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PREFACE. 


Books  of  common-place  are  the  amusoments  of 
literature.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  at  one's  side  a  weU- 
Bclected  Yolome,  to  which  he  may  turn  for  mentai 
recreation,  when  the  fatigue  of  preceding  exertion 
has  rendered  him  unequal  to  intellectual  effort.  It  is 
pleasant,  also,  to  have  before  us  the  eloquent  passagea 
of  our  favourite  authors,  so  that  we  may  occarionaDy 
awakei^  and  prolong  the  delightful  sensations  with 
which  we  at  first  perused  them.  But  the  mere  power 
of  conferring  amusement  is  not  that,  which  gives  to 
publications  of  this  sort  their  highest  value.  To  aU 
those,  whose  constant  occupation  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  spending  many  leisure  hours  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of 'literary  taste  and  knowledge,  they  may  be  reB|L 
dered  eminently  usefuL 

Tlie  present  volume  is  selected  entirely  from  Ameri- 
can authors,  cmd  contains  specimens  of  American  lit* 
eraiure  firom  its  earliest  period  to  the  present  day.  It 
is  hoped  that  it  may  not  be  found  inferior  in  excellence 
or  interest  to  any  of  those  compilations  which  haw 
hitherto  embraced  only  the  morceotcx  ddieieuie  of  Eng- 
lish genius. 

When  we  say  this,  it  is  without  any  fueling  of  na- 
tional vanity  or  rivafary.  Our  wish  is  merely  to  fUmish 
a  volume  which  shall  correspond  in  design  and  execu 
tion  to  those  which  are  now  so  popular  abroad,  and 
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which  eontribute  so  extenriyely  to  the  improvement  of 
general  and  Uterary  taste,  by  bringing  the  happier  ef* 
forts  of  higher  minds  within  the  reach  of  all  classes 
of  society. 

The  volume  liow  oflfered  to  tlie  pubUc  may  also,  we 
mist,  prove  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  education. 
The  selection  contain^  in  the  following  pa^s  is  such, 
it  is  hoped,  as  will  ez^rt  a  favourable  influence  on  the 
inlods  of  youth,  by  the  predominating  inteUectual  and 
litrntury  chairacter  of  the  pieees.  The  sentiments  im- 
bibed ftom  the  perussl  of  this  compilation  will  be  such 
■■  our  most  eminent  writers  have  inculcated ;  and  tlie 
spirit  inftuad  by  it  will  be  that  vivid  admiration  of 
aatnre  m^  of  human  excellence,  which  forms  a  chai^ 
aeterirtir  trmit  in  American  writings.  EnrroR 
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apodmeu  ^  like  Deity  displayed  m  the  Beauty  tf 
CVmUuifi. — Dw  loirr 

Warns  all  the  interestiiig  diveraities  of  colour  and  form 
to  disappetTy  how  unsightly,  dull,  and  wearisome,  would 
be  file  aspect  of  the  world !  The  pleasures,  conreyed  to 
us  by  the  endle*  varieties,  with  which  these  aourees  (tf 
beauty  are  presented  to  the  eye,  are  so  much  things  of 
course,  and  exist  so  mu'ch  without  intermission,  that  we 
scarcely  think  either  of  their  nature,  their  number,  or  the 
great  proportion  which  they  constitute  in  the  whole  mass  of 
our  enjoyment.  But,  were  an  inhabitant  of  this  country 
to  be  removed  from  its  delightful  scenery  to  the  midst  liT 
an  ArMan  desert,  a  boundless  expanse  of  sand,  a  wast»» 
spread  with  uniform  desolation,  enlivened  by  the  murmur 
of  no  stream,  and  cheered  by  the  beauty  A  no  verdure  ; 
although  he  might  live  in  a  palace,  and  riot  in  splendour 
and  luxury,  he  would,  I  think,  find  life  a  dull,  wearisome, 
melancholy  round  of  existence ;  and,  amid  all  his  gratifi- 
cations, would  sigh  for  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  native 
land,  the  brooks,  and  rivers,  the  living  lustre  of  the  Spring, 
and  Aie  rich  glories  of  the  Autumn.  The  ever- varying 
brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the  landscape,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  sky,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  enter  more  exten- 
sively into  the  enjo]^nent  of  mankind,  ten  we,  perhaps, 
ever  tliink,  or  can  possibly  apprehen4v  without  frequent 
and  extensive  investigation.  This  beauty  and  splendour  of 
the  objects  ereund  us,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  not 
necessary  to  their  existenee,  nor  to  what  we  commonly  in- 
tend by  their  oeefulness.    It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded 
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M  t  ioorce  of  pleasure  gratuiUmtly  laperiiidaead  upoo  the 
general  nature  of  the  objects  themsehree,  and,  in  tbia  light, 
as  a  testimony  of  the  divine  goodness  pecnhrly  affecting. 


J^ght  Season  favourable  to  Contemplation  and 
Study, — Dxififix. 

«•  WatcbiiiBii,.what  of  UMnigM?*'— Isaiah  zxi.  11. 

To  this  query  of  Isaiah,  the  watchman  replies,  that 
"  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night"  The  brevity 
of  this  answer  has  left  it  involved  in  something  of  the  ob- 
■eurity  of  the  season  in  which  it  was  given.  1  think  that 
night,  however  sooty  and  ill-favoured  it  may  be  prMiOunced 
by  those  who  were  bom  under  a  daystar,  merits  a  more 
particular  description.  I  feel  peculiarly  disposed  to  ar- 
range some  ideas  in  favour  of  this  season.  1  know  that 
the  majority  are  literally  blind  to  its  merits ;  they  must 
be  prominent,  indeed,  to  be  discerned  by  the  closed  eyes 
of  the  snorer,  who  ttdnks  that  night  was  made  for  nothing 
but  sleep.  But  the  student  and  the  sage  are  willing  to 
bflieve  that  it  was  formed  for  higher  puifoses ;  and  that 
it  not  only  recruits  exhausted  spirits,  but  sometimes  in- 
forms inquisitive  and  mends  wicked  ones. 

Duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  urges  the  Lay  Preacher  to 
■ermonize  while  others  slumber.  To  read  numerous  vol- 
umes in  the  morning,  and  to  observe  various  characters  at 
noon,  will  leave  but  little  time,  ez<Sept  the  night,  to  digest 
the  one  or  speculate  Upon  the  other.  The  night,  there- 
fore, is  often  dedicated  to  composition,  and,  while  the  light 
of  the  paly  planets  discovers  at  his  desk  the  PreachsTt  more 
WMk  than  they,  he  may  be  heard  repeating  emphaticaliy 
with  Dr.  Toung, 

"  DaikMH  has  nrach  Divinity  for  bm.* 

Re  is  then  alone ;  he  is  then  at  peace.  No  edtnpanlons 
ttear,  but  the  silent  volumes  on  his  shelf;  no  mrfse  abroad, 
b«t  the  click  of  the  village  clock  or  the  bark  of  the  vil- 
lage dog.  The  deacon  has  then  smoked  his  sixth,  and  last 
pipe,  and  asla  not  a  question  more  concerning  Josephua 
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or  the  church.  StUlnett  tSda  ttudy,  and  the  fermon  pro- 
ceeds. Sucb  heing  the  obllgatkmi  to  night,  it  would  be 
ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  them.  Am  my  watchful 
eyee  can  diseen&  ita  dim  beautieaa  my  warm  heart  i  ~ 
feel,  and  my  prompt  pen  ahall  deacribe,  the  i 
urea  of  the  nocturnal  hour. 

"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?**     I  can  with  propriety 

imagine  diia  queation  addreised  to  myaelf ;  I  am  a  ptcfeaied 

lucubimtor ;  and  who  so  well  qualified  to  delineate  the  an- 

•  blel 


"A 


!?»• 


Howerer  injuriously  night  is  treated  by  the  sleepy  mod- 
ems, the  Tigilance  of  the  ancients  could  not  overlook  Its 
benefita  md  Joys.  In  as  early  a  record  as  the  book  of 
Genesis.  I  find  that  Isaac,  though  he  doToted  hia  asrfdumis 
daya  to  action,  resenred  speculation  till  night.  "  He  went 
out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  eventide."  He  chose  that 
aad.  tliat  solemn  hour,  to  reflect  upon  the  rirtnes  ef  a  be* 
lored  and  departed  moflier.  The  tumult  and  glare  ef  the 
day  suited  not  with  the  sorrow  of  his  soul.  He  had  lost 
his  most  amiable,  moat  genuine  friend,  and  his  unostenta- 
tious grief  was  eager  for  priyacy  and  shade.  Sincere  sor- 
row rarely  suflers  its  tears  to  be  seen.  It  was  natural  fer 
Isaac  to  select  a  season  to  weep  in,  that  should  resemble 
*'  the  cohmr  of  his  fate."  The  darkness,  the  solemnity, 
the  stillness  of  the  ere,  were  favourable  to  his  melancholy 
purpose.  He  finrsook,  therefore,  the  bustling  tents  of  hU 
ftther,  tlie  pleasant  "  south  country,"  and  **  well  of  La- 
hairol  ;**  he  went  out  and  pensively  meditated  at  even- 
tide. 

Th#  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophera  firmly  believed 
that  «•  "deader  mldidght  is  the  noon  of  thought."  One 
of  them  is  beanfUuHy  described  by  the  poet  aa  soliciting 
knowledge  finm  the  skies  in  private  and  nif^tly  audienee. 
and  that  neltlier  hb  tibeme,  nor  hie  nightly  walks,  were 
forsaken  till  the  sun  appeared,  and  dimmed  HtB  **  nobler  in- 
tellectual beam.**  We  undoubtedly  owe  to  the  studious 
nights  of  ths  ancients  roost  of  their  elaborate  and  immortal 
produetians.  Among  them  it  wa?  necessary  that  every 
■lanof  letters  should  trim  the  midnight  lamp.    The  day 


It 


(Mnmoff-rLACB  bo<>k  op  nogm. 


mi^t  bo  glTW  to  Oe  tenm  or  the  dreiu,  but  tho  ad^ 
WM  tho  feoMm  fcr  tao  itatewntB  to  project  hie  schoMoib 
tad  for  tho  poot  to  pour  bU  verto.  * 

Nl|^  bee.  Ubowioo,  with  great  reaioB,  boon  coDiidorod» 
in  OYOty  tfOk  as  tho  ■otroaomor's  day.  Younf  obaonroi^ 
with  energy,  that  * 


The  piirttogo  of  eontemplatlDg  thoee  briUiant  and  nu« 
meroiu  myrfoda  of  planets  which  bedeck  our  aklea  la  pe- 
culiar to  nlghtt  and  It  is  our  duty,  both  as  loyers  of  moral 
and  notnral  beau^,  to  blets  that  aeaaon,  when  we  are  in- 
Mfod  widi  iveh  a  gorgeous  display  of  glitterteg  and  use* 
M  ll|^  It  most  b9  confessed,  that  the  sedu^m,  calm- 
feOM,  and  tranquillity  of  midnighr,  are  moot  friendly  to  serl- 
•Hi,  and  oTon  airy  contemplations. 

I  think  it  treason  to  this  sable  Power,  who  holds  dhrkded 
ompbo  with  Day,  constantly  to  shut  our  eyes  at  her  ap- 
proach. To  long  sleep  I  am  decidedly  a  fee.  As  it  is 
osqpressed  by  a  quaint  writer,  we  shall  all  haye  enough  of 
it  hi  the  graye.  Those,  who  cannot  break  the  silence  of 
tho  nif^t  by  yocal  throat,  or  eloquent  tongue,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  dbturb  it  by  a  snore.  But  he,  among  my  readers, 
who  possesses  the  power  of  fancy  and  strong  thought, 
■honM  be  ylgilant  as  a  watchman.  Let  him  sleep  abun- 
dantly fer  health,  but  sparingly  for  skth.  It  is  better, 
,  to  consult  a  page  of -philosophy  than  the  pillow. 


CoUoquial  Potuen  of  Dr,  Franklin, — Wirt. 

Nsysn  haye  I  known  such  a  fireside  companloa  as  he 
was ! — Great  as  he  was,  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  philoso- 
pher,-ho  never  shone  in  a  light  more  winning  than  when 
he  was  seen  in  a  domestic  drcle.  It  was  once -my  good 
fertune  to  pass  two  or  three  weeks  with  him,  at  the  house 
of  a  priyate  gontlpun,  in  the  back  part  of  Pennsylyania ; 
and  we  were  confined  to  the  house  during  the  whole  of 
that  time,  by  the  unintermittlng  constancy  and  depth  of  tho 
.  But  confinement  could  neyer  be  felt  where  Franh 
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Ib  wm  IB  inmata. — BU  cheerfuloMi  and  bb  coUoqvial 
I  powen  ipread  aroand  bim  a  perpetual  spring. — When  I 
ll  qieak.  howertr.  of  hU  colloquial  powera,  I  do  not  mean  to 
awaken  any  aotion  analogous  to  that  wUcb  Boewell  haa 
given  ofl,  when  he  so  firaquently  mentiona  the  colloquial 
powers  of  Dr,  Johnson.  The  couTersatioii  of  the  latter 
continually  reminds  one  of  *'  the  pomp  and  drcumatance 
of  glorious  war."  It  was,  indeed,  a  perpetual  contest  for 
▼iciory,  or  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  exaction  of  homage 
to  his  superior  talents.  It  was  Strang,  acute,  prompt, 
splendid  and  vociferous;  as  loud,  stormy,  and  sublime,  as 
those  winds  which  be  represents  as  shaking  the  Hebrid'esj 
and  rocking  the  old  castles  that  frowned  upon  the  dark 
rolling  sea  beneath.  But  one  gets  tired  of  storms,  however 
sublime  they  may  be,  and  longs  for  the  more  orderly  cur* 
rent  of  nature.— -Of  Franklin  no  one  ever  became  tired. 
There  was  no  ambition  of  eloquence,  no  effort  to  shine,  in 
any  thing  wliich  came  from  him.  There  was  nothing 
which  made  any  demand  either  upon  your  allegiance  or 
your  admiration. 
I  His  manner  was  as  unaflected  as  infimcy.     It  was  na* 

ture's  self.    He  talked  like  an  old  patriarch ;  and  his  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  put  you,  at  once,  at  your  ease,  and  gave 
you  the  full  and  free  possession  and  use  of  all  your  fibo- 
i  ttlties. 

I  His  thoughts  were  of  a  character  to  shine  by  their  own 

light,  without  any  adventitious  aid.  They  required  only  a 
;)  medium  of  vision  like  his  pure  and  simple  style,  to  exhibit, 
i  ■  to  the  highest  advantage,  their  native  radiance  and  beauty. 

'>!  His  cheerfulness  was  unremitting.     11  seemed  to  be   as 

)|  much  the  effect  of  the  systematic  and  salutary  exercise 

of  the  mind  as  of  its  superior  organization.  His  wit  was 
of  the  first  order.  It  did  not  show  itself  merely  In  occa- 
sional coruscations ;  but,  without  any  eflbrt  or  force  on  his 
part,  it  shed  a  constant  stream  of  the  purest  light  over 
the  whole  of  his  discourse.  Whether  in  the  company  of 
commons  or  nobles^  he  was  always  the  same  plain  man ; 
•tways  most  perfectly  At  his  ease,  his  Acuities  in  full  play, 
and  the  full  orbit  of  his  genius  forever  clear  and  uncloud- 
ed. And  then  the  stores  of  his  mind  were  inexhaustible. 
He  bad  oommenceir  life  with  an  attention  so  vigUant,  that 
% 
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BflChlBg  had  efcapcid  hii  obisnratiQDt  and  a  jadgment  m 
i^,  that  every  incident  was  turned  to  advantH^.  His 
yonth  had  not  been  wasted  in  idleness,  nor  overcast  by  in- 
temperance. He  bad  been  all  his  life  a  close  and  deep 
reader,  aa  well  as  thinker ;  and,  by  the  force  of  his  own 
powers,  had  wrought  up  the  raw  materials,  which  he  had 
gathered  from  books,  with  sttch  exquisite  skill  and  felicity, 
Uiat  he  had  added  a  hundred  fold  to  their  original  value, 
and  Justly  made  fliem  his  own. 


Jin  Apparitum* — Clu-b-Rooii. 

Ths  sun  was  hastening  to  a  glorious  setting  as  I  gained 
the  last  hill  that  overlooks  the  forest;  and,  late  as  it  was,  I 
paused  to  gaze  once  more  on  this  most  brilliant  and  touch- 
ing of  the  wonders  of  nature.  The  glories  of  the  western 
sky  lasted  long  after  the  moon  was  in  full  splendour  in  the 
east ;  on  one  side  all  was  rich  and  warm  with  departing 
day — on  the  other  how  pure  and  calm  was  the  approach 
of  night !  If  1  had  been  bom  a  heathen,  I  fldnk  1  could 
not  have  seen  the  setting  sun,  without  believing  myself 
immortal :  who,  that  had  never  seen  the  morning  dawn, 
could  believe  that  wonderful  orb,  which  sinks  so  slowly 
and  majestically  through  a  sea  of  light,  throwing  up  beams 
of  a  thousand  hues,  meUing  and  mingling  together,  touch- 
ing the  crest  of  the  clouds  with  fire,  and  streaming  over 
the  heavens  with  broad  brilliancy,  up  to  the  zenith--then 
retiring  from  sight,  and  gradually  drawing  his  beams  after 
him,  till  their  last  faint  blush  is  extinguished  in  the  cold, 
uniform  tints  of  moonlight — who  could  believe  that  source 
of  light  had  perished  ?  Who  then  could  believe  that  the 
being,  who  gazes  on  that  magnificent  spectacle  with  such 
emotion,  and  draws  from  it  such  high  conclusions  of  his 
own  nature  and  destiny,  is  even  more  perishable  ? 

I  remained  absorbed  in  such  reflections  till  the  twfllght 
was  almost  gone.  I  then  began  rapidly  to  descend,  and, 
leaving  the  moon  behind  the  hill,  entered  the  long  dark 
shadow  it  threw  over  the  wood  at  its  foot  It  was  gloomy 
iDd  chUlp— the  fldnt  lingering  of  day  was  hidden  by  te 
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trees,  tad  the  moon  Memed  to  have  eet  again,  throwing 
only  a  distant  light  on  the  rich  Tolumes  oi  ctouds  that  hung 
orer  her.  As  I  descended  farther,  the  air  became  colder, 
the  sky  took  a  deeper  blue,  and  the  stars  shone  with  a 
wintry  brightness.  The  thoughts  which  came  tenderly 
orer  me,  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  now  grew  dari 
and  solemn ;  and  1  felt  how  fleeting  and  nasatlsfactory  are 
the  hopes  built  on  the  analogies  of  nature.  The  sun  sets 
to  beautifully  It  seems  impoesible  it  should  not  rise  again  ; 
but  in  the  gloom  of  midnight,  where  is  the  promise  of  the 
morrow  ?  -In  the  eoid,  but  still  beautiful,  features  of  the 
dead,  we  think  we  see  the  pledge  of  a  resurrection ;  but 
what  hope  of  life  la  there  in  the  dust  to  which  they  crum- 
ble ? 

1  arrived  late  at  the  inn.  It  was  a  large  and  ruinous 
structure,  which  had  once  been  a  castle,  but  the  family  of 
its  owner  had  perished  (n  disgrace  :  their  title  was  extin- 
guished, their  lands  confiscated  and  sold,  and  their  name 
now  almost  forgotten.  It  stood  on  a  small  bare  hill  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  which  it  overtopped,  only  to  lose  its 
slielter  and  shade,  for  from  it  the  eye  could  not  reach 
the  extremity  of  the  wood.  I  knocked  long  before  I  was 
admitted ;  at  last  an  old  man  came  to  the  door  with  a  lan- 
tern, and,  without  a  word  of  welcome,  led  my  horse  to  the 
ii  utahle,  leaving  me  to  find  my  way  into  the  house.  The 
I  spirit  of  the  place  seemed  to  have  infected  its  inhabitants. 
I  entered  a  kitchen,  whose  extent  I  could  not  see  by  the 
dim  fire-light,  and,  having  stirred  the  embers,  sat  down  to 
I  warm  me.  The  old  man  soon  relumed,  and  showed  me 
I  up  the  remains  of  a  spacious  staircase,  to  a  long  hall,  in  a 
1  i        comer  of  which  was  my  bed.    I  extinguished  the  light,  and 

i.ay  down  without  undressing ;  but  the  thoughts  and  scenes 
of  the  evening  had  taken  strong  hold  of  my  mind,  and  1 
could  not  sleep.  I  did  not  feel  troubled,  but  there  was  an 
Intensity  of  thought  and  feeling  within  me,  that  seemed 
;  I  watting  for  some  great  object  on  which  to  expend  itself. 
I  rose,  and  walked  to  the  window  :  the  moon  was  shining 
beantUiilly  bright,  but  the  forest  was  so  thick  that  her  light 
•nly  glanced  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  showed  nothing 
distinctly — all  was  silent  and  motionless — ^not  a  breeze,  not 
•  flNiBd,  not  a  cloud — the  earth  was  dim  and  undistlnguish- 
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able,  the  heavens  were  filled  with  A  calm  light,  and  tfaa 
moon  eeenied  to  stand  still  in  the  midst  1  know  not  how 
long  I  remained  leaning  against  the  window  and  gazing 
upward,  ibr  i  was  dreaming  of  things  long  past,  of  which 
I  was  then,  though  I  knew  it  not,  the  only  living  witness ) 
when  my  attention  was  suddenly  recalled  by  the  low  but 
distinct  sound  of  some  one  breathing  near  me-— I  turned 
with  a  sudden  thrill  of  fear,  but  saw  nothing;  and,  as  the 
sound  had  ceased,  I  readily  believed  it  was  fancy.  1  soon 
relapsed  into  my  former  train  of  thought,  and  had  forgot- 
ten the  circumstance,  when  I  was  again  startled  by  a 
sound  1  could  not  mistake — there  was  some  one  breathing 
at  my  very  ear— so  terribly  certain  was  the  fact  that  1  did 
not  move  even  my  eyesj  it  was  not  the  deep,  regular  breath 
of  one  asleep,  nor  the  quick  panting  of  guiit,  but  a  quiet, 
gentle  respiration ;  I  remained  listening  till  1  could  doubt 
no  longer,  and  then  turned  slowly  round,  that  1  might  not 
be  overpowered  by  the  suddenness  of  the  sight,  which  I 
knew  1  must  meet — again  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen — 
the  moon  shone  broad  into  the  long  desolate  chamber,  and, 
though  there  was  a  little  gathering  of  shadow  in  the  cor* 
ners,  I  am  sure  nothing  visible  could  have  escaped  the 
keenness  of  my  gaze,  as  1  looked  again  and  again  along 
the  dark  wainscot  My  calmness  now  forsook  me,  and,  ad 
I  turned  fearfully  back  to  the  window,  my  hand  brushed 
against  the  curtain,  whose  deep  folds  hid  the  comer  near 
which  I  was  standing — the  blood  gushed  to  my  heart  with 
a  shacp  pang,  and  I  involuntarily  dashed  my  hands  forward 
— ^they  passed  through  against  Uie  damp  wall,  and  the  tide 
of  life  rolled  back,  leaving  me  hardly  able  to  support  my- 
self. I  stood  a  few  moments  lost  in  fear  and  wonder — 
when  the  breathing  began  again,  and  there — in  the  bright 
moonlight — I  felt  the  air  driven  against  my  face  by  a  l>oing 
I  could  not  see.  1  sat  down  on  the  bed  in  great  agitation, 
and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  I  could  at  all  com- 
pose my  mind — the  fact  was  certain,  but  the  cause  inscru- 
table.    I  ro9e,  and  walked  across  the  chamber. 

I  made  three  or  four  turns,  and  gradually  recovered  my 
tranquIIHty,  though  still  impressed  with  the  belief  that  what 
I  had  heard  wa^  no  natural  Mund.  I  was  not  now  in  • 
I  to  be  eaiiily  deluded,  for  my  senses  were  on  the  alert» 
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triamph  wai  ihort— It  wm  too  like  henetf— Uia  eyef  wen 
doMd,  bat  it  wis  her  own  graceful  ibrm,  thoogh  Rttenufi 
alid  and  tloMMt  traofpereBt — her  own  face-^-fiale  and  laiii* 
gvid,  bvt  oh,  how  beautifiil !— at  lait  the  eyee  opened-^ 
they  alone  were  uaehanged,  and  they  gaxed  on  me  with  a 
CandemeM  I  eould  not  bear — 1  mink  on  my  knees,  and  hid 
my  face  ■  I  felt  her  approaeb-^I  did  not  raise  my  eyes,  but 
I  knew  she  was  near  me  by  a  glow  of  more  than  hnmam 
heppiness  a  hand  was  laid  upon  my  head^*' Hermann !" 
•aid  the  same  sweet  ▼olce,  *'dear  Hermann  t  but  one 
year  more  !"-^«Bd  the  sound  floated  away.  1  looked  up— 
she  was  already  disappearing— she  smiled  on  me»  and  the 
farm  faded,  and  the  shadows  gathered  orar  it. 

I  had  sunk  on  the  floor  exhausted ;  the  first  Cseling  I 
remember  was  one  of  unutterable  griaf  and  loneliness  | 
but  the  next  was  joy  at  the  thought  OuX  I  was  not  to  en.- 
dure  it  long-^'  but  one  year  more,  ac«l  I  shall  be  with  thee 
foreyer'* — I  oould  not  feel  more  certain  of  any  hct  of  my 
own  experience,  than  that  Qerlrtkde  was  dead,  and  I  should 
soon  follow. 

I  paced  the  chamber  till  day-break,  and  then  watched 
the  sky  till  the  sun  rose.  I  was  in  no  haste  to  be  gone, 
hr  I  had  but  a  short  day's  journey  before  me,  and  did  not 
wish  to  arrive  before  night.  I  remained  in  my  chamber 
till  tfie  morning  mists  were  dispersed,  and  then  began  my 
Journey.  1  rode  sk>wly  all  day,  musing  and  abstracted,  and 
hardly  noticing  the  objects  around  me,  till  1  reached  the 
brow  of  a  hill  beneath  which  lay  the  village  of  Underwal* 
denr-a  few  simple  buildings  gaAered  close  round  the 
church  whose  spire  just  rose  above  the  trees ;  beyond  was 
tiie  gentle  slope  of  green  hills  parted  only  by  hawdiom 
hedges ;  and  still  further  on,  the  home  of  my  Gertrude,  can- 
opied by  tall  ancient  elms,  and  gleaming  in  die  yellow  light 
sf  the  setting  sun. 

If  I  had  had  no  other  reason,  1  should  have  foreboded 
evil  from  the  silence  of  the  hour — it  is  always  a  quiet  time, 
hot  it  has  a  few  sounds  that  harmonize  with  its  solemnity-- 
de  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  whistle  of  the  returning  la^ 
hourer,  or  the  distant  merriment  of  the  children  released 
from  school,  come  naturally  with  the  close  of  day — but 
BOW  the  cattle  were  gathered  home,  and  the  labourer  ha^ 
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left  the  field  before  the  omul  hoar,  the  lehool  wae  drat, 
and  die  rilkge  green  dlent  and  eoUtary.  A  lew  of  the 
better  daee  of  villagers,  in  their  decent  Mbbath  drew,  were 
walking  orer  die  liill  toward  the  wawdon ;  odienh  with 
their  ^Yoa  and  diildren,  were  staading  reond  the  gate  of 
tibe  chnreh-yard,  and  there  was  ■ometiiing  moumfnl  in  tlie 
Botiaoa  and  attitades  of  all.  I  luew  weU  wiiat  all  this 
■eant,  bat  I  gaxed  on  it  with  a  raeant  mind,  and  witiieiit 
any  new  conrietioa  of  my  deiolate  lot  I  eren  eaw  with 
a  tad  pleasore  the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  which,  like  all  the 
world,  was  nothing  now  to  me.  Bot  this  did  not  last  long 
-suddenly  diere  was  a  ham  of  voices,  and  a  stir  among 
these  wlio  hsd  been  waiting  at  the  church— the  bell  tolled 
a  fidnt  diant  swelled  from  beliind  tlie  hill,  and  tlie  proces- 
sion came  slowly  in  sight.  Then  die  truth  tell  on  me  widi 
an  oreiyowertng  weight ;  I  threw  myself  on  die  groond, 
and  looked  on  with  a  banting  heart,  Ull  all  I  had  Isved 
was  fererer  hidden  from  sight. — Farewell,  my  friend  I  I 
an  going  to  Rome  for  a  fow  months,  for  it  is  the  seat  of 
my  reHgioa,  and  I  would  look  once  more  before  I  die 
on  the  mightiest  remains  of  earth.  I  hare  watched  the 
fon  of  the  last  leaves  in  Underwalden ;  I  shall  retam  to 
see  tliem  put  forth  once  more,  but  when  they  foil  again, 
tliey  wfn  eover  the  grave  of  HcMiAirir. 


Rural  Oeaf^oHom  fawmrahle  to  the  Sentimenit  qf 
DetoHoH. — ^BncKMiifSTKR.- 

No  sitnaHen  in  lifo  is  so  fovoarable  to  established  liabtfs 
of  virtue,  and  to  powerful  sentiments  of  devotkm,  as  a  red- 
denee  in  the  country,  and  rural  occupations.  1  am  not 
speaking  of  a  condition  of  peasantry,  (of  which,  in  this 
coontry,  we  know  littie,)  who  are  mere  vassals  of  an  ab- 
eent  lord,  or  the  hired  labourers  of  an  intendsnt,  and  who 
ve  dierefore  interested  in  nothing  but  the  regular  receipt 
ef  thdr  daily  wages ;  bot  1  refer  to  the  honourable  charae* 
tor  of  an  owner  of  the  soil,  whose  comforts,  whose  weif^t 
in  the  community,  and  whose  very  existence,  depend  upon 
Im  personal  labours,  and  the  regular  returns  of  the  abun* 
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dance  from  the  aoU  which  he  cultirates.  No  man,  ooe 
wofUd  think,  would  feel  to  tenaibly  his  immeditte  depend- 
ence upon  God,  IS  the  husbandman.  For  all  his  peculiar 
blessings  he  Is  invited  to  look  immediately  to  the  bounty 
ef  Heayen.  No  secondary  cause  stands  between  hkn  ana 
his  Maker.  To  him  are  essential  the  regular  successioa 
ai  the  seasons,  and  the  timely  (all  of  the  rain,  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun,  the  sure  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
and  the  certain  operations  of  those  laws  of  nature,  which 
must  appear  to  him  nothing  less  than  the  varied  exertions 
of  omnipresent  energy.  In  the  country  we  seem  to  stand 
In  the  Boidst  of  the  great  theatre  of  God's  power,  and  we 
feel  an  unusual  proximity  to  our  Creator.  His  blue  and 
tranquil  sky  spreads  itself  over  our  heads,  and  we  acknowl- 
edge the  intrusion  of  no  secondary  agent  in  unfolding  this 
vast  expanse.  Nothing  but  Omnipotence  can  work  up  the 
dark  horrors  of  the  tempest,  dart  the  flashes  of  the  light- 
ning, and  roll  the  kmg-resounding  rumour  of  the  thunder. 
The  breese  wafts  to  his  senses  the  odours  of  God's  benefi- 
cence ;  the  voice  of  God's  power  is  heard  in  the  rustling 
of  the  forest ;  and  the  varied  forms  of  life,  activity,  and 
pleasure,  which  he  observes  at  every  step  in  the  fields, 
lead  him  irresistibly,  one  would  think,  to  the  Source  of 
be  ng,  and  beauty,  and  Joy.  How  auspicious  such  a  life 
to  the  noble  sentiments  of  devotion !  Besides,  the  situation 
of  the  husbandman  is  peculiarly  favourable,  it  should  seem, 
to  purity  and  simplicity  of  moral  sentimect.  He  is  brought 
acquainted  chiefly  with  the  real  and  native  wants  of  mankind. 
Employed  solely  in  bringing  food  out  of  the  earth,  he  Is 
not  liable  to  be  fascinated  with  the  fictitious  pleasures,  the 
unnatural  wants,  die  fashionable  follies,  and  tyrannical  vices 
of  more  busy  and  splendid  life. 

Still  more  favourable  to  the  religious  character  of  the 
husbandman  is  the  circumstance,  that,  from  the  nature  of 
agricultural  pursuits,  they  do  not  so  completely  engross 
the  attention  as  other  occupations.  They  leave  much 
time  for  contemplation,  for  reading,  and  intellectual  pleas- 
«res ;  and  these  are  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  sesident  in 
the  country.  Especially  does  the  institution  of  tl  e  Sabbath 
discover  all  its  value  to  the  tiller  of  the  earth,  whose  fii- 
tigue  it  solaces,  whose  hard  labours  it  interrupts,  and  who 
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fedb,  oi  that  day,  the  worth  of  hi*  moral  nature,  whklv 
caniioC  be  understood  by  the  biuy  man,  who  ebnaidera  the 
rq^ooe  of  thia  day  as  interfering  with  his  hopes  of  gam,  or 
pfofewioaal  emjdoyments.  If,  then,  this  institution  is  of 
tny  moral  and  religloiis  raloe,  it  is  to  the  country  we  must 
look  for  the  oontinuanee  of  tiiat  nupeet  and  obserranee, 
which  it  merits.  My  friends,  those  of  yon,  especially, 
who  retire  annually  into  the  country,  let  these  periodical 
retreats  from  business  or  dissipation  bring  you  nearer  to 
ypor  God ;  let  them  restore  the  clearness  of  your  judg- 
meat  on  Ihe  objects  of  human  pursuit,  invigorate  your 
moral  perceptions,  exalt  your  sentiments,  and  regulate  your 
bsblu  of  devotion  ;  and,  if  there  be  any  virtue  or  dmplid- 
ty  remaining  in  rural  life,  let  them  never  be  Impaired 
by  the  influence  of  ]rour  presence  and  example. 


Ree^oeal  htftuenee  of  MoraU  and  LiUrmtmn, — 

FnisBix. 

Iir  no  productions  of  modem  genius  is  the  reciprocal  in- 
flueDce  of  morals  and  literature  more  distinctly  seen,  than 
in  those  of  the  author  of  Childe  Harold.  His  character 
produced  the  poems,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  his  po- 
•Bis  are  adapted  to  produce  ^wh  a  character.  His  heroes 
•peak  a  language  supplied  not  more  by  imagfaiation  than 
fonasiousness.  They  are  not  tiiose  machines,  that,  by  a 
eoutrivanee  of  the  artist,  send  forth  a  music  of  their  own ; 
but  instruments,  through  which  he  breathes  his  very  soul, 
ia  tones  of  agonteed  senribiHty,  that  cannot  but  |^e  a  sym- 
pathetic impulse  to  tiiose  who  hear.  The  desolate  misan- 
Ihropy  of  his  mind  rises,  and  throws  its  dark  ahade  over  his 
peeby,  like  one  of  his  own  mined  easdes;  we  feel  it  to 
be  sublime,  but  we  forget  that  it  Is  a  sublimity  it  cannot 
havn  tlL  it  is  abandoned  by  every  thing  that  is  kfaid,  and 
peaeeftil,  and  happy,  and  hs  balk  are  ready  to  become 
the  haunts  of  outlaws  and  assassins.  Nor  are  his  more 
toader  and  alleetionate  pasiages  diose  to  which  we  can 
yield  ourselves  without  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  It  is 
Mi  fliat  we  can  here  and  there  select  a  proportion  formally 
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Mm  and  pernlekms;  but  he  leavM  an  ImpreMion  i 
TOuraUe  to  m  healthful  fUte  of  thought  and  feeling,  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  to  the  finest  minds  and  most  susceptlhle 
hearts.  They  are  the  scene  of  a  summer  evening,  where 
all  is  tender,  and  beautiful,  and  grand ;  but  the  damps  of 
disease  descend  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  the  pestfleat 
vapours  of  night  are  breathed  in  with  the  fragrance  and 
balm,  and  the  delicate  and  (sir  are  the  surest  victims  of  the 
exposure. 

Although  1  have  illustrated  the  moral  influence  of  hter- 
ature  principally  from  its  mischiefs,  yet  it  is  obvious,  if 
what  I  have  said  be  just,  it  may  be  rendered  no  less  pow- 
erful as  a  means  of  good.  Is  it  not  true  that  within  the 
last  century  a  decided  and  important  improvement  in  the 
moral  character  of  our  literature  has  taken  place  ?  and,  had 
Pope  and  Smollett  written  at  the  present  day,  would  the 
former  have  published  the  imitations  of  Chaucer,  or  the 
latter  the  adventures  of  Pickle  and  Random?  Genius 
cannot  now  sanctify  impurity  or  want  of  principle ;  and 
our  critics  and  reviewers  are  exercising  jurisdiction  not 
only  upon  the  literary,  but  moral  blemishes  of  the  authors 
who  come  before  them.  We  notice  with  peculiar  pleasure 
the  sentence  of  just  indignation  which  the  Edinburgh  tri- 
bunal has  pronounced  upon  Moore,  Swift,  Goethe,  and,  in 
general,  the  German  sentimentalists.  Indeed,  the  fciun- 
tains  of  literature,  into  which  an  enemy  has  sometimes  in- 
fused poison,  naturally  flow  with  refreshment  and  health. 
Cowper  and  Campbell  have  led  the  muses  to  repose  in  the 
bowers  of  religion  and  virtue ;  and  Miss  Edgeworth  hss  so 
cautiously  combined  the  featores  of  her  characters,  that 
the  predominant  expresikm  is  ever  what  it  should  be.  She 
has  shown  us  not  vices  ennobled  by  virtues,  but  virtues  de- 
graded and  perverted  by  tiieir  union  with  vicea.  The  suc- 
eess  of  tills  lady  has  been  great ;  but,  had  she  availed  her- 
self more  of  the  motiveB  and  eentimento  of  religion,  we . 
think  it  would  have  been  greater.  She  has  stretched 
forth  a  powerful  hand  to  the  impotent  in  virtue ;  and  had 
she  added,  with  the  apostle.  In  the  name  of  lesns  of  Naa- 
areth,  we  should  almost  have  expected  miracles  fr«»  Ite 
touch. 


^«  uicm  in  rowinj!j,*they  refused  it  at  first;  I 

Qi^ibtcd  on  their  taking  it.  A  man  i-4  "sometimes  more  f. 
srous  when  lie  has  Httle  than  when  he  lias  much  mon 
•rohably  because,  in  the  first  case,  he  is  desirous  of  c 
:ealing  his  poverty. 

1  walked  towards  tho  top  of  the  street,  looking  eage 
n  both  fidei,  till  1  came  to  Market  Street,  where  1  i 
dth  a  child  with  a  loaf  of  bread.    Often  had  1  made  i 
Ifamer  oo  dry  bread.     I  inquired  where  he  had  bought 
ind  went  atraight  to  the  baker's  shop,  which  he  pointed  c 
0  me.     I  aak^  for  some  biscuits,  expecting  to  find  su 
18  we  had  at  Boftoo ;  -but  they  made,  it  aeemf ,  none  of  th 
ort  at  Philadelphia.     I  then  asked  for  a  ttireepenny  loi 
Hiey  made  no  loaves  of  that  price.    Finding  myself  igo 
ant  of  the  prieai,  as  well  as  of  the  diflbrent  kinds  of  breiid, 
[erired  him  to  let  me  have  threepenny-worth  of  bread  c 
ome  kind  or  other.     He  gave  me  three  large  rolla.    1  wi 
urprised  at  receiving  so  much :  I  took  them,  however,  anc 
laving  no  room  in  my  pockets,  I  walked  on  with  a  roll  unde 
tach  arm,  eating  a  third.     In  this  manner  I  went  througl 
If  arket  Street  to  Fourth  Street,  and  pasMd  the  house  of  Mr 
lead,  the  father  of  my  future  wife.     She  was  atanding  a 
he  door,  observed  me,  and  thought,  with  reason,  that  J 
lade  a  very  singular  uid  grotesque  appearance. 
I  then  turned  the  comer,  and  went  through  Che^tmit 
treet,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way ;  and,  having  made  thi 
lund,  I  firand  myself  again  on  Market  Street  wharf,  neai 
e  boat  in  which  I  arrived.     1  stepped  into  it  to  take  i 
aught  of  the  river  water ;  and,  finding  myself  saHafiei 
ith  my  first  roll,  I  gave  the  other  two  to  a  woman  am 
r  child,  who  had  come  down  with  us  in  the  boat,  ani 
IS  waiting  lo  continue  her  Joumev.    Tfc*-  — « — ■-   ' 
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iMHid  mm  tar  some  time,  hearing  nothing  Mid,  and  being 
dnwqr  frMi  my  last  night* s  labour  and  wantof  rest,  I  foil 
iitfsasoiind  sleep.  In  this  state  I  eontinued  till  the  as- 
ftsubly  dispersed,  when  one  of  the  congregatioa  had  the 
I  to  wake  me.  This  was  consequently  the  first 
1 1  entered,  or  In  which  I  slept,  at  PhiUdelphia. 


Pa$$age  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Eidge^-^ 
jErrznsoir. 

Thk  passage  of  the  Potomac,  through  the  Blue  Ridge, 
Is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature. 
Tea  stand  on  a  rery  high  point  of  land.  On  your  right 
cemes  up  the  Shenandioah,  having  ranged  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  a  hundred  miles  to  seek  a  vent  On  your 
]\  left  approaches  the  Potomac,  seeking  a  passage  also.  In 
V.  the  moment  of  their  junction,  they  rush  together  against 
the  mountdn,  rend  it  asunder,  and  pass  off  to  the  sea. 
The  first  glance  at  this  scene  hurries  our  senses  into  the 
opinion,  that  this  earth  has  been  created  in  time ;  that  the 
mountains  were  formed  first ;  that  the  rivers  began  to  flow 
afterwards;  that,  in  this  place  particularly,  they  have  been 
dammed  up  by  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  have 
formed  an  ocean  which  fiUed  the  whole  valley ;  that,  con- 
tinuing to  rise,  they  have  at  length  broken  over  at  this  qiot, 
and  have  torn  the  mountain  down  from  its  summit  to  its 
base.  The  piles  of  rock  on  each  hand,  but  particularly  on 
the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of  their  disrupture  and 
avulsion  from  their  beds  by  the  most  powerful  agents  of 
nature,  corroborate  the  impression.  But  the  distant  finish- 
ing, which  Nature  has  given  to  the  picture,  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.  It  Is  a  true  contrast  to  the  foregrmind. 
It  is  as  placid  and  delightful  as  that  is  wild  and  tremendons. 
For,  the  mountain  being  cloven  asunder,  she  presents  to 
yonr  eye,  through  the  cleft,  a  small  catch  of  smooth  blue 
j '  horlion,  at  an  Infinite  distance  in  the  plain  country,  invlt- 
1 1  ing  3rou,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around^ 
to  pass  through  the  breach,  Aid  participate  of  the  calm  be- 
Ww.    Hera  the  «y«  nltimatelT  coBJlpeiei  Itself;  and  tbit 
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WWft  too,  the  nml  liiippeiis  atctuailly  to  lead.  Yoa  croM  Jbm 
PoComac  mbove  its  juoction,  pa&i  along  its  side  through 
the  btie  of  the  mountain  fiw  three  oiilea,  its  terrible  precl- 
plcee  hanging  in  fragment!  over  you,  and  within  abeal 
twenty  milea  reach  Fredericktown,  and  the  fine  country 
round  that.  Thii  acene  is  worth  a  voyage  aeroes  the  At- 
lantic Yet  here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Natu- 
ral Bridge,  are  people  who  have  passed  their  lives  within 
half  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  never  been  to  survey  these 
monuments  of  a  war  between  rivers  and  mountains,  which 
muat  have  shakcd  the  earth  itself  to  its  centre. 


Moral  and  intellectual  Efficacy  of  the  Saered 
8criptwe$. — Watlawd. 

As  to  the  powerful,  I  had  almost  said  miraculous,  efifect  of 
dio  Sacred  Scriptures,  there  can  no  longer  be  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  on  whom  fact  can  make  an  impression. 
Tliat  the  truths  of  the  Bible  have  the  power  of  awakening 
an  intense  moral  feeling  in  man  under  every  variety  of 
character,  learned  or  ignorant,  civilized  or  savage ;  that  they 
make  bad  men  good,  and  send  a  pulse  of  healthful  feeling 
through  all  the  domestic,  civil,  and  social  relations;  that  they 
teach  men  to  love  right,  to  hate  wrong,  and  to  seek  each 
other's  welfare,  as  the  children  of  one  common  pnrent; 
that  they  control  the  baleful  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
and  thus  make  men  proficients  in  the  science  of  self-gov- 
ernment ;  and,  finally,  that  they  teach  him  to  aspire  after  a 
conformity  to  a  Being  of  infinite  holiness,  and  fill  him  with 
hopes  inlinitcly  more  purifying,  more  exalting,  more  suited 
to  his  nature,  than  any  other,  which  this  world  has  evei 
known, — are  facts  incontrovertible  as  the  laws  of  philoso- 
phy, or  the  (lemonst radons  of  mathematics.  Evidence  in 
support  of  all  this  can  be  brought  from  every  age,  in  the 
history  of  man,  since  there  has  been  a  revelation  from  God 
on  earth.  Wc  xec  the  proof  of  it  every  where  around  us. 
There  Is  scarcely  a  noiijchbourhood  in  our  country,  where 
the  Bible  is  circulated,  in  which  we  cannot  point  you  to  a 
▼•ry  considerable  portion  of  its  population,  whom  its  tmtha 
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hiye  reclaimed  from  the  practice  of  vice,  and  taught  the 
practice  of  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  and  honest,  and 
just,  and  of  good  report 

Tliat  this  distinctive  and  peculiar  efiect  is  produced  upon 
every  man  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  announeed,  we  pretend 
not  to  affirm.  But  we  do  affirm,  that,  besides  producing 
this  special  renovation,  to  which  we  hare  alluded,  upon  a 
part,  it,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  elevates  the  tone 
of  moral  feeling  throughout  the  whole  community. 
Wherever  the  Bible  is  freely  circulated,  and  its  doctrines 
carried  home  to  the  understandings  of  men,  the  aspect  of 
society  is  altered ;  the  frequency  of  crime  is  diminished ; 
men  begin  to  love  justice,  and  to  administer  it  by  law  ;  and 
a  virtuous  public  opinion,  that  strongest  safeguard  of  right, 
spreads  over  a  nation  the  shield  of  its  invisible  protection. 
Wherever  it  has  faithfully  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
human  heart,  even  under  most  unpromising  circumstances, 
it  has,  within  a  single  generation,  revolutionized  the  whole 
structure  of  society ;  and  thus,  within  a  few  years,  done 
more  for  man  than  all  other  means  have  for  ages  accom- 
plished without  it  For  proof  of  all  this,  I  need  only  refer 
you  to  the  effects  of  the  Gospel  in  Greenland,  or  in  South 
Africa,  in  'liie  Society  Islands,  or  even  among  the  aborigi- 
nes of  our  own  country. 

But,  before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
well  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  inquire  whether,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  moral  efficacy,  the  Bible  may  not  exert  a  pow^ 
erful  influence  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  man. 

And  here  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  remark, 
that,  of  all  the  books  with  which,  since  the  invention  of 
writing,  this  world  has  been  deluged,  the  number  of  those 
2s  veiy  small  which  have  produced  any  perceptible  effect  on 
the  mass  of  human  character.  By  far  the  greater  part  have 
been,  even  by  their  cotemporaries,  urjioticed  and  unknown. 
Not  many  a  one  has  made  its  little  mark  upon  the  genera- 
tion that  produced  it,  though  it  sunk  with  that  generation 
to  utter  forgetfulness.  But,  after  the  ceaseless  toil  of  six 
thousand  years,  how  few  have  been  the  works,  the  adaman- 
tine basis  of  whose  reputation  has  stood  unhurt  amid  the 
fluctuations  of  time,  and  whose  impression  can  be  traced 
through  aucceadTe  centuries,  oo  the  history  of  our  speciei' 
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When,  howerer,  such  a  work  appears,  its  effects  are  ab- 
solutely Incalculable ;  and  such  a  work,  you  are  aware,  ia 
Ihe  lisiAD  OF  HoMZK.  Who  can  estimate  the  resulta 
produced  by  the  Incomparable  efforts  of  a  single  mind  ; 
Who  can  tell  what  Greece  owes  to  this  first-bom  of  sonp  ? 
Her  breathing  marbles,  her  solemn  temples,  her  unrivalled 
eloquence,  and  her  matchless  Terse,  all  poini  us  to  that 
transcendent  genius,  who,  by  the  very  splendour  of  hip 
own  effulgence,  woke  the  human  intellect  from  the  slum- 
ber of  ages.  It  was  Homer  who  gave  laws  to  the  artist ; 
It  was  Homer  who  inspired  the  poet ;  it  was  Homer  who 
thundered  in  the  senate ;  and,  more  than  all,  it  was  Ho- 
mer who  was  sung  by  the  people ;  and  hence  a  nation 
was  cast  into  the  mould  of  one  mighty  mind,  and  the  land 
of  the  Iliad  became  the  region  of  taste,  the  birth-place  of 
the  arts. 

Nor  was  this  influence  confined  within  the  limits  of 
Greece.  Long  after  the  sceptre  of  empire  had  passea 
westward.  Genius  still  held  her  court  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilyssus,  and  from  the  country  of  Homer  gave  laws  to  the 
world.  The  light,  which  the  blind  old  man  of  Sdo  had 
kindled  In  Greece,  shed  its  radiance  over  Italy ;  and  thus 
did  he  awaken  a  second  nation  into  intellectual  existence. 
And  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  power  which  this  one 
work  has  to  the  present  day  exerted  over  the  mind  of  man, 
by  remarking,  that  "  nation  after  nation,  and  century  after 
century,  has  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  transpose 
his  incidents,  new-name  his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his 
sentiments." 

But,  considered  simply  as  an  intellectual  production, 
wbo  will  compare  the  poems  of  Homer  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ?  Where  in 
die  Iliad  shall  we  find  simplicity  and  pathos  which  shall 
▼ie  with  the  narrative  of  Moses,  or  maxims  of  conduct  to 
•qual  in  wisdom  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  sublimity 
which  does  not  fade  away  before  the  conceptions  of  Job  or 
David,  of  Isaiah  or  St.  John  ?  But  I  cannot  pursue  tliis 
compariMn.  Hfeel  that  it  In  doing  wrong  to  the  mind 
which  dictated  the  Iliad,  and  to  those  other  mighty  intol- 
lects  on  whom  the  lieht  of  the  holy  oracles  never  shined. 
Who  that  has  read  hia  poem  has  not  olwerved  how  he  strove 
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fei  rain  to  ghre  dignity  to  the  mythology  of  his  time  ?   Who 
lit!  not  teen  liow  the  religion  of  his  country,  unible  to 
If       rapport  the  flight  of  his  imagination,  sunk  powerless  be- 
ll       Death  liim  ?   It  is  the  unseen  world,  where  the  master  spir- 
|.        its  of  our  race  breathe  freely,  and  are  at  home  ;  and  it  is 
,'        moomfiii  to  behold  the  intellect  of  Homer  striving  to  free 
i        itself  from  the  conceptions  of  materialism,  and  then  sink- 
'i        ing  down  in  hopeless  despair,  to  weave  idle  tales  about 
jj         Jupiter  and  Juno,  Apollo  and  Diana.     But  the  difficulties 
['         under  which  he  laboured  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  the 
ji  fact,  that  the  light,  which  he  poured  upon  the  human  intel- 

;[         lect,  taught  other  ages  how^n worthy  was  the  religion  of 
'j  his  day  of  the  man  who  was  compelled  to  use  it.     *'  It 

ll  seems  to  me,"  says  Longinus,  **  that  Homer,  when  he  de- 

scribes dissensions,  jealousies,  tears,  imprisonments,  and 
other  afflictions  to  his  deities,  liath,  as  much  as  was  in  his 
power,  made  the  men  of  the  Iliad  gods,  and  tlie  gods  men. 
To  man,  when  afflicted,  death  is  the  termination  of  evils ; 
but  he  hath  made  not  only  the  nature,  but  the  miseries,  of 
the  gods  eternal." 

If,  then,  so  great  results  have  flowed  from  this  one  ef* 
fort  of  a  single  mind,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  several,  at  least  his  equals  in  power  over 
the  human  heart?  If  that  one  genius,  though  groping  In 
the  tUtuek  darkness  of  absurd  idolatry,  wrought  so  glorious 
a  transformation  in  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  what 
may  we  not  look  for  from  the  universal  dissemination  of 
those  writings,  on  whose  authors  was  poured  the  full  splen- 
dour of  eternal  truth  i  If  unassbted  human  nature,  spell- 
bound by  a  childish  mythology,  have  done  so  much,  what 
may  we  not  hope  for  from  the  supernatural  eflbrts  of  pre- 
eminent genius,  which  spake  as  it  was  moved  by  the  Holy 
Oho0t> 


Ckmrmeter  qf  WaMngUm4 — ^Avxo. 

Trsms  has  scarcely  appeared  a  really  great  man,  whoto 
character  has  been  more  admired  fai  hie  liife  time,  or  1e« 
earreetly  mkleratood  by  hit  admirers.    When  it  is  eompro- 
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4  iiu-  inic  <:roiiii  1  ut"  tJic    stijxrioi  ity   ot   hi-*   cli. 

»ver  many  olhi.r^,  wlutiri  lie  rcctiil'lt'tl  in  ihi'  j)rinci| 
K-liou,  iiiid  rvrii  in  tlu;  iii;iimir  of  acliii:^       I>iit  peril 
ixccN  iill  tli(j  <rri  at  iin  n  llial  evtr  lived  in   the   slea 
»f  his  adherence  to  his  maxims  of  life,  and  in  the  unifo 
>f  all  his  conduct  to  Uie  same  maxims.     These  ma 
hough  wise,  were  yet  not  so  remarkable  for  their  wisdc 
or  their  authority  over  his  life ;  for,  if  there  were  an 
wi  in  hit  judgment/  (and  lie  discovered  as  few  as 
Mm,)  we  Iniow  of  no  blemishes  in  his  virtue      He  wa 
latriot  witliout  reproach  ;  he  loved  his  country  well  cnt 
D  hold  hit  tueceii  in  tenrlng  it  an  ample  recompense.  1 
kt  self-love  and  love  of  country  coincided ;  but  wlien 
xmntry  needed  sacrifices  that  no 'other  roan  could,  or  ; 
Mpe  would,  be  willing  to  make,  he  did  not  oven  hesit 
rhb  was  virtue  in  its  most  exalted  character.     More  t 
«ce  he  put  his  fame  at  hazard,  when  he  had  reason 
hink  ft  would  be  sacrificed,  at  least  in  this  age.    Two 
itarieea  cannot  be  denied ;  when  the  army  was  disband 
uid  again,  when  he  stood,  like  Leonidas  at  the  pass  of  Tb 
nopylc,  to  defend  our  independence  against  France. 

It  is,  indeed,  almost  as  difficult  to  draw  his  character, 

he  portrait  of  Virtue.    The  reasons  are  similar :  our  idi 

f  moral  excellence  are  obscure,  because  they  are  oa 

lex,  and  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  illustrations.     Wn 

igton*s  example  is  the  happiest  to  show  what  virtue 

\A,  to  delineate  his  character,  we  naturally  expatiate 

e  beauty  of  virtue ;  much  must  be  felt,  and  much  ii 

aed.     His  pre-eminence  is  not  so  much  to  be  seen  in  i 

iplay  of  any  one  virtue,  as  in  the  possession  of  them  i 

il  fai  the  .practice  of  the  most  difficult     Hereafter,  tfin 

e,  his  character  must  ha.  ^.-««-  •  • 
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||      aeidier  mistook  por  misapplied  his  own.    His  great  iiiodest3r 

i<      and  reserve  would  have  concealed  them,  if  great  occasiuaf 

I '      had  not  called  them  forth  ;  aod  then,  as  he  never  spoke 

l\      from  the  affectation  to  shine,  nor  acted  from  any  sinister 

h       Botives,  it  is  from  their  effects  only  that  we  are  to  judge  of 

I.       (heir  greatness  and  extent.     In  public  trusts,  where  men, 

|!       acting  conspicuously,  are  cautious,  and  in  those  private 

'!       concerns  where  few'  conceal  or  resist  their  weaknesses, 

L        Washington  was  uniformly  great,  pursuing  right  conduct 

I        from  right  maxims.    His  talents  were  such  as  assist  a  sound 

!        judgment,  and  ripen  with  it.     His  prudence  was  consum- 

I        mate,  and  seemed  to  take  the  direction  of  his  powers  and 

I        passions ;  for,  as  a  soldier,  he  was  more  solicitous  to  avoid 

I        mistakes  that  might  be  fatal,  than  to  perform  exploits  that 

'        are  brilliant ;  and,  as  a  statesman,  to  adhere  to  just  princi- 

!        pies,  however  old,  than  to  pursue  novelties ;  and  therefore, 

i        in  both  characters,  his  qualities  were  singularly  adapted  to 

I        the  interest,  and.  were  tried  in  the  greatest  perils  of  the 

I        country.    His  habits  of  inquiry  were  so  far  remarkable,  that 

'        he  was  never  satisfied  with  investigating,  nor  desisted  from 

I        it,  so  long  as  he  had  less  than  all  the  light  that  he  could  obtain 

I        upon  a  subject,  and  then  he  made  his  decision  without  bias. 

This  command  over  the  partialities  that  so  generally  stop 

men  short,  or  turn  them  aside  in  their  pursuit  of  truth,  is 

one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  unvaried  course  of  right 

I        conduct  in  so  many  difficult  scenes,  where  every  human 

i        actor  must  be  presumed  to  err.     If  he  had  strong  passions, 

I        ho^iad  learned  to  subdue  them,  and  to  be  moderate  and 

mild.     If  he  had  weaknesses,  he  concealed  them,  which 

is  rare,  and  excluded  them  from  the  government  of  his 

I        temper  and  conduct,  which  is  still  more  rare.     If  he  loved 

I        £une,  he  never  made  improper  compliances  for  what  is 

i        called  popularity.     The  fame  he  enjoyed  is  of  the  kind 

that  wiU  last  forever;  yet  it  was  rather  the  effect,  than  the 

motive  of  his  conduct     Some  future  Plutarch  will  search 

for  a  parallel  toliis  character.  Epaminondas  is  perhaps  the 

brightest  name  of  all  antiquity.     Our  Washington  resem- 

Uled  him  in  the  purity  and  ardour  of  his  patriotism  ;  and 

like  him  he  first  exalted  the  glory  of  his  country.     There, 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  the  parallel  ends ;  for  Thebes  fell  with 

-But  tueb  compuiioiis  cannot  te  pursued 
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fir  without  departing  from  the  similitude.  For  we  sIhH 
find  it  as  difficult  to  compare  great  men  as  great  rivers. 
Some  we  admire  for  the  length  and  rapidity  of  their  cur* 
rent,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  cataracts ;  others  for  the 
majestic  silence  and  fulness  of  their  streams :  we  cannot 
bring  them  together  to  measure  the  difference  of  their 
waters.  The  unambitious  life  of  Washington,  declining 
fame,  yet  courted  by  it,  seemed,  like  the  Ohio,  to  choose 
its  long  way  through  solitudes,  dlfiiising  fertility  ;  or,  like 
his  own  Potomac,  widening  and  deepening  his  channel 
as  he  approaches  the  sea,  and  displaying  most  the  useful- 
ness and  serenity  of  his  greatness  towards  the  end  of  his 
course.  Such  a  citizen  would  do  honour  to  any  country. 
The  constant  affection  and  veneration  of  his  country  will 
show,  that  it  was  worthy  of  such  a  citizen. 

However  his  military  fame  may  excite  the  wonder  of 
mankind,  it  is  chiefly  by  his  civil  magistracy,  that  his  ex- 
ample will  instruct  them.  Great  generals  have  arisen  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  most  in  those  of  despot- 
Ism  and  darkness.  In  times  of  violence  and  convulsion, 
they  rise,  by  the  force  of  the  whirlwind,  high  enough  to 
ride  in  it,  and  direct  the  storm.  Like  meteors,  they  glare 
on  the  black  clouds  with  a  splendour,  that,  while  it  dazslcs 
and  terrifies,  makes  nothing  visible  but  the  darkness.  The 
fame  of  heroes  b  indeed  growing  vulgar ;  they  multiply 
in  every  long  war ;  they  stand  in  history,  and  thickea  in 
their  ranks,  almost  as  undistinguished  as  their  own  soldiers. 
But  such  a  chief  magistrate  as  Washington  appears,  like  the 
pole  star  In  a  clear  sky,  to  direct  the  skilful  statesman.  His 
presidency  will  form  an  epoch,  and  be  distinguished  as  the 
age  of  Washington.  Already  it  assumes  its  high  place  in 
the  political  region.  Like  the  milky  way,  it  whitens  along 
Its  allotted  portion  of  the  hemisphere.  The  latest  genera- 
tions of  men  will  survey,  through  the  telescope  of  history, 
the  space  where  so  many  virtues  blend  their  rays,  and  de- 
light to  separate  them  into  groups  and  distinct  virtues.  As 
the  best  illustration  of  them,  the  living  monument  to  which 
the  first  of  patriots  would  have  chosen  to  consign  his  fiune 
It  Is  my  earnest  prayer  to  Heaven  that  onr  country  may 
mbabt,  even  to  that  late  day,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  libeHy 
and  happiness,  and  mIngU  its  mild  glory  with  Washhigtim'f 
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Ltk^un  ^f  periodieal  CompoHtum. — ^Idlx  Mait. 

I  KM  ow  thmt  it  is  an  arduous  undertalnog,  fbr  one  whoM 
Bind  rarely  feela  the  apring  of  bodily  health  bear.^  it  up, 
irboae  frame  is  soon  worn  by  mental  labour,  and  who  can 
Mklom  go  to  hii  task  with  that  hopeful  aense  sustaining 
h'.ir.,  which  a  vigorous  and  dear  spirit  gives  to  the  soul.  To 
kDOw  that  our  hour  for  toil  is  come,  and  that  we  are  weak 
aad  unprepared;  to  feel  that  depression  or  lassitude  is 
weighing  us  down,  when  we  mutt  feign  lightness  and 
Birth  ;  or  to  mock  our  secret  griefs  with  show  of  others 
DSt  akin,  must  be  the  fate  of  him  who  labours  in  such  a 
work.  This  is  not  all.  When  our  work  is  done,  and  well 
done,  the  excitement  which  the  employment  had  given  us 
b  gone,  the  spirits  sink  down,  and  there  is  a  dreadful  void 
in  the  mind.  We  feel  as  powerless  as  infancy  till  pushed 
to  the  exertion  of  our  powers  again ;  even  great  success  has 
its  terrors.  We  fear  that  we  shall  never  do  so  well  again ; 
ind  know  how  churlishly  the  world  receives  from  us  that 
which  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  what  we  have  given 
tkem  before. 

Yet  these  sufferings  have  their  rewards.  To  bear  up 
igainst  ill  health  by  a  sudden  and  strong  efibrt,  to  shake  oflT 
low.  spirits,  and  drive  awjay  the  mists  which  lie  thick  and 
htavy  upon  the  mind,  gives  a  new  state  of  being  to  the 
STHil  cheerful  as  the  ligfaL  To  sit  at  home  in  our  easy 
cnair,  and  send  our  gay  thoughts  abroad,  as  it  were,  oo 
wings  to  thousands — to  imagine  them  laughing  over  the 
odd  fancies  and  drolleries  which  had  made  ^is  vain  and 
happy  in  secret,  multiplies  and  spreads  our  sympathies  qui- 
etly and  happily  through  the  world.  In  this  way,  too,  we 
can  pour  out  before  the  world  thoughts  which  had  never 
been  laid  open  even  to  a  friend ;  and  make  it  feel  our  mel- 
ancholy, and  bear  our  griefs,  while  we  still  sit  in  the  secret 
ef  our  fouls.  The  heart  tells  its  story  abroad,  yet  loses  not 
its  delicacy :  it  lays  itself  bare,  but  is  still  senaUTe. 


.   ......vr.^   oi  me   world   !-«  full  of  testimc 

how  much  drpcnds  upon  irulu-try  ;   not  an   eiiii 
ha**  lived  but  i.>4  an  exaiiiplo  ol   it.      Vet,  in  con 
all  thi'i,  the  aliiio>;t  universal  tcclinp:  appears  to 
dustry  can  cflect  nothing,  that  eminence  is  th 
tccident,  and  thtt  every  one  must  be  content  to  i 
wbtt  he  mty  happen  to  be.    Thus  multitudes, 
fbrwmrd  is  teachers  and  guides,  suffer  themselve 
isfied  with  die  most  indifferent  attainments,  and  t 
mediocrity,  without  so  much  as  inquiring  how 
rise  higher,  much  less  making  any  attempt  to 
any  other  art  they  would  hare  served  an  apprc 
and  would  be  ashamed  to  practise  it  in  public  be 
*iad  learned  it.     If  any  one  would  sing,  he  atten 
tor.  and  is  drilled  in  the  Tery  elementary  princi) 
only  aHer  the  most  laborious  process  dares  to  exi 
voice  in  public.    This  he  does,  though  he  has  sc 
thing  to  learn  but  the  mechanical  execution  of  % 
fai  sensible  forms  before  the«eye.    But  the  extempoi 
er,  who  is  to  invent  as  well  as  to  utter,  to  carry  on  i 
tion  of  the  mind  as  well  as  to  produce  sound,  enters 
work  without  preparatory  discipline,  and  then  won 
he  fails !     If  he  were  learning  to  play  on  the  flute 
lie  exhibitbn,  what  hours  and  days  would  he  spen* 
ing  facility  to  his  fingers,  and  attaining  the  powe 
sweetest  and  most  expressive  execution !     If  he  ^ 
voting  himself  to  the  organ,  what  months  and  yea 
he  labour,  that  he  might  know  its  compass,  and  b 
of  its  keys,  and  be  able  to  draw  out,  at  will,  all  it 
combinations  of  harmonious  sound,  and  its  fhll  rich 
delicacy  of  expression  I     And  yet  he  will  fancy 
grandest,  the  most  various  ■««»  «*'*-*  — 
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preheoiive  power !  He  finds  himself  a  bungler  tn  the  tt« 
tempt,  is  mortified  st  his  failure,  and  settles  it  in  his  mind 
fcrever,  thai  the  attempt  is  vain. 

Success  in  every  art,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  talent* 
b  always  the  reward  of  industry  and  pains.  But  the  in- 
itances  are  many,  of  men  of  the  finest  natural  genius, 
whose  beginning  has  promised  much,  but  who  have  de* 
Ifenerated  wretchedly  as  they  advanced,  because  they 
frusted  to  their  gifts,  and  made  no  efforts  to  improve.  That 
there  have  never  been  other  men  of  equal  endowments 
with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  none  would  venture  to  sup- 
i  pose ;  but  who  have  so  devoted  themselves  to  their  art,  or 
become  equal  in  excellence  ?  If  those  great  men  had  been 
I  content,  like  others,  to  continue  as  they  began,  and  had 

i '        never  made  their  persevering  efforts  for  improvement,  what 
>  ^roald  their  countries  have  benefited  from  their  genius^  or 

j        the  world  have  known  of  their  fame  ?     They  would  have 
.         been  lost  in  the  undistinguished  crowd,  that  sunk  to  oblivion 
\\        miound  them.     Of  how  many  more  will  tho  same  remark 
■\        prove  true  !     What  encouragement  is  thus  given  to  tlie 
industrious !     With  such  encouragement,  how  inexcusable 
i        is  the  negligence,  which  suffers  tiie  most  interesting  and 
..       important  truths  to  seem  heavy  and  dull,  and  fall  ineffec- 
tual to  the  ground,  through  mere  sluggishness  in  their  de- 

I  Hvery !  How  unworthy  of  one,  who  performs  the  high 
il  functions  of  a  religious  tnstructer,  upon  whom  depend,  in  a 
'  great  measure,  tiie  religious  knowledge,  and  devotional 
I'  senliments,  and  final  character,  of  many  fellow-beings, — 
'  I  to  imagine,  that  be  can  worthily  discharge  this  great  con- 
';  cem,  by  occasionally  talking  for  an  hour,  he  knows  not 
I'      how,  and  in  a  manner  which  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  ren- 

II  der  correct,  impressive,  and  attractive ;  and  which,  simply 
i;  '  through  want  of  that  command  ov^r  himself,  which  study 
1 1       would  give,  is  immethodical,  verbose,  inaccurate,  feeble, 

trifling  It  has  been  said  of  the  good  preacher,  that "  truths 
divine  come  mended  from  his  tongue.*'  Alasl  they  come 
mined  and  worthless  from  such  a  man  as  this.  They  lose 
that  holy  energy,  by  which  they  arc  to  convert  the  soul  and 
purify  man  for  heaven,  and  sink,  in  interest  and  efficacy, 
below  the  level  of  fhose  principles,  which  govern  the  orcU- 
nary  alEiirs  of  this  lower  world 
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Ingratitude  towarda  the  Deity, — ^Applstojt. 

Pkrhaps  there  U  no  crime  which  finds  fewer  adTocatet 
dim  ingnUtiide.  Persons  accused  of  this  may  deny  th« 
cliarge,  but  they  never  attempt  to  justify  the  disposition 
They  never  say  tliat  there  is  no  obliquity  and  demerit  in 
being  unmindful  of  benefits.  If  a  moral  fitness  is  discern* 
ible  on  any  occasion,  it  is  so  on  an  occasion  of  favours  l>e- 
■lowed  and  received.  In  proportion  to  these  favours  la 
the  degree  of  demerit  attached  to  ingratitude.  Agreeable 
to  this  is  the  sentence  so  often  quoted  from  Publlus  Syrus, 
<•  Omne  dixeris  maledictum^quum  ingratum  hominem  diz- 
•ris." 

With  what  feelings  do  we  receive  and  enjoy  favours 
bestowed  by  our  Creator !  Our  dependence  on  him  is  ab- 
solute and  universal.  Existence  is  not  more  truly  his  g^, 
than  are  all  those  objects,  which  render  existence  valuable. 
To  his  munificence  are  we  indebted  for  intellectual  powers, 
and  the  means  for  their  cultivation ;  for  the  sustenance 
daily  provided ;  for  the  enjoyments  derived  from  the  ac- 
tive and  varying  scenes  of  the  day,  and  from  the  rest  and 
tranquillity  of  the  night.  His  gifts  are  the  relations  and 
friends,  whom  we  love,  and  from  whose  affection  to  us  so 
considerable  a  part  of  the  joy  of  life  is  derived.  His  are 
the  showers  which  moisten,  and  the  sun  which  warms  the 
earth.  From  Him  are  the  pleasures  and  animation  of 
spring,  and  the  riches  of  harvest — all,  that  satisfies  the  ap- 
petite, supports  or  restores  the  animal  system,  gratifies  the 
ear,  or  charms  the  eye.  With  what  emotions,  let  it  be 
asked,  are  all  these  objects  viewed,  and  these  blessings  en- 
joyed ?  Is  it  the  habit  of  man  to  acknowledge  God  in  his 
works,  and  to  attribute  all  his  pleasures  and  security  of  life 
to  the  Creator's  munificence  ?  Possession  and  prosperity 
are  enjoyed  not  as  a  gift  to  the  undeserving,  but  as  the  re- 
sult of  chance  or  good  fortune,  or  as  the  merited  reward  of 
our  own  prudence  and  effort.  Were  gratitude  a  trait  in  the 
human  character,  it  would  be  proportionate  to  obligation  ; 
and  where  much  is  received  much  would  be  acknowledged. 
In  this  the  liveliest  sense  of  obligation  would  be  exhibited 
among  the  wealthy,  and  those  whose  prosperity  had  been 
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long  tod  uninterrupted.  But  do  facts  correspcmd  to  thif 
npposttiao  i  Are  God,  his  providence,  and  bounty,  moit 
lensibly  and  devoutly  acknowledged  by  you,  who  feel  no 
irant,  and  are  tried  by  no  adversity  ?  The  truth  is,  our 
■ense  of  obligation  usually  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  and  duration  of  blessings  bestowed.  A  long 
eeurao  of  prosperity  renders  us  the  more  insensible  and 
Irreligious. 

But  on  no  subject  is  human  ingratitude  so  remarkably 
apparent,  as  in  regard  to  the  Christian  religion.  1  speak 
not  of  those  who  reject,  but  of  tho^  who  believe  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  of  course  believe  that  **  God  so  loved  the 
world,  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  might  not  perish.*'  Search  all  the  records 
of  every  era  and  nation ;  look  through  the  works  of  God 
so  far  as  they  Jire  open  to  human  inspection,  and  you  find 
nothing  which  equally  displays  the  riches  of  divine  mercy* 
The  Son  of  God  died  to  save  culprits  from  merited  condem« 
nation.  But  is  this  subject  contemplated  with  interest, 
with  joy,  with  astonishment  ?  It  is  viewed  with  the  moot 
frigid  indiflference  or  heartfelt  reluctance.  The  human 
mind,  for  froA  considering  this  as  a  favourite  subject,  flies 
from  it,  when  occasionally  presented. 


RestMtanee  to  Oppreanon.* — J.  QuxircT,  Jirw. 

To  complain  of  the  enormities  of  power,  to  ezpostulata 
with  overgrown  oppressors,  hath  in  all  ages  been  denomi* 
nated  sedition  and  faction ;  and  to  turn  upon  tyrants,  trea- 
son and  rebellion.  But  tyrants  are  rebels  against  the  first 
laws  of  Heaven  and  society ;  to  oppose  their  ravages  is  an 
Instinct  of  nature — the  inspiration  of  God  in  the  heart  of 
nan.  In  the  noble  resistance  which  mankind  make  to  ex- 
orbitant ambition  and  power,  they  always  feel  that  dlvino 
afflatus,  whieh,  paramount  to  every  thing  human,  caooei 
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Her  breathing  marbles,  her  solemn  ten»pU»s,  her  unr 
eloquence,   and   her   matchless  verse,  all   poini  us 
transcendent  genius,  who,  by    the   very   splendour 
own  eHulgence,  woke  the  human  intellect  Irom  the 
ber  of  ages.     It  was  Homer  who  gave  laws  to  the 
It  was  Homer  who  inapired  the  poet ;  it  was  Homei 
UittBderad  In  the  aenate  ;  and,  more  than  all,  it  wai 
■Mr  who  wai  fuiig  hy  the  people ;  and  hence  a  i 
wtf  CMt  faalo  the  mould  of  one  mighty  mind,  and  the 
«f  the  lUad  became  the  region  of  taste,  the  birth-pla 
tliearta. 

Ner  wae  liili  Inflaeiiee  eoofined  within  the  liml 
Greece.    Long  after  the  aeeptre  of  empire  had  p 
weetward,  Oenhia  allll  held  her  coart  on  the  banka  o 
Iljraaiu,  and  from  the  country  of  Homer  gaTe  laws  ti 
world.    The  light,  which  the  blind  old  man  of  Scfa 
kindled  In  Greece,  shed  Its  radiance  over  Italy ;  and 
did  he  awaken  a  second  nation  into  inteilectui^  ezlit4 
And  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  power  which  this 
work  has  to  the  present  day  exerted  over  the  mind  «f  \ 
by  remarking,  that  "  nafkm  after  nation,  and  century 
eentury,  has  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  trans 
his  faiddents,  new-name  his  characters,  and  paraphraai 
•entimenti.'* 

But,  considered  simply  as  an  Intellectual  produc 
wIk>  will  compare  the  poems  of  Homer  with  the  I 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatament  ?  Wher 
tfie  Iliad  shall  we  find  simplicity  and  pathos  which  i 
▼ie  with  the  narratlTe  of  Moaes,  or  maxims  of  conduc 
•quel  in  wisdom  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  sublii 
whidi  does  not  fode  away  before  the  conceptions  of  Jo 


^,^,1   many  t)(l»cr>,  whom  ho  rc-i'iiililt.'il  in 
iiclion,  and  even  in  l\\v.  rii.uiiuT  of  .iclin;^: 
e\fi-N  all  the  j;rtMl  iin  ii  thai  ovrr   hvcd   in 
of  hi>  ailhiToni'c  t(j  hi  ■;  iiiaxinis  ol"  lilc,  and  ii 
of  all  his  conduct  to  Ihe  ^iunc   maxims. 
though  wise,  were  yet  not  so  remarkable  for  t 
for  their  authority  ovei  his  life  ;  for,  if  thei 
rors  in  his  judgment^  (and  fie  discovered 
man,)  we  know  of  no  blemishes  in  his  virtue 
patriot  without  reproach  ;  he  loved  his  counti 
to  hold  his  success  in  serving  it  an  ample  reco 
far  aelf-love  and  love  of  country  coincided  ; 
country  needed  sacrifices  that  no  'other  man  < 
haps  would,  be  willing  to  make,  ho  did  not  t 
This  was  virtue  in  its  most  exalted  character 
once  he  put  his  fame  at  hazard,  when  he  ti 
think  it  would  be  sacrificed,  at  least  in  this  ag 
starices  cannot  be  denied ;  when  the  army  wi 
and  again,  when  he  stood,  like  Leonidas  at  the 
mopylc,  to  defend  our  indei>endenco  against  F 
It  is,  indeed,  almost  as  difficult  to  draw  his  ( 
the  portrait  of  Virtue.     The  reasons  are  simili 
of  moral  excellence  are  obscure,  because  th< 
ploz,  and  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  illustratit 
ington's  example  is  the  happiest  to  show  whi 
and,  to  delineate  his  character,  we  naturally 
the  beauty  of  virtue  ;  much  must  be  felt,  and 
gined.     His  pre-eminence  is  not  so  much  to  b 
display  of  any  one  virtue,  as  in  the  possession 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  most  difficult     Hen 
fore,  his  character  must  be  studied  before  it  v 
Ing;  and  then  It  wJii  »-- 
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■either  mistook  por  minpplied  his  own.    His  g^reat  raodestf 
I  and  reserve  would  have  coueoaled  them,  if  great  occasiuot 

liad  not  called  them  forth ;  and  then,  as  he  never  spoire 
I  from  the  atfectation  to  shine,  nor  acted  from  any  sinister 

■kotives,  it  is  from  their  eflfccts  only  that  we  are  to  judge  of 
I  their  greatness  and  extent.     In  public  trusts,  where  men, 

icting  cronspicuously,  are  cautious,  and  in  those  private 
coocerns  where  few  conceal  or  resist  their  weaknesses, 
Washin)*:ton  was  uniformly  great,  pursuing  right  conduct 
from  right  maxims.  His  t:ilents  were  such  as  assist  a  sound 
judgment,  and  ripen  with  it.  His  prudence  was  consum- 
mate, and  seemed  to  take  the  direction  of  his  powers  and 
passions  ;  for,  as  a  soldier,  he  was  more  solicitous  to  avoid 
I  mistakes  that  might  be  fatal,  than  to  perform  exploits  that 

are  brilliant ;  and,  as  a  statesman,  to  adhere  to  just  princi- 
ples, however  old,  than  to  pursue  oovelties ;  and  therefore, 
,  in  both  characters,  his  qualities  were  singularly  adapted  to 

the  interest,  aad  were  tried  in  the  greatest  perils  of  the 
eountry.    Hu  habits  of  inquiry  were  so  far  remarkable,  that 
he  was  never  satisfied  with  investigating,  nor  desisted  from 
it,  so  long  as  he  had  less  than  all  the  light  that  he  could  obtain 
upon  a  subject,  and  then  he  made  his  decision  without  bias. 
This  command  over  the  partialities  that  so  generally  stop 
men  short,  or  turn  them  aside  in  their  pursuit  of  truth,  it 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  unvaried  course  of  right 
conduct  in  so  many  difficult  scenes,  where  every  human 
actor  must  be  presumed  to  err.     If  he  had  strong  passions, 
hrJiad  learned  to  subdue  them,  and  to  be  moderate  and 
luild.     If  he  had  weaknesses,  he  concealed  them,  which 
is  rare,  and  excluded  them  from  the  government  of  his 
temper  and  conduct,  which  is  still  more  rare.     If  he  loved 
fame,  he  never  made  improper  compliances  for  what  it 
V         called  popularity.     The  fame  he  enjoyed  is  of  the  kind 
<\        that  will  last  forever ;  yet  it  was  rather  the  effect,  than  the 
motive  of  his  conduct     Some  future  Plutarch  will  search 
\\       for  a  parallel  to  his  character.  Epaminondas  is  perhaps  the 
\l       brightest  name  of  all  antiquity.     Our  Washington  resem- 
bled hinv  in  the  purity  and  ardour  of  his  patriotism ;  and 
like  him  he  first  exalted  the  glory  of  his  country.     There, 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  the  parallel  ends ;  for  Thebes  fell  with 
IlpuiiliioiidaB. — But  tueh  compriioni  cannot  he  pursued 
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far  without  departing  from  the  similitude.  For  we 
find  it  as  difficult  to  compare  great  men  as  great  riven. 
Some  wc  admire  for  the  length  and  rapidity  of  their  cur- 
rent,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  cataracts ;  others  for  the 
majestic  silence  and  fulness  of  their  streams :  we  eannot 
bring  them  together  to  measure  the  difference  of  their 
waters.  The  unambitious  life  of  Washington,  declining 
fame,  yet  courted  by  it,  seemed,  like  the  Ohio,  to  choose 
Its  long  way  through  solitudes,  diffusing  fertility  ;  or,  like 
his  own  Potomac,  widening  and  deepening  his  channel 
as  he  approaches  the  sea,  and  displaying  most  the  useful- 
ness and  serenity  of  his  greatness  towards  the  end  of  his 
course.  Such  a  citizen  would  do  honour  to  any  country. 
The  constant  affection  and  veneration  of  his  country  will 
show,  that  it  was  worthy  of  such  a  citizen. 

However  his  military  fame  may  excite  the  wonder  of 
mankind,  it  is  chiefly  by  his  civil  magistracy,  that  his  ex- 
ample will  instruct  them.  Great  generals  have  arisen  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  most  in  those  of  despot- 
ism and  darkness.  In  times  of  violence  and  convulsion, 
they  rise,  by  the  force  of  the  whirlwind,  high  enough  to 
ride  in  it,  and  direct  the  storm.  Like  meteors,  they  glare 
on  the  black  clouds  with  a  splendour,  that,  while  it  dazzles 
and  terrifies,  makes  nothing  visible  but  the  darkness.  The 
lame  of  heroes  is  indeed  growing  vulgar ;  they  multiply 
in  every  long  war ;  they  stand  in  history,  and  thickea  in 
their  ranks,  almost  as  undistinguished  as  their  own  soldiers. 

But  such  a  chief  magistrate  as  Washington  appears,  like  the 
pole  star  in  a  clear  sky,  to  direct  the  skilful  statesman.  His 
presidency  will  form  an  epoch,  and  be  distinguished  as  the 
age  of  Washington.  Already  it  assumes  its  high  place  in 
the  political  region.  Like  the  milky  way,  it  whitens  along 
Its  allotted  portion  of  the  hemisphere.  The  latest  genera- 
tions of  men  will  survey,  through  tlie  telescope  of  history, 
the  space  where  so  many  virtues  blend  their  rays,  and  de- 
light to  separate  them  into  groups  and  distinct  virtues.  As 
the  best  illustration  of  them,  the  living  monument  to  which 
the  first  of  patriots  would  have  chosen  to  consign  his  &me 
It  is  my  earnest  prayer  to  Heaven  that  our  country  may 
Mibdst,  even  to  that  late  day,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  liberty 
and  happiness,  and  mingU  its  mild  glory  with  Washington's 
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I  KM  ow  that  it  is  an  arduous  undertaking,  for  one  whoso 
muui  rarely  feels  the  spring  of  bodily  health  bear.^  it  up, 
trbose  frame  is  soon  worn  by  mental  labour,  and  who  can 
•<ldom  go  to  his  task  with  that  hopeful  sense  sustaining 
h'.ir.,  which  a  vigorous  and  clear  spirit  gives  to  the  soul.  To 
know  that  our  hour  (or  toil  is  come,  and  that  we  are  weak 
and  unprepared;  to  feel  that  depression  or  lassitude  is 
weighing  us  down,  when  we  must  feign  lightness  and 
mirth  ;  or  to  mock  our  secret  griels  with  show  of  others 
not  akin,  must  be  the  fate  of  him  who  labours  in  such  a 
work.  This  is  not  all.  When  our  work  is  done,  and  well 
done,  the  excitement  which  the  employment  had  given  us 
is  gone,  the  spirits  sink  down,  and  thera  is  a  dreadful  void 
in  the  mind.  We  feel  as  powerless  as  infancy  till  pushed 
to  the  exertion  of  our  powers  again ;  even  great  success  has 
its  terrors.  We  fear  that  we  shall  never  do  so  well  again ; 
ind  know  how  churlishly  the  world  receives  from  us  that 
which  will  not  bear  a  compaiison  with  what  we  have  given 
(hem  before. 

Yet  these  sufferings  have  their  rewards.  To  bear  up 
against  ill  health  by  a  sudden  and  strong  eflbrt,  to  shake  off 
low.  spirits,  and  drive  awjiy  the  mists  which  lie  thick  and 
heavy  upon  the  mind,  gives  a  new  state  of  being  to  the 
inul  cheerful  as  the  light.  To  sit  at  home  in  our  easy 
coair,  and  send  our  gay  thoughts  abroad,  as  it  were,  on 
wings  to  thousands — to  imagine  them  laughing  over  the 
odd  fancies  and  drolleries  which  had  made  *Us  vain  and 
happy  in  secret,  multiplies  and  spreads  our  sympathies  qui- 
etly and  happily  through  the  world.  In  this  way,  too,  we 
can  pour  out  before  the  world  thoughts  which  bad  never 
been  laid  open  even  to  a  fHend ;  and  make  it  feel  our  mel- 
ancholy, and  bear  our  griefs,  while  we  still  sit  in  the  secret 
of  our  pouls.  The  heart  tells  its  story  abroad,  yet  losos  ool 
Its  delicacy :  U  lays  itself  bare,  but  u  still  aoiiathro. 
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Indmtry  neeeftary  to  the  Mtainment  of  Eloquette^,^ 
Ware. 

Thk  history  of  the  world  U  full  of  testimony  to  proT« 
how  much  depends  upon  industry ;  not  an  eminent  oritor 
has  lived  but  is  an  example  of  it  Yet,  in  contradiction  to 
all  this,  the  almost  universal  feeling  appears  to  be,  that  in- 
dustry can  effect  nothiug,  that  eminence  is  the  result  of 
accident,  and  that  every  one  must  be  content  to  remain  just 
what  he  may  happen  to  be.  Thus  multitudes,  who  oomo 
forward  as  teachers  and  guides,  suffer  themselves  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  most  indifferent  attainments,  and  a  miserable 
mediocrity,  without  so  much  as  inquiring  how  they  may 
rise  higher,  much  less  making  any  attempt  to  rise.  For 
any  other  art  they  would  have  served  an  apprenticeship, 
and  would  be  ashamed  to  practise  it  in  public  before  they 
had  learned  it.  If  any  one  would  sing,  he  attends  a  mas* 
ter,  and  is  drilled  in  the  very  elementary  principles ;  and 
only  after  the  most  laborious  process  dares  to  exercise  his 
voice  in  public.  This  he  does,  though  he  has  scarce  any 
thing  to  learn  but  the  mechanical  execution  of  what  lies 
in  sensible  forms  before  the^ye.  But  the  extempore  speak- 
er, who  is  to  invent  as  well  as  to  utter,  to  carry  on  an  oj>era- 
tion  of  the  mind  as  well  as  to  produce  sound,  enters  upon  the 
work  without  preparatory  discipline,  and  then  wonders  that 
he  fails  !  If  he  were  learning  to  play  on  the  flute  for  pub- 
lic exhibition,  what  hours  and  days  would  he  spend  in  giv- 
ing facility  to  his  fingers,  and  attaining  the  power  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  expressive  execution !  If  he  were  de- 
voting himself  to  the  organ,  what  months  and  years  would 
he  labour,  that  he  might  know  its  compass,  and  be  master 
of  its  keys,  and  be  able  to  draw  out,  at  will,  all  its  various 
combinations  of  harmonious  sound,  and  its  f^ill  richness  and 
delicacy  of  expression  !  And  yet  he  will  fancy  that  the 
grandest,  the  most  various  and  most  expressive  of  all  instni- 
i  racnts,  which  the  infinite  Creator  has  fashioned  by  the  union 
of  an  intellectual  soul  with  the  powers  of  speech,  may  be 
played  upon  without  study  or  practice ;  he  coinos  to  it  a 
mere  uninstructed  tyro,  and  thinks  to  manage  all  its  stops, 
and  command  the  whole  compass  of  its  varied  and  com- 
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prehenalve  power !     He  finds  himself  a  bungler  tn  the  at* 

I         tempt,  is  mortified  at   his  failure,  and  settles  it  In  his  mind 

,         Ibrever,  that  the  attempt  is  vain. 

I  Success  in  every  art,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  talent^ 

ia  always  the  reward  of  industry  and  pains.     But  the  In- 

I  stances  are  many,  of  men  of  the  finest  natural  genius, 
whose  beginning  has  promised  much,  but  who  have  de* 

I  generated  wretchedly  as   they   advanced,  because   they 

trusted  to  their  gifts,  and  made  no  efforts  to  improve.  That 
there  have  never  been  other  men  of  equal  endowments 
with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  none  would  venture  to  sup- 
pose ;  but  who  have  so  devoted  themselves  to  their  art,  or 
become  equal  in  excellence  ?  If  those  great  men  had  been 
content,  like  others,  to  continue  as  they  began,  and  had 
never  made  their  persevering  efforts  for  improvement,  what 
would  their  countries  have  benefited  from  their  genius^  or 
the  world  have  known  of  their  fame  ?  They  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  undistinguished  crowd,  that  sunk  to  oblivion 
aiound  them.  Of  how  many  more  will  the  same  remark 
prove  true !  What  encouragement  is  thus  given  to  the 
industrious !  With  such  encouragement,  how  inexcusable 
\s  the  negligence,  which  suffers  Uie  most  interesting  and 
important  truths  to  seem  heavy  and  dull,  and  fall  ineffec- 
tual to  the  ground,  through  mere  sluggishness  in  their  de- 
livery !  How  unworthy  of  one,  who  performs  the  high 
functions  of  a  religious  instructer,  upon  whom  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  religious  knowledge,  and  devotional 
sentiments,  and  final  character,  of  many  fellow-beings, — 
to  imagine,  that  he  can  worthily  discharge  this  great  con- 
cern, by  occasionally  talking  for  an  hour,  he  knows  not 
how,  and  in  a  manner  which  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  ren- 
der correct,  impressive,  and  attractive ;  and  which,  simply 
through  want  of  that  command  ov^r  himself,  which  study 

\  would  give,  is  immethodical,  verbose,  inaccurate,  feeble, 

trifling  It  has  been  said  of  the  good  preacher,  that "  truths 
divine  come  mended  from  his  tongue."  Alas!  they  come 
ruined  and  worthless  from  such  a  man  as  this.  They  lose 
that  holy  energy,  by  which  they  are  to  convert  the  soul  and 
purify  man  for  heaven,  and  sink.  In  interest  and  efficacy, 
below  the  level  of  fhose  principles,  which  govern  the  ordi- 
nary affiiirs  of  this  lower  world 
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Ingratitude  towards  the  Deity, — Appi.KTOjr. 

PsRHAPs  there  is  no  crime  which  finds  fewer  ndvoettaf 
than  ini^titude.  Persons  accused  of  this  may  deny  th« 
charge,  but  they  never  attempt  to  justify  the  disposition 
They  never  say  that  there  is  no  obliquity  and  demerit  in 
being  unmindful  of  benefits.  If  a  moral  fitness  is  discern* 
ibie  on  any  occasion,  it  is  so  on  an  occasion  of  favours  l>e- 
■toweU  and  received.  In  proportion  to  these  favours  it 
the  degree  of  demerit  attached  to  ingratitude.  Agreeable 
to  this  is  the  sentence  so  oilen  quoted  from  Publius  Syrus* 
*-Omne  dixerls  maledictum^quum  ingratum  hominem  diz- 
eris." 

With  what  feelings  do  we  receive  and  enjoy  favours 
bestowed  by  our  Creator !  Our  dependence  on  him  is  ab- 
solute and  universal.  Existence  is  not  more  truly  his  gift* 
than  are  all  those  objects,  which  render  existence  valuable* 
To  his  munificence  are  we  indebted  for  intellectual  powers, 
and  the  means  for  their  cultivation;  for  the  sustenance  !| 
daily  provided  ;  for  the  enjoyments  derived  from  the  ac-  !  | 
tive  and  varying  scenes  of  the  day,  and  from  the  rest  and  1 1 
tranquillity  of  the  night.  His  gifts  are  the  relations  and  I  i 
friends,  whom  we  love,  and  from  whose  affection  to  us  so  J 
considerable  a  part  of  the  joy  of  life  is  derived.  His  are  {{ 
the  showers  which  moisten,  and  the  sun  which  warms  the 
earth.  From  Him  are  the  pleasures  and  animation  of  !' 
spring,  and  the  riches  of  harvest — all,  that  satisfies  the  ap-  i 

petite,  supports  or  restores  the  animal  system,  gratifies  the  jj 
ear,  or  charms  the  eye.  With  what  emotions,  let  it  be  | , 
asked,  are  all  these  objects  viewed,  and  these  blessings  en-  || 
joyed  ?  Is  it  the  habit  of  man  to  acknowledge  God  in  his  t 
works,  and  to  attribute  all  his  pleasures  and  security  of  life  | 
to  the  Creator's  munificence  ?  Possession  and  prosperity 
are  enjoyed  not  as  a  gift  to  the  undeserving,  but  as  the  re-  | ! 
suit  of  chance  or  good  fortune,  or  as  the  merited  reward  of 
our  own  prudence  and  effort.  Were  gratitude  a  trait  in  the  i  j 
human  character,  it  would  be  proportionate  to  obligation ;  ^  j 
and  where  much  is  received  much  would  be  acknowledged.  | 

In  this  the  liveliest  sense  of  obligation  would  be  exhibited        1 1 
among  the  wealthy,  and  those  whose  prosperity  had  bees 
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kmg  iDd  unintemipted.  But  do  fteta  correfpond  to  this 
•upposition  ?  Are  God,  his  providence,  and  bounty,  moit 
tensibly  and  devoutly  admowledged  by  you,  who  feel  ne 
U  irant,  and  are  tried  by  no  adversity  ?  The  truth  Is,  our 
I  lense  of  obligation  usually  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the 
!|  greatness  and  duration  of  blessings  bestowed.  A  kmg 
'I  esurse  of  prosperity  renders  us  the  more  insensible  and 
/'        irreligious. 

•  /  But  on  no  subject  is  human  ingratitttde  so  remarkably 

,/         ipparent,  as  in  regard  to  the  Christian  religion.     I  speak 

ii  Dot  of  those  who  reject,  but  of  those  who  believe  Chris- 

I '  tianity,  and  who  of  course  believe  that  **  God  so  loved  the 

'I  world,  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 

'  I  believeth  on  him  might  not  perish."    Search  all  the  records 

i  j  of  every  era  and  nation  ;  look  through  the  works  of  God 

i  I  10  far  as  they  are  open  to  human  inspection,  and  you  find 

,1  nothing  which  equally  displays  the  riches  of  divine  mercy. 

!  1  The  Son  of  God  died  to  save  culprits  from  merited  condem- 

'^  Dation.     But  is  this  subject  contemplated  with  interest, 

\ .  with  joy,  with  astonishment  ?     It  is  viewed  with  the  meet 

>  frigid  indiflerence  or  heartfelt  reluctance.     The  human 

mind,  far  from  considering  this  as  a  favourite  subject,  fliee 

\         from  it,  when  occasionally  presented. 

RtMutanee  to  Opprenion.* — J.  Quxm ct,  Juw. 

To  complain  of  the  enormities  of  power,  to  expostutato 

I        with  overgrown  oppressors,  hath  in  all  ages  been  denomi« 

Dated  sedition  and  faction ;  and  to  turn  upon  tyrants,  trea* 

!        M>n  and  rebellion.     But  tyrants  are  rebels  against  the  first 

I        laws  of  Heaven  and  society ;  to  oppose  their  ravages  is  an 

instinct  of  nature— the  inspiration  of  God  in  the  heart  of 

man.     In  the  noble  resistance  which  mankind  make  to  ex* 

;  I        orbitant  ambition  and  power,  they  alwajrs  feel  that  divine 

I         afflatus,  whieh,  paramount  to  every  thing  human,  canses 
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them  to  consider  Uie  Lord  of  Hosts  as  thefr  letder,  aiid  hit 
angeli  as  fellow-soldiers.  Trumpets  are  to  them  Jo|l^. 
■ounds,  and  the  ensigns  of  war  the  banners  of  God.  Thefr 
wounds  are  bound  up  in  the  oil  of  a  good  cause ;  suddea 
death  is  to  them  present  martyrdom,  and  funeral  obsequies 
resurrections  to  eternal  honour  and  glory, — their  widows 
and  babes  being  received  into  the  arms  of  a  compas^nate 
God,  and  their  names  enrolled  among  David's  worthies  }— 
greatest  losses  are  to  them  greatest  gains ;  for  they  leav ) 
die  troubles  of  their  warfare  to  lie  down  on  beds  of  eter* 
aal  rest  and  felicity. 


Litfayette  in  the  French  MevoltUian, — ^TiCK2fOK. 

Lafatette  was,  also,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
States  General,  which  met  in  1789,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  the  National  Assembly.  He  proposed,  in  this  body,  a 
Declaration  of  Rights,  not  unlike  our  own,  and  it  was  un- 
der his  influence,  and  while  he  was,  for  this  very  purpose, 
in  the  chair,  that  a  decree  was  passed  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  and  14th  of  July, — at  the  moment  the  Bastile  was  fall- 
ing before  the  cannon  of  the  populace, — which  provided  for 
the  responsibility  of  ministers,  and  thus  furnished  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  a  representaGve  monarchy. 
Two  days  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  the  National  Guards  of  Paris,  and  thus  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  what  was  intended  to  be  made,  when  it 
should  be  carried  into  all  the  departments,  the  effective 
military  power  of  the  realm,  and  what,  under  his  wise 
management,  soon  became  such. 

His  great  military  command,  and  his  still  greater  per- 
sonal influence,  now  brought  him  constantly  in  contact 
with  the  throne.  His  position,  therefore,  was  eitrcmely 
delicate  and  difficult,  especially  as  the  popular  party  in 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  not  so  much  the  head  as  the  idol, 
was  already  in  a  state  of  perilous  excitement,  and  atrocious 
violences  were  beginning  to  be  committed.  The  abhor- 
rence of  the  queen  was  almost  universal,  and  was  exces- 
sive to  a  degree  of  which  we  can  have  no  just  idea.     The 
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that  the  court  Iive<f  at  Versailles,  fizti?eii 
from  Paris,  and  that  the  NaiUuDitl  Assembly  was  hekt 
\       tibere,  was  another  source  of  jealousy,  irriution,  and  ha* 
\       tred  on  the  part  of  the  capital.     The  people  of  Paris,  there- 
fiDre»  aj  a  sigii  of  opposition,  had  mounted  their  municipal 
\      cockade  of  bltie  and  red,  whose  effects  were  already  be- 
coming alarming.     Lafayette,  who  was  anxious  about  the 
consequences  of  such  a  marked  division,  and  who  knew 
how  important  are  small  means  of  conciliation,  added  to  it, 
•Q  the  26th  of  July,  the  white  of  the  royal  cockade,  and, 
ts  he  placed  it  in  his  own  hat,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
(he  multitude,  prophesied  that  it  '*  would  go  round  the 
.'        world  ;*'  a  prediction  that  is  already  mora  than  half  ac* 
complishcd,  since  the  tri-coloured  cockade  has  been  used 
*•        for  the  ensign  of  emancipation  in  Spain,  in  Naples,  in  some 
f  parts  of  South  America,  and  in  Greece. 

sun,  however,  the  tendency  of  every  thing  was  to  con- 
'  fusion  and  violence.     The  troubles  of  the  times,  too,  rather 

than  a  positive  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  had 
brought  on  a  famine  in  the  capital ;  and  the  populace  of 
Ciuxbourgs,  the  most  degraded  certainly  in  France,  having 
assembled  and  armed  themselves,  determined  to  go  to  Ver* 
sailles ;  the  greater  part  with  a  blind  desire  for  vengeanco 
on  the  royal  family,  but  others  only  with  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  king  from  Versailles,  and  forcing  him  to  -re* 
side  in  the  more  ancient,  but  scarcely  habitable  palace  of 
the  Thuilleries,  in  the  midst  of  Paris.  The  National 
Guards  clamoured  to  accompany  this  savage  multitude. 
Lafayette  oppr«sed  their  inclination;  the  municipality  of 
Paris  hesitated,  but  supported  it ;  he  resisted  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  6th  of  October,  while  the  road  to  Versailles 
was  already  thronged  with  an  exasperated  mob  of  abov« 
a  hundred  thousand  ferocious  men  and  women,  until,  at 
last,  finding  the  multitude  were  armed,  and  even  had  can- 
■on,  he  asked  and  received  an  order  to  march  from  the 
competent  authority,  and  set  off*  at  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, as  one  going  to  a  post  of  imminent  danger,  which 
it  had  clearly  become  his  duty  to  occupy.  j 

He  arrived  at  Versailles  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  after 
\\  having  been  on  horseback  from  before  daylight  In  th« 

morning,  and  having  made,  during  the  whole  intonral,  both 
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It  Pirii  and  oo  the  road,  incredible  exeriioiift  to  eblitral  ikm 
multitude  end  calm  the  soldiers.  **  The  Marquia  de  La% 
fiiyette  at  last  entered  theCh&teau,"  says  Madame  de  StaAl, 
**  and,  paaaing  through  the  apartment  where  we  were, 
went  to  the  king.  We  all  pressed  round  him  as  if  he  were 
the  master  of  events,  and  yet  the  popular  party  was  already 
more  powerful  than  its  chief,  and  principles  were  yielding 
to  factions,  or  rather  were  beginniug  to  serre  as  their  pre- 
texts. M.  de  Lafayette's  manner  was  perfectly  calm ;  no- 
body ever  saw  it  otherwise  ;  but  his  delicacy  suffered  from 
the  importance  of  the  part  he  was  called  to  act  He  asked 
for  the  interior  posts  of  the  Chftteau,  in  order  that  he  might 
ensure  their  safety.  Only  the  outer  posts  were  granted  to 
him."  This  refusal  was  not  disrespectful  to  him  who  made 
the  request  It  was  given  simply  because  the  etiquette 
of  tlie  court  reserved  the  guard  of  the  royal  person  and 
family  to  another  body  of  men.  Lafayette,  therefore,  an* 
swered  for  the  National  Guards,  and  for  the  posts  commit- 
ted to  them ;  but  he  could  answer  for  no  more ;  and  hia 
pledge  was  faithfully  and  desperately  redeemed. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  the  queen  and  the  royid 
family  went  to  bed.  Lafayette,  too,  slept  after  the  great 
fatigues  of  this  fearful  day.  At  half  past  four,  a  portion 
of  the  populace  made  their  way  into  the  palace  by  an  ob- 
scure, interior  passage,  which  had  been  overlooked,  and 
whicli  was  not  in  that  part  of  the  Chitcau  intrusted  to 
]4afa}otte.  They  were  evidently  led  by  persons  who  welf 
knew  the  secret  avenues.  Mirabeau's  name  was  after-  | 
wardr  strangely  compromised  in  it,  and  the  form  of  the  infa-  i 
mous  Duke  of  Orleans  wis  repeatedly  recognised  on  the  great 
staircase,  pointing  the  assassins  the  way  tottie  queen's  cham- 
ber. They  easily  found  it.  Two  of  her  guards  were  cut 
down  in  an  instant,  and  she  made  her  escape  almost  naked. 
Lafayette  immediately  rushed  in  with  the  national  troopsp 
protected  the  guards  from  the  brutal  populace,  and  saved 
the  lives  of  the  royal  family,  which  had  so  nearly  been  sac- 
rificed to  the  etiquette  of  the  monarchy. 

The  day  dawned,  as  this  fearful  scene  of  guilt  and  blood- 
shed was  passing  in  the  magnificent  palace,  whoae  con- 
■traction  had  exhausted  the  revenues  of  Lmiii  Fourteenth, 
and  which,  for  a  century,  had  been  the  meet  splendid  re4« 
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itoea  io  Europe.     As  sooo  is  it  was  light,  the  same  ftui- 
«•  multitude  filled  the  space,  which,  from  the  rich  mate* 
fflals  of  which  it  was  formed,  passed  under  the  name  of  the 
Court  of  Marble.     They  called  upon  the  king,  in  tones 
Ml  to  be  mistaken,  to  go  to  Paris ;  and  they  called  for  the 
I       queen,  who  had  but  just  escapcMi  from  their  daggers,  to 
come  out  upon  the  balcony.     The  king,  after  a  short  coo- 
MiltAtion  with  his  ministers,  announced  his  intention  to  set 
out  for  the  capital ;  but  Lafayette  was  afraid  to  trust  the 
/         queen  in  the  micbt  of  the  blood-thirsty  multitude.     He 
went  to  her,  therefore,  with  respectful  hesitation,  and  ask- 
ed her  if  it  were  her  intention  to  accompany  the  king  to 
i<  Paris.     **  Yes,**  she  replied,  "  although  1  am  aware  of  the 

danger."    "  Are  you  positively  determined  ?"    «*  Yes,  sir.*' 
;  *'  Condescend,  then,  to  go  out  upon  the  balcony,  and  suffer 

'  me  to  attend  you."     "  Without  the  king  ?"— she  replied, 

I  hesitating^—"  Have  you  observed  the  threats  ?*'     **  Yes, 

madam,  I  have  ;  but  dare  to  trust  me."  He  led  her  out 
upon  the  balcony.  It  was  a  moment  of  great  responsibility 
tnd  great  delieacy  ;  but  nothing,  he  felt  assured,  could  be 
•0  dangerous  as  to  permit  her  to  set  out  for  Paris,  surround- 
'  cd  by  that  multitude,  unless  its  feelings  could  be  changed. 

I  The  agitation,  the  tumult,  the  cries  of  the  crowd,  rendered 

I  It  impossible  that  his  voice  should  be  heard.     It  wal  neces- 

I  lary,  therefore,  to  address  himself  to  the  eye,  and,  turning 

I  towards  the  queen  with  that  admirable  presence  of  mind 

I  which  never  yet  forsook  him,  and  with  that  mingled  grace 

and  dignity,  which  were  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the 
'  ancient  court  of  France,  he  simply  kissed  her  hand  before 

i  the  vast  multitude.     An  instant  of  silent  astonishment  fol- 

fowed,  but  the  wliole  was  immediately  interpreted,  and 
.1  the  air  was  rent  with  crii^s  of  **  Long  live  the  queen!" 

1  **  Long  live  the  general !"  from  the  same  fickle  and  crael 

populace,  that,  only  two    lours  before,  had  imbrued  theb 
hands  in  the  bfood  of  the  guards  who  defended  tlM  life  of 
ttdanme  queen. 
4* 
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Potta  mueiiur.  Orator  fit. — Monthly  Aif  tholoot 

Poetry  is  the  frolic  of  inveDtion,  the  dance  of  wordi. 
and  the  harmony  of  sounds.  Oratory  consists  in  a  judi* 
cious  disposition  of  arguments,  a  happy  selection  of  terma^ 
and  a  pleasing  elocution.  The  object  of  poetry  is  to  de 
light,  that  of  oratory  to  persuade.  Poetry  is  truth,  but  it 
is  truth  in  her  gayest  and  loveliest  robes,  and  wit,  flattery, 
hyperbole,  and  fable,  are  marshalled  in  her  train.  Oratory 
has  a  graver  and  more  majestic  port,  and  gains,  by  slow  adr 
vances  and  perseverance  what  tlie  poet  takes  by  sudden- 
ness of  inspiration,  and  by  surprise.  Poetry  requires  ge 
nius;  eloquence  is  within  the  reach  of  talent.  Serious- 
ness becomes  one,  sprightlincss  the  other.  The  wittioit 
poets  have  been  the  shortest  writers ;  but  he  is  often  the 
best  orator,  who  has  the  strongest  lungs,  and  the  fi^nc^t 
legs.  The  poet  sings  for  the  approbation  of  the  wise  ^and 
the  pleasure  of  the  ingenious;  the  orator  addresses  th*^ 
multitude,  and  the  larger  the  number  of  ears,  the  better 
for  his  purpose  ;  and  he  who  can  get  the  most  votes  most 
thoroughly  understands  his  art.^  Bad  verses  are  alway-i 
abominabln :  but  he  is  a  good  speaker  who  gains  his  cause. 
Bards  are  generally  remarkable  for  generosity  of  nature ; 
orators  are  as  often  notorious  for  their  ambition.  These  en- 
joy most  influence  while  alive;  those  live  longest  after 
death.  Poets  are  not  necessarily  poor ;  for  The<)critus  and 
Anacreon,  Horace  and  Lucian,  Racine  and  Boileau,  Pope  and 
Addison,  rolled  in  their  carriages,  and  slept  in  palaces  ■  yet 
it  must  be  confessed,  tliat  most  of  the  poetical  tribe  have 
rather  feared  the  tap  of  the  sheriff,  than  tiie  damnation  of 
critics.  The  poverty  of  a  poet  takes  nothing  from  the 
richness  and  sweetness  of  his  lines  ;  while  an  orator's  suc- 
cess is  not  infrequently  promoted  by  his  wealth.  Nerer- 
thcless,  were  I  poor,  I  would  study  eloquence,  that  I  might 
be  rich ;  had  I  riches,  I  would  study  poetry,  that  I  might 
give  a  portion  of  immortality  to  both.  Could  1  write  no 
better  than  Blackmore,  I  would  sometimes  versify ;  but 
were  I  privileged  to  soar  upon  the  daring  wing  of  Drydcn's 
muse,  I  would  not  keep  my  pinions  continually  spread. 
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int^ieeiual  QualUieM  ofMiUon^ — CHAifiriifo. 

In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Milton,  we 
Biay  begin  by  obwrving  that  the  very  splendour  of  his  poetic 
I       fjune  has  tended  to  obscure  or  conceal  the  extent  of  his 
Blind,  and  the  variety  of  its  energies  and  attainments.     To 
many  he  seems  only  a  poet,  when  in  truth  he  was  %  pro- 
found scholar,  a  man  of  vast  compass  of  thought,  imbued 
thoroughly  with  all  ancient  and  modem  learning,  and  able 
to  master,  to  mould,  to  impregnate  with  his  own  intellectu- 
al power,  his  great  and  various  acquisition!!.     He  had  not 
learned  tlie  superficial  doctrine  of  a  later  day,  that  poetry 
Nourishes  most  in  an  uncultivated  soil,  and  that  imagination 
shapes  its  brightest  vbions  from  the  mists  of  a  superstitious 
age;    and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumulating  knowledge, 
lest  he  should  oppress  and  smother  his  genius.     He   was 
conscious  of  that  within  him,  which  could   quicken   all 
knowledge,  and  wield  it  with  ease  and  might;  which  could 
give  freshness  to  old  truths,  and  harmony  to  discordant 
thoughts ;  which  could  bind  together,  by  living  ties  and 
mysterious  affinities,  the  most  remote  discoveries ;  and  rear 
fabrics  of  glory  and  beauty  from  the  rude  materials  which 
other  minds  had  collected.     Milton  had  that  universality 
which  maiks  the  highest  order  of  intellect.     Though  ac- 
cu:«tomed,  almost  from  infancy,  to  drink  at  the  fountains  of 
classical  literature,  he  had  nothing  of  the  pedantry  and  fas- 
tidiousnens,  which  disdain  all  other  draughts.     His  heal- 
thy mind  delighted  in  genius,  in  whatever  soil,  or  in  what- 
ever ape  it  las  burst  forth,  and  poured  out  its  fulness.     He 
undnrstooc  too  well4lie  right,  and  dignity,  and  pride  of  cre- 
ative imagination,  to  Ly  on  it  the  laws  of  the  Greek  or  Ro* 
man  school.     Parnassus  was  not  to  him  the  only  holy  ground 
;         of  genius      He  felt  tlua  poetry  was  a  universal  presence, 
Great  minds  were  every  where  his  kindred.     He  felt  the 
,'         eBehantment  of  orienul  fiction,  surrendered  himself  to 
die  strange  creations  of  **  Araby  the  blest,"  and  delighted 
i'         still  more  in  the  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  in  the  tales 
i         of  wonder  In  which  it  was  imbodied.     Accordfaigly,  hfs 
!         poetry  remindu  us  of  the  ocean,  which  adds  to  its  own 
li        bouodlessne**  contributioDs  from  all  regions  under  heaven. 
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Nor  was  it  only  in  the  defiartment  of  Imagination,  that  hk 
acquisitions  were  vast  He  travelled  over  the  whole  field  of 
Icnow  ledge,  as  far  as  it  had  then  been  explored.  His  raiimis 
philological  attainments  were  used  to  put  him  in  posaesslon 
of  the  wisdom  stored  in  all  countries  where  the  intellect 
had  been  cultivated.  The  natural  philosophy,  metaphya* 
ics,  ethics,  history,  theology  and  political  science  of  his 
own  and  former  times  were  familiar  to  him.  Never  was 
tliere  a  more  unconfincd  mind ;  and  we  would  cite  Milton 
as  a  practical  example  of  the  beneBts  of  that  universal  cul- 
ture of  Intellect,  which  forms  one  distinction  of  our  times, 
but  which  some  dread  as  unfriendly  to  original  thought 
Let  such  remember,  that  mind  is  in  its  own  nature  diffusive. 
Its  object  is  the  universe,  which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound 
together  by  infinite  connexions  and  correspondencies ;  and, 
accordingly,  its  natural  progress  is  from  one  to  another  field 
of  thought ;  and,  wherever  original  power  or  creative  ge- 
nius exists,  the  mind,  far  from  being  distracted  or  oppressed 
by  the  variety  of  its  acquisitions,  will  see  more  and  more 
bearings,  and  hidden  and  beautiful  analogies  in  all  the  objects 
of  knowledge,  will  see  mutual  light  shed  from  truth  to 
truth,  and  will  compel,  as  with  a  kingly  power,  whatorer 
It  understands  to  yield  some  tribute  of  proof,  or  Illustration, 
or  splendour,  to  whatever  topic  it  would  unfold. 


National  Reeollections  the  Foundation  ofnotumal  ChaH' 
aeter, — EnwAan  Evxhett. 

Ano  how  is  the  spirit  of  a  free  people  to  be  formed,  and 
animated,  and  cheered,  but  out  of  the  store-house  of  its 
historic  recollections?  Are  we  to  be  eternally  ringing 
;he  changes  jupon  Marathon  and  Thermopylae ;  and  going 
back  to  read  in  obscure  texts  of  Greek  and  Latin  of  th« 
exemplars  of  patriotic  virtue  ?  I  thank  God  that  we  can  find 
them  nearer  home,  in  our  own  country,  on  our  own  soil  ^— 
tiiat  strains  of  the  noblest  sentiment  that  ever  swelled  in 
the  breast  of  man,  are  breathing  to  us  out  of  every  pag* 
of  our  country's  history,  in  the  native  eloquence  of  our 
mother  tongue  ; — that  the  colonial  and  provincial  councils 
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ef  AmmtictL  exhibit  to  us  modeli  of  the  ipirit  mod  dune- 
ler,  which  gave  Greece  and  Rome  their  name  and  theii 
pralee  among  the  nations.     Here  we  ouglit  to  go  for  our  in- 
•tructkm ; — the  lesion  is  plain,  it  is  clear,  it  is  applicable. 
When  we  go  to  ancient  history,  we  are  bewildered  with 
Che  difierence  of  manners  and  institutions.     We  are  willing 
to  pay  our  tribute  of  applause  to  the  memory  of  Leonidas, 
w^ho  fell  nobly  for  his  country  in  the  face  of  his  foe.     But 
when  we  trace  him  to  his  home,  we  are  confounded  at  the 
reflection,  that  the  same  Spartan  heroism,  to  which  he  sacri- 
ficed himself  at  Thermopylc,  would  have  led  him  to  tear 
his  own  child,  if  it  had  happened  to  be  a  sickly  babe'^ — the 
▼ery  object  for  which  all  that  is  kind  and  good  in  man 
rises  np  to  plead, — from  the  bosom  of  its  mother,  and  carry 
it  out  to  be  eaten  by  the  wolves  of  Taygctus.     We  feel  a 
glow  of  admiration  at  the  heroism  displayed  at  Martthon, 
by  the  ten  thousand  champions  of  invaded  Greece ;  bu 
we  cannot  forget  that  the  tenth  part  of  the  number  were 
slaves,  unchained  from  the  work-shops  and  door-posts  of 
their  masters,  ts  go  and  fight  the  battles  of  freedom.     I  do 
not  mean  that  these  examples  are  to  destroy  the  interest 
wUi  which  we  read  the  history  of  ancient  times ;  they 
poolbly  Increase  that  interest  by  the  very  contrasts  they 
exhibit     But  they  do  warn  us,  if  we  need  the  warning, 
loseek  our  great  practical  lessons  of  patriotism  at  home ;  out 
of  the  exploits  and  sacrifices  of  which  our  own  country  is 
the  theatre ;    out  of  the  characters  of  our  own  fathers. 
Them  we  know, — the  high-souled,  natural,  unaflected,  the 
citizen  heroes.     We  know  what  happy  firesides  they  left 
for  the  cheerless  camp.     We  know  with  what  pacific  habits 
the.    dared  the  ^rils  of  the  field.     There  is  no  mystery, 
DO  romance,  no  madness,  under  the  name  of  chivalry,  about 
them.     It  is  all  resolute,  manly  resistance  for  conscience' 
and  liberty's  sake,  notmerely  of  an  overwhelming  power, 
but  of  all  the  force  of  long-rooted  habits  and  native  love  of 
order  and  peace. 

Above  all,  their  blood  calls  to  us  from  the  soil  which  we 
tread ;  it  heats  in  our  veins ;  it  cries  to  us  not  merely  in  the 
thrilling  words  of  one  of  the  first  victims  in  this  cause,— 
"  My  sons,  scorn  to  be  slaves  !*' — but  it  cries  with  a  still 
More  BiovIng  eloquence—^*  My  sons,  forget  not  your  fop 
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looks  and  equipments  of  my  hero  ami  his  steed.  The  inU 
mal  he  bestrode  wis  a  broken-down  ploagh-horse,  that  had 
outlired  almost  every  thing  but  his  yidousness.  He  was 
gaunt  and  shagged,  with  an  ewe  neck,  and  a  head  like  a 
hammer  ;  his  rusty  mane  and  tail  were  tangled  and  knot 
ted  with  burrs ;  one  eye  had  lost  its  pupil,  and  was  glaring 
and  spectral,  but  the  other  had  the  gleam  of  a  genuine 
devil  in  it.  Still  he  must  have  had  fire  and  mettle  in  his  day, 
if  we  may  judge  from  his  name,  which"was  Gunpowder.  He 
had,  in  fact,  been  a  favourite  steed  of  his  master's,  the  chole- 
lic  Van  Ripper,  who  was  a  furious  rider,  and  had  infused, 
very  probably,  some  of  his  spirit  into  the  animal ;  for,  old  and 
broken  down  as  he  looked,  there  was  more  of  the  lurking 
devil  in  him  than  in  any  young  filly  in  the  country. 

lehabod  was  a  suitable  figure  for  such  a  steed.  He 
rode  with  short  stirrups,  which  brought  his  knees  nearly 
up  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle ;  his  sharp  elbows  stuck  out 
like  grasshoppers' ;  he  carried  his  whip  perpendicularly  in 
his  hand,  like  a  sceptre,  and,  as  his  horse  jogged  on,  the  mo- 
don  of  his  arms  was  not  unlike  the  flapping  of  a  pair  of 
wings.  A  small  wool  hat  rested  on  the  top  of  his  noae^ — 
for  so  his  scanty  strip  of  a  forehead  might  be  called^  md 
the  skirts  of  his  black  coat  flirted  out  almost  to  the  horse's 
tail.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  Ichabod  and  his  steed, 
as  he  shambled  out  of  the  gate  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and 
it  was  altogether  such  an  apparition  as  is  rarely  to  be  me  % 
with  in  br^  day-light 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autumnal  day,  the  sky  was 
clear  and  serene,  and  nature  wore  that  rich  and  golden 
livery,  which  we  always  associate  with  the  idea  of  abun- 
dance The  forests  had  put  on  their  sober  brown  and  yel- 
low, while  some  trees  of  the  tenderer  kind  had  been  nip- 
ped by  the  frosts  into  brilliant  dyes  of  orange,  purple,  and 
scarlet  Streaming  files  of  wild  ducks  began  to  make  their 
appearance  high  in  the  air ;  the  bark  of  the  squirrel  might 
be  heard  from  the  groves  of  beech  and  hickory  nuts,  and 
the  pensive  whistle  of  the  quail  at  intervals  from  the  neigh- 
bouring stabble  field. 

Tbeftoall  birds  were  taking  their  farewell  banquets. 
In  tika  -ftluoss  of  their  revelry  they  fluttered,  chipping 
•ad  frolicking  from  bush  to  bush  and  tree  to  tree,  capri- 
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cious  from  the  very  abundance  around  tkeni.  There  WM 
the  hooett  cock-robin,  the  favourite  game  of  stripling 
eportsroen,  with  its  loud,  querulous  note ;  and  the  twitter^ 
iog  blackbirds  flying  in  sable  clouds ;  and  the  golden- wing- 
ed woodpecker,  with  his  crimson  crest,  his  broad  black  gor- 
p«-r.  and  splendid  plumage;  and  the  cedar  bird,  with  its 
red-  t'pped  wings  and  yellow-tipped  tail,  and  its  little  montcro 
cap  of  ferthers;  and  the  blue  jay,  that  noiHy  coxcomb,  in 
his  gay  light-blue  coat  and  white  under-clothes,  scrcaniiiig 
anil  chattering,  nodding,  and  bobbing,  and  bowing,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  on  good  terms  with  every  songster  of  Uie 
grove. 

A*  Ichabod  jogged  slowly  on  his  way,  his  eye,  ever 
opon  to  every  symptom  of  culinary  abundance,  ranged  with 
delight  over  the  treasures  of  jolly  autumn.     On  all  lidef 
he  beheld  vast  store  of  apples,  some  hanging  in  oppressive 
opulence  on  the  trees  ;  some  gathered  into  baskets  and  bar- 
rels for  tlie  market;  others  heaped  up  in  rich  piles  for  the 
cider-press.     Farther  on  he  beheld  great  fields  of  Indian 
com,  with  its  golden  ears  peeping  from  their  leafy  covert?, 
and  holding  out  the  promise  of  cakes  and  hasty  pudilin<:;^ ; 
and  tha  yellow  pumpkins  lying  beneath  them,  turning  up 
their  fldr  rouud  bellies  to  the  sun,  and  giving  ample  pi-o»- 
pccts  of  the  most  luxurious  pies ;  and  anon  he  pa«Msd  the 
fragrant  buckwheat  fields,  breathing  the  odour  of  ui»  'jes- 
Live,  and,  as  he  beheld  tliem,  soft  anticipations  stole  over 
hi»  mind  of  dainty  slapjacks,  well  buttered,  and  garnished 
with  honey  or  treacle,  by  the  delicate  little  dimpled  hand 
of  Katrina  Van  Tassel. 

Thus  feeding  his  mind  with  many  sweet  thoughts  and 
**  suf^arcd  suppositions,**  he  journeyed  along  the  sides  of  a 
range  of  hills  which  look  out  upon^.tome  of  the  goo<Hiest 
iicAnes  of  the  mighty  Hnison.  The  sun  gradually  wheel- 
en  Iku  broad  dbk  down  m^  the  west;  the  wide  bosom  of 
the  Tapaan  Zee  lay  motionle*»  *a^  flassy,  excepting  tha^ 
here  and  there,  a  gentle  undulation  waved  and  prolonged 
<he  bine  shadow  of  the  distant  mountain.  A  few  amber 
clouds  floated  in  the  sky,  without  a  breath  of  air  ^BMive 
(hem.  The  horizon  was  of  a  fine  golden  tint,  ^Uglng 
grtdaally  Into  a  pure  apple  green,  and  from  that  into  the 
deep  bhie  of  the  mid-heaven.  A  slanting  ray  UBgered  on  the 
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woody  crests  of  Uic  preci|Mcc8,  that  overhuug  some  puti 
of  the  river,  giving  greater  depth  to  the  dark  gray  and 
purple  of  their  rocky  aides.  A  sloop  was  loitering  in  the 
distance,  dropping  slowly  down  with  the  tide,  her  aail 
nanging  usetessly  against  the  mast ;  and,  as  the  reflection 
of  the  sky  gleamed  along  the  atill  water,  it  seemed  m  if 
tlie  yessel  was  suspended  in  thm  air. 

It  was  towards  evening  that  Ichabod  arrived  at  the  cas- 
tle of  Heer  Van  Tassel,  which  he  found  thronged  with  the 
pride  and  flower  of  the  adjacent  country  Old  farmers, a  spare, 
leathemed-faccd  race,  in  homespun  coats  and  breeches,  blue 
stockings,  huge  shoes,  and  magnificent  pewter  buckles. 
Their  brisk,  withered  little  dames,  in  close-crimped^caps, 
kmg-waisted  gowns,  homespun  petticoats,  with  scissors  and 
*fincush!ons,  and  gay  calico  pockets  hanging  on  the  outside. 
Buxom  lasses,  almost  as  antiquated  as  their  mothers,  except- 
ing where  a  straw  hat,  a  fine  riband,  or  perhaps  a  white 
frurk,  gave  symptoms  of  city  innovations.  The  sons  in  short 
squ  Arc-skirted  coats,  with  rows  of  stupendous  brass  buttons, 
and  their  hair  generally  queued  in  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
especially  If  they  could  procure  an  eelskin  for  the  purpose, 
it  l>cing  esteemed  throughout  the  country  as  a  potent  nour- 
islicr  and  strengthener  of  the  hair. 

Brom  Bones,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  scene,  hav- 
ing oome  to  the  gathering  on  his  favourite  steed  Daredevil, 
ft  creatnre,  like  himself,  full  of  mettle  and  mischief,  and 
which  no  one  but  himself  could  manage.  lie  was  in  lact 
noted  for  preferring  vicious  animals,  given  to  all  kinds  of 
tricks,  which  kept  the  rider  in  constant  risk  of  his  neck, 
for  he  held  a  tractable,  wcUbroken  horse  as  unworthy  a  lad 
of  spirit. 

Fain  would  I  panie  to  dwell  upon  the  world  of  charms 
that  burst  upon  the  enraptured  gaze  of  my  hero  as  he  en- 
tered the  flitc  parlour  of  Van  Tassers  mansion  :  not  thow 
■  jCthebeTT  of  buxom  lasses,  with  their  luxurious  (!isplay  of 

'"^m  tnd  white  ;  but  the  ample  charms  of  a  genuine  Dutch 
country  tea-table  in  the  sumptuous  time  of  autumn.     Such 

*^   hcaM^up  platters  of  rakes  of  various  and  almost  indescri- 
bablKnds,  known  only  to  the  experienced  Dutch  houie- 
wires  I     There  was  the  doughty  dough-nut,  the  tender  0I7 
k»  and  the  crisp  and  crumblinf  cruller,  eweeC  1 
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fhort  cakes,  ginger  cakes  and  honey  cakes,  and  the  whole 
fiunily  of  cakes.  And  then  there  were  apple  pies,  and 
peach  pies,  and  pumpkin  pics ;  besides  slices  of  ham  and 
smoked  beef;  and,  moreover,  delectable  dishes  of  preserved 
plums,  and  peaches,  and  pears,  and  quinces ;  not  to  men- 
tioD  broiled  shad  and  roasted  chickens ;  together  with  bowto 
of  milk  and  cream,  all  miagled  higgledy-piggledy,  pretty 
much  as  I  have  enumerated  them,  with  the  motherly  tea- 
pot Wilding  up  its  clouds  of  vapour  from  the  midst.  Hea- 
ven bless  the  mark !  I  want  breath  and  time  to  discuss  this 
banquet  as  it  deserves,  and  am  too  eager  to  got  on  with  my 
story.  Happily,  Ichabod  Crane  was  not  in  so  great  a  hurry 
as  his  historian,  but  did  ample  justice  to  every  dainty. 


ReJIeetians  on  the  Settlement  of  AWr  England. 
Webster. 

The  settlement  of  New  Englard,  by  the  colony  which 
landed  here  on  the  twenty-sec^md  of  December,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  although  not  the  first  European  eslablish- 
mentin  what  now  constitutes  the  United  States,  was  yet  so 
peculiar  in  its  causes  and  character,  and  has  been  followed, 
and  must  still  be  followed,  by  such  consequences,  as  to 
give  it  a  high  claim  to  lasting  commemoration.  On  these 
causes  and  consequences,  more  than  on  its  immediately  at- 
tendant circum!«taQces,  its  importance,  as  an  historical  erent, 
depends.  Great  actions  and  striking  occurrences,  having 
excited  a  temporary  admiration,  often  pass  away  and  are 
forgotten,  because  they  leave  no  lasting  results,  affecting 
the  prosperity  of  communities.  Such  Is  frequently  the  for- 
tune of  the  most  brilliant  military  achievements.  Of  the 
ten  thousand  battles  which  have  been  fought ;  of  all  the 
GeVJs  fertilized  with  carnage  ;  of  flie  banners  which  htv* 
been  bathed  in  blood ;  of  the  warriors  who  havo  hoped 
that  they  had  risen  from  the  field  of  conquest  to  a  glory  as 
bright  and  as  durable  as  the  stars,  how  few  that  oontinue 
long  to  interest  mankind !  The  victory  of  yesterday  is  r«- 
Tersed  by  the  defeat  of  to-day ;  the  star  of  military  glory, 
riring  like  a  meteor,  like  a  meteor  has  follen ;  disgrace  and 
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disMter  hang  on  the  hceU  of  conquest  and  renown ;  Tletoc 
and  vanquished  presently  pass  away  to  oblivion^  and  the 
world  holds  on  its  course,  with  the  loss  only  of  so  many 
lives,  and  so  much  treasure. 

But  if  this  is  frequently,  or  generally,  the  fortune  of  military 
acliievemcnts,  it  is  not  always  so.  There  are  enterprises*  mili- 
tary as  well  as  civil,  that  sometlo:  es  check  the  current  of 
events,  give  a  new  turn  to  human  a/fairs,  and  transmit  their 
consequences  through  ages.  We  see  their  importance  in  their 
results,  and  call  them  great,  because  great  things  follow. 
There  have  been  battles  which  have  fixed  the  fate  of  na- 
tions. These  come  dowu  to  us  in  history  with  a  solid  and 
I  permanent  influence,  not  created  by  a  display  of  glittering 
I  armour,  the  rush  of  adverse  battalions,  the  sinking  and  ris- 
ing of  pennons,  the  flight,  the  pursuit,  and  the  victory ; 
but  by  their  effect  in  advancing  or  retarding  human  knowl- 
ed'^e,  in  overthrowing  or  establishing  despotLim,  in  extend- 
ing or  destroying  human  happiness.  When  the  traveller 
pauses  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  what  are  the  emotions 
which  strongly  agitate  Ha  breast  ?  what  is  that  glorious  re- 
collection that  thrills  through  his  frame,  and  suffuses  his 
eyes  ?  Not,  I  imagine,  that  Grecian  skill  and  Grecian 
valour  were  here  most  signally  displayed  ;  but  that  Greece 
herself  was  saved.  It  is  because  to  this  spot,  and  to  tl^ 
event  which  has  rendered  it  immortal,  he  refers  all  #he 
succeeding  glories  of  the  republic.  It  is  because,  if  that 
day  had  gone  otherwise,  Greece  had  perished.  It  it  be- 
cause he  perceives  that  her  philosophers  and  orators,  her 
poots  and  painters,  her  sculptors  and  architects,  her  gov- 
enuncnt  and  free  institutions,  point  backward  to  Mara- 
tlion,  and  that  their  future  existence  seems  to  have  been 
suspended  on  the  contingency,  whether  the  Persian  or  Gre- 
cian banner  should  wave  victorious  in  the  b'feami  cf  that 
day's  setting  sun.  And,  as  his  imagination  kindles  at  the 
retrospect,  he  is  transported  back  to  the  interesting  mo- 
ment ;  he  counts  the  fearful  odds  of  the  contending  hosts ; 
his  interest  for  the  result  overwhelms  him ;  he  trembles  ai 
if  it  were  still  uncertain,  and  seems  to  doubt  whether 
he  may  consider  Socrates  and  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Sopho- 
cles, ^hd  Phidias,  as  secure.,  yet,  to  himself  and  to  the 
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"If  we  conquer,'* — said  the  Athenian  commuMler  OQ 
the  morning  of  that  decisive  day, — "  if  we  conquer,  we 
shall  malie  Athens  the  greatest  city  of  Greece."  A  proph- 
ecy how  well  ful611ed!  **if  God  prosper  us,** — might 
have  been  the  more  appropriate  language  of  our  fathers, 
when  they  landed  upon  this  rock, — "  if  God  proMper  usj 
we  shall  here  begin  a  work  that  shall  last  (or  ages ;  we 
shall  plant  here  a  new  society,  in  the  principles  of  the 
fullest  liberty,  and  the  purest  religion ;  we  shall  subdue 
this  wilderness  which  is  before  us ;  we  shall  fill  this  re- 
gion of  the  great  continent,  which  stretches  almost  from  pole 
to  pole,  viilh  civilization  and  Christianity;  the  tcmplesof  the 
true  God  shall  rise  where  now  ascends  the  smoke  of  idola- 
trous sacrifice  ;  fields  and  gardens,  the  fiowors  of  summer, 
and  the  waving  and  golden  harvests  of  autumn,  shall  ex- 
tend over  a  thousand  hills,  a^d  stretch  along  a  thoumd 
valleys,  never  yet,  since  the  creation,  reclaimed  to  the  use 
of  dvUized  man.  We  shall  whiten  this  coast  with  the  can- 
vass of  a  prosperous  commerce ;  we  shall  stud  the  long  and 
winding  shore  with  a  hundred  cities.  That  which  we 
low  in  weakness  shall  be  raise  d  in  strength.  From  our 
■ncere,  but  houseless  worship,  there  shall  sprmg  splendid 
temples  to  record  God's  goodness ;  from  tlie  simplicity  of 
our  social  union,  there  shall  arise  wise  and  politic  constitu- 
tions of  governitient,  full  of  the  liberty  which  we  ourselves 
bring  and  breathe ;  from  our  zeal  for  learning,  testitntions 
shall  spring,  which  shall  scatter  the  light  df  nowledge 
tbrooghont  the  land,  and,  in  time,  paying  back  what  they 
have  borrowed,  shall  contribute  their  part  to  the  great  ag- 
gregate of  human  knowledge ;  and  our  descendants,  through 
all  genermtions,  shall  look  back  to  this  spot,  and  this  hour, 
widi  UDibeted  affection  ajid  regard." 


Fore$t  Scenery, — PAUi.Di]fo. 

Br  degrees,  as  custom  reconciled  me  more  end  more  to 

fcstiog  and  long  rambles,  I  extended  my  excurnons  farther 

from  borne,  and  sometimes  remsined  out  all  day  without 

tasting  food,  or  resting  myself,  except  for  a  few  miuutee 

6* 
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iipoQ  the  trunk  of  some  decayed  old  tree  or  moM-eorerad 
rock.  The  country,  though  in  a  great  degree  in  its  natlro 
•tBta  of  wildnen,  was  full  of  romantic  beauties.  The  Mo- 
hawk is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  rivers,  sometimes 
brawling  among  ragged  rocks,  or  dm'ting  swiftly  through  long, 
narrow  reaches,  and  here  and  there,  as  at  the  Little  Falls, 
and  again  at  the  Cohoes,  darting  down  high  perpendicular 
rocks,  in  sheets  of  milk-white  foam;  but  its  general  charac- 
ter is  that  of  repose  and  quiet  It  is  no  where  so  broad, 
but  that  rural  objects  and  rural  sounds  may  be  seen  and 
heard  distinctly  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  and  in  many 
places  the  banks  on  either  hand  are  composed  of  rich  mead- 
ows, orflati,  as  they  were  denominated  by  the  early  Dutch 
settlers,  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
M  to  be  almost  identified  with  it  at  a  distance,  were  it  not 
for  the  rich  fringe  of  water  willows,  that  skirt  it  on  either 
side,  and  mark  the  lines  of  reparation.  In  these  rich  pas- 
tures may  now  be  seen  the  lowing  herds,  half  hidden  in 
the  luxuriant  grass,  and,  a  little  farther  on,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  spring  freshets,  the  comfortable  farm-houses  of 
many  a  sanguine  country  squire,  who  dreams  of  boundless 
wealth  from  the  Grand  Canal,  and,  in  his  admiration  of  the 
works  of  man,  forgets  the  far  greater  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  utility  of  the  works  of  bis  Maker.  But  I  am  to  de- 
scribe the  scenery  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  ray  boyhood, 
when,  like  Nimrod,  I  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord.    ^ 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  all  that  was  to  be  seen  was  of  the 
handy  work  of  nature,  except,  the  little  settlement,  over 
which  presided  the  patriarch  Veeder.  We  were  Uie  ad- 
vmnce  guard  of  civilization,  and  a  few  steps  beyond  us  was 
tiie  region  of  primeval  forests,  composed  of  elae  and  ma- 
ples, and  oaks  and  pines,  that  seemed  as  if  dieir  eeeds  had 
been  sown  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and  that  diey  had 
been  growing  ever  since.  I  have  still  a  distinct  reeollec-' 
tioii,  I  might  almost  say  perception,  of  the  gloom  and  damps 
which  pervaded  these  chilling  shades,  where  the  summer 
■on  never  penetrated,  and  in  whose  recesses  the  very  light 
WM  of  a  greenish  hue.  Here,  especially  along  the  little 
ftreams,  many  of  which  are  now  dried  up  by  the  opening  of 
the  earth  to  the  sun-beams,  every  rock  and  piece  of  mould- 
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triag  wood  was  wrapped  in  a  carpet  of  green  moss,  fester«4 
into  more  than  velvet  luxuriance  by  the  everlasting  damfis. 
that,  unlike  the  dews  of  heaven,  fell  all  the  day  as  well  at 
all  tbe  night  Here  and  there  a  flower  reared  its  pale 
head  aaiong  the  rankness  of  the  sunless  vegetation  of  un- 
sightly fungus,  but  it  was  without  fragrance,  and  almoat 
without  life,  for  it  withered  as  soon  as  plucked  from  the 
stem.  I  do  not  rememlwr  ever  to  have  heard  a  singing 
bird  in  these  forests,  except  just  on  the  outer  skirts,  Cront- 
ing  the  south,  where  occasionally  a  robin  chirped,  or  a 
thrush  sung  his  evening  chant  These  tiny  choristers  seem 
almost  actuated  by  the  vanity  of  human  beings ;  for  1  have 
observed  they  appear  to  lake  peculiar  delight  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  habitations  of  men,  where  they  have  listen- 
ers to  their  music.  They  do  not  love  to  sing  where  there 
is  no  one  to  hear  them.  The  rcry  insects  of  the  wing 
seemed  almost  to  have  abandoned  the  gloomy  solitude,  to 
sport  in  the  sunshine  among  the  flowers.  Neither  butteS 
fly  nor  grasshopper  abided  there,  and  the  honey-bee  never 
came  to  equip  himself  in  his  yellow  breeches.  He  is  the 
companion  of  the  white  man,  and  seeiA  content  to  be  his 
slave,  to  toil  for  him  all  the  summer,  only  that  he  may  be 
allowed  the  enjoyment  of  the  refuse  of  his  own  labours  in 
the  winter.  To  plunge  into  the  recesses  of  these  woods, 
was  like  descending  into  a  cave  under  ground.  There 
was  the  coolness,  the  dampness,  and  the  obscMty  of  twi- 
light Yet  custom  made  me  love  these  io8tadee»  and 
many  are  the  days  I  have  spent  among  them,  mUk  my  dog 
and  gun,  mdno  other  guide  but  the  sun  in  heaT«&«iid  the 
\  on  the  north  side  of  the  trees. 


A^kiawe  (^  Ckritiianity  in  eUvating  the  female 
Character. — J.  G.  Cartbr. 

These  is  one  topic,  intimately  connected  with  the  faitro- 
tection  and  decline  of  Christianity,  and  subsequently  with 
rti  revival  in  Europe,  which  the  occasion  strongly  suggests, 
and  which  I  cannot  forbear  briefly  to  touch  upon.  I  aJlude 
to  file  new  and  more  interesting  character  assumed  by  wo* 


^' 
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upon  her,  that,  when  the  whole  Iniman  race  was  uo\ 
she    sunk    the  lowest,  and  was  tlie  hist  to  ii>o  n<;:iir; 
original  consecjuence  in  the  sc.ile  of  h(in<r.     Tlie    ?. 
chivalry,  indeed,  exalted  lier   to  he  an  o!<jeet  of  adoi 
But  it  was  a  profane  adoration^  not  founded  upon  the  n 
due  to  a  being  of  imnortal  hopes  and  destinies  as  wt 
roan.     This  high  character  has  been  conceded  to  h 
a  later  period,  as  she  has  slowly  attained  the  rank  ord 
br  liar  bj  Heaven.     Although  this  change  in  the  relati 
woman  to  man  and  to  society  is  both  an  evidence  and  a  o 
quence  of  an  improvement  in  tlie  human  condition,  yet 
bar  character  la  a  eauae  operating  to  produce  a  still  g 
•r  improvement     And  if  there  be  any  one  cause,  to  w 
we  maf  look  with  more  confidence  than  to  others,  for 
tening  the  approach  of  a  more  perfect  state  of  soci 
that  cause  is  the  elevated  character  of  woman  as  displa 
m  tlie  full  developement  of  all  her  moral  and  intclloc 
^powera.    The  conjugal  confession  of  Eve  to  Adam, 

**  GM  li  thy  law,  Hkw  mine ;  to  know  no  mors 
ii  woaMui*S  happieit  knowlolfe  and  her  pralas,** 

baa  grown  to  be  obsolete.  The  influence  of  the  fem 
character  b  now  felt  and  acknowledged  in  all  the  relati* 
of  her  Hfe.  I  speak  not  now  of  those  distinguished  i 
men,  who  instruct  their  age  through  the  public  press ;  i 
of  those  whose  devout  strains  we  tike  upon  our  lips  wl 
we  worship ;  but  of  a  much  larger  class ;  of  those  wh< 
taiflueDce  ^  felt  in  the  relations  of  neighbour,  fiiend,  dau( 
fer,  wife,  mother.  Who  waits  at  the  couch  of  the  sick 
administer  tender  charities  while  life  lingers,  or  to  perfe 
die  last  acts  of  kindness  when  death  comes  ?  Wliere  sli 
we  look  for  those  •T«m-i«-  -'  '  • 
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Bwe  you  erer  seen  «  ditighter,  henelf,  perhtpe,  ttinid 
ttod  helpless,  Wfttching  the  decline  of  un  mged  parent,  mnd 
holding  out  with  henite  fortitude  to  anticipate  his  wi^theiH 
4  j  to  administer  to  <hit  wants,  and  to  sustain  his  tottering  steps 
to  Ih^ery  border  of  the  grave  ? 

I .  But  in  no  relation  does  woman  exercise  so  deep  an  influ- 

I  ence,  both  immediately  and  prospectively,  as  in  that  of 

mother.  To  her  is  committed  the  immortal  treasure  of  the 
infiirit  mind.  Upon  tier  devolves  tlie  care  of  the  first 
stages  of  that  course  of  discipline,  which  is  to  form,  of  a 
being  perhaps  tlie  most  frail  and  helpless  in  the  world,  the 
fearless  ruler  of  animated  creation,  aad  the  devout  ador* 
er  of  its  great  Creator.     Her  smiles  call  into  exercise  the 

i'  firvt  affections  that  spring  up  in  our  hearts.  She  cher* 
ishes  and  expands  the  earliest  germs  of  our  intellects 
She  breathes  over  us  her  deepest  devotions.  She  lifts  our 
little  hands,  and  teaches  our  little  tongues  to  lisp  in  prayer* 
She  watches  over  us,  like  a  guardian  angel,  and  protects 
us  through  all  our  helpless  years,  when  we  know  not  of 
her  cares  and  her  anxieties  on  our  account.  She  follows 
us  into  the  world  of  men,  and  lives  in  us,  and  blesses  us, 
when  she  lives  not  otherwise  upon  the  earth.     What  con- 

'■ ,  :$titutes  the  centre  of  every  home  ?  Whither  do  our 
thoughts  turn,  when  our  feet  are  weary  with  wanderh)g«il!^ 

'  I  and  our  hearts  sick  with  disappointment  ?  Where  shall  the 
truant  and  forgetful  husband  go  for  sympathy^  analloyed 

I  and  without  design,  but  to  the  bosom  of  her,  who  Is  ever 

.  ff  ready  and  waiting  to  share  in  his  adversity  or  his  prosperi- 
ty. And  if  there  be  a  tribunal,  where  the  sins  and  the  fol- 
lies of  a  froward  child  may  hope  for  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness this  side  heaven,  that  tribunal  is  the  heart  of  a  food 
and  devoted  mother. 


JVeeessity  of  a  pure  national  Morality. — Bkbchkr. 

Ths  crisis  has  come.  By  the  people  of  this  generation, 
by  ourselves,  probably,  the  amazing  question  is  to  be  de- 
cided, whether  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers  shall  he  pro- 
MiTod  or  thrown  away  ;  whether  our  Sabbaths  shall  be  a 
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delight  or  ft  loftthlng ;  whether  the  taTflrtii,  on  tiiftt  holy 
day,  thftU  be  crowded  with  druflkiids,  or  Hia  nDctumry  of 
God  with  humble  worshippers ;  wliMier  riot  aod  profiine- 
noM  thftll  fill  our  streets,  and  poverty  our  dwelUiyB»  and 
eoDvicts  our  jails,  and  violence  our  land,  or  whetfatAados* 
try,  and  temperance,  and  righteousness,  shall  be  th«  atabUity 
of  our  times  {  whether  mild  laws  shall  receive  the  cheer- 
ful submission  of  freemen,  or  the  iron  rod  of  a  tyrant  com- 
pel the  trembling  homage  of  slaves.  Be  not  deceived. 
Human  nature  in  this  state  is  like  human  nature  every 
where.  All  actual  difference  in  our  favour  is  adventitioua, 
and  the  result  of  our  laws,  institutions,  and  habits,  it  is  a 
looral  influence,  whichp  with  the  blessing  of  God,  has  form- 
ed a  state  of  society  so  eminently  desirable.  The  lame  in- 
fluence which  formed  it  is  indispensable  to  its  preservation. 
The  rocks  and  hills  of  New  England  will  remain  till  the 
last  conflagration.  But  let  the  Sabbath  be  profaned  with 
impunity,  the  worship  of  God  be  abandoned,  the  govern- 
ment and  religious  Instruction  of  children  neglected,  and 
the  streams  of  intemperance  be  permitted  to  flow,  and  her 
glory  will  depart.  The  wall  of  fire  will  no  longer  sur- 
round her,  and  the  munition  of  rocks  will  no  longer  be  her 
defence. 
'^  If  we  neglect  our  duty,  and  suffer  our  laws  and  tnstitu- 
'  tions  to  go  down,  we  give  them  up  forever.  It  is  easy  to 
relax,  easy  to  retreat ;  but  impossible,  when  tho  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  has  once  passed  over  New  England,  to 
rear  Af^in  the  thrown-down  altars,  and  gather  again  the 
fragments,  and  build  up  the  ruins  of  demolished  institutions. 
Another  New  England  nor  we  nor  our  children  shall  ever 
see,  if  this  be  destroyed.  All  is  lost  irretrievably  whec 
the  landmarks  are  once  removed,  and  the  bands  which  now 
hold  us  are  once  broken.  Such  institutions  and  such  a 
state  of  society  can  be  established  only  by  such  men  as 
our  fathers  were,  and  in  such  circumstances  as  they  were 
hi.  They  could  not  have  made  a  New  England  in  Hol- 
land ;  they  made  the  attempt,  but  failed. 

The  hand  that  overturns  our  laws  and  temples  is  the 
hand  of  death  unbarring  the  gate  of  Pandemonium,  and 
letting  loose  upon  our  land  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  Hell. 
If  the  Most  High  shoul  1  stand  aloof,  and  cast  not  a  sipgle 


r 
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iBgredient  into  gp  cup  of  tr«mbliii|r»  it  would  oeM  lo  b« 
AUl  of  Mlierlaliio  wo.  >Jbt  he  will  not  sUnd  aloot  Ai 
ira  riiall  have  begun  rfNjwi  coatroveny  with  him,  he  wiU 
rontiat  cpenly  with  vs.  And  never,  rince  the  earth  stood, 
hat.  tf^  bMB  80  fearful  a  thing  for  nations  to  (all  into  the 
handi  of  die  living  God.  lihe  day  of  vengeance  Is  at 
hand  the  day  of  judgment  has  come ;  the  great  earth- 
quak'*  which  sinks  Babylon  is  shaking  the  nations,  and  the 
waves  of  the  mighty  commotion  are  dashing  upon  every 
shore.  Is  this,  then,  a  time  to  remove  the  foundations, 
when  the  earth  itself  is  shaken  ?  Is  this  a  time  to  forfeit 
the  protection  of  God,  when  the  hearts  of  men  are  failing 
them  for  foar,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  which  are 
In  come  upon  the  earth  ?  Is  this  a  time  to  run  upon  his 
neck  and  the  thick  bosses  of  his  buckler,  when  the  nations 
are  drinking  blood,  and  fainting,  anii  passing  away  in  his 
wrath  ?  Is  this  a  time  to  throw  away  the  shield  of  faith, 
when  his  arrows  are  drunk  with  tlM  Mood  of  the  slain  ?  to 
cut  from  the  anchor  of  hope,  when  di  clouds  are  collect- 
ing, and  the  sea  and  the  waves  are  roaring,  and  tliun- 
ders  are  uttering  their  voices,  and  lightnings  blazing  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  great  hail  is  falling  from  heaven  upon 
men,  and  every  mountain,  sea  and  island  is  fleeing  in  dis- 
may from  the  face  of  an  incensed  God  ?  ^ 


Value  of  religiou9  Faith. — BircKif  iirsTBn. 

Who  would  look  back  upon  the  history  df  the  world 
with  the  eye  of  incredulity,  after  having  once  read  it  with 
the  eye  of  fiith  ?  To  the  man  of  faith  it  is  the  story  of 
God's  operations.  To  the  unbeliever  it  is  only  the  record 
of  the  strange  sports  of  a  race  of  agents  as  uncontrolled  as 
they  are  unaccountable.  To  the  man  of  faith  every  por- 
tion of  history  is  part  of  a  vast  plan,  conceived  ages  ago  in 
the  mind  of  Omnipotence,  whidi  has  been  fitted  precisely 
to  the  period  it  was  intended  to  occupy.  The  whole  series 
of  events  forms  a  magnificent  and  symmetrical  fabric  te 
the  eye  of  pious  contemplation ;  and,  though  the  dome  be 
kk  die  cloads,  and  the  top,  from  its  kltiness,  be  indiscemi- 


piuiiiiccy  iiiuinmales  not  to   him    the   oliscurily   of  a 
annals.      lie    sees   in   Iheiii    neither   dcsij^n    nor  ope 
neither  tendencies  nor  conchisions.      To  him  tlie  won 
knowledj^e  of  one  people  is  just  £.s  interesting  as  tin 
perate  ignorance  of  another.     In  the  deliverance 
God  hfts  sometinies  wrought   for  the  oppressed,  h' 
Bothing  but  the  fact ;  tad  \n  the  opiire^tgioo  and  decli 
tlAU^hty  empirea,  nothing  but  ll^tc  eomnion  ace iil cots 
Uonal  rortuno.     Going  about  to  iLc<^outit  for  events  ac 
lAg  to  what  he  Cdlla  general  laws^  h<j   never  for  s  mc 
considcrtii  (hM  all  law^j  whether  phy^iJcal^  poliLical  orn 
Imply  a  legipilator,  and  are  contrived  lo  serve  9orue  pai 
Because  he  cannot  aLTvay^,  by  his  ithort^ flighted  visioil 
c^ver  the  tendencies  of  the  mighty  events  of  which 
enrth  hu.   been  the  theatre  ^  he  looks  on  the  drama  01 
jstence  around  him  as  proc**edjng  without  a  plan*     If 
priaoiple,  then,  ^f  no  importance,  which  raisea  man  'a 
what  hU  eyes  see  or  hb  ears  hear  at  present,  and  si 
him  the  V  dst  chain  of  human  events,  fastened  elemall 
the  throne  of  God,  and  returning,  after  embracing 
onirerse,  ^ain  to  link  itself  to  the   footstool  of  Omi 
tenee  ? 

Would  you  Icnow  the  value  of  this  principle  of  faiC 
die  bereaved  ?  Go,  and  follow  a  corpse  to  the  grave. 
the  body  deposited  there,  and  hear  the  earth  thrown  in  i 
all  that  remains  of  jrour  friend.  Return  now,  if  you  * 
tad  brood  over  tiie  lesson  which  your  senses  have  g 
you,  and  derive  from  it  what  consolation  you  can. 
have  learned  nothing  hut  an  unconsolinsr  f»i»t-     ^'^  * 


M 


'  &Uiiret  and  embamMmenti  amoff  hit  frieadi  pra* 
■eni  tbemsplyes,  and  throw  uMiUnnal  obatnictkm  in  hii 
way — ^ihe  world  look  on  and  9kfflllltibMe  things  are  against 
him.  Some  wait  coolly  for  the  hour  when  he  shall  sink 
under  the  complicate'd  embarrassments  of  his  cruel  fortune. 
Others,  of  a  kinder  spirit,  regard  him  with  compassion,  and 
wonder  how  he  can  sustain  such  a  variety  of  wo.  A  few 
there  are,  a  very  few,  I  fear,  who  can  understand  some* 
thing  of  Uie  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  comprehend  some* 
thing  ef  the  naturo  of  his  fiDrtitude.  There  are  those, 
whose  sympathetic  piety  can  read  and  interpret  the  char- 
acters of  resignation  on  his  brow.  There  are  those,  in  fine, 
who  have  felt  the  influence  of  faith. 

In  this  influence  there  is  nothing  mysterious,  nothing 
romantic,  nothing  of  which  the  highest  reason  may  be 
asbani^.  ^It  shows  the  Christian  his  God,  in  all  the  mild 
majesty  of  his  parental  character.  It  shows  you  God,  dis> 
posing  in  still  and  benevolent  wisdom  the  events  of  every 
individuars  life,  pressing  the  pious  spirit  with  the  weight 
of  calamity  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  mind,  produc* 
tng  characters  of  unexpected  worth  by  unexpected  mis- 
fortune, invigorating  certain  virtues  by  peculiar  probations, 
thus  breaking  the  fetters  which  bind  us  to  temporal  things, 
and 

«  From  seemlnK  evil  ttiU  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  lUll, 
In  inlinlte  progressioa.'* 

When  the  sun  of  the  believer's  hopes,  according  to  com 
mon  calculations,  is  set,  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  is  still  visible. 
When  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in  darkness,  the 
high  ground  of  faith  is  illuminated  with  the  brightness  of 
religious  consolation. 

Come  now,  my  incredulous  friends,  and  follow  me  to  the 
bed  of  the  dying  believer.  Would  you  see  in  what  peace  a 
Christian  can  die  ?  Watch  the  last  gleams  of  thought  which 
stream  from  his  dying  eyes.  Do  you  see  any  thing  like  ap- 
prehension ?  The  world,  it  is  true,  begins  to  shut  in.  The 
shadows  of  evening  collect  around  his  senses.  A  dark  mist 
thickens,  and  rests  upon  the  objects  which  have  hitherto 
engaged  his  obsArvation.     The  countenances  of  his  friends 
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becoae  more  an^Alore  ipdisbnct  The  sweet  exprearioiie 
of  loTe^and  friealiliip  iMkLlouger  intelligible.  His  ear 
wttkes  no  more  it  iimitffjmi^ttmn  Toice  of  his  children, 
uft  the  Mothing  aiteenlsof  tooder  dfeetkm  die  iway  nn- 
heard,  upon  his  decajring  senses.  To  him  the  spectacle 
•f  human  life  is  drawing  to  its  dose,  ind  the  curtain  is 
descending,  wliich  shuts  out  this  earth,  its  actors,  and  its 
scenes.  He  is  no  longer  interested  in  all  that  is  done  un* 
der  the  son.  O !  that  I  ^ould  now  open  (o  you  tlie  recessee 
of  his  soul ;  that  I  could  reveal  to  you  the'  light,  which 
darts  into  the  ebambers  of  his  understanding.  He  ap» 
proachea  that  world  which  he  has  so  long  seen  In  faiUi* 
The  imagination  now  collects  its  diminished  strength,  and 
the  eye  of  faith  opens  wide.  Friends !  do  not  stand,  thu4 
fixed  in  sorrow,  around  this  bed  of  death.  Why  are  you 
so  still  and  silent  f  Fear  not  to  more — ^you  cannot  dittarb 
the  last  visions  which  enchant  this  holy  spirit  Your  lam- 
entations break  not  in  upon  the  songs  of  serapha,  which 
inwrap  his  hearing  in  ecstasy.  Crowd,  if  you  choosoi 
around  his  couch--4ie  heeds  you  not — already  he  sees  the 
spirits  of  the  just  advancing  together  to  receive  a  kindred 
soul.  Press  him  not  with  importunities;  urge  him  not 
with  alleviations.  Think  you  he  wants  now  these  tones 
of  mortal  voices — ^these  material,  these  gross  consolations  f 
No !  He  is  going  to  add  another  to  the  myriads  of  the  just, 
that  are  every  moment  crowding  into  the  portals  of  heav* 
en  !  He  is  entering  on  a  nobler  life.  He  leaves  jrou — ^he 
leaves  yoti,  weeping  children  of  mortality,  to  grope  about 
a  little  longer  among  the  miseries  and  sensualities  of  a 
worldly  life.  Already  he  cries  to  you  from  the  regions  of 
bliss.  Will  you  not  join  him  there  ?  Will  you  not  taste  the 
sublime  joys  of  faith  ?  There  are  your  predecessors  in  vir 
tue ;  there,  too,  are  placcA|ieft  for  your  contemporaries. 
There  are  seats  for  you  in  fle  tasembly  of  the  just  made 
perfect,  in  the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  where  if 
Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  Ged,  the 
fudge  of  an 
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The  sweet  ei 
lip  «•  M>  louger  intelligible.  His  eer 
» Mora  at  Um  fMMmown  voice  of  hU  children, 
WBthing  Mteente  of  tender  tffection  die  away  un- 
piB  Us- decaying  senses.  To  him  the  spectacle 
■  Ufe  b  drmwing  to  its  close,  and  the  curtain  Is 
■gt  wUeh  shuts  out  this  earth,  its  actors,  and  its 

Ha  is  BO  longer  Interested  in  all  that  is  done  un* 
■B.  O !  that  I  ^ould  now  open  to  you  the  recesses 
Ml ;  that  I  could  reveal  to  you  the'  light,  which 
•  tiia  chambers  of  his  understanding.     He  ap- 

Ihat  world  which  he  has  so  long  seen  in  faith. 
gfastion  now  collects  its  diminished  strength,  and 
dr  faith  Ofwns  wide.     Friends !  do  not  stand,  thu^ 
nmw,  around  this  bed  of  death.     Why  are  you 
■i  sflent  ?     Fear  not  to  move — you  cannot  disturb 
iWons  which  enchant  this  holy  spirit.     Your  lam- 
I  braak  not  in  upon  the  songs  of  seraphs,  which 
Ida  hearing  in  ecstasy.      Crowd,  if  you  choow, 
lis  eoach-^e  heeds  you  not — already  he  scrs  the 
^  tte  Just  advancing  together  to  receive  a  kindred 
^oas  hioB  Dot  with  importunitief-,    nrire  him  not 
ivlationa.     Think  you  he  want»  now  the«e  tones 
1  Toieaa — these  material,  these  znm  ooamUtsofM  f 
r  ia  going  to  add  another  to  the  myriads  of  the  javt, 
•Tory  moment  crowding  into  the  portals  k4  heiv- 
a  is  entering  on  a  nobler  life.     He  leaves  yw»— *« 
i«,  weeping  children  of  mrorzlTT.  «o  rrqw  aVy:* 
looger  among  the   nuserie*  asr!  wsffca.'i'x^  ri  % 
Mb.     Already  be  crie«  to  yva  fr«i  ^^  r*rwr_*  i^ 
rm  yoa  not  join  him  there  ?     WiTi  r-yj  irr  *«•*  •>.< 
Jofa  of  faitli  ?    There  are  ywc  ire»i««ewr»  is,  t-j 
ira»  too,  ara  pi^ca^eft  far  ywr  BmnMM»prirt«. 
m  oaats  fer  yoo  in  fla  ameu^y  rf  -S*  >ti-:  ■*?* 
la  tte  iBBiUBerable  eomsesy  sf  «B«?t^  ^^-^  « 
ha  mmllatir  of  cbe   mtw  amBams.  m^  "jM^  ^* 
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Demih  qf  C^eneral  Washington.-^HLxnnn At^t*. 

Oif  Friday,  the  18th  of  Decenber,  1799>  while  atSeodiftg 
to  some  improvements  upon  his  estate,  he  was  ezposod  to  a 
slCght  rain,  by  which  his  neck  and  hair  became  wet.  Un- 
apprehensive of  danger  from  this  circumstance,  he  pawed 
the  afternoon  in  his  usual  manner ;  but  in  the  night  hm 
was  seized  with  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  wiad- 
pipe.  The  disease  commenced  with  a  violent  ague,  ac- 
companied with  some  pain  in  the  upper  and  fore  part  of 
the  throat,  a  sense  of  stricture  in  the  same  part,  a  oough, 
and  a  difficult,  rather  than  a  painful,  deglutition,  which 
were  soon  succeeded  by  a  fever,  and  a  quick  and  laborious 
p«8piration. 

Believing  bloodletting  to  be  necessary,  he  procured  i 
bleeder,  who  took  from  his  arm  twelve  or  fourteen  oancea 
of  blood ;  but  he  would  not  permit  a  messenger  to  be  de- 
spatched for  his  family  physician  until  the  appearance  of 
day.  About  eleven  in  the  morning.  Dr.  Craik  arrived; 
and,  perceiving  the  extreme  danger  of  the  case,  requested  - 
that  two  consulting  physicians  should  be  immediately  sent 
for.  The  utmost  exertions  of  medical  skill  were  applied 
In  vain.  The  powers  of  life  were  manifestly  yielding  to 
the  force  of  the  disorder;  speaking,  which  was  painful 
from  the  beginning,  became  almost  impracticable ;  respi* 
ration  became  more  and  more  contracted  and  imperfect ; 
lintil  half  past  eleven  on  Saturday  night,  when,  retaining  the 
full  possession  of  his  intellect,  he  expired  without  a  struggle 

Believing,  at  the  commencement  of  his  complaint,  as  well 
as  through  every  succeeding  stage  of  It,  that  its  conclusion 
would  be  mortal,  he  submitted  to  the  exertions  made  for 
his  recovery  rather  as  a  duty  than  from  any  expectation  of 
iheir  efficacy.  Some  hours Jl  f'tfe  his  death,  ader  repeated 
efforts  to  be  understood,  iil^^tModed  in  expressing  a  de* 
sire  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  die  without  Interroption. 
After  it  became  impossible  to  get  any  thing  down  his  throat, 
he  undressed  himself,  and  went  to  bed,  there  to  die.  To 
his  friend  and  physician,  IV-  Craik,  who  sat  on  his  bed, 
and  took  his  head  in  his  lap,  he  said  with  difficulty,  "  Doc- 
tor, I  am  dying,  and  have  been  dyirg  for  a  long  time;  >ut 
I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 
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able  ntnner  of  paying  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  Iff aa 
first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  hk 
feJlow-citizens  " 


Th€  Lessoru  qf  Death, — ^NoRTOir. 

IVhkn  such  men  are  taken  from  us,  we  are  made  to  f«el 
the  instability  of  life,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  tenure  by 
which  we  hold  its  dearest  blessings.  But  this  feeling  will 
be  of  little  value,  if  it  do  not  lead  us  to  looli  beyond  this  world, 
and  if  it  be  not  thus  connected  with  a  strong  sense  of  the 
proper  business  of  Ufe« — to  prepare  ourselves  for  happiness 
in  that  world,  where  there  shall  be  no  change  but  from 
glory  to  glory.  It  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  contemplate 
such  a  character  as  we  have  been  regarding,  if  we  do  not 
feel  that  its  foundation  was  in  that  religion,  which  teaches 
every  one  of  us  to  regard  himself  as  croated  by  God,  to 
be  an  image  of  his  oum  eternity.  It  will  be  in  vain  for 
us  to  stand  by  the  open  grave  of  departed  worth,  if  no 
earthly  passion  grows  cool,  and  no  holy  purpose  gains 
strength. 

We  are  liable,  in  this  world,  to  continual  delusion ;  to  a 
most  extravagant  over-estimate  of  the  value  of  its  objects. 
With  respect  to  many  of  our  cares  and  pursuits,  the  senti« 
ment  expressed  in  the  words  of  David  must  have  borne 
with  all  its  truth  and  force  upon  the  mind  of  every  con- 
siderate man  in  some  moments,  at  least,  of  serious  reflec- 
don  :  Surely  every  one  walketh  in  a  vain  $haw  ;  surely 
they  are  disquieted  in  vain.  The  events  of  the  next 
month,  or  the  next  year,  often  assume  in  our  eyes  a  most 
disproportionate  importance,  and  almost  exclude  from  our 
view  all  the  other  infinite  variety  of  concerns  and  changes 
which  are  to  follow  in  the  course  of  an  immortal  existence. 
The  whole  happiness  of  our  being  seems  sometimes  to  he 
at  stake  upon  the  success  of  a  plan,  which,  when  we  have 
grown  but  a  little  older,  we  may  regard  with  indifference. 
These  are  subjects  on  which  reason  too  commonly  speaks 
to  us  In  vain.  But  there  is  one  lesson,  which  God  some- 
I  gives  us,  that  brings  the  truth  Imme  to  our  hearts 
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There  is  an  admonitioD,  which  addresses  itself  directly  to 
our  feelings,  and  before  which  they  bow  in  humility  and 
tears.  Wo  can  hardly  watch  the  gradual  decay  of  a  man 
eminent  for  virtue  and  talents,  and  hear  him  uttering,  with 
a  voic«  that  will  soon  be  heard  no  more,  the  last  expressions 
of  piety  and  holy  hope,  without  feeling  that  the  delusions  of 
life  are  losing  their  power  over  our  minds.  Its  true  pur- 
]HHes  begin  to  appear  to  us  in  their  proper  distinctness. 
We  are  accompanying  one,  who  is  about  to  take  his  leave 
of  present  objects ;  to  whom  the  things  of  this  life,  merely, 
are  no  longer  of  any  interest  or  value.  The  eye,  which 
is  still  turned  to  us  in  kindness,  will,  in  a  few  days,  be  closed 
forever.  The  hand,  by  which  ours  is  still  pressed,  will  be 
motionless.  The  affections,  which  are  still  warm  and  vivid 
— they  will  not  perish ;  but  we  shall  know  nothing  of  their 
exercise.  We  shall  be  cut  off  from  all  expressions  and 
return  of  sympathy.  He  ifhom  we  love  is  takine  leav«>  of 
us  for  an  undefined  period  of  absence.  We  are  placed  with 
him  on  the  verge  between  tM!i  world  and  the  eternity  into 
which  he  is  entering ;  wc  look  before  us^  and  the  objects 
of  the  latter  rise  to  view,  in  all  their  vast  and  solemn  mag- 
ni  licence. 

There  is,  I  well  know,  an  anguish  which  may  preclude 
tliis  calmness  of  reflection  and  hope.  Our  resolution  mny 
be  prostrated  to  the  earth  ;  for  he,  on  whom  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  rely  for  strength  and  support,  has  been  taken 
away.  We  return  to  the  world,  and  there  is  bitterness  in 
all  it  presents  us ;  for  every  thing  bears  impressed  upon  it 
a  remembrance  of  what  we  have  lost  It  has  one,  and  but 
one,  miserable  consolation  to  offer  : 

**  That  angmih  wOl  be  wearied  down,  I  know. 

What  pang  ia  pennanent  with  man  ?    From  th'  htghnsl, 

As  ftmn  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day. 

He  leanis  to  wean  himself.    For  the  strong  hoan 


It  Is  1  consolation,  which,  offered  in  this  naked  and  of- 
fenMve  form,  we  instinctively  reject.  Our  recollections  and 
<Hir  sorrows,  Dlended  as  they  are  together,  are  far  too  dear 
to  be  parted  with  upon  such  terms.  But  God  giveth  not  as 
tb«  world  giveth.  Ther«  Is  i  peace  which  comet  from 
kim,  and  brings  beaUng  to  the  heart     His  rellgton  would 
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not  have  Uf  forget,  but  cherish,  our  aflectioiit  ft    t^«  ic^ 
for  it  makes  kuown  to  us,  that  these  alTectiona  ^*^U  be  ia 
mortal.     It  gradually  takes  away  the  bitterness  tW  our  re 
collections,  and  changes  them  into  glorious  hopea ;  for  r 
teaches  us  to  regard  the  friend,  who  is  with  us  no  tong^r. 
not  as  one  whom  we  have  lost  on  earth,  but  as  one  \%hom  w% 
shall  meet,  as  an  angel,  in  heaven. 


Character  of  Chitf  Jv$tice  MartkaJL — Wirt. 

Thk  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  is  in  his  pei  Jon 
tall,  meager,  emaciated;  his  muscles  relaxed,  and  his 
joints  wo  loosely  connected,  as  not  only  to  disqualify  him, 
apparently,  for  any  vigorous  exertions  of  body,  but  to  de- 
stroy every  thing  like  elegance%nd  harmony  in  his  air  ani> 
movements.  Indeed,  in  his  whole  appearance  and  demea- 
nour,—dress,  attitudes,  and  gesture — sitting,  standing,  or 
walking, — he  is  as  far  removed  from  the  idolized  graces  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  as  any  other  gentleman  on  earth.  To 
conliiiue  the  portrait :  hi:»  head  an^  face  are  small  in  pro- 
|K)rUon  to  his  height ;  his  complexion  swarthy ;  the  mus- 
cles of  hi:)  face,  being  relaxed,  give  him  the  appearance  of 
a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  nor  can  he  be  much  younger. 
HiA  countenance  has  a  faithful  expression  of  great  good- 
humour  aud  hilarity  ;  while  his  black  eyes — that  unerring 
index — postscss  an  irradiating  spirit,  which  proclaims  the 
imperial  powers  of  the  mind  that  sits  enthroned  within. 

This  extraordinary  man,  without  the  aid  of  fancy,  with- 
out the  advantages  of  person,  voice,  attitude,  gei<ture,  or 
any  of  the  ornaments  of  an  orator,  deserves  to  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  the  world  ;  if  elo- 
quence may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  power  of  seizing  the 
attention  with  irresistible  force,  and  never  permitting  it  to 
elude  the  grasp  until  the  hearer  has  received  the  convic- 
tion which  the  speaker  intends. 

As  to  his  person,  it  has  already  been  described.  His 
voice  is  dry  and  hard ;  his  attitude,  in  his  most  etTective  ora^ 
tions,  was  often  extremely  awkward,  as  it  was  not  unusual 
Ibr  him  to  stand  with  his  \ei\.  foot  in  advance  ;  while  all  his 
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i  i  gestare  proceeded  from  hb  right  arm,  and  consieted  mere* 

I  ly  in  a  Yehement,  perpendicular  iwing  of  it,  from  aboiet 

I !  the  eleiration  of  hiii  head  to  the  bar,  behind  which  he  was 

I  arcustomed  to  stand. 

As  to  Fancy,  if  she  hold  a  seat  in  his  mind  at  all,  which 

!  I  very  much  doubt,  his  gigantic  Genius  tramples  with  dis- 

'  dain  on  all  her  flower-decked  plats  and  blooming  parterres. 

'  How,  then,  you  will  ask,  with  a  look  of  incredulous  curios- 

t '  ity , — how  is  it  possible  that  such  a  man  can  hold  the  atten- 

>  tion  of  an  audience  enchained  through  a  speech  of  even  or- 

' '  diuary  length  ?     I  will  tell  you. 

I I  He  possesses  one  origiqal*  and  almost  supernatural  facuU  ^ 
1 1  ty, — the  faculty  of  developing  a  subject  by  a  single  glance 

I  i  of  his  mind,  and  detecting  at  once  the  very  point  on  which 

I I  every  controversy  depends.  No  matter  what  the  question; 
1 1  though  ten  tiroes  more  knotty  than  "  the  gnarled  oak,"  the 
I !  lightning  of  heaven  b  not  more  rapid  nor  more  resistless 
>  I  than  his  astonishing  penetration.  Nor  does  the  exercise 
|t  of  it  seem  to  cost  him  an  effort  On  the  contrary,  it  is  at 
1 1  easy  as  vision.  I  am  persuaded  that  his.  eyes  do  not  fly 
1 1  over  a  landscape,  and  take  in  its  various  objects  with  more 
1 1  promptitude  and  facility,  than  his  mind  embraces  and  ana- 
1 1        lyzes  the  most  complex  subject 

J         '   Possessing  while  at  the  bar  this  intellectual  elevation, 

I  which  enabled  him  to  look  down  and  comprehend  the  whole 
j  I        ground  atonce,he  determined,  immediately,  and  withoutdiffi- 

I I  culty ,  on  which  side  the  question  might  be  most  advantageous- 
i  t  ly  appioached  and  assailed.  In  a  bad  cause, his  art  consisted  in 
■  I        Isying  his  premises  so  remotely  fpoip  the  point  directly  in 

debate,  or  else  in  terms  so  general  and  specious,  that  the 
<  I  liearer,  seeing  no  consequence  which  could  be  drawn  from 
!  them,  was  just  as  willing  to  admit  them  as  not ;  but,  hb 
1 1  premises  once  admitted,  the  demonstration,  however  dis- 
!  t  tant,  followed  as  certainly,  as  cogently,  and  as  ln<)vitably,  as. 
I '        any  demonstration  of  Euclid. 

I  All  hb  eloquence  consbts  in  the  apparently  deep  self- 

;i  conviction  and  emphatic  earnestness  of  his  manner;  the 
I ;  correspondent  simplicity  and  energy  of  his  style  ;  the  close 
and  logical  connexion  of  his  thoughts  ;  and  tne  easy  gra- 
dations by  which  he  opens  hb  lights  on  the  attantire  minds 
9i  Usheartn. 
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M  to^ortal  Tlakm.  yet  the  fiiiii  ifiiij||i  ftre  eo  deep 
end  aolMi,  tkat  we  ere  fure  thwrjpi  inteiided-  to  fupporl 
•ometbing  perminent  and  grtqiV^To  the  eceptic,  all  the 
erenti  of  all  the  ages  of  the  world  are  but  a.  ecattered 
crowd  of  useleae  and  indigested  materials,  in  hla'*iDliid 
•11  is  darliness,  all  is  incomprehensible.  The  light  of 
prophecy  UIuminateM  not  to*  him  the  obscurity  of  anciert 
annals.  lie  sees  in  them  neither  design  nor  operation, 
neither  tendencies  nor  conclusions.  To  him  the  wonderful 
knowledge  of  one  people  is  just  as  interesting  as  the  des- 
perate ignorance  of  another.  In  the  deliverance  which 
God  has  sometimes  wrought  for  the  oppressed,  he  sees 
nothing  but  the  fact ;  and  in  the  oppression  and  decline  of 
haughty  empires,  nothing  but  the  common  accidents  of  na- 
tional fortune.  Going  about  to  account  for  events  accord- 
ing to  what  he  calls  general  laws,  he  never  for  a  moment 
considers,  that  all  laws,  whether  physical,  political  or  moral, 
imply  a  legislator,  and  are  contrived  to  serve  some  purpose. 
Because  he  cannot  always,  by  his  short-sighted  vi^n,  dis- 
cover the  tendencies  of  the  mighty  events  oi  which  this 
earth  ha-  been  the  theatre,  he  looks  on  the  drama  of  ex- 
istence around  him  as  proceeding  without  a  plan.  Is  that 
principle,  then,  gf  no  importance,  which  raises  man  above 
what  h?<-  eyes  see  or  his  ears  hear  at  present,  and  shows 
him  thi*  k  ddt  chain  of  human  events,  fastened  eternally  to 
the  throne  of  God,  and  returning,  afler  embracing  the 
universe,  again  to  link  itself  to  the  footstool  of  Omnipo- 
tence ? 

Would  you  know  the  value  of  this  principle  of  faith  to 
the  bereaved  ?  Go,  and  follow  a  corpse  to  the  grave.  See 
the  body  deposited  there,  and  hear  the  earth  thrown  in  upon 
all  that  remains  of  your  friend.  Return  now,  if  you  will, 
and  brood  over  the  lesson  which  your  senses  have  given 
you,  and  derive  from  it  what  consolation  you  can.  You  j 
have  learned  nothing  but  an  unconsoling  fact  No  voice  I 
of  comfort  issues  from  the  tomb.  All  is  still  there,  and 
blank,  and  lifeless,  and  has  been  so  for  ages.  You  see 
nothing  but  bo«1ics  dissolving  and  successively  mingling 
with  the  clods  which  cover  them,  the  grass  growing  over 
the  spot,  and  the  trees  waving  in  sullen  majesty  over  this 
region  of  eternal   silence.     And   whst  is  there   moref 
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Nothing. — Coa^Ttith,  uid  pevple  these  deserts  t^ooM, 
I  ind  reauimate  thtw  MkP  of  forgetfulness  1 '  Mothers  I ' 

I  take  again  your  childriW  your  arms,  for  they  are  liring. 
>          Sooo !  your  aged  parents  ore  coming  forth  in  the  vigour  of 

regenmtod  years.    Friends!  behold,  your  dearest  connex- 

I I  Ions  are  waiting  to  embrace  you.  The  tombs  are  burst 
I          Generations  long  since  in  slumbers  are  awakening.     They 

are  coming  from  the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  north 

I  and  from  the  south,  to  constitute  the  community  of  the 

I .  blessed. 

I  But  it  is  not  in  the  loss  of  friends  alone,  that  faith  fur- 

,1  lishes  consolations  which  are  inestimable.     With  a  man  of 

I  faith  not  an  affliction  is  lost,  not  a  change  is  unimproved. 

I  He  studies  even  his  own  history  with  pleasure,  and  finds  it 
I,  full  of  instruction.  The  dark  passages  of  his  life  are  illu« 
.  I  mioated  with  hope ;  and  he  sees,  that  although  %b  has 

I I  passed  through  many  dreary  defiles,  yet  they  have  opened 
!  I  at  last  into  brighter  regions  of  existence  -  He  recalls,  with 
1 1  a  species  of  wondering  gratitude,  periods  of  his  life,  when 
i  I  all  its  events  seemed  to  conspire  against  him.     Hemmed 

I         in   by  straitened   circumstances,  wearied   with   repeated 
1 1         blows  of  unexpected  misfortunes,  and  exhausted  with  the 
>t         painful  anticipation  of  more,  he  recollects  years,  when  the 
ordinary  love  of  life  could  not  have  retained  him  in  the 
'         world.     Many  a  time  he  might  have  wished  to  lay  down 
his  being  in  disgust^  had  not  something  more  than  the 
senses  provide  us  with,  kept  up  the  elasticity  of  his  mind. 
. '         He  yet  lives,  and  has  found  that  light  is  sown  for  the  right- 
eous, and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart.     The  man  of 
faith  di!u:overs  some  gracious  purpose  in  every  combination 
of  circumstances.     Wherever  he  finds  himself,  he  knows 
that  he  has  a  destination — he  has,  therefore,  a  duty.  Every 
\         event  has,  in  his  eye,  a  tendency  «nd  an  aim.     Nothing  Is 
•cctilcntal,  nothing  without  purpose,  nothing  unattended 
wi*h  benevolent  consequences.     Every  thing  on  earth  Is 
probationary,  nothing  ultimate.     He  is  poor — perhaps  his 
plans  have  been  defeated — ^he  finds  it  difficult  to  provide 
for  the  exigencies  of  life — sickness  is  permitted  to  invade 
the  quiet  of  his  household — long  confinement  imprisons 
his  activity,  and  cuts  short  the  exertions  on  which  so  many 
j  deptad— eomething  apparently  unlu  ^y  mars  his  best  pltM 
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^^ew  Ckllurt^  and  embarraAsmenlB  among  hU  frhiA  pra> 
ieAl  tUem^pkr«fl|  aittl  throw  ulilHiouiiL  ob^truetion  in  hii 
way^ — ihe  worl^l  Look  on  aEid  aty^ill  iHeee  tilings  aro  af^almt 
him.  Some  wait  CdoUy  for  Qic  hour  wliea  he  vhAll  aink 
Utider  the  compticaled  emharraAimeatiof  tu»  cruel  ibrtime. 
Otlier^t  of  a  kdoder  spirit,  regard  ^m  with  cotnpaflt»toar  uxl 
wonder  how  be  cao  auaUin  auch  a  variety  of  wo.  A  few 
there  are,  a  very  lew,  I  fear,  who  can  imJerttand  aome* 
thing  of  the  aerenity  of  liia  mind,  and  coiupreheort  aome* 
thing  ef  the  nature  of  hia  fi>rtitude.  There  are  those, 
whose  eynipatlicLic  piety  can  read  and  interpret  the  char- 
ictera  of  rcsignatton  on  hA^  Lrow.,  There  aro  those,  in  fine, 
wIm  Imve  felt  the  iuduence  of  faith. 

In  this  induenc^  there  b  nothing  myaterloua,  nothing 
romantic,  nothing  of  which  the  highest  reason  may  be 
■ahani^d.  ^It  shows  the  Christian  liis  God,  in  all  the  mild 
miiie»ty  of  hi>  parenUil  «hanic1er.  It  shows  you  God,  dis> 
poking  in  stilt  and  bcQCToient  wlBdom  the  events  of  every 
ifuliTiduars  Lifcf  pressing  the  piou$  «ipirit  with  the  weight 
of  calamUy  to  tnerea:)te  the  et^aUeity  of  the  mind,  produc> 
(ng  characters  of  uncJEpccted  worUi  by  unexpected  mis- 
fortune, invigorating  certain  virtues  by  peculiar  probations, 
thus  brealLing  the  fetters  which  bind  us  to  temporal  things, 
and 

**  Fnm  ■eemlnK  evil  tClll  educing  good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  lUU, 
In  inlinite  progressioa.'* 

When  the  sun  of  the  believer's  hopes,  according  to  com 
moxk  csIculatioEis,  is  set,  to  the  eye  of  faith  It  is  still  visible. 
When  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in  darkness,  the 
high  ground  of  faith  is  illuminated  with  the  brightness  of 
religiotis  consolation. 

Come  now  my  incredulous  friends,  and  follow  me  to  the 
hm]  of  the  dytni;  believer  Would  you  see  in  what  peace  a 
Ctiri^tian  cm  die  Watch  the  last  gleams  of  thought  which 
ffream  from  hb  dying  eyes.  Do  you  i;ec  any  thing  like  ap- 
prehension TTh^  wortd.  it  Is  true,  begins  to  shut  in.  The 
shadows  of  evening  collect  around  hta  senile*!.  A  dark  mist 
thickens,  and  rests  upon  the  objects  which  have  hitherto 
engaged  his  observation.     The  countenances  of  his  friends 
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b«emn«  more  tod  m^jrc  mil  uu net.     The  sweet  ezpreftloiit 
of  love^jmd  frien<44liip  ar^  no  lou^trr  intelligible.     His  etr 
wakes  no  more  at  the  well-known  voice  of  his  children, 
an    tb«  sootliing  arcenta  of  lenUer  aflection  die  away  un* 
beard.  Upon  hb  decaying  senses.     To  him  the  spectacle 
of  hull) cm  life  ia  drawing  to  its  close,  ind  the  curtain  is 
deac«actiiij^,  which  shuts  out  this  earth,  its  actors,  and  its 
fcom*-^.     He  t^  no  longer  interested  in  ali  that  ja  done  un- 
der the  sun.   O!  that  I  r-ould  now  open  to  yoa  the  rcranies 
of  his  soul ;  that  I  could  reveal  to  you  the"  light,  which 
darts  into  the  ^hajnbera  of  hm  uoders  tan  ding.      H«   ap- 
proaches that  world  which  he  bai  »o  long  Men   in  fiiitb. 
The  ima^inalion  now  collects  it*  diminished  strength,  »nd 
the  eye  of  futh  opens  wide.     Friends !  do  not  stand,  thu4 
fixed  in  sorrow,  around  this  bed  of  death.     Why  arA  you 
so  slill  and  tilent       Fear  not  to  move — you  cannot  dliturb 
the  Jaat  vlsloni  which  enchant  thb  holy  spirit.     Your  lam- 
enutioni  break  not  in  upon  the  songs  of  seraph*,  which 
inwrap  his  hearing  in  ecstasy.      Crowd,  if  you  choose» 
around  hii  courh— he  heed-i  you  not — already  he  sees  the 
.         spirits  of  the  just  advancing  together  to  receive  a  Itindfcd 
■|        soul.     Press  him  not  with  importunities      urj^e  him  not 
|i        with  alleviations.     Think  you  he  want*!  now  these  tone« 
I        df  mortal  voices — these  material,  these  gross  conmlatlons  t 
|j        No!  He  l»  going  to  add  another  to  the  myriaiUof  th^  iuttj 
.{        that  are  every  moment  crowding  into  the  portals  of  heav- 
i        en  !     He  is  entering  on  a  nobler  life.     He  leaves  you — ^he 
1        leaves  yoti,  weeping  children  of  mortality,  to  grope  about 
a  little   longer  among  the  miseries  and  senttnalUies  of  a 
1 1        worldly  life.     Already  he  cries  to  you  from  the  regions  of 
;         iili#«.    Will  you  not  join  him  there  ?     Will  you  not  taj^te  the 
sublime  joys  of  faith  ?   There  are  your  predeceswrs  In  vir 
/        tue  ;  there,  too,  are  piacea^left  for  yotJr  eontemporarlea. 
There  are  seats  for  you  in  A  assembly  of  the  just  made 
perfect,  in  the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  where  it 
j         Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  God,  the 
M       Judge  of  aU 
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Demtk  qf  General  Wa$hington,-'--^AWLBnALh, 

Ok  Friday,  the  18th  of  December,  1799,  while  ttt 
lo  some  improvements  upon  his  estate,  he  was  exposed  to  a 
slight  rain,  by  which  his  neck  and  hair  became  wet  Un- 
apprehensive of  danger  from  this  circumstance,  he  pusseJ 
the  aAernoon  in  hb  usual  manner ;  but  in  the  night  Im 
was  seized  with  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  wind- 
pipe. The  disease  commenced  with  a  violent  ague,  ac- 
companied with  some  pain  in  the  upper  and  fore  part  of 
the  throat,  a  sense  of  stricture  in  the  same  part,  a  cough, 
and  a  difficult,  rather  than  a  painful,  deglutition,  which 
were  soon  succeeded  by  a  fever,  and  a  quick  and  laboriouf 

piratlon. 

Believing  bloodletting  to  be  necessary,  he  procured  a 
bleeder,  who  took  from  his  arm  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces 
of  blood ;  but  he  would  not  permit  a  messenger  to  be  de- 
spatched for  his  family  physician  until  the  appearance  of 
day.  About  eleven  in  the  morning.  Dr.  Craik  arrived; 
and,  perceiving  the  extreme  danger  of  the  case,  requested ' 
that  two  consulting  physicians  should  be  immediately  sent 
for.  The  utmost  exertions  of  medical  skill  were  applied 
in  vain.  The  powers  of  life  were  manifestly  yielding  to 
the  force  of  the  disorder;  speaking,  which  was  painful 
from  the  beginning,  became  almost  impracticable ;  respi* 
ration  became  more  and  more  contracted  and  imperfect ; 
until  half  past  eleven  on  Saturday  night,  when,  retaining  the 
full  possession  of  his  intellect,  he  expired  without  a  struggle 

Believing,  at  the  commencement  of  his  complaint,  as  well 
as  through  every  succeeding  stage  of  it,  that  its  conclusion 
would  be  mortal,  he  submitted  to  the  exertions  made  for 
his  recovery  rather  as  a  duty  than  from  any  expectation  of 
(heir  efficacy.  Some  hours^  fo/e  his  death,  after  repeated 
efforts  to  be  understood,  ||i»^l|:eeded  in  expressing  a  de- 
sire that  he  might  be  permitted  to  die  without  interruption. 
After  it  became  impossible  to  get  any  thing  down  his  throat, 
ho  undressed  himself,  and  went  to  bed,  there  to  die.  To 
his  friend  and  physician,  D/.  Craik,  who  sat  on  his  bed, 
and  took  his  head  in  his  lap,  he  said  with  difficulty,  **  Doc- 
tor, I  am  dying,  and  have  been  dyirg  for  a  long  time;  \vLt 
I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 
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During  the  shsit  period  of  his  illness,  he  economized  hit 
diDO  in  arranging,  with  the  utmost  serenity,  those  few  con- 
cerns which  required  hit  attention,  and  anticipated  his  ^ 
proachii;g  dissolution  with  every  demonstration  of  that  equa- 
nimity, for  which  his  life  was  so  uniformly  and  singularly 
conspicuous. 

The  deep  and  wide-spreading  grief,  occasioned  by  this 
nelancholy  event,  assembled  a  great  concourse  of  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  pajring  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
first  of  Americans.  On  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  December, 
atiended  by  military  honours  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
his  body  was  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  Mount  Vernon 

So  short  was  his  illness,  that,  at  the  seat  of  government,  fjg 
the  intelligence  of  his  death  preceded  that  of  his  indispo- 
sition. It  was  firs^  communicated  by  a  passenger  in  the 
stage  to  an  acquaintance  whom  he  met  in  the  street,  and 
the  report  quickly  reached  the  house  of  representatives, 
which  was  then  in  session.  The  utmost  dismay  and  afflic- 
tion were  disphyed  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  a  mem< 
ber  stated  in  his  place  the  melancholy  information  which 
had  been  received.  This  information,  he  said,  was  not  cer- 
tain, but  there  was  too  much  reason  to  believe  it  true. 

**  After  receiving  intelligence,"  he  added,  "  of  a  national 
calamity  so  heavy  and  afflicting,  the  house  of  representa- 
tives can  be  but  ill  fitted  for  public  business."  He  there- 
fore moved  an  adjournment.  Both  houses  adjourned  until- 
the  next  day. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  as  soon  as  the  orders  were  read, 
the  same  member  addressed  the  chair,  and  afterwards  of- 
fered the  following  resolutions  :* 

"  Resolved,  that  this  house  will  wait  upon  the  presidents 
in  condolence  of  this  mournful  event. 

'*  Resolved,  that  the  speaker's  chair  be  shrouded  with 
black,  and  that  the  members  and  officers  of  the  house  wear 
black  during  the  session. 

**  Resolved,  that  a  committee,  in  conjunction  with  OKe 
fium  the  senate,  be  appointed  to  consider  on  the  most  suit- 

*  TheM  renoliitiofn  were  prpfmred  bv  CS^neral  T^ae,  and  oflbred  bv 
John  Marahnll.  the  l^ture  biographer  of  Wmhincton.  The  last  nBti- 
awi^  In  them  hiw  been  often  qutited  and  admlnMr. — Eo. 
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able  manner  of  paying  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  Mas 
fimt  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  hif 
feJlow-dtizens  '* 


Tke  LesMOf%M  qf  Death — Nortoit. 

W^HKN  such  men  are  taken  from  us,  we  are  made  to  f*el 
the  instability  of  life,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  tenure  by 
which  we  hold  its  dearest  blessings.  But  this  feeling  will 
be  of  little  value,  if  it  do  not  lead  us  to  look  beyond  this  world, 
and  if  it  be  not  thus  connected  with  a  strong  sense  of  the 
proper  busipess  of  life, — to  prepare  ourselves  for  happiness 
in  that  world,  where  there  shall  be  no  change  but  from 
glory  to  glory.  It  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  contemplate 
such  a  character  as  we  have  been  regarding,  If  we  do  not 
feci  that  its  foundation  was  in  that  religion,  which  teaches 
every  one  of  us  to  regard  himself  as  croated  by  God,  to 
be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity.  It  will  be  in  vain  for 
us  to  stand  by  the  open  grave  of  departed  worth,  if  no 
earthly  passion  grows  oool,  and  no  holy  purpose  gains 
strength. 

We  are  liable,  in  this  world,  to  continual  delusion ;  to  a 
most  extravagant  over-estimate  of  the  value  of  its  objects. 
With  respect  to  many  of  our  cares  and  pursuits,  the  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  words  of  David  must  have  borne 
with  all  its  truth  and  force  upon  the  mind  of  every  con- 
siderate man  in  some  moments,  at  least,  of  serious  reflec- 
tion :  Surely  every  one  walketh  in  a  vain  ihow  ;  eurely 
they  are  disquieted  in  vain.  The  events  of  the  next 
month,  or  the  next  year,  often  assume  in  our  eyes  a  most 
disproportionate  importance,  and  almost  exclude  from  our 
view  all  the  other  infinite  variety  of  concerns  and  changes 
which  are  to  follow  in  the  course  of  an  immortal  existence. 
The  whole  happiness  of  our  being  seems  sometimes  to  be 
at  stake  upon  the  success  of  a  plan,  which,  when  we  have 
grown  but  a  little  older,  we  may  regard  with  indifference. 
These  are  subjects  on  which  reason  too  commonly  speaks 
to  as  in  vain.  But  there  is  one  lesson,  which  God  tome- 
I  gives  us,  that  brings  the  truth  liome  to  our  iiearti 
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Thert  it  mn  adinoohioo,  which  addresses  itself  directly  to 

j  our  feeiiogs,  and  before  which  they  bow  in  humility  and 

k\  tears.     We  can  hardly  watch  the  g^radual  decay  of  a  maa 

I  \  eminent  for  virtue  and  talents,  and  bear  him  uttering,  with 

I  i  a  Tutce  that  will  soon  be  heard  no  more,  the  last  expressions 

I I  of  piety  and  holy  hope,  without  feeling  that  the  delusions  of 
\\  life  are  losing  their  power  over  our  minds.     Its  true  pur- 

,  I  poses  begin  to  appear  to  us  in  their  proper  distinctness.  - 

'  \  We  are  accompanying  one,  who  is  about  to  take  his  leave 

^1  of  present  objects ;  to  whom  the  things  of  this  life,  merely, 

'j  are  no  longer  of  any  interest  or  value.     The  eye,  which 

)  I  is  still  turned  to  us  in  kindness,  will,  in  a  few  days,  be  closed 

h  forever.     The  hand,  by  which  ours  is  still  pressed,  will  be 

1 1  motionless.     The  affections,  which  are  still  warm  and  vivid 

I'l  — they  will  not  perish ;  but  we  shall  know  nothing  of  their 

1 1  exercise.     We  shall  be  cut  off  from  all  expressions  and 

^  return  of  sympathy.     He  ^om  we  love  is  taking  leav<»  of 

1 1  us  for  an  undefined  period  of  absence.     We  are  placed  with 

i|  him  on  the  verge  between  thli  world  and  the  eterniiy  into 

I  which  he  is  entering;  wt  look  before  us^  and  the  objects 

;l  of  the  latter  rise  to  view,  in  all  their  vast  and  solemn'  mag- 

M  nificence. 

,|  There  is,  I  well  know,  an  anguish  which  may  preclude 

1 1  this  calmness  of  reflection  and  hope.     Our  resolution  may 

i!  be  prostrated  to  the  earth ;  for  he,  on  whom  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  rely  for  strength  and  support,  has  been  taken 

I  away.     We  return  to  the  world,  and  there  is  bitterness  in 

i'  all  it  presents  us ;  for  every  thing  bears  impressed  upon  it 

'I  a  remembrance  of  what  we  have  lost     It  has  one,  and  but 
one,  miserable  consolatioD  to  offer : 


^  That  angoisb  will  be  wearied  down,  I  know. 

What  pang  to  permaiMiil  with  man  ?    Fkwi  tli>  bifhast. 

As  fnm  the  vUeift  thing  of  every  day. 

He  learns  to  wean  himself.    For  the  strong  boms 


It  b  a  consolation,  which,  offered  in  this  naked  and  of- 
fensive form,  we  instinctively  reject.  Our  recollections  and 
oar  sorrows,  blended  as  they  are  together,  are  far  too  dear 
to  be  parted  with  upon  such  terms.  But  God  giveth  not  as 
the  world  giveth.  There  is  a  peace  which  comes  from 
him,  tod  brings  healing  to  the  heart     His  religion  would 
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not  have  us  forget,  but  cherish,  our  aAections  ft  <^«  'IcV 
for  it  makes  kuown  to  ud,  that  these  affections  s^'^U  ^e  i& 
mortal.  It  grradually  takes  away  the  bitterness  tW  our  re 
collections,  and  changes  them  into  glorious  hopes ;  for  $• 
teaches  us  to  regard  the  friend,  who  is  with  us  no  loogisr, 
not  as  one  whom  we  have  lost  on  earth,  but  as  one  nbom  w» 
shall  meet,  as  an  angel,  in  heaven. 


Character  of  ChirfJxtittce  ManhaU. — Wirt. 

The  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  is  in  his  peijon 
tall,  meager,  emaciated;  his  muscles  relaxed,  and  his 
joints  so  loosely  connected,  as  not  only  to  disqualify  him, 
apparently,  for  any  vigorous  exertions  of  body,  but  to  de- 
stroy every  thing  like  elegance%nd  harmony  in  his  air  ani' 
movements.  Indeed,  in  his  whole  appearance  and  demea- 
nour,— dress,  attitudes,  and  gesture — sitting,  standing,  or 
walking, — he  is  as  far  removed  from  the  idolized  graces  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  as  any  other  gentleman  on  earth.  To 
continue  the  portrait :  his  head  and  face  are  small  in  pro- 
|H)rtion  to  his  height ;  his  complexion  swarthy ;  the  mus- 
cles of  his  face,  being  relaxed,  give  him  the  appearance  of 
a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  nor  can  he  be  much  younger. 
His  countenance  has  a  faithful  expression  of  great  good- 
humour  and  hilarity  ;  while  his  black  eyes — that  unerring 
index — possess  an  irradiating  spirit,  which  proclaims  tlie 
imperial  powers  of  the  mind  that  sits  enthroned  within. 

This  extraordinary  man,  without  the  aid  of  fancy,  with- 
out the  advantages  of  person,  voice,  attitude,  ge.«ture,  or 
any  of  the  ornaments  of  an  orator,  deserves  to  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  the  world  ;  if  elo- 
quence may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  power  of  seizing  the 
attention  with  irresistible  force,  and  never  permitting  it  to 
elude  the  grasp  until  the  hearer  has  received  the  convic- 
tion which  the  speaker  intends. 

As  to  his  person,  it  has  already  been  described.  His 
voice  is  dry  and  hard ;  his  attitude,  in  his  most  effective  ora- 
tions, was  often  extremely  awkward,  as  it  was  not  unusual 
for  him  to  stand  with  his  left  foot  in  advance  ;  while  all  his 
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1 1  p^eitare  proceeded  from  his  right  arm,  and  consisted  mero> 

I  i  ly  in  a  vehement,  perpendicalar  swing  of  it,  from  abo«t 

I I  the  eleifation  of  hi^  head  to  the  bar,  behind  which  he  was 
1 1          Accustomed  to  stand. 

1 1  As  to  Fancy,  if  she  hold  a  seat  in  his  mind  at  all,  which 

1 1  I  very  much  doubt,  his  gigantic  Genius  tramples  with  dis- 

1  i  ddin  on  all  her  flower-decked  plats  and  blooming  parterres. 

.  How,  then,  you  will  ask,  with  a  look  of  incredulous  curios- 

ity, — how  is  it  possible  that  such  a  man  can  hold  the  alten- 
;  tiun  of  an  audience  enchained  through  a  speech  of  even  or- 

^ '  diiiary  length  ?     1  will  tell  you. 

I '  He  possesses  one  original,  and  almost  supernatural  facul-  ^ 

' '  ty , — the  faculty  of  developing  a  subject  by  a  single  glance 

'  of  his  mind,  and  detecting  at  once  the  very  point  on  which 

every  controversy  depends.     No  matter  what  the  question; 
'  though  ten  times  more  knotty  than  "  the  gnarled  oak,"  the 

''  lightning  of  heaven  is  not  more  rapid  nor  more  resbtless 

than  his  astonishing  penetration.     Nor  does  the  exercise 
of  it  seem  to  cost  him  an  effort     On  the  contrary,  it  is^ 
easy  as  vision.     I  am  persuaded  that  his.  eyes  do  not  fly 
'  over  a  landscape,  and  take  in  its  various  objects  with  more 

promptitude  and  facility,  than  his  mind  embraces  and  ana- 
lyzes the  most  complex  subject 
I  Possessing  while  at  the  bar  this  intellectual  elevation, 

' '  'which  enabled  him  to  look  down  and  comprehend  the  whole 

I !  ground  atonce,he  determined,  immediately,  and  withoutdiffi- 

I  culty ,  on  which  side  the  question  might  be  most  advantageous- 

I  y  appi  oached  and  assailed.  I  n  a  bad  cause,  his  art  consisted  in 
liying  his  premises  so  remotely  froqi  the  point  directly  in 
« Icbate,  or  else  in  terms  so  general  and  specious,  that  the 
liearer,  seeing  no  consequence  which  could  be  drawn  from 
them,  was  just  as  willing  to  admit  them  as  not ;  but,  his 
\  \  premises  once  admitted,  the  demonstration,  however  dis- 

tant, followed  as  certainly,  as  cogently,  and  as  inevitably,  as 
any  demonstration  of  Euclid. 
\\  All  his  eloquence  consists  in  the  apparently  deep  self- 

^^  conviction  and  emphatic  earnestness  of  his  manner;  the 

correspondent  simplicity  and  energy  of  his  style  ;  the  close 
■  and  logical  connexion  of  his  thoughts  ;  and  the  easy  gra- 

^  \  dations  by  which  he  opens  his  lights  on  the  attentive  minds 

«f  his  hMrara. 
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TIm  audi— CO  are  nerer  permitted  to  poose  ftr  a 
momeiit*  Thare  is  no  itopping  to  weave  garlands  of 
flowers  to  be  hung  in  festoons  around  a  favourite  ^|gument 
On  the  contrary,  every  sentence  is  progressive ;  every  idea 
sheds  new  light  on  the  subject ;  the  listener  is  kept  per- 
petually In  that  sweetly  pleasurable  vibration,  with  which 
the  mind  of  man  always  receives  new  truths ;  the  dawn 
advances  in  easy  but  unremitting  pace ;  the  subject  opens 
gradually  on  the  view ;  until,  rising  in  high  relief  in  all 
ilA  native  colours  and  proportions,  the  argument  is  consum* 
mated  by  the  conviction  of  the  delighted  hearer. 

His  political  adversaries  allege  that  he  is  a  mere  lawyer ; 
that  his  mind  has  been  so  long  trammelled  by  judicial  pre- 
cedent, so  long  habituated  to  the  quart  and  tierce  of  foren- 
sic digladiation,  (as  Dr.  Johnson  would  probably  have  call- 
ed it,)  as  to  be  unequal  to  the  discussion  of  a  great  ques- 
Jou  of  state.  Mr.  Curran,  in  his  defence  of  Rowan,  seems 
to  have  sanctioned  the  probability  of  such  an  effect  from 
such  a  cause,  when  he  complains  of  his  own  mind  as  hav- 
mg  been  narrowed  and  circumscribed  by  a  strict  and  tech- 
nical adherence  to  established  forms;  but,  in  the  next 
breath,  an  astonishing  burst  of  the  grandest  thought,  and  a 
power  of  comprehension,  to  which  there  seems  to.  be  no 
earthly  limit,  proves  that  his  complaint,  as  it  relates  to  him- 
self, is  entirely  without  fouodation. 

Indeed,  if  the  objcct'on  to  the  chief  justice  mean  any 
tiling  more  than  that  he  has  not  had  the  same  illumination 
and  exercise  in  matters  of  state  as  if  he  had  devoted  his 
life  to  them,  I  am  unwilling  to  admit  it  The  force  of  a 
cannon  is  the  same,  whether  pointed  at  a  rampart  or  a  man 
of  war,  although  practice  may  have  made  the  engineer 
more  expert  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  So  it  is  clear 
that  practice  may  give  a  man  a  greater  command  over  one 
class  of  subjects  than  another ;  but  the  inherent  energy 
of  his  mind  remains  the  same  whithersoever  it  may  be  di- 
rected. From  this  impression,  I  have  never  seen  any 
cause  to  wonder  at  what  is  called  a  universal  genins  t  H 
proves  only  that  the  man  has  applied  a  powerful  mind 
to  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  pays  a  compliment  rather 
to  Uls  superior  industry  than  his  superior  intellect  I  am 
rvj  certain  that  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
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poMesses  the  acumen  which  might  constitate  him  a  univer* 
fri  genius,  according  to  the  usual  accepUtiw  of  that  phraae. 
But  if  Jie  be  the  truant,  which  his  warmest  friends  repre- 
sent hni  ta  he,  there  is  very  little  probability  that  he  will 
ever  reach  ibis        ' 


Moral  Shiblimiiy  iUuitrated, — Waylajtd. 

Phi  LOsopuKRs  have  speculated  much  concerning  a  pro- 
cess of  sensation,  which  has  commonly  been  denominated 
tfie  emotion  of  sublimity.  Aware  that,  lilce  any  other  sim- 
ple feeling,  it  must  be  incapable  of  definition,  they  have 
seldom  attempted  to  define  it ;  but,  content  with  remarking 
the  occasions  on  which  it  is  excited,  have  told  us  that  it 
arises  in  general  from  the  contemplation  of  whatever  is 
vast  in  nature,  splendid  in  intellect,  or  lofty  in  morals :  «r, 
to  express  the  same  idea  somewhat  varied,  in  the  language 
of  a  critic  of  antiquity,  **  That  alone  is  truly  sublime^  of 
which  the  conception  is  vast,  the  effect  irresistible,  and  the 
remembrance  scarcely,  if  ever,  to  be  erased." 

But,  although  philosophers  alone  have  written  about  this 
emotion,  they-  are  far  from  being  the  only  men  who  have 
felt  it.  The  untutored  peasant,  when  he  has  seen  the  au- 
tumnal tempest  collecting  between  the  hills,  and,  as  it  ad- 
/anced,  enveloping  in  misty  obscurity  village  and  hamlet, 
forest  and  meadow,  has  tasted  the  sublime  in  all  its  reality  ; 
and,  whilst  the  thunder  has  rolled  and  the  lightning  flashed 
around  him,  has  exulted  in  the  view  of  Nature  movmi; 
forth  in  her  majesty.  The  untaught  sailor-boy,  listlessly 
hearkening  to  the  idle  ripple  of  the  moonlight  wave,  when  on 
a  sudden  he  has  thought  upon  the  unfathomable  abyss  be- 
ueath  him,  and  the  wide  waste  of  waters  around  him,  and 
the  infinite  expanse  above  him,  has  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
eibotion  of  sublimity,  whilst  his  inmost  soul  has  trem- 
bled at  the  vastness  of.  its  own  conceptions.  But  why 
need  1  multiply  illustrations  from  nature  ?  Who  does  not 
recolloct  the  emotion  he  has  felt  while  surveying  aught,  in 
the  aaaterial  world,  of  terror  or  of  vastness  7 
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And  this  senitation  is  not  produced  by  g^randeur  in  i 
rill  objects  aloiM.     It  is  also  excited  on  most  of  those  ( 
lioQs  in  which  we  see  man  tasking  to  the  uttermost  the  i 
gles  of  his  intellectual  or  moral  nature.     Through  the  loo^ 
Upse  of  centuries,  who,  without  emotion,  has  ritd  of  Leoni- 
das  and  his  three  hundred's  throwing  themselves  as  a  bar- 
rier before  t)te  myriads  of  Xerxes,  and  contending  unio 
death  for  the  liberties  of  Greece  ? 

But  we  need  not  turn  to  classic  story  to  find  all  that  is 
great  in  human  action ;  we  find  it  in  our  own  times,  and  in 
the  history  of  our  own  country.  Who  is  there  of  us  that, 
even  in  the  nursery,  has  not  felt  hb  spirit  stir  within  him, 
when,  with  child-like  wonder,  he  has  listened  to  the  story  of 
Washington?  And  although  the  terms  of  the  narratlre  were 
scarcely  intelligible,  yet  the  young  soul  kindled  at  the 
thought  of  one  man's  working  out  the  delivery  of  a  n&tioo. 
And  as  our  understanding,  strengthened  by  age,  was  at  list 
able  lo  grasp  fhe  detail  of  this  transaction,  we  saw  that  oui 
infantile  conceptions  had  fallen  far  short  of  its  grandeur. 
Oh !  if  an  American  citizen  ever  exults  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  that  is  sublime  in  human  enterprise,  it  is  when, 
bringing  to  mind  the  men  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
this  nation's  independence,  he  beholds  themeAH>;;:atingt]ie 
power  of  her  oppressor,  the  resources  of  her  4:itizeni,  de- 
ciding in  their  collected  might  that  this  nation  should  be  free* 
and,  through  the  long  yearii  of  trial  that  ensued,  never 
blenching  from  their  purposje,  but  freely  redeeming  the 
pled^  they  had  given,  to  consecrate  to  it  **  their  livett 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honour." 


"  ratriotJi  have  toiled,  and,  in  their  eonntry*i  c 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  dredn,  at  they  de«crve, 
Receive  proud  recompense.     We  give  in  charse 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.    The  historic  Muse, 
Proud  of  her  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 

^^       To  latest  times :  and  Sculpture  in  her  Cum 

^H|p-    Gives  bond,  in  stono  and  ever-during  brass, 

'^7^     To  guard  them,  and  immortalize  her  trust." 

It  is  not  in  the  field  of  patriotism  alone  that  deeds  have 
'been  achieved,  to  which  history  has  awarded  the  palm  of 
moral  sublimity.  There  have  lived  men,  in  whom  the 
t  of  patriot  has  been  merged  in  that  of  philanthropist; 
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the  earth,  have  felt  for  Uie  miseries  of  ourTace,  and  har* 
pit  forth  their  calm  might  to  wipe  off  one  blot  from  the 
Aarred  and  stained  escutcheon  of  human  nature,  to  strik* 
1 1  sff  one  form  of  suffering  from  the  ritilnpip  of  human  woi 

Such  a  man  was  Howard.  Surveying  tfnr  world  lilie  a 
spirit  of  the  blessed,  he  beheld  the  misoryW  the  captiv<^-« 
hs  heard  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner.  His  determination 
was  fixed.  He  resolved,  single-handed,  to  gauge  and  to 
laearure  one  form  of  unpitied,  unheeded  wretchedness,  and, 
f  I  bringing  it  out  to  the  sunshine  of  public  observation,  to 

I  t  work  its  utter  extermination.     And  he  well  knew  what  this 

'  I  undertaking  would  cost  him.  He  knew  what  he  had  to  hazard 

I  ]  from  the  infection  of  dungeons,  to  endure  from  the  fatigues 

of  inhospitable  travel,  and  to  brook  from  the  insolence  of 
legalized  oppression.  He  knew  that  he  was  devoting  hbn- 
self  to  the  altar  «f  philanthropy,  and  he  wflyMly  dev^d 
himself.  He  had  marked  out  his  destiny,  aU  he  hasted 
\  \  forward  to  its  accomplishment,  with  an  intensity,  *'  which 

\  ^  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  forbade  to  be  more,  and  th« 

\  ^  character  of  the  individual  forbade  to  be  less."     Thus  he  ;^  i 

\  ^  commenieed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  benevolence.     And 

\  \  hence,  the  name  of  Howard  will  be  associated  with  all  that 

I  i  b  sublime  in  mercy,  until  the  final  consummation  of  all 


!i 


things. 

Such  a  man  is  Clarkson,  who,  looking  abroad,  beheld  the 
miseries  of  Africa,  and,  looking  at  home,  saw  his  country 
stained  with  her  blood.  We  have  seen  him,  laying  aside 
the  vestments  of  the  priesthood,  consecrate  himself  to  the 
holy  purpose  of  rescuing  a  continent  from  rapine  and  mur- 
der, and  of  erasing  this  one  sin  from  the  book  of  his  iia- 
tion*s  iniquities.  We  have  seen  him  and  his  fellow  phi- 
lanthropists, tor  twenty  years,  never  waver  from  their  pur- 
pose. We  have  seen  them  persevere  amidst  neglect  and 
obloquy,  and  contempt,  and  persecution,  until,  the  cry  of  the 
oppressed  having  roused  the  sensibilities  of  the  nation,  tiie 
*'  li!and  Empress'*  rose  in  her  might,  and  said  to  this 
foul  traffic  in  human  flesh.  Thus  for  shalt  thou  go,  and  uo 
larther. 

T 
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Eloquent  Speech  of  Losraiif  Chiif  of  the  Mingoeg.-^ 
Jkfkkrson. 

I  MAY  challengv  the  whole  orations  of  DemostheDet  AUG 
Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  oratur,  if  £arope  has  fuf- 
nished  more  eminent,  to  produce  a  single  pasiiage  superiot 
to  the  speech  of  Liogan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore, 
when  governor  of  this  state.*  And,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
talents  in  this  line,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it,  first  stating 
the  incidents  necessary  for  understanding  it. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  was  comniit- 
ted  by  some  Indians  on  certain  land  adventurers  on  the 
river  of  Ohio.  The  whites  in  tiiat  quarter,  according  to  their 
custom,  undertook  to  punish  tliis  outrage  in  a  summary 
way.  Captain  Michael  Cresap  and  acertain  Daniel  Great* 
house,  leading  on  these  parties,  surprised,  at  different  times, 
travelling  and  hunting  parties  of  the  Indians,  having  their 
women  and  children  with  them,  and  murdered  many. 
Among  these  were  unfortunately  the  family  of  Logan,  a 
chief  celebrated  in  peace  and  war,  and  lon^  diatinguiahed 
as  the  friend  of  the  whites.  This  unworthy  return  provoked 
his  vengeance.  He  accordingly  signalized  himself  in  the  war 
which  ensued.  In  tlie  autnma  of  tlie  same  year  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought  at  the  month  of  the  Great  Kanhaway ,  be- 
tween the  collected  forces  of  the  Shawafiese,Mingoefl,  and 
Delawares,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia^  The 
Indians  w('re  defeated,  and  sued  for  peace.  Logan,  how- 
ever, disdained  V)  be  seen  anmni;  the  suppliants.  But,  lest 
the  sincerity  of  a  treaty  should  be  disl rusted,  from  which 
BO  distinguished  a  chief  absented  himself,  he  sent,  by  8 
messenger,  the  following  speech  to  be  delivered  to  Lord 
Dunmore. 

"I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered 
Logan's  cabin  hunorry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  evei 
he  came  ct>1d  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  hitn  not.  During 
the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained 
idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my 
love  for  the  whites,  thai  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they 
passed,  and  said,  *  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.'  I 
!|ad  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  inja 
*  Virginia 
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ri«8  of  ono  man.  Culonel  Creuap,  the  laat  spring,  in  cold 
blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  tha  relations  of  Lo 
^an,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  Thert 
runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  Teins  of  Any  living 
creators.  This  called  on  me  for  revenga.  I  have  sooght  iti 
1  have  killed  many :  I  have  fully  glattMl  my  vengeance. 
For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beami  of  peace :  but  do 
mot  hsirboar  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear :  Liogaa 
never  felt  fear :  he  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his 
life.     Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?     Not  one." 


Fox,  Burke^  and  Pitt. — A.  H.  Everett. 

Ip  the  TiewB  of  the  opposition  in  ^rliament,in  regard  to 
aolne  very  important  sabjects,  have  received  an  apparent 
coufcuiation  ftom  the  final  result  of  the  measures  that 
^rere  pursued,  the  party  can  also  boast  the  honour  of  reck- 
CMiing apoa  its  Hst  of  members  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed statesmen  that  ever  appeared  in  England  or  the  world 
Mot  to  mention  those  now  living,  who  would  do  credit  to 
mnj  pwty  or  any  nation,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  cite  the 
iUustrious  names  of  Fox  and  Burke ;  names  that  are  hardly 
Co  bopandleled  in  the  records  of  eloquence,  philosophy,  and 
patriotism  ;  and  which  will  only  be  more  closely  associated 
ia  tbo  lespeet  and  veneration  of  future  ages,  on  account  of 
the  personal  schism  which  grew  up  between  them,  and 
^vhleh  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  their  hiHto- 
ry.  Their  difference  was  rather  in  regard  to  policy  than 
lo  piinciple,  both  being  warm  and  strenuous  friends  of  lib- 
erty;  arul,  when  they  differed,  they  were  both  pertly  right 
a.nd  partly  wrong.  That  Burke  was  judicious  md  wise  in 
^scountenaacing  the  too  violent  spirit  of  reform,  which 
^ras  then  spreading  through  the  nation,  and  threatening 
coin  to  its  institutions,  and  that  Fox,  in  encouraging  it,  was 
rather  influenced  by  a  generous  and  unreflecting  zeal  for 
&eedom,thanby  motives  of  sound  policy,  will  now  hardly  be 
^nied;  and  the  time,  perhaps,  is  not  very  distant,  if  it  has 
not  already  arrived,  when  it  will  be  admitted,  with  equal 
ity,  that  the  policy  of  making  war  upon  France, 
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whether  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  principles  of  Ubtr- 
ty,  or,  at  a  subsequent  period,  of  checking  the  devolope- 
mcnt  of  her  power,  was,  throughout,  not  only  unjust,  but 
imprudent,- and  eminently  unfortunate  for  the  ultimate  M- 
terests  of  EIngland;  that  Burke,  by  supporting  this  policy 
with  his  fervid  and  powerful  eloquence,  wa^  unconscious* 
ly  doing  a  serious  Injury  to  his  country ;  and  that  the  sys- 
tem of  Fox  and  his  friends  and  successors,  in  this  point,  was 
as  politic  and  prudent  as  it  was  generous  and  humane.  Af- 
ter thirty  years  of  unheard-of  exertion  and  unexampled 
success,  the  war  seems  to  have  ended  by  leaving  an 
open  field  to  the  ambition  of  another  state,  infinitely  more 
formidable  and  dangerous  than  France.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  this  result  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  foreseen  by  the  opposition  any  more  than  by  the  minis- 
try. It  has  generally  been  the  fault  of  the  British  states- 
men, of  all  parties,  to  regard  France  merely  as  a  rival  statp, 
instead  of  extending  their  views  to  the  whole  £urope:iu 
system,  of  which  France  and  EIngland  are  only  members, 
with  interests  almost  wholly  in  unison. 

Fox  and  Burke,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  a  little 
longer  on  so  pleasing  a  theme  as  the  characters  of  these  il- 
lustrious statesmen,  were  not  less  distinguished  for  amiable 
personal  qualities,  and  intellectual  accomplishments,  than 
for  commanding  eloquence  and  skill  in  political  science.  The 
fnends  of  Fox  dwell  with  enthusiasm  and  fond  regret  up- 
on the  cordiality  of  his  manners  and  the  unalloyed  sweet- 
ness of  his  disposition.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pure 
lustre  of  these  charming  virtues  was  not  graced  by  a  suffi- 
cient regard  to  the  dictates  of  private  morality.  Burke,  on 
the  contrary  with  an  equally  kind  and  social  spirit,  was  a 
model  of  perfection  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life  ;  his 
character  being  at  once  unsullied  by  the  least  stain  of 
excess,  and  exempt  from  any  shade  of  rigorism  or  deferi 
of  humour.  While  his  private  virtues  made  the  happiness 
of  his  family  and  friends,  his  conversation  was  the  charm 
and  wonder  of  the  loftiest  minds  and  the  most  enlightened 
circles  of  society.  He  was  the  only  man  whom  Dr.  John- 
son, a  great  master  of  conversation,  admitted  to  be  capable 
of  tasking  his  powers.  The  only  deduction  firom  the  uni« 
form  excellence  of  Burke  is  said  to  hare  bean  the  unall  at 
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traction  of  his  manner  in  public  speaking,  a  point  in  which 
Fox  was  also  not  particularly  successful,  but  was  reckoo* 

!  ed  his  superior.     It  would  be  too  rash  (or  an  ordinary  ob- 

'  server  to  undertake  to  give  to  either  of  these  two  mighty 
minds   the  palm  of  original    superiority      It  can  hi^ly 

,  be  denied  thatr^  that  of  Burke  was  betiqr  disciplined  and 

,  I  more  accomplished  ;  and  his  intellectual  reputation,  being 

i'  better  supported  than  that  of  Fox  by  written  memorials, 

i '  will  probably  stand  higher  with  posterity.     Had  Fox  been 

!'  permitted  to  finish  the  historical  work  which  he  had  be- 

'!  guu,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  bequeathe^  to  future  ages 

1 1  a  literary  monument,  superior  in  dignity  and  lasting  value 

1 1  to  any  thing  that  remains  from  the  pen  of  Burke.     Botli 

1 1  possessed  a  fine  and  cultivated  taste  for  the  beauties  of  art 

I !  and  nature ;  that  of  Fox  seems  to  have  been  even  more 

I '  poetical  than  his  illustrious  rival's ;  out  he  has  lefl  no  writ- 

I  ten  proofs  of  it  equal  to  the  fine  philosophical  Essa^on  the 

I I  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  It  is  but  poor  praise  of  this  ele- 
l,  gant  performance,  to  say  that  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
1 1  essay  of  Longinus  on  the  sublime,  from  which  the  hint 
I  seems  to  have  been  taken,  and  which  nothing  but  a  blind 
I  and  ignorant  admiration  of  antiquity  could  ever  have  exalt- 
I  ed  into  a  work  of  great  merit.  ^ 

A  sagacious  critic  has  a|l|Hicc^  ^®  opinion,  that  the 
I  merit  of  Burke  was  almost  idiolly  literary ;  but  I  confess 

I  I   see   Uttl«  ground  for  this  assertion,  if  literary  excei- 

I  lence  is  here  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  as  an  im- 

mediate result  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 
ments. Such  compositions  as  the  writings  of  Burke  sup- 
pose, no  doubt,  the  fine  taste,  the  command  of  language, 
and  the  finbhed  education,  which  are  all  supposed  by  eve- 
ry description  of  literary  success.  But,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  these  qualities  ire  far  from  being  uncom- 
moQ ;  and  are  possessed  by  thousands,  who  make  no  pre- 
ten«im  to  the  eminence  of  Burke,  in  the  same  degree  in 
frhieh  they  were  by  nim.  Such  a  writer  as  Cumberland, 
6)r  example,  who  stuids  infinitely  below  Burke  on  the 
scale  of  intellect,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  his  equal  or  supe- 
rior in  purely  literary  accomplishments,  taken  In  this  ex- 
clusive sense.  The  style  of  Burke  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  roost  splemliil  forms,  in  which  the  English  language 
7* 
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hai  ever  been  exhibited.  It  displays  the  happy  and  iiffl* 
cult  union  of  all  the  rithness  and  magnificence  that  good 
taste  admits,  with  a  perfectly  easy  construction.  In  Burke, 
we  see  the  manly  movement  of  a  well-bred  gentleman ; 
in  Johnson,  an  equally  profound  and  vigorous  thinker,  the 
measured  march  of  a  grenadier.  We  forgive  the  great 
moralist  his  stiff  and  cumbrous  phrases,  in  return  for 
the  rich  stores  of  thought  and  poetry  which  they  conceal ; 
but  we  admire  in  Burke,  as  in  a  fine  antique  statue,  the 
grace  with  which  the  large  flowing  robe  adapts  itself  to 
the  majestic  dignity  of  the  person.  But,  with  all  his  litera- 
ry excellence,  the  peculiar  merits  of  this  great  man  were, 
perhaps,  the  faculty  of  profound  and  philosophical  thought, 
and  the  moral  courage  which  led  him  to  disregard  personal 
iaconvenieoce  in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments.  Deep 
thought  is  the  informing  soul,  that  every  where  sustains 
I  and  inspires  the  imposing  grandeur  of  his  eloquence.  Even 
in  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  the  only  work 
I  of  pure  literature  which  he  attempted,  that  is,  the  only  one 
which  was  not  an  immediate  expression  of  his  views  oi> 
public  aflliirs,  there  is  still  the  same  richness  of  thought, 
the  same  basis  of  "  divine  philosophy,"  to  support  the  har- 
I  monious  superstructure  of  the  language.  And  the  moral 
I  courage,  which  formed  so  ^markable  a  feature  in  his 
I  character,  contributed  not  less  essentially  to  his  literary 
I  success.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  highest 
degree  of  eloquence  demands  the  union  of  the  noblest 
qualities  of  character  as  well  as  intellect  To  think  is  thb 
highest  exerci*»e  of  the  mind ;  to  say  what  you  think,  the 
boldest  effort  of  moral  courage ;  and  both  these  things  are 
I  required  for  a  really  powerful  writer.  Eloquence  without 
thoughts  is  a  mere  parade  of  words ;  and  no  man  can  ex- 
press with  spirit  and  vigour  any  thoughts  but  his  own. 
This  was  the  secret  of  the  eloquence  of  Rousseau,  which 
is  not  without  a  certain  analogy  in  its  forms  to  that  of 
Burke.  The  principal  of  the  Jesuits*  college  one  day  in- 
quired of  him  by  what  art  he  had  been  able  to  write  so 
well ;  "  liaidwhat  I  thought"  replied  the  unceremonious 
Genevan ;  conveying,  in  these  few  words,  the  bitterest  sat- 
ire on  the  system  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  best  explanation 
•f  his  own. 
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U,  by  the  criticism  tbove  alluded  to,  it  be  meant  that 
Buite,  though  an  eloquent  writer  and  profound  thinker, 
was   not  an  able   practical   statesman,  the   position   may 
be  more  tenable,  at  least  for  the  partisans  of  the  school 
of  Fox,  but  not,  perhaps,  ultimately  more  secure^     T« 
form  correct  conclusions  in  forms  of  practice,  in  opposition 
to  the  habitual  current  of  one's  opinions  and  prejudices, 
mast  be  considered  as  the  highest  proof  of  practical  abili- 
ty ;  and  this  was  done  by  Burke  in  regard  to  the  French 
revolution.     As  a  member  of  the  opposition,  and  a  \iniform 
friend  and  supporter  of  liberal  principles,  he  was  led  by  all 
his  habits  of  thinking,  and  by  all  his  personal  associations, 
to  approve  it ;  and  to  feci  the  same   excessive  desire  to 
introduce    its   principles    in    England,    which    prevailed 
among  his  political  friends.     But  he  had  sagacity  enough  to 
see  the  true  interest  of  his  country  through  the  cloud  o( 
illusions  and  •  associations,   and   independence   enough   t  : 
proclaim  his  opinions,  with  the  sacrifice  cf  all  his  intimate 
connexions.     This  was  at  once  the  height  of  practical  abili- 
ty and  disinterested  patriotism.     If  ho  pushed  his  ideas  to 
exaggeration  in  regard  to  foreign  aiTairs,  it  was  still  the  ex- 
aggeration of  a  system  essentially  correct  in  its  domestic 
operation.      He   was   rather  a  British   than   a  European 
statesman ;  but  the  moment  ^ins  so  critical  at  home,  that 
lie  may,  perhaps,  je  excused  for  not  seeing  quite  clearly 
^what  was  right  abroad ;  and  it  was  also  not  unnatural  that 
tie  should  carry  to  excess  the  system  to  which  he  had  sac- 
rificed his  prejudices  and  his  friendships.     That  his  systen 
was  not  correct  in  all  its  parts  may  be  easily  admitted  ;  but 
I  think  that,  in  supporting  it,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
proved  great  practical  ability;  and  what  system  was  ever 
adopted,  in  which  it  was  not  possible,  thirty  years  after,  to 
|)oint  out  faults? 

B\  the  side  of  these  celebrated  patriots  arose  another  not 
less  distinguished,  though  his  name  is  hardly  surrounded,  in 
public  opinion,  with  so  many  amiable  and  lofty  associations ; 
I  mean  the  son  of  Chatham — "  the  pilot  that  weathered 
^  storm !"  Prejudice  itself  can  hardly  refuse  to  this 
statesman  the  praise  of  transcendent  endowments,  both  in- 
tellectual and  moral.  He  had  the  natural  gift  of  a  brilliant 
•ad  easy  elocution,  great  aptitude  for  despatch  of  business^ 
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]ow,  whUpered  that  some  evil  was  near  ;  and  mj  mollMff 
bidding  iiii^  lie  vtiil  witli  the  little  ones,  went  forth  in  qnMt 
of  my  brotlier. 

**  All  the  servants  of  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  mj  motlH 
•r*a  ear  and  eye  of  danger  and  death.  The  moon,  as  aL* 
■nnk  behind  the  hills,  appeared  a  boll  of  fire :  strange  lights 
darted  Uiroujvh  the  air ;  to  my  mother's  eye  they 
fiery  arrows ;  to  her  ear  the  air  was  filled  with 
sighs. 

*'  She  hzA  passed  the  palisade ,  and  was  descending  the 
hill,  when  she  met  old  Cushmakin.  '*Doyou  know  aught 
of  my  boy?"  she  asked. 

"  Your  boy  is  safe,  and  sleeps  with  liis  companions;  h» 
returned  by  the  Saiisafros  knoll;  that  way  can  only  be 
triulden  by  the  strong-limbed  and  light-footed." 

"My  boy  is  safe,"  said  my  mother;  "  tlien  tell  me,  for 
thou  art  wise,  and  canst  see  quite  through  tlie  dark  futurey 
b-ll  nip,  what  evil  is  coming  to  our  tribe  .'"  She  then  de- 
scribed the  omons  she  hud  seen.  "  1  know  not,"  said  Cusb* 
mnkin;  '*  of  late  darkness  hath  spread  over  my  soul,  and  all 
is  blnck  there,  as  before  those  eyes,  that  the  arrows  of 
death  hnth  pierced  ;  but  tell  me,  Monoco,  what  see  you 
now  in  tlie  ficbis  of  heaven?" 

**Oh,  now,"  said  my  mother,  "  I  see  nothing  but  the 
blue  depths  mid  the  watching  stars.  The  spirits  of  the  air 
have  ceased  their  moaning,  and  steal  over  my  cheek  like 
an  infant's  breath.  The  water-spirits  are  risin<r.  and  will 
soon  spread  their  soil  wings  around  tlie  nest  of  our  tribe.** 

*'The  boy  sleeps  safely,"  muttered  the  old  man,  "and  I 
have  list4>ned  to  the  idle  fear  of  a  doting  mother." 

"  I  come  not  of  a  fearful  race,"  said  my  mother. 

"Nay,  that  1  did  not  mean,"  replied  Cushmakin;  "but 
the  panther  watching  her  young  is  fearful  as  a  doe."  The 
niirht  was  far  spent,  and  my  mother  bade  him  go  home 
with  her.  f<ir  our  powwows  have  always  a  mat  in  the  wig- 
wam of  their  chief.  "  Nay,"  he  said,  "  the  day  is  neoTp 
and  I  am  always  abroad  at  the  rising  of  the  sun."  It  seem* 
ed  that  the  first  warm  touch  of  the  sun  opened  the  eye  of 
the  old  man's  soul,  and  he  saw  an-ain  the  flushed  hills,  and 
the  shaded  valleys,  the  sparkling  waters,  the  green  maiie, 
and  the  gray  old  rocks  of  our  home.     They  were  justpos^ 
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Ing  the  little  ^te  of  the  palisade,  when  the  old  man  ■  dog 
■prang  from  liim  with  a  ffsarful  burk.  A  rushing  sound 
w«8  heard.  "  Owanox  !  Owanox  !  (the  English !  tlie  Eng 
lieh!  **)  cried  Cushmakin.  My  mother  joined  her  voice  to 
hie,  and  in  an  instant  the  cry  of  alarm  spread  through  the 
wigwams.  The  enemy  were  indeed  upon  us.  They  had 
MUTounded  the  palisade,  and  opened  their  fire." 

"  Was  it  BO  sudden  ?  Did  they  so  rush  on  sleeping 
women  and  children?"  asked  Everell,  who  was  uncon- 
■eioiulj  lending  all  his  interest  to  the  party  of  the  Bar- 
rator. 

"Eren  so;  thej  were  guided  to  us  by  the  traitor  W» 
fiiaah;  he  from  whose  bloody  hand  my  mother  had  shield- 
ad  the  captive  English  maidens — he  who  had  eaten  from 
mj  father's  dish,  and  slept  on  his  mat.  They  were  flank- 
ed bj  the  cowardly  Narragansetts,  who  shrunk  from  the 
aight  of  our  tribe — who  were  pale  as  white  men  at  the 
thonght  of  Sas8acu8,and  so  feared  him  that,  when  his  name 
was  spoken,  they  were  like  an  unstrung  bow,  and  they 
■aid, '  He  is  all  one  God — ^no  man  can  kill  him.'  These 
cowardly  allies  waited  for  the  prey  they  dared  not  attack." 

"Then,"  said  Everell,  <^as  I  have  heard,  our  people  had 
all  the  honour  of  the  fight.'" 

"Honour!  was  it,  Everell? — ye  shall  hear.  Our  war- 
riots  rushed  forth  to  meet  the  foe;  they  surrounded  the 
huts  of  their  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  children;  they  fought 
at  if  each  man  had  a  hundred  lives,  and  would  give  each 
and  all  to  redeem  their  homes.  Oh!  the  dreadful  fray, 
even  now,  rings  in  my  ears !  Those  fearful  guns,  that 
we  had  never  heard  before — the  shouts  of  your  people — 
our  own  battle-yell — the  piteous  cries  of  the  little  children 
—the  groans  of  our  mothers,  and,  oh !  worse — worse  thai, 
all — the  silence  ofthose  that  could  not  speak. — The  English 
fell  back;  they  were  driven  to  the  palisade,  some  beyond 
it  when  their  leader  gave  the  cry  to  fire  our  huts,  and  led 
the  way  to  my  mother's.  Samoset,  the  noble  boy,  defend- 
ed the  entrance  with  a  princelike  courage,  till  they^truck 
him  down ;  prostrate  and  bleeding,  he  again  bent  his  bow, 
and  had  taken  deadly  aim  at  the  Englidi  leader,  when  a 
nbre-blow  severed  his  bow-string.  Then  was  taken  from 
oar  hearth-stone,  where  the  English  had   been  so   often 
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wtrmed  tnd  cherbhed,  the  brand  to  coxisiiine  onr  dwell* 
lugs.  They  were  covered  with  matii,  and  burnt  like  dried 
straw.  The  enemy  retreated  without  the  palisade.  In 
vain  did  our  warriors  fight  for  a  path  by  which  we  might 
escape  from  the  consuming  fire  ;  they  were  beaten  back  ; 
the  fierce  element  gained  on  us ;  the  Narraganselts  press- 
ed on  the  English,  howling  like  wolves  for  their  prey 
Some  of  our  people  threw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the 
crackling  flames,  and  their  courageous  souls  parted  with 
one  shout  of  triumph ;  others  mounted  the  palisade,  but 
they  were  shot,  and  dropped  like  a  flock  of  birds  smitten  by 
the  hunter's  arrows.  Thus  did  the  strangers  destroy,  in 
our  own  homes,  hundreds  of  our  tribe.*' 

<*  And  how  did  you  escape  in  that  dreadful  hour,  Maga- 
wisca  ? — you  were  not  then  taken  prisoners  ?" 

*'  No ;  there  was  a  rock  at  one  extremity  of  our  hut, 
and  beneath  it  a  cavity,  into  which  my  mother  crept,  with 
Oneco,  myself,  and  the  two  little  ones  that  afterwards  per- 
ished. Our  simple  habitations  were  soon  consumed ;  we 
heard  the  foe  retiring,  and,  when  the  last  sound  had  died 
away,  we  came  forth  to  a  sight  that  made  us  lament  to  be 
among  the  living.  The  suu  was  scarce  an  hour  from  his 
rising,  and  yet  in  this  brief  space  our  homes  had  vanished 
The  bodies  of  our  people  were  strewn  about  the  smoulder- 
ing ruin ;  and  all  around  the  palisade  lay  the  strong  and 
valiant  warriors-— cold — silent — powerless  as  the  unformed 
clay." 

Magawisca  paused  ;  she  was  overcome  with  the  recol- 
lection of  this  scene  of  desolation.  She  looked  upward 
witli  an  intent  gaze,  as  if  she  held  communion  with  an  in- 
visible being.  "  Spirit  of  my  mother !"  burst  from  her 
lips — **  oh  !  that  I  could  follow  thee  to  that  blessed  land, 
vvhere  I  should  no  more  dread  the  war-cry,  nor  the  death- 
knife."  Everell  dashed  the  gathering  tears  from  his  eyes, 
and  Magawisca  proceeded  in  her  narrative. 

"  While  we  all  stood  silent  and  motionless,  we  heard  foot- 
steps and  cheerftil  voices.  They  came  from  my  father  and 
Sassacus,  and  their  band,  returning  from  the  friendly  coun- 
cil. They  approached  on  the  side  of  the  hill  that  was  cov- 
ered witli  a  thicket  of  oaks,  and  their  ruined  homes  at  once 
burst  upon  their  view.     Oh !  what  horrid   sounds   thea 
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peaM  on  the  air !  shouts  of  wailing,  and  cries  of  Ten- 
geance.  Every  eye  was  turned  with  suspicioo  and  hatred 
on  my  lather.  He  had  heen  ihe  friend  of  the  BInglish  ; 
ke  had  counselled  peace  and  alliance  with  them  ;  lu  bad 
protected  their  traders ;  delivered  the  captives  taken  from 
them,  and  restored  them  to  their  people  :  now  his  wife  and 
children  alone  were  living,  and  they  called  him  traitor.  I 
heard  an  angry  murmur,  and  many  hands  were  lifted  to 
strike  the  death-blow.  He  moved  not — *  Nay,  nay,'  cried 
Sasaacus,  beating  them  off.  *  Touch  him  not ;  his  soul  is 
bright  as  the  sun ;  sooner  shall  you  darken  that,  than  fiud 
treason  in  his  breast.  If  he  hath  shown  the  dove*s  heart 
to  the  English,  when  he  believed  thorn  friends,  he  will 
show  liimself  the  fierce  eagle,  now  he  knows  them  enemies. 
Touch  him  not,  warriors  \  remember  my  blood  runneth  in 
his  veins.' 

"  From  that  moment  my  father  was  a  changed  man.  He 
neither  spoke  nor  looked  at  his  wife,  or  children ;  but. 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  one  band  of  the  young  men, 
be  shouted  his  war-cry,  and  then  silently  pursued  the  ene- 
my. Sassacuswent  forth  to  assemble  the  tribe,  and  we 
IbUowed  my  mother  to  one  of  our  villages." 

**  You  did  not  tell  me,  Magawisca,"  said  Everell,  "how 
Saraoset  perished ;  was  hr  consumed  in  the  flames,  or  shot 
from  the  palisade  ?" 

**  Neither — ^neithcfi.  He  was  reserved  to  whet  my  fa- 
ther's revenge  to  a  still  keener  edge.  He  had  forced  a 
fassage  through  the  English,  and,  hastily  collecting  a  few 
warriors,  they  pursued  Uie  enemy,  sprung  upon  them  from 
a  covert,  and  did  so  annoy  them  that  the  English  turned, 
and  gave  them  battle.  All  fled  save  my  brother,  and  him 
they  took  prisoner.  They  told  him  they  would  spare  his 
life  if  he  would  guide  them  to  our  strong  holds  ;  he  refused. 
He  bad,  Everell,  lived  but  sixteen  summers ;  he  loved  the 
light  of  the  sun  even  as  we  love  it ;  his  manly  spirit  was 
tamed  by  wounds  and  weariness ;  his  Upbs  were  like  a 
bending  reed,  and  his  heart  beat  like  a  ^pmiaa*s ;  but  the 
6re  of  his  soul  burnt  clear.  Again  dMy  pressed  him  with 
oflert  of  life  and  reward ;  he  faithfuHy>««lbsed,  and  with 
one  Mbre-stroke  they  severed  his  he«d  kmn  his  body." 
ft 
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Magawiiica  paused — she  looked  at  Everell,  uid  mU  wift 
a  bitter  smile — **  You  English  tell  us,  Everell,  that  the  hook 
of  your  law  is  better  than  Uiat  written  on  our  hearts,  for,  ye 
say,  it  teaches  mercy,  compassion,  forgiveness— -if  ye  had 
such  a  law,  and  believed  it,  would  ye  thus  have  treated  a 
captive  boy  ?" 

Magawisca*s  reflecting  mind  suggested  the  most  serious 
ol>stacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  all 
a'^i^.t  iind  under  all  circumstances ;  the  contrariety  between 
It-  'it vine  principles  and  the  conduct  of  its  professors ;  which, 
n5ie:ul  of  always  being  a  medium  for  the  light  that  ema- 
itaU's  from' our  holy  law,  is  too  often  the  darkest  cloud  that 
o!)struct:j  the  passage  of  its  rays  to  the  hearts  of  heathen 
turn.  Kvercll  had  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  princi- 
pluH  of  hU  religion,  and  he  felt  Magawisca*s  relation  to  be 
UK  awkward  coiiiiiicnt  on  them,  and  her  inquiry  nsktural 
but,  thougl)  he  knew  not  what  answer  to  make,  he  was  sure 
there  riiu!«t  be  a  good  one,  and,  mentally  resolving  to  refer 
file  cane  to  his  mother,  he  begged  Magawisca  to  proceed 
with  her  narrative. 

**  The  fragments  of  our  broken  tribe,"  she  safd,  '*  were 
collected,  and  some  other  small  dependant  tribes  persuaded 
to  join  us.  We  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  open  grounds, 
and  shelter  ourselves  in  a  dismal  swamp.  The  English  sur- 
rounded us ;  tliey  sent  in  to  us  a  messenger,  and  offered 
life  and  pardon  to  all  who  had  not  shed  the  blood  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Our  allies  listened,  and  fled  from  us,  as  fright- 
ened birds  fly  from  a  falling  tree.  My  father  looked  upon 
his  warriors ;  they  atiswered  that  look  with  their  battle- 
shout.  *  Tell  your  people,'  said  my  father  to  the  messen- 
ger, *  that  we  have  shed  and  drank  English  blood,  and  that 
we  will  take  nothing  from  them  but  death.'  The  messen- 
ger departed,  and  again  returned  with  offers  of  pardon,  if 
we  would  come  forth,  and  lay  our  arrows  and  our  toma« 
hawks  at  the  feet  of  the  English.  *  What  say  you,  war- 
riors ?'  cried  my  father — *  shall  we  take  pardon  from  those 
who  have  burned  your  wives  and  children,  and  given  your 
homes  to  the  beasts  of  prey  ? — who  have  robbed  you  of  your 
hunting-gro\inds,  and  driven  your  canoes*  from  their  wa- 
ters ?•  A  hundred  arrows  were  pointed  to  the  messenger. 
*  Enough — you  have  your  answer,'  said  my  fathei^;  and 
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I  the  messenger  returned   to   announce   the   fate  we   had 

chown." 

*'  Where  was  Sassacns  ?— had  he  abandoned  his  people  r 
asked  Eyerell. 
i  **  Abandoned  them !  No — ^his  life  was  in  theirs ;  bnt»  ac* 

1 1  customed  to  attacic  and  victory,  he  could  not  bear  to  be 

I  ih«is  driven  like  a  fox  to  bis  hole.     His  soul  was  sick  with- 

I  in  him,  and  he  was  silent,  and  left  all  to  my  father.    All 

I  ^y  we  heard  the  strokes  of  the  English  axes  felling  the 

I  trees  that  defended  us,  and,  when  night  came,  they  hiui  ap- 
I  proached  so  near,  that  we  could  see  the  glimmering  of  their 
I  watch-lights  through  the  branches  of  the  trees.     All  night 

I  they   were   pouring  in   their  bullets,  alike  on  warriorSyV 

I  women,  and  children.     Old  Cushmakin  was  lying  at  my 

'  mother's  feet,  When  he  received  a  de^ih-wound.     Gasping 

I I  for  breath,  he  called  on  Sassacus  and  my  father — *  Stay  not 
1 1  here,'  he  a»id ;  '  look  not  on  your  wives  and  childrep,  but 
I '  burst  your  prison  bound  ;  sound  through  the  nations  the 

I  *  cry  of  revenge  !  Linked  together,  ye  shall  drive  ^e  Eng- 
i  I  lish  Into  the  %b^  I  speak  the  word  of  the  Great  Spirit 
I !  — obey  it !'     While  he  was  yet  speaking,  he  stiffened  In 

i  death.      *  Obey  him,  warriors,'  cried  my  mother  ;  '  sec,* 

1  she  said,  pointing  to  the  mist  that  was  now  wrapping  itself 

i  around  the  wood  like  a  thick  curtain — *  see,  our  friends 

I I  have  come  from  the  spirit-land  to  shelter  you.  Nay,  look 
M  not  on  us — our  hearts  have  been  tender  in  the  wigwam,  but 
I !  we  can  die  before  our  enemies  without  a  groan.  Go  forth 
1 1  and  avenge  us.' 

1 1  **  *  Have  we  come  to  the  counsel  of  old  men  and  old 

I  women !'  said  Sassacus,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit. 

I  ***  When  women  put  down  their  womanish  thoughts  and 

I  y  counsel  like  men,  they  should  be  obeyed,'  said  my  father 

*  Follow  me,  warriors.' 

"  They  burst  through  the  enclosure.  We  saw  nethifig 
more,  but  we  heard  the  shout  from  the  foe,  as  they  issued 
from  the  wood — the  momentary  fierce  tm^gfXkier  and  the 
cry,  *  They  have  escaped  !'  Then  it  waHbat  my  mother, 
who  had  listened  with  breathless  silence,  tjirew  herself 
down  on  the  mossy  stones,  and,  laying  her  hot  cheek  tt 
mine — *  Oh,  my  children — ^my  children  I'  she  said,  *  would 
that  I  could  die  for  you !     But  fear  not  death — the  blood 
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of  a  hundred  chiefuins,  that  licver  knew  fear,  niniMdi  ii 
your  veins.  Hcrk,  the  enemy  comes  nearer  and  neirtr. 
Mow  \\h  up  your  heads,  ray  children,  and  show  them  (hat 
even  the  weak  ones  of  our  tribe  are  strong  in  soul.' 

"  We  rose  from  the  ground — all  about  sat  women  end 
children  in  family  clusters,  awaiting  unmoved  their  fate. 
1*he  English  had  penetrated  the  forest-screen,  and  were 
already  on  the  little  rising-ground  where  we  had  been  In- 
trenched. Death  was  dealt  freely.  None  resisted — not  a 
movement  was  made — not  a  voice  lifted — not  a  sound  es- 
caped, save  the  wailings  of  the  dying  children. 

"  One  of  your  soldiers  knew  my  mother,  and  a  com- 
mand was  given  that  her  life  and  that  of  her  children 
should  be  spared.     A  guard  was  stationed  round  us. 

"  You  know  that,  after  our  tribe  was  thus  cut  off,  we 
were  taken,  with  a  few  other  captives,  to  Boston.  Some 
were  sent  to  the  Islands  of  the  Sun,  to  bend  their  free 
limbs  to  bondage  like  your  beasts  of  burden.  There  are 
among  your  people  those  who  have  not  put  out  the  light 
of  the  Great  Spirit ;  they  can  remember  a  kindness,  albeit 
done  by  an  Indian ;  and  when  it  was  known  to  your  sa- 
chems that  the  wife  of  Mononotto,  once  the  protector 
and  friend  of  your  people,  was  a  prisoner,  they  treated 
her  with  honour  and  gentleness.  But  her  people  were 
extinguished — her  husband  driven  to  distant  forests — ^forced 
on  earth  to  the  misery  of  wicked  souls — to  wander  without 
a  home  ;  her  children  were  captives — and  her  heart  was 
broken." 


Character  of  Fisher  Ames. — Kirki^aitd. 

Mr.  Ames,  as  a  speaker  and  a  writer,  had  the  power  (j 
enlighten  and  persuade,  to  move,  to  please,  to  charm,  to 
astonish.  He  united  those  decorations,  which  belong  to 
fine  talents,  to  that  penetration  and  judgment,  that  des- 
ignate an  acute  and  solid  mind.  Many  of  his  opinions 
had  the  authority  of  predictions  fulfilled  and  fulfilling.  He 
had  the  "ability  of  investigation,  and,  where  it  was  noces- 
iary,  did  investigate  with  patient  attention,  going  through 
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a  series  of  observation  and  deduction,  and  tracing  the  linki 
which  connect  one  truth  with  another.  When  the  result 
of  his  researches  was  exhibited  in  discourse,  the  steps  of  ft 
logical  process  were  %i  some  measure  concealed  by  the 
colouring  of  rhetoric.  Minute  calculation  and  dry  details 
were  employments,  however,  the  leas«  adapted  to  his  pe 
culiar  construction  of  mind.  It  was  easy  and  delightful 
for  him  to  illustrate  by  a  picture,  but  painful  and  laborious 
to  prove  by  a  diagram.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  his  mind 
to  discern  by  a  glance,  so  rapid  as  to  seem  Intuition,  those 
truths  which  common  capacities  struggle  hard  to  appre- 
hend ;  and  it  was  the  part  of  his  eloquence  to  display,  ex- 
pand and  enforce  them. 

His  imagination  was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  his  mind. 
Prolific  grand,  sportive,  original,  it  gave  bim  the  command 
of  nature  and  of  art,  and  enabled  him  to  vary  the  dispoM- 
tion  and  the  dress  of  his  ideas  without  end.  Now  it  as- 
sembled most  pleasing  images,  adorned  with  all  that  is  soft 
and  beautiful ;  and  now  rose  in  the  storm,  wielding  the  ele- 
ments, and  flashing  in  the  most  awful  splendours.  Very- 
few  men  have  produced  more  original  combinations.  He 
presented  resemblances  and  contrasts,  which  none  saw  be- 
fore, but  all  admitted  to  be  just  and  striking.  In  delicate 
and  powerful  wit  he  wls  pre-eminent. 

Tlie  exercise  of  these  talents  and  accomplbhments  was 
guided  and  exalted  by  a  sublime  morality  and  the  spirit  of 
rational  piety,  was  modelled  by  much  good  taste,  and 
prompted  by  an  ardent  heart. 

He  was  more  adapted  to  the  senate  than  the  bar.  His 
speeches  in  congress,  always  respectable,  were  many  of 
them  excellent,  abounding  in  argument  and  sentiment, 
having  all  the  necessary  information,  embellished  with 
rhetorical  beauties,  and  animated  by  patriotic  fires. 

So  much  of  the  skill  and  address  of  the  orator  do  they 
exhibit,  that,  though  he  had  little  regard  to  the  rules  of  the 
art,  they  arc  perhaps  fair  examples  of  the  leading  precepts 
for  the  several  parts  of  an  oration.  In  debates  on  impor- 
tant <|oe8tions,  he  generally  waited  before  he  spoke  till  the 
disoMsion  had  proceeded  at  some  length,  when  be  was 
sure  to  notice  every  argument  that  bad  been  offered.  He 
was  sometimes  in  a  minoi  Vty,  when  he  well  considered  the 
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temper  of  a  mtjority  in  t  repablican  assembly,  imptUedl 
of  contradiction,  rofutation,  or  detection,  claiming  to  b« 
allowed  sincere  in  their  convictioiu,  and^  disinterested  ia 
their  views.  He  was  not  unsuccessful  in  uniting  the  pru- 
dence and  conciliation,  necessary  in  parliamentary  speak- 
ing, with  lawful  freedom  in  debate,  and  an  effectual  use 
of  those  sharp  and  massy  weapons,  which  his  talents  sup- 
plied, and  which  his  frankness  and  zeal  prompted  him  ts 
e  nploy. 

He  did  not  systematically  study  the  exterior  graces  ol 
speaking,  but  his  attitude  was  erect  and  easy,  his  gestures 
manly  and  forcible,  his  intonations  Taried  and  expressiTe, 
his  articulation  distinct,  and  his  whole  manner  animated 
and  natural.  His  written  compositions,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, have  that  glow  and  vivacity  which  belong  to  his 
speeches. 

All  the  other  efforts  of  his  mind,  however,  were  proba- 
bly exceeded  by  his  powers  in  conversation.  He  appear- 
ed among  his  friends  with  an  illuminated  face,  and,  with 
peculiar  amenity  and  captivating  kindness,  displayed  all 
the  playful  felicity  of  his  wit,  the  force  of  his  intellect,  and 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination. 

On  the  kind  or  degree  of  excellence  which  criticism 
may  concede  or  deny  to  Mr.  Ames's  productions,  we  do 
not  undertake  with  accurate  discrimination  to  determine. 
He  was  undoubtedly  rather  actuated  by  the  genius. of  ora- 
tory, than  disciplined  by  the  precepts  of  rhetoric ;  was 
more  intent  on  exciting  attention  and  interest,  and  produc- 
ing effect,  than  securing  the  praise  of  skill  in  the  artifice 
of  composition.  Hence  critics  may  be  dissatisfied,  yet  hear- 
ers charmed.  The  abundance  of  materials,  the  energy  and 
quickness  of  conception,  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  mind, 
which  he  possessed,  as  they  did  not  require,  so  they  for* 
bade,  a  rigid  adherence  to  artificial  guides,  in  the  dispo- 
'  sition  and  employmet^t  of  his  intellectual  stores.  To  a  eer^ 
tain  extent,  such  a  speaker  and  writer  may  claim  to  be  hit 
own  authority. 

Image  crowded  upon  image  in  his  mind,  yet  he  is  not 
chargeable  with  affectation  in  the  use  of  figurative  lan- 
guage ;  his  tropes  are  evidently  prompted  by  imagination, 
and  not  forced  into  service.     Their  novelty  and  variety 
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create  constant  surprise  and  delight  But  they  are  per- 
haps too  lavishly  employed.  The  fancy  ot'  his  hearers  ia 
sometimes  overplied  with  stimulus,  and  the  importance  of 
the  thought  liable  to  be  concealed  in  the  multitude  and 
beauty  cf  the  metaphors.  His  condensation  of  yczpressioo 
may  b«'  thought  to  produce  occasional  abrupmesa.  He 
aimed  rather  at  the  terseness,  strength,  and  vivacity  of  the 
•bort  aentenee,  than  at  the  dignity  of  the  full  and  flowing 
period.  His  style  is  conspicuous  for  sententious  brevity, 
for  antithesis  and  point  Single  ideas  appear  with  so  much 
prominence,  that  ^e  connexion  of  the  several  parts  of  his 
discourse  is  not  always  obvious  to  the  comioon  mind,  snd 
the  aggregate  impression  of  the  composition  is  not  always 
completely  obtained.  In  these  respects,  where  his  peculiar 
excellences  came  near  to  defects,  he  is  rather  to  be  ad- 
mired than  imitated. 

Mr.  Ames,  though  trusting  much  to  his  native  resources, 
did  by  no  means  neglect  to  apply  the  labours  of  others  to 
his  own  use.  His  early  \ove  of  books  he  retained  and 
cherished  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  ethical  studies ;  but  he  went  more  deeply - 
hito  history  than  any  other  branch  of  learning.  Here  he 
nought  the  principles  of  legislation,  the  science  of  politics, 
the  causes-of  the  rise  and  decline  of  nations,  and  the  char- 
acters and  passions  of  men  acting  in  public  afifairs.  ,  He  read 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  and  the 
modem  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  English  his- 
tory he  studied  with  much  care.  Hence  he  possessed  s 
great  fund  of  historical  knowledge,  always  at  command, 
both  for  conversation  and  writing.  He  contemplated  the 
character  of  Cicero  as  an  orator  and  statesman  with  fervent 
admiration. 

He  never  ceased  to  be  a  lover  of  the  poets.  Homer,  in 
Pope,  he  often  perused ;  and  he  read  Virgil  in  the  original, 
wHhIn  two  years  of  his  death,  with  increued  delight  His 
knowledge  of  the  French  enabled  him  to  read  their  authors, 
though  not  to  speak  their  language.  He  was  accustomed 
to  read  the  Seriptnres,  not  only  as  containing  a  system  fit 
tmdi  and  duty,  but  as  displaying,  in  their  poetical  parts, 
all  that  is  sublime,  animated  and  affecting  in  composition. 
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His  learning  seldom  appeared  as  such,  but  iras  interwvvw 
with  Ills  thouf^hts,  and  became  his  own. 

In  public  spealdng  he  trusted  much  to  excitement,  wmk 
did  little  more  in  his  doeet  than  draw  the  outlines  of  bii 
speech,  and  reflect  on  it  till  h^  had  received  deeply  the 
impressions  he  intended  to  make ;  depending  lor  the  tunis 
and  igures  of  language,  illustrations  and  modes  of  appeal 
to  the  passions,  on  his  imagination  and  feelings  at  the  time. 
This  excitement  continued  when  the  cause  had  ceased  to 
operate.  After  debate  his  mind  was  agitated,  like  the  ocean 
after  a  storm,  and  his  nerves  were  like  the  shrouds  of  i 
ship,  torn  by  the  tempest.  He  brought  his  mind  much  in 
contact  with  the  minds  of  others,  ever  pleased  to  converse 
on  subjects  of  public  interest,  and  seizing  every  hint  that 
might  be  useful  to  him  in  writing  for  the  instruction  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  justly  thought  that  persons  below  him 
in  capacity  might  have  good  ideas,  which  he  might  em- 
ploy in  the  correction  and  improvement  of  his  own.  His 
attention  was  always  awake  to  grasp  the  materials  that  came 
to  him  from  every  source.  A  constant  labour  was  going 
on  in  his  mind.  He  never  sunk  from  an  elevated  tone  of 
thought  and  action,  nor  suffered  his  faculties  to  slumber  in 
indolence.  The  circumstances  of  the  times,  in  which  be 
was  called  to  act,  contributed  to  elicit  his  powers,  and  sup- 
ply fuel  to  his  genius.  The  greatest  interests  were  sub- 
jects of  debate.  When  he  was  in  the  national  legislature, 
the  spirit  of  party  did  not  tic  the  bands  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries ;  and  questions,  on  which  depended  the  peace  or 
war,  the  safety  or  danger,  the  freedom  or  dishonour,  of  the 
country,  might  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  covnsels  and 
eflbrts  of  a  single  patriot 

Mr.  Ames's  character  as  a  patriot  rests  on  tf.e  highest 
and  firmest  ground.  He  loved  his  country  with  equal  pu- 
rity and  fervour.  This  affection  was  the  spring  of  all  hii 
eflbrts  to  promote  her  welfare.  The  glory  of  being  a  ben- 
efactor to  a  great  people  he  could  not  despise,  but  justly 
valued.  Ho  was  covetous  of  the  fame  purchased  by  des- 
ert ;  but  he  was  above  ambition ;  and  popularity,  except 
as  an  instrument  of  public  service,  weighed  nothing  in  the 
balance  by  which  he  estimated  good  and  evil.  Had  \^  ^ 
s(^ht  power  only,  he  would  have  devoted  himself  to  that 
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partj»  in  wboMLgift  he  foresaw  it  mould  be  pimced.  Hit 
first  electioo,  though  highly  flattering,  was  equally  un* 
sought  and  unexpected,  and  his  aceeptance  of  it  interrupt- 
ed hie  chosen  plan  of  life.  It  obliged  him  to  sacrifice  the 
sdTantagee  of  a  profession,  which  he  needed,  and  placed  in 
uncertainty  his  prospects  of  realizing  the  enjoyments  ol 
doBMStic  life,  which  he  considered  the  highest  species  oi 
happiness.  But  he  found  himself  at  the  disposal  of  others, 
and  did  not  so  much  choose,  as  acquiesce,  in  his  destination 
Id  the  national  legislature. 

The  objects  of  religion  presented  themselves  with  a 
strong  interest  to  his  mind.  The  relation  of  the  world  lo 
its  Author,  and  of  this  life  to  a  retributory  scene  in  another, 
eottld  not  be  contemplated  by  him  without  the  greatest  so- 
lemnity. The  religious  sense  was,  in  his  view,  essential 
n  the  constitution  of  man.  He  placed  a  full  reliance  on 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  If  there  ever  was  a  time 
in  his  life  wher  the  light  of  revelation  shone  dimly  upon 
his  understanding,  he  did  not  rashly  close  his  mind  against 
clearer  vision ;  for  he  was  more  fearfiil  of  mistalces  to  the 
disadvantage  of  a  system,  which  he  saw  to  be  excellent 
and  benign,  than  of  prepossessions  in  its  favour.  He  felt 
it  his  duty  and  interest  to  inquire,  and  discover  on  the  side 
of  faith,  a  fulness  of  evidence  little  short  of  demonstration. 
At  about  thirty-five  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith 
in  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  on 
its  services.  Jn  regard  to  articles  of  belief,  his  conviction 
was  confined  to  those  leading  principles,  about  which 
Christians  have  little  diversity  of  opinion.  Subtile  ques- 
tions of  theology,  from  various  causes  often  agitated,  but 
never  determined,  he  neither  pretended  nor  desired  to  in- 
vestigate, satisfied  that  they  related  to  points  uncertain  or 
onlmportanL  He  loved  to  view  religion  on  the  practical 
side,  as  designed  to  operate,  by  a  few  simple  and  grand 
truths,  on  the  affections,  actions  and  habits  of  men.  His 
conversation  and  behaviour  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  re- 
ligious impressions.  No  levity  upon  these  subjects  ever 
•scaped  his  lips ;  but  his  manner  of  recurring  to  them  in 
eonvenation  Indicated  reverence  and  feeling.  The  sublime, 
Iha  affecting  character  of  Christ,  he  never  mentioned  with- 
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He  was  gratefully  aenaible  of  the  peculiar  felicity  «f  bli 
domestic  life.  In  his  beloved  home  his  sickneis  fbond  at 
the  alleviation,  that  a  judicious  and  unwearied  tondeniMi 
could  minister ;  and  his  intervals  of  health  a  succession  of 
every  pleasing  enjoyment  and  heartfelt  satisfactkm.  The 
complacency  of  his  looks,  the  sweetness  of.  his  tonety  hif 
mild  and  often  playful  manner  of  imparting  instmcCion, 
evinced  his  extreme  delight  in  the  society  of  his  femily, 
who  felt  that  they  derived  from  him  their  chief  happiness, 
and  found  in  his  conversation  and  example  a  constant  ax* 
citement  to  noble  and  virtuous  conduct  At  a  husbtBd 
and  father,  he  was  all  that  is  provident,  kind,  exemplary. 
He  was  riveted  in  the  regards  of  those  who  were  in  his 
service.  He  felt  all  the  ties  of  kindred.  The  delicacy, 
the  ardour,  and  constancy,  with  which  he  cherished  his 
friends,  his  readiness  to  the  offices  of  good  neigh bourtKod, 
and  his  propensity  to  contrive  and  execute  plans  of  public 
improvement,  formed  traits  in  his  character,  each  of  re« 
markable  strength.  He  cultivated  friendship  by  an  active 
and  punctual  correspondence,  which  made  the  number  of 
his  letters  very  great,  and  which  are  not  less  excellent 
than  numerous. 

Mr.  Ames  in  person  a  little  exceeded  the  middle  height, 
was  well  proportioned,  and  remarkably  erect.  His  features 
were  regular,  his  aspect  respectable  and  pleasing,  his  eye 
expressive  of  benignity  and  intelligence.  In  his  man- 
ners he  was  easy,  uflahle,  cordial,  inviting  conBdence,  yet 
inspiring  respect.  He  had  that  refined  spirit  of  society, 
^'hich  observes  the  forms  of  real,  but  not  studied  polity* 
ness,  and  paid  a  most  delicate  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
conversation  and  behaviour. 


Meflections  on  the  Death  ef  AdavM  m%d  J^ffkm 
Sergeant. 

Time  in  its  course  has  produced  a  striking  epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  favoured  country ;  and,  as  if  to  mark  with 
peculiar  emphasis  this  interesting  stage  of  our  national  ex- 
istence, it  comes  to  us  accompanied  with  incidenta  caleu* 
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to  make  a  powerful  and  lastiiig  impreiiioD.     TIm 
dmwn  of  the  fiftieth  "annivereary  of  iadependeiice  beamed 
apoQ  two  venerable  and  illustrious  citizens*  to  whom,  under 
Providence,  a  nation  acknowledged  itself  greatly  indebted 
§ar  the  event  which  the  day  was  set  apart  to  commemorate. 
The  one  was  the  author,  the  other  was  "  the  ablest  advocate ," 
•f  that  aolemn  assertion  of  right,  that  heroic  defiance  of  un- 
just power,  which,  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
proclaimed  the  determination  to  assume  a  separate  and  equal 
•tatioo  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  declared  to  the 
world  the  causes  which  impellecf  to  this  decision.     Both 
hMl  stood  by  their  country  with  unabated  ardour  and  un- 
wavering fortitude,  through  every  vicissitude  of  her  for- 
taiie»  until  the  "  glorious  day"  of  her  final  triumph  crown- 
ed their  labours  and  their  sacrifices  with  complete  success. 
Witti  equal  solicitude,  and  with  equal  warmth  of  patriotic 
aflection,  they  devoted  their  great  faculties,  which  had  been 
employed  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  their  country,  to  con- 
■tnict  for  her,  upon  deep  and  strong  foundations,  the  solid 
edifice  of  social  order,  and  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
They  had  both  held  the  highest  public  employment,  and 
were  distinguished  by  the  highest  honours  the  nation  could 
confer.     Arrived  at  an  age  when  natur#fleems  to  demand 
tepose,  each  had  retired  to  the  spot  from  which  the  public 
exigenciefl  had  fimt  called  him, — ^his  public  labours  ended, 
his  work  accomplished,  his  country  prosperous  and  happy, — 
there  to  indulge  in  the  blessed  retrospect  of  a  well-spent 
Rfe,  and  await  thslt  period  which  comes  to  all ; — ^but  not  to 
awe*',  it  in  idleness  or  indifference.     The  same  spirit  of 
active  beneveleDce,  which  made  the  meridian  of  their  lives 
resplendent  with  glory,  continued  to  shed  its  lustre  upon 
their  evening  path.     Still  intent  upon  doing  good,  still  de- 
*.  rolea  to  the  great  cause  of  human  happiness  and  improve- 
ment, neither  fd  these  illustrious  men  relaied  in  his  exer- 
iioni.     They  seemed  only  to  concentrate  their  energy,  as 
age  and.iiiCTeasing  hifirmity  contracted  the  circle  of  action, 
haslDwing,  without  ostentation,  their  latest  effb^  upon  the 
state  and  neighbourhood  in  which  they  resided.     There, 
with  patriarchal  simplicity,  they  lived,  the  objects  of  a 
■atkm's   grateful  remembrance   and  affection;  the  living 
leeords  of  a  nation's  history ;  the  charm  of  an  age  which 
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they  delighted,  adornad  mkT  instructed  by  their  vMd 
•ketches  of  times  that  are  past ;  and,  as  it  were,  the  im* 
bodied  spirit  of  the  revolution  itself,  in  all  its  purity  and 
force,  dilfu9ing  its  wholesome  influence  through  the  gen- 
erations that  have  succeeded,  rebuking  every  sinister  de- 
sign, and  invigorating  every  manly  and  virtuous  resolution. 

The  Jubilee  came^ — the  great  national  commemoratloB 
of  a  nation*s  birth, — tlie  fiftieth  year  of  deliverance  Irom 
a  foreign  rule,  wrought  out  by  exertions,  and  sufleriBg8,'ind 
sacrifices  of  the  patriots  of  the  revolution.  It  foand  these 
illustrious  and  venerable  men,  full  of  honoun  and  foil  of 
years,  animated  with  the  proud  recollection  of  the  timet 
in  which  they  had  borne  so  distinguished  a  part,  and  cheer- 
ed by  the  beneficent  and  expanding  influence  of  their 
patriotic  labours.  The  eyes  of  a  nation  were  turned  to- 
wards them  with  affection  and  reverence.  They  heard  the 
first  song  of  triumph  on  that  memorable  day.  As  the 
voice  of  millions  of  freemen  rose  in  gratitude  and  joy,  they 
both  sunk  gently  to  rest,  and  their  spirits  departed  in  the 
midst  of  the  swelling  chorus  of  national  enthusiasm. 

Death  has  thus  placed  his  seal  upon  the  lives  of  these 
two  eminent  men  with  impressive  solemnity.  A  greeious 
Providence,  whose  favours  have  been  so  often  manifested 
in  mercy  to  our  country,  has  been  pleased  to  allow  them 
an  unusual  length  of  timeii  and  an  uncommon  continuance 
of  their  extraordinary  faculties.  They  have  been,  as  it 
were,  united  in  death;  and  they  have  both,  in  a  most  sig- 
nal manner,  been  associated  in  the  great  event  which 
they  so  largely  contributed  to  produce.  Henceforward  the 
names  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  can  never  be  separated  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Whilst  tliat  venerated 
instrument  shall  continue  to  exist,  as  long  as  its  sacred 
spirit  shall  dweJl  with  the  people  of  this  nation,  or  the  free 
institutions  that  have  grown  out  of  it  be  preserved  and 
respected,  so  long  will  our  children,  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren, to  the  latest  generation,  bless  the  names  of  these  our 
illustrious  benefactors,  and  cherish  their  memory  with  reve- 
rential restpect.  The  Jubilee,  at  each  return,  will  bring 
back,  with  renovated  force,  the  lives  and  the  deaths  of  these 
distinguished  men;  and  History,  with  the  simple  pencil  of 
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Tratht  sketching  the  wonderful  col«Beiden«e»  will,  tar  mim 
at  least,  set  at  defiance  all  the  powers  of  poetry  and  i#» 


•  How  long  wilt  thoa  deep»  O  liusnrd  ?  Wben  wiK  Uioa  arlM  am 
of  Bleep?" 

Not  qatfl  you  have  had  another  nap,  you  reply ;  not 
tfll  there  Ins  heen  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands ! 

Various  philosophers  and  naturalists  have  attempted  to 
dafine  man.  I  never  was  satisfied  with  their  labours :  ab- 
surd to  pronounce  him  a  two-legged,  unfeathcrcd  animal, 
when  His  obvious  he  is  a  »Uepy  one.  In  this  world  there 
b  business  enough  for  every  individual :  a  sparkling  sky 
over  his  head  to  admire,  a  soil  under  his  feet  to  till,  and 
innumerable  objects,  useful  and  pleasant,  to  choose.  But 
such  in  general  is  tiie  provoking  indolence  of  our  species, 
Clut  the  lives  of  many,  if  impartially  journalized,  might 
be  tmly  said  to  have  consisted  of  a  series  of  slumbers. 
Some  men  are  infested  with  day  dreams,  as  well  as  by 
visions  of  the  night :  they  travel  a  certain  Insipid  round, 
like  the  blind  horse  of  the  mill,  and,  as  Bolingbroke  ob- 
serves, perhaps  beget  others  to  do  tlic  like  after  them.  They 
may  sometimes  open  their  eyes  a  little,  but  they  are  soon 
dimmed  by  some  lazy  fog;  they  may  .sometimes  stretch  a 
limb,  but  its  efforts  are  soon  palsied  by  procrastination. 
Yawning,  amid  tobacco  fumes,  Uiey  seem  to  have  no  hopes, 
eicept  that  their  bed  will  soon  be  made,  and  no  fears,  ex- 
cept that  their  slumbers  will  be  broken  by  business  clam- 
ouring at  the  aoor. 

How  tender  and  affectionate  is  the  reproachful  question 
cf  Solomon,  in  the  text,  "  When  wilt  thou  arise  out  of 
at«  ep  ?**  The  Jewish  prince,  whom  we  know  to  be  an  ac- 
tive ooe,  from  the  temple  which  he  erected  and  the  books 
which  he  composed,  saw,  when  he  cast  his  eyes  around 
tho  city,  half  his  subjects  asleep.  Though  in  many  a  wise 
proverb  he  had  warned  them  of  the  baneful  effects  of  lo* 
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dolence,  they  were  deaf  to  his  charming  voice,  and  bUad 
to  hii  noble  example.  The  mea  seiraDti  'and  the  miftd 
•ervants,  whom  he  had  hired,  nodded  over  their  dommtfe 
duties  in  the  royal  kitchen,  and  when,  in  the  vlkieyards  he 
had  planted,  he  looked  for  grapes,  lo,  they  brougL  forth 
wild  grapes,  for  the  vintager  ww  drowsy. 

A^the  present  time,  few  Solomons  exist  to  preach  against 
pillows,  and  never  was  there  more  occasion  for  a  sermon. 
Our  country  being  at  peace,  not  a  drum  is  hMrd  to  rMte 
the  slothful.  But,  though  wc  are  exempted  from  the  tu- 
mults and  vicissitudes  i[  war,  we  should  ramAbor  that 
there  ore  many  posts  of  duty,  if  not  of  danger,  iJKi-it  these 
we  should  vigilantly  atand.  If  we  WUI  atreteh  flw  hand 
of  exertion,  means  to  acquire  competent  wealth,  and  honest 
fame,  abound,  and  when  such  ends  are  in  vlew,liow  shameful 
to  close  our  eyes  !  He  who  surveys  the  paths  of  active  life, 
will  find  them  so  numerous  and  long,  that  he  win  feel  the 
necessity  of  early  rising,  and  late  taking  rest,  to  accomplish 
so  much  travel.  He  who  pants  for  the  idiade  of  speculation, 
will  find  that  literature  cannot  flourish  in  the  N>wers  of  in- 
dolence and  monkish  gloom.  Much  midnight  oil  must  be 
consumed,  and  innumerable  pages  examined,  by  him  whose 
object  is  to  be  really  wise.  Few  hours  has  that  man  to 
sleep,  and  not  one  to  loiter,  who  has  many  coffers  of  wealth 
to  fill,  or  many  cells  in  his  memory  to  store. 

Among  the  various  men,  whom  I  see  in  the  course  of  my 
pilgrimage  through  this  world,  I  cannot  frequently  find 
those  who  arc  broad  awake.  Sloth,  a  po\^rful  magiclaD, 
mutters  a  witching  spell,  and  deluded  mortals  tamely  sufler 
this  drowsy  being  to  bind  a  fillet  over  their  eyes.  All 
thelr*activity  is  employed  in  turning  themselves  Hke  the 
door  on  a  rusty  hinge,  and  all  the  noise  they  make  In  the 
world  is  a  snore.  When  I  see  one,  designed  by  nature  for 
noble  purposes,  indolently  declining  the  privilcge.M^i  heed- 
less, like  $»an,  bartering  the  birthright,  for  what  is  of  less 
worth  thn  his  red  pottage  of  lentils, — for  liberty  to  sit  still 
and  lie  quietly, — I  think  I  see,  not  a  man,  but  an  oyiler 
The  drone  in  society,  like  th^t  fish  on  our  shores,  might  ee 
well  be  sunken  in  the  mud,  and  enclosed  in  a  shell,  at 
stretched  on  a  couch,  or  seated  in  a  chimney-coiner 
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The  season  is  now  ipproaching  fast,  ivhen  some  of  itm 
ONsC  plausible  excuses  for  a  little  more  sleep  must  fail.  £i.- 
erTated  by  indulgence,  the  slothful  are  of  all  men  most  im- 
patient of  cold,  and  tbey^deem  it  never  more  intense  Uian 
in  the  morning.  But  the  last  bitter  month  has  rolled 
away,  and  now,  could  I  persuade  to  the  experiment,  the 
iliiggard  may  discover  that  he  may  toss  off  the  bed-quilt, 
aad  try  the  air  of  early  day,  without  being  congealed ! 
He  may  be  asmired  that  sleep  is  a  very  stupid  employment, 
and  diftn.very  little  from  death,  except  in  duration.  He 
may  rajlltB  it  implicitly,  upon  tho  faith  both  of  the  physi- 
dan  wad  die  preacher,  that  morning  is  friendly  to  the  health 
and  the  heart;  end  If  the  idler  is  so  manacled  by  the  chains 
of  habit,  that  he  can,  at  first,  do  no  more,  he  will  do  wise- 
ly an4  well  to  inhale  pure  air,  to  watch  the  rising  sun,  and 
mark  thh  magnificence  of  nature. 


L 


Eaeapt  qf  Harvey  Birch  and  Captain  Wharton. — 
Coopsn. 

Thx  road  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  pedler  and  the 
EngHsh  captain  to  travel,  in  order  to  reach  the  shelter  of 
the  bills,  lay,  for  half  a  mile,  in  full  view  from  the  door  of 
the  building,  that  had  so  recently  been  tho  prison  of  the 
latter ;  running  for  tlie  whole  distance  over  the  rich  plain, 
that  spreads  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  here 
rise  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  ascent  from  their  bases;  it  then 
turned  short  to  the  right,  and  WM  obliged  to  follow  the 
windings  of  nature,  as  it  won  its  way  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Highlands. 

To  preserve  the  supposed  difference  in  their  stations, 
Harvey  rede  a  short  distance  ahead  of  his  companion,  and 
maintained  the  sober,  dignified  pace,  that  was  soited  to  his 
■seumed  character.  On  their  right,  the  regiment  of  foot, 
that  we  have  already  mentioned,  lay  in  tents ;  and  the  sen* 
tinels,  who  guarded  their  encampment,  were  to  be  seen 
meiving,  with  measured  tread,  under  the  skirts  of  the  hills 
themselves  The  first  impulse  of  Henry  was,  certainly. 
Id  urge  the  beast  he  rode  ti  his  greatest  speed  ti  once,  and» 
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by  a  ec»ti|M]e-iiia£a,  not  only  to  mceompliBh  his  Mcape,  M 
relieve  himae If  from  tbe  tor tuiio^  suspense  of  his  sitaatioB 
But  ihe  forn'iu-d  piovement  that  the  youth  made  for  this 
j^urposo  was  liiflUnlly  checked  by  the  pedler. 

Hold  up  ht  ct-ied  dtsxteroudy  reining  his  own  horse 
acTOie  the  path  of  the  other;  **  would  you  ruin  us  both  ? 
Fall  Into  itie  pUco  ot  a  black  following  his  master.  Did 
you  not  SCO  their  blooded  chargers,  all  saddled  and  bridled, 
»tjiLuLin|r  in  tho  mo  before  the  haus«  How  Vmg  do  you 
think  that  mm' rabtu  Dutch  borsiz  you  are  on  W<||lld  bold 
his  speed,  if  pursued  kf  tke  Virginians  ?  Eveiywit  that 
we  can  gain  without  ghrlng  the  alarm,  counts  us  a  day 
in  our  lives.  Ride  i^tt^adily  uTi^r  me,  and  on  no  account 
look  b»ck.  They  ^re  h9  vubtlu  as  foxes,  ay,  and  as  rave- 
flails  for  btood  am  wolves/' 

Henry  rehictAntLy  restr^ncd  his  impatience,  and  fiillow- 
ed  the  direction  of  the  petHcr*  Hi§  imagination,  howover, 
eouljnudly  alariucd  him  with  the  fancied  souud^  of  pursuit ; 
ihou{];ti  Birch  t  who  occ^ionally  looked  bark  under  the  pre- 
tence of  tiddfea^in^  hh  compimioo,  assured  him  that  all 
continued  qiiU-t  ^fv\  p'^^refuh 

**  But,"  said  Henry,  "  it  will  not  be  possible  for  Cesar 
U)  remain  long  undiscovered :  had  we  not  better  put  our 
horses  to  the  gallop  ?  and,  by  the  time  they  can  reflect  oa 
Die  cause  of  our  flight,  we  can  reach  the  comer  of  ths 
woods." 

**  Ah  !  you  little  know  them.  Captain  Wharton,*'  re- 
turned the  pedler  \  "  there  is  a  sergeant  at  thiit  moirictit  look* 
injg;  after  us,  ai  if  he  thought  all  was  not  right  Ihe  ki^cn- 
ey<fd  fellow  watches  me  like  a  tiger  laying  in  wait  for  hii 
leap ;  when  I  stood  on  the  horse  block,  he  fiatf  jsu^pccTed 
something  was  wrong ;  nay,  check  your  beast ;  we  roust 
let  the  animals  walk  a  little,  for  he  is  laying  his  hand  on 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle ;  if  ho  mounts  now,  we  arc 
gone.  The  foot  soldiers  could  reach  us  with  their  mus- 
kets." 

"  What  does  he  do  ?"  asked  Henry,  reining  bts  horse  ir 
a  walk,  but,  at  the  same  lime,  prosdng  his  heels  Into  tlie 
animaPs  sides,  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  spring. 

"  He  turns  from  his  charger,  and  looks  the  other  way. 
Now  trot  on  gently ;  not  so  fast,  not  so  fast ;  observe  ^ 
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sentinel  in   the   field  a  little  ahead  of  us;  he   eyes  va 
keenly." 

**  Never  mind  the  footman/'  said  Henry  impatiendy ; 
*'  he  can  do  nothing  but  shoot  us ;  whereas  these  dragoons 
may  make  me  a  captive  again.  Surely,  Harvey,  there  are 
horsemen  moving  down  Uie  road  behind  us.  Do  you  see 
nothing  particular  ?"  ' 

"  Humph  !*'' ejaculated  the  oedler ;  **  there  is  something 
partieulary'lndeed,  to  be  seen  behind  the  thiclcet  on  your  left; 
turayowbesid  a  little,  and  you  may  see  and  profit  by  it  too." 
Hwy  eagerly  seized  his  pemiMon  to  look  aside,  and 
his  Mood  curdled  to  the  heatt  ailibe  observed  they  were 
pasrinip  a  gallows,  that  had  un<|iie8tionably  been  erected 
for  his  own  execution.  He  turned  his  face  from  the  sight 
In  idldisguised  hprror.  . 

"  There  is  a  warning  to  be  prudent  in  that  bit  of  wtmi^ 
said  the  pedler,  in  that  sententious  manner  that  he  often 
adopted. 

"  It  is  a  terrific  sight  indeed !"  cried  Henry,  for  a  mo- 
ment veiling  his  face  with  his  hands,  as  if  to  drive  a  vision 
from  before  him. 

The  pedler  moved  his  body  partly  around,  and  spoke  with 
energetic  but  gloomy  bitterness — **  and  yet.  Captain  Whar- 
ton, you  see  it  when  the  setting  sun  shines  ftill  upon  you ;  the 
iir  you  breathe  is  clear,  and  fresh  from  the  hills  before  you. 
Every  step  that  you  take  leaves  that  hated  gallows  behind ; 
and  every  dark  hollow,  and  every  shapeless  rock  in  the 
mountains,  offers  you  a  hiding-place  from  the  vengeance 
of  your  enemies.   But  Iliave  seen  the  gibbet  raised,  when 
no  place  of  refuge  offered.     Twice  have  1  been  buried  in 
dungeona.  where,  fettered  and  in  chains,  I  have  passed  nights 
in  torture,  looking  forward  to  the  morning's  dawn  that  was 
to  Ught  me  to  a  death  of  infamy.     The  sweat  has  started 
fromlimbsthat  seemed  already  drained  of  their  moisture,and 
If  I  visntured  to  the  hole,  that  admitted  air  through  grates  of 
Jton,  to  look  out  upon  the  smiles  of  nature,  which  God  has 
bestowed  for  the  meanest  of  his  creatures,  the  gibbet  has 
glared  before  my  eyes,  like  an  evil  conscience,  harrowing 
the  iDul  of  a  dying  man.     Four  times  have  I  been  in  their 
power,  besides  this  last ;  but — twice — twice  did  I  think 
that  my  hour  had  come.     It  is  hard  to  die    at  the  bes^ 
9» 
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CtpUin  Wharton ;  but  to  spend  your  'last  momont^loni 
and  unpitied,  to  know  that  none  near  you  so  much  as  think 
of  the  fate  that  is  to  you  the  closing  of  all  that  is  earthly 
to  think  that  in  a  few  hours  you  are  to  be  led  from  th« 
gloom — which,  as  you  dwell  on  wliat  follows,  becomes  deai 
to  you — to  the  face  of  day,  and  there  to  meet  all  eyei 
upon  you,  as  if  you  were  a  wild  beast ;  and  to  lose  sight  of 
every  Ching  amidst  the  jeers  and  scoffii  of  your  fellow  crea* 
tures ; — that.  Captain  Wharton,  that  indeed  is  to  die.'* 

Henry  listened  in  amazement,  as  his  companion  utterel 
this  speech  with  a  rehemence  altogether  new  to  htm , 
both  seemed  to  have  lergotten  their  danger  and  their  dis- 
guises, as  he  cried — 

"  What!  were  you  ever  so  near  death  as  that?** 
^*  **  Have  I  not  been  tlie  hunted  beast  of  these  hills  for 
three  years  past  ?"  resumed  Harvey ;  *'  and  once  they  even 
led  me  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows  itself,  and  I  escaped  only 
by  an  alai^  from  the  royal  troops.  Had  they  l>een  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  later,  I  must  have  died.  There  was  I  placed. 
In  the  midst  of  unfeeling  men,  and  gaping  women  and 
children,  as  a  monster  to  be  cursed.  When  I  would  pray 
to  God,  my  ears  were  insulted  with  the  history  of  my  crimes; 
and  when,  in  all  that  multitude,  I  looked  around  for  a  sin- 
gle face  that  showed  me  any  pity,  I  ooulJ  find  none — no, 
not  even  one — all  cursed  me  as  a  wretch  who  would  sell 
his  country  for  gold.  The  sun  was  brighter  to  my  eyes 
than  common — but  then  it  was  the  last  time  I  should  see 
it  The  fields  were  gay  and  pleasant,  and  every  thing  seem- 
ed as  if  this  worfd  was  a  kind  of  heaven.  Oh !  how  sweet 
life  was  to  me  at  that  moment !  *Twas  a  dreadful  hour. 
Captain  Wharton,  and  such  as  you  have  never  known.  You 
have  friends  to  feel  for  you ;  but  I  had  none  but  a  father 
to  mourn  ray  loss  when  he  might  hear  of  it ;  there  was  no 
pity,  no  consolation  near  to  soothe  my  anguish.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  have  deserted  me, — I  even  diougfat  that 
He  had  forgotten  that  I  lived." 
^  *<  What !  did  you  feel  that  God  had  forsaken  yon,  Har- 
vey ?"  cried  the  youth,  with  strong  sympathy 

«*  God  never  forsakes  his  servantii*'  returned  Birch,  with 
everence,  and  exhibiting  naturally  a  davotkm  that  hlUiertt 
he  had  only  assumed. 
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•*  Aad  who  did  you  mean  by  He  ?*' 
The  pedler  raised  himself  in  his  saddle  to  the  stiflT  and 
upright  posture  that  was  suited  to  the  outward  appearance. 
Xhe  look  of  fire,  that,  for  a  short  time,  glowed  upon  bis 
countenance,  disappeared  in  the  solemn  lines  of  unbend- 
ing self-abasement,  and,  speaking  as  if  addressing  a  negro, 
lae  replied — 

'*  in  heaven,  there  is  no  distinction  of  colour,  my  broth- 
er ;  therefore  you  liave  a  precious  charge  within  you,  that 
you  must  hereafter  render  an  account  of,*'— dropping  his 
voice;  ** this  is  the  last  sentinel  near  the  road;  look  not 
back,  as  you  value  your  life.'*  '* 

■^  Henry  remembered  his  situation,  and  instantly  assumed 
the  humble  demeanour  of  his  adopted  character.     The  un- 
aiccountable  energy  of  the  pedler's  manner  was  sooi\  fov*^^ 
gotten  in  the  sense  of  bis  own  immediate  danger ;  and  witlK 
the  recollection  of  his  critical  situation  returned  all  the 
uneasiness  that  he  had  momontarily  forgotten. 

"  What  see  you,  Harvey  ?"  he  cried,  observing  the  ped- 
ler to  gaze  towards  the  building  they  had  lelV,  with  omi- 
nous interest ;  **  what  see  you  at  the  house  ?" 

"That  which  bodes  no  good  to  us,**  returned  the  pre- 
tended priest.  "Throw  aside  the  m^k  and  wig — ^you 
wlU  need  all  your  senses  without  much  delay---throw 
them  in  the  road :  there  are  none  before  us  that  I  dread,  but 
there  are  those  behind  us,  who  will  give  us  a  (earful 
race.** 

"  Nay,  then,"  cried  the  captain,  casting  the  implements 
of  his  disguise  into  the  highway,  "  let  us  improve  our  time 
Ui  the  utmost ;  we  want  a  full  quarter  to  Uie  turn ;  why 
oot  posh  for  it  at  once  ?" 

*<  Be  cool-— they  are  in  alarm,  but  they  wUl  not  mount 
Without  an  officer,  unless  they  see  us  fly — now  he  come^^ 
be  moves  to  the  stables— trot  briskly — a  dozen  are  In  their 
*%ddles,  but  die  officer  stops  to  tighten  his  girths— they  hope 
^  steal  a  march  upon  us — he  is  mounted— now  ride,  Cap- 
>^iii  Wharton,  for  your  life,  and  keep  at  my  heels.  If  you 
qtiit  me  you  will  be  lost" 

A  second  request  was  unnecessary.  The  instant  that 
Carrey  put  his  horse  to  his  speed.  Captain  Wharton  was  at 
His  heels,  ur^ng  the  aiserable  animal  that  he  rode  to  tlie 
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He  was  gratefully  lensible  of  the  peculiar  felicity  «f  hlf 
domestic  life.  In  his  beloved  home  his  gjckness  found  al 
the  alleviation,  that  a  judicious  and  unwearied  teiidenie« 
could  minister ;  and  his  intervals  of  health  a  succession  o( 
every  pleasing  enjoyment  and  heartfelt  satislactioQ.  The 
complacency  of  his  looks,  the  sweetness  of.  his  tones,  his 
mild  and  often  playful  manner  of  imparting  instmetioo, 
evinced  his  extreme  delight  in  the  society  of  his  family, 
who  felt  that  they  derived  from  him  their  ohief  happinets, 
and  found  in  his  conversation  and  example  a  constant  ex- 
citement to  noble  and  virtuous  conduct  Ae  a  husband 
and  father,  he  was  all  that  is  provident,  kind,  exemplary. 
He  was  riveted  in  the  regards  of  those  who  were  in  his 
service.  He  felt  all  the  ties  of  kindred.  The  delicacy, 
the  ardour,  and  constancy,  with  which  he  cherished  his 
friends,  his  readiness  to  the  offices  of  good  neighbourKod, 
and  his  propensity  to  contrive  and  execute  plans  of  publie 
improvement,  formed  traits  in  his  character,  each  of  re* 
markablc  strength.  He  cultivated  friendship  by  an  active 
and  punctual  correspondence,  which  made  the  number  of 
his  letters  very  great,  and  which  are  not  less  excellent 
than  numerous. 

Mr.  Ames  in  person  a  little  exceeded  the  middle  height, 
was  well  proportioned,  and  remarkably  erect.  His  features 
were  regular,  his  aspect  respectable  and  pleasing,  his  eye 
expressive  of  bcniii^nity  and  intelligence.  In  hie  man- 
ners he  was  easy,  aiiiiblc,  cordial,  inviting  conBdence,  yet 
inspiring  respect.  He  had  that  refined  spirit  of  society, 
^'hich  obser\'cs  the  forms  of  real,  but  not  studied  polite* 
uess,  and  paid  a  most  delicate  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
conversation  and  behaviour. 


Reflections  on  the  Death  rf  Adams  Ofui  J^ffem 
Sergeant. 

Time  in  its  course  has  produced  a  striking  epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  favoured  country ;  and,  as  if  to  mark  with 
peculiar  emphasis  this  interesting  stage  of  our  national  ex- 
istence, it  comes  to  us  accompanied  with  incidents  calca- 
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latad  to  make  a  powerful  aDd  lasting  impressioa.  The 
dawn  of  the  fiftieth  'anoivereary  of  iadepcndence  beamed 
opoD  two  venerable  and  illustrious  citizenn,  to  whom,  under 
Providence,  a  nation  acknowledged  itself  greatly  indebted 
far  the  event  which  the  day  was  set  apart  to  commemorate. 
The  one  was  the  author,  the  other  was  "  the  ablest  advocate ," 
of  that  solemn  assertion  of  right,  that  heroic  defiance  of  un- 
just power,  which,  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
proclaimed  the  determination  to  assume  a  separate  and  equal 
station  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  declared  to  the 
world  the  causes  which  impellecf  to  this  decision.  Both 
had  stood  by  their  country  with  unabated  ardour  and  un- 
wavering fortitude,  through  every  vicissitude  of  her  for- 
tune, until  the  *'  glorious  day"  of  her  final  triumph  crown- 
ed their  labours  and  their  sacrifices  with  complete  success. 
With  equal  solicitude,  and  with  equal  warmth  of  patriotic 
aflection,  they  devoted  their  great  faculties,  which  had  been 
employed  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  their  country,  to  con- 
struet  for  her,  upon  deep  and  strong  foundations,  the  solid 
edifice  of  social  order,  and  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
They  had  both  held  the  highest  public  employment,  and 
were  distinguished  by  the  highest  honours  the  nation  could 
confer.  Arrived  at  an  age  when  nature  eeems  to  demand 
repose,  each  had  retired  to  the  spot  from  which  the  public 
eiigencics  had  first  called  him, — his  public  labours  ended, 
his  work  accomplished,  his  country  prosperous  and  happy, — 
there  to  indulge  in  the  blessed  retro<(pcct  of  a  well-spent 
life,  and  await  thit  period  which  comes  to  all ; — but  not  to 
awe*',  it  in  idleness  or  indifference.  The  same  spirit  of 
active  benevolence,  which  made  the  meridian  of  their  lives 
resplendent  with  glory,  continued  to  shed  its  lustre  upon 
their  evening  path.  Still  intent  upon  doing  good,  still  de- 
rotea  to  the  great  cause  of  human  happiness  and  improve- 
ment, neither  fd  these  illustrious  men  relaicd  in  his  exer- 
tions. They  seemed  only  to  concentrate  their  energy,  as 
age  and4iicreasing  infirmity  contracted  the  circle  of  action, 
heslDwing,  without  ostentation,  their  latest  efforts  upon  the 
ftate  and  neighbourhood  in  which  they  resided.  There, 
with  patnarchal  simplicity,  they  lived,  the  objects  of  a 
■atioii's  grateful  remembrance  and  affection;  the  iiving 
leeorde  of  a  nation's  history ;  the  charm  of  tn  age  which 
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they  dfllighted,  adornad  awT  instructed  by  their  vhrld 
•ketches  of  tiroes  that  are  past ;  and,  as  it  were,  the  Im* 
bodied  spirit  of  the  revolutioo  itself,  in  all  iu  purity  and 
force,  dlJOTusing  its  wholesome  influence  through  the  gen- 
erations that  have  succeeded,  rebuking  every  sinister  de- 
sign, and  invigorating  every  manly  and  virtuous  resolutioo. 

The  Jubilee  earner— the  great  national  commemoralkMi 
of  a  nation's  birth, — tlie  fifUeth  year  of  deliverance  from 
a  foreign  rule,  wrought  out  by  exertions,  and  suflhriiigs»tDd 
sacrifices  of  the  patriots  of  the  revolution.  It  foand  tbaie 
illustrious  and  venerable  men,  full  of  honouri  Md  foil  of 
years,  animated  with  the  proud  recollection  of  tha  times 
in  which  tliey  had  borne  so  distinguished  a  part,  and  cheer- 
ed by  the  beneficent  and  expanding  influence  of  their 
patriotic  labours.  The  eyes  of  a  nation  were  turned  to- 
wards them  with  aiTection  and  reverence.  They  heard  the 
first  song  of  triumph  on  that  memorable  day.  As  the 
voice  of  millions  of  freemen  rose  in  gratitude  and  joy,  they 
both  sunk  gently  to  rest,  and  their  spirits  departed  in  the 
midst  of  the  swelling  chorus  of  national  enthusiasm. 

Death  has  thus  placed  his  seal  upon  the  lives  of  these 
two  eminent  men  with  impressive  solemnity.  A  gticlous 
Providence,  whose  favours  have  been  so  oilen  manifested 
in  mercy  to  our  country,  has  been  pleased  to  allow  them 
an  unusual  Icn^h  of  time*  and  an  uncommon  continuance 
of  their  extraordinary  faculties.  They  have  been,  as  it 
were,  united  in  death ;  and  they  have  both,  in  a  most  sig- 
nal manner,  been  associated  in  the  great  event  which 
they  so  largely  contributed  to  produce.  Henceforward  the 
names  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  can  never  be  separated  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Whilst  that  venerated 
instrument  shall  continue  to  exist,  as  long  as  its  sacred 
spirit  shall  dwell  with  the  people  of  this  nation,  or  the  free 
institutions  that  have  grown  out  of  it  be  preserved  and 
res|Mcted,  so  Ions:  will  our  children,  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren, to  the  latest  generation,  bless  the  names  of  these  our 
illustrious  bcnnfactorfi,  and  cherish  their  memory  with  reve- 
rential respect.  The  Jubilee,  at  each  return,  will  bring 
back,  with  renovated  force,  the  lives  and  the  deaths  of  these 
distinguished  men;  and  History,  with  the  simple  pencil  of 
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Tntkp  iketching  the  wonderful  coteddenee,  will,  Ibr  4 
at  leMl,  set  at  defiance  all  the  powers  of  poe^y  and  t^ 


IndoUnee.-^^DmKMim. 

•  How  kmg  wilt  tboo  deep,  O  ■hignrd  ?  Wben  wiH  Umm  arise  (Ntt 
of  •leep?" 

Not  volil  you  have  had  another  nap,  you  reply ;  not 
till  there  His  been  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands ! 

Various  philosophers  and  naturalists  have  attempted  to 
define  man.  I  never  was  satisfied  with  their  labours  :  ab- 
surd to  pronounce  him  a  two-legged,  unfeathcred  animal, 
when  h  is  obvious  he  is  a  iUepy  one.  In  this  world  there 
is  business  enough  for  every  individual :  a  sparkling  sicy 
over  his  head  to  admire,  a  soil  under  his  feet  to  till,  and 
innumerable  objects,  useful  and  pleasant,  to  choose.  But 
such  in  general  is  the  provoking  indolence  of  our  species, 
tlMt  the  lives  of  many,  if  impartially  journalized,  might 
be  truly  said  to  have  consisted  of  a  series  of  slumbers. 
Some  men  are  infested  with  day  dreams,  as  well  as  by 
visioiis  of  the  night :  they  travel  a  certain  insipid  round, 
like  the  blind  horse  of  the  mill,  and,  as  Bolingbroke  ob- 
serves, perhaps  beget  others  to  do  the  like  after  them.  They 
may  sometimes  open  their  eyes  a  little,  but  they  are  soon 
dimmed  by  some  lazy  fog ;  they  may  sometimes  stretch  a 
.limb,  but  its  eflforts  are  soon  palsied  by  procrastination. 
Yawning,  amid  tobacco  fumes,  they  seem  to  have  no  hopes, 
eicept  that  their  bed  will  soon  be  made,  and  no  fears,  ex- 
cept that  their  slumbers  will  be  broken  by  business  clam- 
ouring at  the  door. 

How  tender  and  affectionate  is  the  reproachful  question 
ef  Solomon,  in  the  text,  "  When  wilt  thou  arise  out  of 
sU  ep  r*  The  Jewish  prince,  whom  we  know  to  be  an  ac- 
tive one,  from  the  temple  which  he  erected  and  the  books 
whieb  be  composed,  saw,  when  he  cast  his  eyes  around  ^ 
the  city,  half  his  subjects  asleep.  Though  in  many  a  wise 
prarerb  he  had  wained  them  of  the  baneful  effects  of  In- 
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dolence,  they  were  deaf  to  hln  charming  voice,  and 
to  his  noble  example.  The  men  seryants  'and  tlie 
fervants,  whom  he  had  hired,  nodded  over  their  i 
duties  in  the  royal  kitchen,  and  when,  in  the  vineyards  he 
had  planted,  he  looked  for  grapes,  lo,  they  broa^  ferth 
wild  grapes,  for  the  vintager  was  drowsy. 

Atf  the  present  time,  few  Solomons  exUi  to  preach  i 
pillows,  and  never  was  there  more  occasion  for  a 
Our  country  being  at  peace,  not  a  drum  is  havd  to  i 
the  slothful.  But,  though  wo  are  exempted  from  the  tu- 
mults and  vicissitudes  A  war,  we  should  niiiiipihti  that 
there  are  many  posts  of  duty,  if  not  of  daagWi  (iij^Mlit  tbew 
we  should  vigilantly  Btand.  If  we  Will  •trelch  ibm  haod 
of  exertion,  means  to  acquire  competent  wealth,  and  honest 
fame,  abound,  and  when  such  ends  are  in  view, how  shameful 
to  close  our  eyes  !  He  who  surveys  the  paths  of  aellva  life, 
will  find  them  so  numerous  and  long,  that  he  will  feel  the 
necessity  of  early  rising,  and  late  taking  rest,  to  accomplish 
so  much  travel.  He  who  pants  for  the  idiade  of  speculation, 
will  find  that  literature  cannot  flourish  in  the  N>wers  of  in- 
dolence and  monkish  gloom.  Much  midnight  oil  must  be 
consumed,  and  innumerable  pages  examined,  by  him  whose 
object  is  to  be  really  wise.  Few  hours  has  that  man  to 
sleep,  and  not  one  to  loiter,  who  has  many  coffers  of  wealth 
to  fill,  or  many  cells  in  his  memory  to  store. 

Among  the  various  men,  whom  I  see  in  the  course  of  my 
pilgrimage  through  this  world,  I  cannot  frequently  find 
those  who  arc  broad  awake.  Sloth,  a  poiverful  magfdan, 
mutters  a  witching  spell,  and  deluded  mortals  tamely  suffer 
this  drowsy  being  to  bind  a  fillet  over  their  eyes,  AH 
their* activity  is  employed  in  turning  themselves  Hke  the 
door  on  a  rusty  hinge,  and  all  the  noi!<e  they  make  in  the 
world  is  a  snore.  When  I  sec  one,  designed  by  nature  for 
noble  purposes,  indolently  declining  the  privilcge.a^di  heed- 
less, like  Esau,  bartering  the  birthright,  for  what  is  of  less 
worth  thii  his  red  pottage  of  lentils, — for  liberty  to  sit  still 
and  lie  quietly, — I  think  I  see,  not  a  man,  but  an  oyiter 
The  drone  in  society,  like  thf t  fish  on  our  shores,  might  ■• 
well  be  sunken  in  the  mud,  and  enclosed  in  a  shell,  ■• 
•tretched  on  a  couch,  or  seated  in  a  chimney-corner 
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The  season  is  now  approacliing  fast,  when  some  of  the 
■est  plausible  excuses  for  a  little  more  tleep  must  fail.  Er- 
erftted  by  indulgence,  the  slothful  are  of  all  men  most  im- 
patient of  cold,  and  they^eem  it  never  more  intense  than 
in  the  morning.  But  the  last  bitter  month  has  rolled 
away,  and  now,  could  I  persuade  to  the  experiment,  the 
•luggard  may  discover  that  he  may  toss  off  the  bed-qnilt, 
and  try  the  air  of  early  day,  without  being  rougcaled ! 
He  may  be  assured  that  sleep  is  a  very  stupid  employment, 
and  diftiw.'rery  little  from  death,  except  in  duration.  He 
may  Mi|ire  it  implicitly,  upon  the  faith  both  of  the  physi- 
dan  and  the  preacher,  that  morning  is  friendly  to  the  healih 
and  the  heart  \  and  If  the  idler  is  so  manacled  by  the  chains 
of  habit,  that  be  can,  at  first,  do  no  more,  he  will  do  wise- 
ly aB4  well  to  inhale  pure  air,  to  watch  tlie  rising  sun,  and 
mark  tiiA  magnificence  of  nature. 


E9eap€  qf  Harvey  Birch  and  Captain  Wharton, — 

COOPXR. 

Tbs  road  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  pcdler  and  the 
EogHsh  captain  to  travel,  in  order  to  reach  the  shelter  of 
the  liills,  lay,  for  half  a  mile,  in  full  view  from  the  door  of 
the  building,  that  had  so  recently  been  the  prison  of  the 
latter ;  running  for  the  whole  distance  over  the  rich  plain, 
that  spreads  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  here 
rise  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  ascent  from  their  bases;  it  then 
turned  short  to  the  right,  and  waa  obliged  to  follow  the 
windings  of  nature,  as  it  won  its  way  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Highlands. 

To  preserve  the  supposed  difference  in  their  stations, 
Harvey  rade  a  short  distance  ahead  of  his  companion,  and 
maintained  the  sober,  dignified  pace,  that  was  suited  to  his 
lisumed  cliaraeter.  On  their  right,  the  regiment  of  foot, 
that  we  have  already  mentioned,  lay  in  tents ;  and  the  sen* 
tinels,  who  guarded  tlieir  encampment,  were  to  be  seen 
meving,  with  measured  tread,  under  the  skirts  of  the  bills 
themselves  The  first  impulse  of  Henry  was,  certainly, 
to  urge  the  beast  he  rode  ti  Ids  greatest  speed  aft  once,  and« 
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bj  ft  coup-de-main,  not  only  to  ftccomplish  his  ejcap«»  M 
relieve  himself  from  the  torturing  suspense  of  his  ajtuttif 
But  the  forward  movement  that  the  youth  made  for  this 
purpose  was  instantly  checked  by  the  pedler. 

«*  Hold  up !"  he  cried,  dexterously  reining  his  own  horse 
across  the  path  of  the  other;  '*  would  you  ruin  us  both  ? 
Fall  into  the  place  of  a  black  following  his  master.  Did 
you  not  see  their  blooded  chargers,  all  saddled  and  bridled, 
standing  In  the  sun  before  the  house  ?  How  ^ong  do  you 
think  that  miserable  Dutch  horse  you  are  on  ^Ntald  hold 
his  speed,  if  pursued  h^  tbb  Virginians  ?  Everj^fot  that 
we  can  gain  without  giving  the  alarm,  counts  us  a  day 
in  our  lives.  Ride  steadily  after  me,  and  on  no  account 
look  back.  They  are  as  subtle  as  foxes,  ay,  and  as  rave- 
•^BOtts  for  blood  as  wolves." 

Henry  reluctantly  restrained  his  impatience,  and  follow- 
ed the  direction  of  the  pedler.  His  imagination,  however, 
continually  alarmed  him  with  the  fancied  sounds  of  pursuit ; 
though  Birch,  who  occasionally  looked  back  under  the  pre- 
tence of  addressing  his  companion,  assured  him  that  all 
continued  quiet  and  peaceful. 

"  But/*  said  Henry,  **  it  will  not  be  possible  for  Cassar 
to  remain  long  undiscovered :  had  we  not  better  put  our 
horses  to  the  gallop  ?  and,  by  the  time  they  can  reflect  oi 
the  cause  of  our  flight,  we  can  reach  the  comer  of  ths 
woods." 

**  Ah !  you  little  know  them.  Captain  Wharton,'*  re- 
turned the  pedler ;  "  there  is  a  sergeant  at  this  moment  look- 
ing after  us,  as  if  he  thought  all  was  not  right ;  the  keen- 
ey<fd  fellow  watches  me  like  a  tiger  laying  in  wait  for  his 
leap ;  when  I  stood  on  the  horse  block,  he  half  suspected 
something  was  wrong;  nay,  check  your  beast;  we  must 
let  the  animals  walk  a  little,  for  he  is  laying  his  hand  or. 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle ;  if  he  mounts  now,  we  are 
gone.  The  foot  soldiers  could  reach  us  with  their  mus- 
kets." 

"  What  does  he  do  ?"  asked  Henry,  reining  his  horse  ic 
a  walk,  but,  at  the  same  time,  pressing  his  heels  into  the 
animars  sides,  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  spring. 

*<  He  turns  from  his  charger,  and  looks  the  other  way. 
Now  trot  on  gently ;  not  so  fast,  not  so  fast ;  observe  th« 
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fentincl  in  the  field  a  little  ahead  of  us;  he  eyes  os 
keenly." 

"Never  mind  the  footman,*'  said  Henry  imjiatiently ; 
**  he  can  do  nothing  but  shoot  us ;  whereas  these  dragoons 
may  make  me  a  captive  again.  Surely,  Harvey,  there  are 
borseoien  moving  down  the  road  behind  us.  Do  you  see 
nothing  particular  ?" 

"Humph  !**' ejaculated  the  oedler ;  "  there  is  something 
particular.  Indeed,  to  be  seen  behind  the  thicket  on  your  left; 
turn  yo«r  head  a  little,  and  you  may  see  and  profit  by  it  too." 

Heniy  eagerly  seized  his  permisson  to  look  aside,  and 
hif  Mood  curdled  to  the  heart  aftlie  observed  they  were 
pacing  a  gallows,  that  had  unquestionably  been  erected 
fur  his  own  execution.  He  turned  his  face  from  the  sight 
in  lUMlisguised  horror. 

*<  There  is  a  warning  to  be  pnidcnt  in  that  bit  of  waoAj^ 
said  the  pedler,  in  that  sententious  manner  that  he  often 
adopted. 

"  It  is  a  terrific  sight  indeed  !'*  cried  Henry,  for  a  mo- 
ment veiling  his  face  with  his  hands,  as  if  to  drive  a  vision 
from  before  him. 

The  pedler  moved  his  body  partly  around,  and  spoke  with 
energetic  but  gloomy  bitterness — "  and  yet,  Captain  Whar- 
ton, you  see  it  when  the  setting  sun  shines  full  upon  you ;  the 
air  you  breathe  is  clear,  and  fresh  from  the  hills  before  you. 
Every  step  that  you  take  leaves  that  hated  gallows  behind; 
and  every  dark  hollow,  and  every  shapeless  rock  in  the 
mountains,  oflcrs  you  a  hiding-place  from  the  vengeance 
of  your  enemies.  But  I  have  seen  the  gibbet  raised,  when 
DO  place  of  refuge  offered.  Twice  have  I  been  burled  in 
dungeons,  where,  fettered  and  in  chains,  I  have  passed  nights 
in  torture,  looking  forward  to  the  morning's  dawn  that  was 
to  light  me  to  a  death  of  infamy.  The  sweat  has  started 
from  limbs  that  seemed  already  drained  of  their  moisture,  and 
If  I  ventured  to  the  hole,  that  admitted  air  through  grates  of 
Jon,  to  look  out  upon  .the  smiles  of  nature,  which  God  has 
bestowed  for  the  meanest  of  his  creatures,  the  gibbet  has 
glared  before  my  eyes,  like  an  evil  conscience,  harrowing 
tfie  soul  of  a  dying  man.  Four  times  have  I  been  in  their 
power,  besides  this  last ;  but — twice — twice  did  I  think 
Uiat  my  hour  had  come.  It  is  hard  to  die  at  the  besU 
9* 
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Ctptain  Whartoo ;  but  to  ipend  your  last  momeoti'  ilotK 
ind  unpitiedy  to  know  that  none  near  you  so  much  as  think 
of  the  fate  that  is  to  you  the  closing  of  all  that  is  earthly 
to  think  that  in  a  few  hours  you  are  to  be  led  from  tbf 
gloom — ^which,  as  you  dwell  on  what  follows,  becomes  deal 
to  you — to  the  face  of  day,  and  there  to  meet  all  eyei 
upon  you,  as  if  you  were  a  wild  beast ;  and  to  lose  sight  ot 
every  thing  amidst  the  Jeers  and  scofls  of  your  fellow  crea- 
tures ; — that.  Captain  Wharton,  that  indeed  is  to  die.*' 

Henry  listened  in  amazement,  as  his  companion  utterel 
this  speech  with  a  rehemence  altogether  new  to  htm, 
both  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  danger  and  their  dis- 
guises, as  he  cried — 

"  What!  were  you  ever  so  near  death  as  that?" 
^  "  Have  I  not  been  the  hunted  beast  of  these  hills  for 
three  years  past  ?"  resumed  Harvey ;  **  and  once  they  even 
led  me  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows  itself,  and  I  escaped  only 
by  an  alann  from  the  royal  troops.  Had  they  been  a  quar- 
ter  of  an  hour  later,  I  must  have  died.  There  was  I  placed, 
in  the  midst  of  unfeeling  men,  and  gaping  women  and 
children,  as  a  monster  to  be  cursed.  When  I  would  pray 
to  God,  my  ears  were  insulted  with  the  history  of  my  crimci) ; 
and  when,  in  all  that  multitude,  I  looked  around  for  a  sin- 
gle face  that  showed  me  any  pity,  I  coulJ  find  none — no, 
not  even  one — all  cursed  me  as  a  wretch  who  would  sell 
his  country  for  gold.  The  sun  was  brighter  to  my  eyes 
than  common — but  then  it  was  the  last  time  I  should  see 
it.  The  fields  were  gay  and  pleasant,  and  every  thing  seem- 
ed as  if  this  world  was  a  kind  of  heaven.  Oh !  how  sweet 
life  was  to  me  at  that  moment !  *Twas  a  dreadfiil  hmir. 
Captain  Wharton,  and  such  as  you  have  never  known.  You 
have  friends  to  feci  for  you ;  but  I  had  none  but  a  father 
to  mourn  my  loss  when  he  might  hear  of  it ;  there  was  no 
pity,  no  consolation  near  to  soothe  my  anguish.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  have  deserted  me, — I  even  thought  that 
He  had  forgotten  that  I  lived.** 

<<  What !  did  yon  feel  that  God  had  forsaken  you,  Har- 
vey ?"  cried  the  youth,  with  strong  sympathy 

"  God  never  forsakes  his  servants,**  returned  Birch,  with 
•verencc,  and  exhibiting  naturally  a  devotion  that  hithertt 
he  had  only  assumed. 
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"  Aad  who  did  you  tnenn  by  He  ?" 

;:  The  pedler  raucd  binuiclf  lo  hif  saddle  to  the  atiff  sod 

\\  upright  posture  that  wiu  suited  to  the  outw&rd  tppetrmuce* 

1 1  The  kwk  of  fire^  tbat,  for  a  ihort  tim^^  flowed  upou  hit 

I'  countenance,  disappeared  in  the  loleinti  Hues  of  unbend- 

|i  ang  ■elf-abaaemcEit,  and^  speaking  at  If  addressing  a  negro, 

I  lie  replied — 

I  **  In  heaven,  there  is  no  diBtinction  of  colour,  my  brotb- 
jl  «r;  therefiiNre  you  have  a  precious  charge  within  yoti,  tl)«t 

II  you  must. hereafter  render  an  accouot  of,"— dropping  his 
I  voice;  ** this  is  the  ia^t  sentiaul  near  the  roiid;  look  not 

1 1  back,  as  you  value  yuur  life/' 

II  *  Henry  remembered  tiig  situation,  and  iostaotly  assninod 

I  the  humble  demesuiour  of  hlt»  adopted  character.     The  un^ 

I  accountable  energy  of  the  pedler^s  mamier  was  soon  (09*^ 

\  gotten  in  the  senie  of  hN  own  imiriediate  danger ;  and  ^itii^' 

I  the  recollection  of  bb  critieal  situation  returned  all  the 

.  uneanness  that  he  had  momeii tartly  forgotten. 

••  What  see  you,  Hsjvey  ?"  he  cried,  obaerviug  the  ped- 
I  ler  to  gaze  towards  the  building  they  had  left,  with  omi- 

I  i  D0U8  interest;  '*  whnt  see  you  at  the  bouse  ?"' 

I .  "That  which  bodes  do  good  to  us,"  returned  the  pre- 

1 !  Tended  priest.     "  Throw    aside    the  mask  aud    wig — ^you 

I  >  will   need  all   your  sen^s   without   much  delay — throw 

I  \  (hem  in  the  road :  there  are  none  before  us  that  1  dreads  but 

\\  there  are   those  behiud  us,  who  wiU  give  us  a   fearful 

tv*." 
\  \  **  Nay,  then,"  cried  the  captaJn,  casting  the  Impkinents 

\\  of  his  disguise  into  the  highway,  "  let  us  improve  our  time 

to  the  utmost ;  we  wont  a  fuU  quarter  to  the  him  f  why 
not  push  for  it  at  once  V* 

"  Be  cool — they  are  in  al&rm,  but  they  will  not  mount 
without  an  officer,  unless  they  see  us  fly— now  be  comes — - 
he  moves  to  the  stables^—ttot  briskly— a  dozen  are  in  their 
•iftiMles,  but  the  officer  stops  to  tighten  his  girths — (hey  hope 
*n  stemi  a  march  upon  us — he  le  mounted — now  ride.  Cap* 
(^o  Whartoo,  for  your  life,  and  keep  at  my  heels*  If  you 
q«iit  me  you  will  be  lost." 

A  second  request  was  unnecesAary.  The  inst&ntth^ 
Carrey  put  his  liorne  to  his  ^pccd,  C aptain  Wharton  was  ai 
Kis  heels,  urging  the  snificrahle  animid  that  he  rode  to  ttie 
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utmoft  Birch  had  selected  the  beast  on  which  he  rode. 
and,  although  vastly  iDferior  to  the  high-fed  and  blooded 
chargers  of  the  dragoons,  still  it  was  much  superior  to  the 
little  pony  that  had  been  thought  good  enough  to  carry  Cesar 
Thompson  on  an  errand.  A  very  few  jumpe  convinced  the 
captain  that  his  companion  was  (ast  leaving  him,  and  a  fear- 
ful glance  that  he  threw  behind  informed  the  fugitive  that 
his  eneuiies  were  as  speedily  approaching.  With  that 
abandonment  that  makes  misery  doubly  grievous,  when  it 
is  to  be  supported  alone,  Henry  called  akMid  to  the  pedler 
not  to  desert  him.     Harvey  instantly  drew  up,  and  sufler-  . '. 

ed  his  companion  to  run  along-side  of  his  own  horse.  The 
cocked  hat  and  wig  of  the  pedler  fell   from  his  head  the  t 

moment  that  his  steed  began  to  move  briskly,  and  this  de- 
velopement  of  their  disguise,  as  it  might  be  termed,  was 
witnessed  by  the  dragoons,  who  announced  their  observap 
tion  by  a  boisterous  shout,  that  seemed  to  be  uttered  in  the 
very  ears  of  the  fugitives — so  loud  was  the  cry,  and  so  "  \ 
short  the  distance  between  them.  ^* 

*<  Had  we  not  better  leave  our  horses,*'  said  Henry,  **  and       .1  ^^, 
make  for  the  hills  across  the  fields  on  our  left  ? — the  fence     * 
will  stop  our  pursuers.". 

"That  way  lies  the  gallows,*'  returned  the  pedler — 
'*  these  fellows  go  three  feet  to  our  two,  and  would  mind        j 
them  fences  no  more  than  we  do  these  ruts ;  but  it  is  a  short       •  | 
quarter  to  the  turn,  and  there  are  two  roads  behind  the 
wood.     They  may  stand  to  choose  until  they  can  take 
the  track,  and  we  shall  gain  a  little  upon  them  there."  i 

'*  But  this  miserable  horse  is  blown  already,"  cried  Hen-  j 
ry,  urging  his  beast  with  (he  end  of  his  bridle,  at  the  same  ' 
time  that  Harvey  aUcd  his  efforts  by  applying  the  lash  of  I 
a  heavy  ridiog  whip  that  he  carried ;  *'  he  will  never  stand  | 
it  for  half  a  mile  furtlicr."  i  I 

*'  A  quarter  will  do— a  quarter  will  do,"  said  the  pedler ; 
"  a  single  quarter  will  save  us,  if  you  follow  my  direc* 
Uons."  ■%?: 

Somewhat  cheered  by  the  cool  and  confident  manner  of 
his  companion,  Henry  continued  silently  urging  his  horse 
forward.  A  few  moments  brought  them  to  the  desired 
turn,  and,  as  they  doubled  round  a  point  of  low  under-brush, 
the  fugitives  caught  a  glimpse  of  tibeir  pursuers  scattered 
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alons;  die  highway.     Mason  and  the  sergeant,  heing  better 

1 1  idountud  than  the  rest  of  the  party,  were  much  nearer  to 

'l  their  heels  than  even  the  pedler  thought  coulU  be  possible. 

'  At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  for  some  distance  up  the 

dark  valley  that  wound  among  the  mountains,  a  thick  un- 

,  I  dorwood  of  saplings  had  been  suflfered  to  shoot  up,  when 

ij  the  hearier  growth  was  felled  for  the  sake  of  fuel.     At 

'  the  sight  of  this  corer,  Henry  again  urged  the  pedler  to 

j'  dt:>iuount,  and  to  plunge  into  the  woods;  but  his  request 

,  I  uras  promptly  refused.     The  two  roads  before  mentiooed 

.  ■  met  at  %  very  sharp  angle,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  turn, 

j  I  and  both  were  circuitous,  so  that  but  little  of  either  could 

'  be  seen  at  a  time.     The  pedler  took  the  one  which  led  to 

j  I  the  left,  but  held  it  only  a  moment,  for,  on  reaching  a  par- 

'  I  tial  opening  in  the  thicket,  he  darted  across  the  right  hand 

path,  and  led  the  way  up  a  steep  ascent,  which  lay  direcl- 

I  iy  before  them.  This  maneeuvre  saved  them.    On  reaching 

1  the  fork,  the  dragoons  followed  the  track,  and  passed  the 

j  i(H>t 'where  the  fugitives  had  crossed  to  the  other  road«  be- 

i  \  (ore  they  missed  the  marks  of  the  footsteps.     Their  loud 

\  y  cries  were  heard  by  Henry  and  the  pedler,  as  their  wcari- 

\  ^  ed  and  breathless  aioimals  toiled  up  ^e  hill,  ordering  their  * 

comrades  in  the  rear  \o  ride  in  the  right  direction.     The 

captain  again  proposed  to  leave  their  horses,  and  dash  into 

(he  thicket. 

**  Not  yet — not  yet,'*  said  Birch  in  a  low  voice  ;  the  road 
f'AXU  from  the  top  of  this  hill  as  steep  as  it  rises— -first  let 
U:i  gain  the  top."  While  speaking  they  reached  the  desir- 
ed summit,  and  both  threw  themselves  from  their  horses. 
Henry  plunged  into  the  thick  underwood,  which  covered 
the  side  of  the  mountain  for  some  dbtance  above  them.  Har- 
vey stopped  to  give  each  of  their  beasts  a  few  severe  blows 
of  hb  whip,  that  drove  them  headlong  down  the  path  on 
the  other  side  of  the  eminence,  and  then  followed  his  ex- 
moiple. 

The  oedler  entered  the  thicket  with  a  little  caution, 
maA  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  rustling  or  breaking  the 
branches  in  bis  way.  There  was  but  time  only  to  shelter 
Ms  perstn  from  view,  when  a  dragoon  led  up  the  ascenta 
and,  oqi  reaching  the  height,  he  cried  aloud^ 
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'*  I  tiw  one  of  their  hones  taming  the  hill  this  nili^ 
otc." 

"  Drive  on — spur  forward,  my  lads/*  shouted  Mssoa 
**  give  the  Englishman  quarter,  but  cut  down  the  pedler, 
and  mAlce  an  end  of  him." 

Henry  felt  his  companion  gripe  his  arm  hard^  as  he  lis- 
tened in  a  great  tremour  to  this  cry,  which  was  followed  by 
the  passage  of  a  dozen  horsemen,  with  a  rigour  and  speed 
tliat  showed  too  plainfy  how  little  security  their  o?er-tired 
steeds  could  have  afforded  them. 

**  Now,*'  said  the  pedler,  rising  from  his  cover  to  recon- 
noitre,  and  standing  for  a  moment  in  suspense,  "  all  that  we 
gain  i8  clear  gain ;  for,  as  we  go  up,  they  go  down.  Let  us 
be  stirring." 

"  But  will  they  not  follow  us,  and  surround  this  moun- 
tain ?*'  said  Henry,  rising,  and  imitating  the  laboured  but 
.  rapid  progress  of  his  companion  ;  **  remember  they  have 
foot  as  well  as  horse,  and  at  any  rate  we  shall  starve  in  the 
hills." 

*<  Fear  nothing,  Captain  Wharton,"  returned  the  pedler 
with  confidence ;  "  tliis  is  not  the  mountain  that  I  would 
be  on,  but  necessity  has  made  me  a  dexterous  pilot  among 
these  hills.  I  will  lead  you  where  no  man  will  dare  to  fol- 
low. See,  the  sun  is  already  setting  behind  the  tops  of  the 
wcAtcrn  mountains,  and  it  will  be  two  hours  to  the  rising 
of  the  moon.  Wlio,  think  you,  will  follow  us  (ar,  on 
a  November  night,  among  these  rocks  and  precipices  ?** 
"  But  listen !"  exclaimed  Henry ;  "  the  dragoons  are 
!j  shouting  to  each  other-^— they  miss  us  already." 
. ;  **  Come  to  the  point  of  this  rock,  and  you  may  see  them," 

said  Harvey,  composedly  setting  himself  down  to  rest.  "  Nay, 
I        they  can  see  us — notice,  they  are  pointing  up  with  their 
I        fingers.     There  !  one  has  fired  his  pistol,  but  the  distance 
I        is  too  great  for  even  a  musket  to  carry  upwards." 
i  **  They  will  pursue  us,"  cried  the  impatient  Henry ; 

"  let  us  be  moving." 

«•  They  will  not  think  of  such  a  thing,"  returned  the 

pedler,  picking  the  chickerbcrries  that  grew  on  the  thin 

^       soil  whore  ho  sat,  and  very  deliberately  chewing  them, 

I       leaves  and  all,  to  refresh  his  mon^     *■  What  progress 
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could  (hey  make  here,  io  their  boots  and  spun,  with  their  long 
swords,  or  even  pistols  ?  No,  no— they  may  go  back  and 
turn  out  the  foot  *  bu\  the  horse  pass  th'rougfa  these  defies, 
when  they  can  keep  the  saddle,  with  fear  and  tremblings 
Come,  follow  me.  Captain  Wharton ;  we  have  a  troublesome 
inarch  before  us,  but  I  will  bring  you  where  none  will 
think  of  yentoring  this  night*' 

8b  saying,  they  both  arose,  and  were  soon  hid  from  yiew 
MAongst  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  the  mountain. 


Scenery  in  the  Jfoteh  qfthe  While  Mouniaim. — 

DWIGHT. 

Thx  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  is  a  phrase  appro- 
priated to  a  Tery  narrow  defile,  extending  two  miles  in  length 
*  between  two  huge  cliffs  apparently  rent  asunder  by  some 
vast  convulsion  of  nature.     This  convulsion  was,  in  my 
own   view,  that  of  the  deluge.    There   are   here,  and 
throughout  New  England,  no  eminent  proofs  of  volcaiflc 
violence,  nor  any  strong  exhibitions  of  the  power  of  earth- 
quakes.    Nor  has  history  recorded  any  earthquake  or  vol- 
cano in  other  countries,  of  sufficicttt  efficacy  to  produce  the 
phenomena  of  this  place.     Tli^||lDcts  rent  asunder  are 
too  great,  the  ruin  is  too  vast  Sn  too  complete,  to  have 
b«en  accomplished  by  these  agents.    The  change  appears  to 
bmve  been  effiscted  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  exten- 
flively  subsided;  when  countries  and  continents  assumed  a 
liew  face ;  and  a  general  commotion  of  the  elements  pro- 
duced a  disruption  of  some  mountains,  and  merged  others 
l^neath  &e  common  level  of  desolation.      Nothing  less 
than  this  will  account  for  the  sundering  of  a  long  range  of 
^reat  rocks,  or  rather  of  vast  mountains ;  or  for  the  enat- 
ixig  evidences  of  the  immense  force,  by  which  the  rup- 
ture was  effected. 

The  entrance  of  the  chasm  is  formed  by  two  rocks  stand- 
ft«g  perpendicularly  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  feet 
from  each  other  ;.oiitt  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  the  other 
mhtmi  twelve.     HilCjif  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  brook 
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«ientioned  as  thehMHtream  of  the  Saco ;  the  other  half 
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by  fhe  road.  The  stream  is  lost  and  iovisible  beneath  a 
mast  of  fragments,  partly  blown  out  of  the  road,  and  part- 
ly thrown  down  by  some  great  convulsion. 

When  we  entered  the  Notch,  we  wore  struck  with  iff 
wild  and  solemn  appearance  of  every  thing  before  us.  The 
scale,  on  which  all  the  objects  in  view  were  formed,  was 
the  scale  of  grandeur  only.  The  rocks,  rude  and  ragged 
in  a  manner  rarely  paralleled,  were  fashioned  and  piled  by 
a  hand  operating  only  in  the  boldest  and  most  irregular  mui- 
ner.  As  we  advanced,  these  appearances  increased  rapidly. 
Huge  maaes  of  granite,  of  every  abrupt  form,  and  hoary 
with  a  moas,  which  seemed  the  product  of  ages,  recalling 
to  the  mind  the  $axum  vettutum  of  Virgil,  speedily  rose 
to  a  mountainous  hdght.  Before  us  the  view  widened 
fast  to  the  south-east.  Behind  us,  it  closed  almost  instanta- 
neously, and  presented  nothing  to  the  eye  but  an  impassa- 
ble barrier  of  mountains. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  chasm,  .we 
saw,  in  full  view,  the  most  beautiful 'cascade,  perhaps,  in 
the  world,  it  issued  from  a  mountain  on  the  right,  about 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sulyaccnt  valley,  and  at  the 
distance  from  us  of  about  two  miles.  The  stream  ran  over 
a  series  of  rocks  almost  perpendicular,  with  a  course  so 
little  broken  as  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  uniform 
current;  and  yet  so  far  dbturbcd  as  to  be  perfectly  white. 
The  sun  shown  with  the  clearest  splendour,  from  a  station 
in  the  heavens  the  most  advantageous  to  our  prospect; 
and  the  cascade  glittered  down  the  vast  steep,  like  a  stream 
of  burnished  silver. 

At  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  en- 
trance, we  passed  a  brook,  known  in  this  region  by  the 
name  of  the  flume;  from  the  strong  resemblance  to  that 
obje^  exhibited  by  the  channel,  which  it  has  worn  for  a 
considerable  length  in  a  bed  of  rocks ;  the  sides  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  bottom.  This  elegant  piece  of  water  we  de- 
termined to  examine  farther;  and, alighting  from  our  horses, 
walked  up  the  acclivity  perhaps  a  furlong.  The  stream  fell 
from  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  forty  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  over  three  precipices ;  the  second  receding  a  small 
distaace  from  the  front  of  the  first,  and  the  third  from  that 
of  the  second.     Down  the  first  ii4|pai  nml  it  fell  in  a  sin- 
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gle  current;  and  down  the  third  in  three,  which  united 
their  atreams  at  the  bottom  in  a  fine  basin,  form€d  by  the 
.  hand  of  nature  in  the  rocks  immediately  beneath  us.     It  is 

I  impossible  for  a  brook  of  this  size  to  be  modelled  into  more 

I  dlTerstfied  or  more  delightful  forms ;  or  for  a  cascade  to  de- 

I  scend  oyer  precipices  more  hapfHly  fitted  to  finish  its  beau- 

I I  ty.    The  clifls,  together  with  a  level  at  their  foot,  furnish- 
I         ed  a  considerable  opening,  surrounded  by  the  forest.     The 

sunbeams,  penetrating  through  the  trees,  painted  here  a 
great  variety  of  fine  images  of  light,  and  edged  an  equally 
numerous  and  diversified  collection  of  shadowiS;  both  dan- 
cing on  the  waters,  and  alternately  silvering  and  obscuring 
their  course.  Purer  water  was  never  seen.  Exclusively 
of  its  murmurs,  the  world  around  us  was  solemn  and  silent 
Every  thing  assumed  the  character  of  enchantment;  and,  had 
1  beeu  educated  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  I  should  scarce- 
ly have  been  surprised  to  find  an  assemblage  of  Dryads, 
Naiads  and  Oreades.  sporting  0:1  the  little  plain  below  our 
feet  The  purity  ol  this  water  was  discernible,  not  only  by 
its  limpid  appearance,  and  its  taste,  but  from  several  other 
circumstances.  Its  course  is  wholly  over  hard  granite  ;  afid 
the  rocks  and  the  stones  in  its  bed  and  at  its  side,  instead  of 
being  covered  with  adventitious  substances,  were  washed 
perfectly  clean ;  and,  by  their  neat  appearance,  added  not  a 
little  to  the  Iteauty  of  the  scenery. 

From  this  spot  the  mountains  speedily  began  to  open 
with  increased  majesty ;  and,  in  several  instances,  rose  to 
A  perpendicular  height  little  less  than  a  mile.  The  bosom 
of  both  ranges  was  overspread,  in  all  the  inferior  regions, 
by  a  mixture  of  evergreens  with  trees,  whose  leaves  are 
deciduous.  The  annual  foliage  had  been  already  changed 
by  the  frost  Of  the  effects  of  this  change  it  is,  perhaps, 
impossible  for  an  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  as  I  have 
been  aaiured  by  several  foreigners,  to  form  an  adequate 
conception,  without  visiting  an  American  forest  When  I 
was  a  yoaih,  I  remarked  that  Thomson  had  entirely  omit- 
ted .in  his  Seasons  this  fine  part  of  autumnal  imagery. 
Upon  inquiring  of  an  English  gentleman  the  probable  cause 
of  the  omission^  Hgi  in£rraed  me  that  no  such  scenery 
existed  in  Great  Brtrtf%  In  this  country,  it  is  often  afticng 
Qm  moet  fplendIA  MBBV  of  nature.  All  the  leaves  01 
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trees,  which  are  not  evergreeofi,  are,  by  the  first  severe  froi^ 
changed  from  tlieir  verdure  towards  the  perfection  of  that 
colour  which  they  are  capable  of  ultimately  assaming^ 
through  yellow,  orange  and  red,  to  a  pretty  deep  brown. 
As  the  frost  affects  different  trees,  and  different  leaves  of  the 
same  tree,  in  very  different  degrees,  a  vast  multitude  of 
tinctures  are  commonly  found  on  those  of  a  single  tree, 
and  always  on  thofe  of  a  grove  or  forest  These  cokmrs 
also,  in  all  their  varieties,  are  generally  full ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  are  among  the  most  exquisite,  which  are  found 
in  the  regions  of  nature.  Different  sorts  of  trees  are  sus- 
ceptiMa  df  diflfiirent  degrees  of  this  beauty.  Among  them 
the  maple  !■  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the  prodigious 
varietiMy  tb%  finished  beauty,  and  the  intense  lustre  of  iti 
hues ;  varying  through  all  the  dyes  between  a  rich  green 
and  the  most  perfect  crimson,  or,  more  definitely,  the  red 
of  the  prismatic  image. 

There  Lb,  however,  a  sensible  difference  in  the  beauty  of 
this  appearance  of  nature  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
even  when  the  forest  trees  are  the  same.  I  have  seen  no 
tract  where  its  splendour  was  so  highly  finished,  as  in  the 
region  which  surrounds  Lancaster  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  The  colours  are  more  varied  and  more  intense ; 
and  the  numerous  evergreens  furnish,  in  their  deep  hues, 
the  best  groundwork  of  the  picture. 

I  have  remarked^  that  the  annual  foliage  on  the  semoun- 
tains  hail  been  already  changed  by  the  frost.  Of  course,  the 
darkness  of  the  evergreens  was  finely  illumined  by  the 
brilliant  yellow  of  the  birch,  the  beech  and  the  cherry, 
and  the  more  brilliant  orange  and  crimson  of  the  maple. 
The  effect  of  this  universal  diffusion  of  gay  and  splendid 
light  was,  to  render  the  preponderating  deep  green  more 
solemn.  The  mind,  encircled  by  this  scenery,  irresistibly 
remembered  that  the  light  was  the  light  of  decay,  autum- 
nal and  melancholy.  The  dark  was  the  gloom  of  evening, 
approximating  to  nic^ht.  Over  the  whole,  the  azure  of  the 
sky  cast  a  deep,  mi^ty  blue ;  blending,  towards  the  summitt 
every  other  hue,  ai:rt  predominating  over  all. 

As  the  eye  ascended  these  steeps,  the  light  decayed,  and 
gradually  ceased.  On  the  inferior  summits  rose  crowns  of 
eonical  firs  and  spruces.     On  the  superior  eminences,  Om 
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K#»,  growing  less  and  less,  yielded  to  the  chilling  i 
(lOAre,  tod  marked  the  limit  of  forest  regetaition.  Aborei 
Da  surface  was  corered  with  a  mass  of  shrubs,  terminating, 
at  a  still  higher  eleyation,  in  a  shroud  of  dark-colourml 


As  we  passed  onward  through  this  singular  valley,  occa* 
Moal  torrents,  formed  by  the  rains  and  dissolving  snows  at 
the  close  of  winter,  had  left  behind  the«.  in  many  places, 
perpetual  monuments  of  their  progress.  In  perpendicular, 
Barrow  and  irregular  paths  of  Immense  length,  where  they 
kad  washed  the  precipices  naked  and  white,  from  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  mountain  to  the  base.  .  Wide  and  deep  chnsms 
also  met  the  eye,  both  on  the  summits  and  the  ddet;  and 
lUtmgly  Impressed  the  imagination  with  the  thought,  that 
a  hand  of  Immeasurable  power  had  rent  asunder  ^e  solid 
rocks,  and  tumbled  them  Into  the  subjacent  valley.  Over 
ail,  hoary  cliflsi  rising  with  prOud  supremacy,  frowned  aw> 
lulty  on  the  world  below,  and  finished  the  landscape. 

By  our  side,  the  Saco  was  alternately  visible  and  lost, 
and  increased,  almost  at  every  step,  by  the  junction  of 
(nbutary  streams.  Its  course  was  a  perpetual  cascade; 
iind  with  its  sprightly  murmurs  furnished  the  only  contrast 
to  the  scenery  around  us. 


Exalted  Character  of  Poetry. — Chakbt iro. 

By  those  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  poetry  as  light 
teading,  Milton's  eminence  In  this  sphere  may  bo  consider* 
\jd  only  as  giving  him  a  high  rank  among  the  contributors 
U)  public  amusement  Not  so  thought  Milton.  Of  all 
God's  gifts  of  Intellect,  he  esteemed  poetical  Intellect  the 
'Jiost  transcendent.  He  esteemed  It  In  himself  as  a  kind  of 
Inspiration,  and  wrote  his  great  works  with  the  conscious 
iSignity  ot  a  prophet  We  agree  with  Milton  In  hU  estl- 
rjate  of  poetry.  It  seems  to  us  the  dlvlnest  of  all  arts;  for 
It  is  the  breathing  or  expression  of  that  principle  or  senti- 
ment, which  is  deepest  and  sublimest  In  human  nature  ;  we 
,  of  that  thirst  oraqilratlon,  to  which  no  mind  Is  whol- 
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ly  a  stranger  for  someliJi^t  purer  and  lovelier,  something 
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more  powerful,  lofly  and  thrilling,  than  ordinary  mod  rea. 
life  affords. — No  doctrine  is  more  common  amon^  Chris* 
tians  than  that  of  man's  immortnt'*  .  \f^i  ii  |g  q^^  go  ge«ier* 
ally  understood,  that  the  germs  or  princinl^i  >f  his  whole 
future  being  are  now  wrapped  up  in  lui  mu^.  as  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  plant  in  the  seed.  As  a  ivdcessary  re- 
sult of  this  constitution,  the  soul,  possessed  and  moved  by 
these  mighty  though  infant  energies,  is  perpetually  stretch- 
ing beyond  what  is  present  and  visible,  struggling  against 
the  bounds  of  its  earthly  prison-house,  and  seeking  relief 
and  joy  in  imaginings  of  unseen  and  ideal  being.  This  view 
of  our  nature,  which  has  never  been  fully  devekped,  and 
which  §068  ferther  towards  explaining  the  contradictions 
of  human  life  than  all  others,  carries  us  to  the  very  founda- 
tion and  Morces  of  poetry.  He,  who  cannot  interpret  by 
his  own  consciousness  what  we  now  have  said,  wants  the 
true  key  to  works  of  Genius.  He  has  not  penetrated  those 
secret  recesses  of  the  soul,  where  Poetry  is  bom  and  nour- 
ished, and  inhales  immortal  vigour,  and  wings  herself  for 
her  heavenward  flight. — In  an  intellectual  nature^  framed 
for  progress  and  for  higher  modes  of  being,  there  must  be 
creative  energies,  power  of  original  and  ever-growing^ 
thought ;  and  poetry  is  the  form  in  which  these  energ^ee 
are  chieflv  manifested.  It  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of 
this  arts  Aat  it  "  makes  all  things  new"  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  t  divine  instinct.  It  indeed  finds  its  elements  ia 
what  it  actually  sees  and  experiences  in  the  worlds  of  mat- 
ter and  mind ;  but  it  combines  and  blends  the«e  into  new 
forms,  and  according  to  new  affinities;  breaks  down,  if 
we  may  so  say,  the  distinctions  and  bounds  of  nature ;  im- 
parts to  material  objects  life,  and  sentiment,  and  emotion, 
and  invests  the  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendours  of  th» 
outward  creation;  descriii<>s  the  surrounding  universe  iia 
the  colours  which  the  |>assions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts 
the  mind  in  those  laodes  of  repose  or  agitation,  of  tender-' 
ness  or  sublirLe  emotion,  which  manifest  its  thirst  for  i^ 
more  powerful  and  joyful  existence.  To  a  man  of  a  litenl 
and  prosaic  character,  the  mind  may  seem  lawless  in  ita 
workings ;  but  it  observes  higher  laws  than  it  transgresses,^ 
(he  laws  of  the  immortal  intellect;  it  is  trying  and  developinf; 
ita  best  faculties;  and,  in  the  objects  which  it  describe^ 
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or  Cbe  emotioiu  which  it  awakens,  aDikipatot  thow  ttatM 
of  progreasive  power,  tplendour,  beauty  and  happinew,  br 
which  it  wai  creafisd. 

We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry,  far  lioin  injuring 
•odety,  is  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  its  refinement 
and  exaltation.  It  lilts  the  mind  above  ordinary  life,  gives 
it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares,  and  awakens  the  Ton- 
ffTiousness  of  its  affinity  with  what  is  pure  and  noble.  In 
iu  legitimate  and  highest  efibrts.  It  has  the  same  ten- 
dency and  aim  with  Christianity ;  that  is,  to  spiritualise 
our  nature.  True,  poetry  has  been  made  the  instrumvLi 
of  vice,  the  pander  of  bad  passions ;  but  when  genhw  thus 
itoops,  it  dims  iu  fires,  and  parts  with  much  of  ||p  power  ; 
and  even  when  Poetry  is  enslaved  to  lirnnltniiWDM  apd 
misanthropy,  she  cannot  wholly  forget  her  tnM  Tocation. 
Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches  of  tenderness,  images  of 
innocent  happiness,  sympathies  with  what  is  good  in  our 
nature,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation  at  the  hollowness  of 
the  wotU.  passages  true  to  our  moral  nature,  often  escape 
m  ao  immoral  work,  and  show  Ua  how  hard  it  b  for  a  gifted 
spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  is  good. — Poetry 
bas  a  natural  alliance  with  our  best  affections.  It  delights 
in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  outward  nature  and  of  the 
souL  It  indeed  portrays  wiih  terrible  energy  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  passions,  but  they  are  passions  whAdi  show  a 
mighty  nature,  which  are  full  of  power,  which  ^tmrnand 
awe,  and  excite  a  deep  though  shuddering  sympat^.  Its 
great  tendency  and  purpose  is,  to  carry  the  mind  beyond 
and  above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary 
life ;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element,  and  to  breathe  into  it 
more  profound  and  generoutf  emotion.  It  revpals  to  us  the 
knreliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the  freshness  of  youthful 
feeling,  revives  the  relish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  un- 
qoenched  the  enthusiasm  which  warmed  the'  spring-time 
•f  our  being,  refines  youthfiil  love,  strengthens  our  inter- 
est in  human  nature  by  vivid  delineations  of  Its  tendereat 
and  loftiest  feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all  classes 
ef  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal  being,  and, 
through  the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  balps  fiyth 
to  lay  hold  on  the  future  life. 
10* 


.  -..  iiic  rums  of  wisdom.    Tlial  thi 
whicli    poetry   wars, — the    wixloiu 
makes  pliysical  comfort  and  ^ratillcai 
and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life,— 
do  we  dceia  it  Uie  Ica^t  service  whi* 
jiankiod,  that  it  redeems  them  fron 
etrthbom  prudence.     But,  passing 
ifould  obfenre,  that  the  complaint  agal 
lug  in  iUniloQ  and  deception  is,  in  t 
In  miny^Bams  there  is  more  of  truth 
rietand  philoeophic  theoritf.    The  fi 
often  the  vehicles  of  the  Mblimest  vei 
olten  open  new  regions  of  tiioaght,  and 
the  mysteries  of  our  being.     In  poetry 
hood,  but  the  spirit  is  often  profoundest 
truth  thus  dw^  in  the  boldest  fictioDS 
more  may  it  be  expected  in  his  delineatii 
present  life,  which  Is  die  first  stage  of  t 
abounds  in  the  materials  of  poetry,  and 
office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine  e 
grosser  pleasures  and  labours  of  our  ea 
present  Ufe  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precis 
To  the  pfted  eye  it  abounds  in  the  poeti 
which  spread  beyond  ourselves,  and  stretc 
the  workings  of  fnighty  passions,  which 
soul  with  an  almost  superhuman  energy 
Irrepressible  joy  of  infancy ;  the  bloom, 
dazxllng  hopes  of  youth;   the  Chrohhi 
when  it  first  wake*  ♦«  '«— 
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iHit  evaiiMeeiit  joyi;  tnd  In  this  he  doM 
od  to  feel  that  life  ii»  not  wholly  usurped 
isisteDce  snd  physical  grmtifientions,  but 
ires  which  may  be  indefinitely  enlarged, 
dights  worthy  of  a  higher  being.     This 

0  refine  our  views  of  Ufe  and  happiness, 
needed  as  society  adrances.  It  is  needed 
enerotichments  of  heartless  and  artificial 
sake  civilization  so  tame  and  uninterest^ 

1  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  phjrsical 
Bftng  now  soufsht,  not,  as  formerly,  for  in- 
ition,  but  for  multiplying  bodily  eomforts, 
levelopement  of  imaginatioDf  iMto  and 
re  men  from  sinking  into  an  earthly, 
A  life. 

vindication  of  poetry  have  extended  be- 
l  design.  They  have  had  a  higher  aim 
dignity  of  Ailton  as  a  poet,  and  that  is,  to 
nend  this  divine  art  to  all  who  reverence, 
to  and  refine  their  nature. 


il  in  Faointr  of  the  Greek$. — Noeth 
Akkeican  Rkvisw.* 

idividual,  who  sits  on  no  throne,  in  whose 
tie  blood  runs,  who  derives  no  influence 
aherited  wealth,  but  who,  by  the  simple 
id,  exercises,  at  this  moment,  a  political 
IS  that  of  Napoleon  at  the  zenith  of  his 
,  for  his  own  brilliant  position  to  the  lib- 
,  which  is  shaking  off  the  fetters  of  an- 
hit  Uteral  niler  by  the  grace  of  God  can 
I  for  most  of  the  maxims,  by  which  the 


wbleb  this  extract  la  taken,  Is  wcribed  to  ttie  pen 
Bverett.  Little  did  iti  author  imiisine,  whlie  tliuf 
ilNf  the  prime  miniiter  of  Ensland,  that  he  was 
jrn  by  the  mynteriDtu  band  of  the  Almichty  from 
ower  and  benevolence,  to  which  the  **  libenOity 
Bd  him.— F.O 
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lumtrality  of  England  in  the  wart  of  Grecian  liberty  u 
iudiitied.  Uow  devoutly  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  the  pure 
and  undying  glory  of  restoring  ansther  civUized  region  to 
the  family  of  Christendom,  could  present  itself  in  visioo  to 
the  mintl  of  tliis  fortunate  statesman ;  that,  turning  from 
his  fiMul1)ut  magnificent  boast,  that  be  had  called  into  ezlftp 
eiice  a  new  world  in  the  Indies,  he  would  appropriate  to  Urn* 
self  the  immortal  fame,  which  could  not  be  gainsaid,  of  hav- 
ir^  recalled  to  life  the  fairest  region  of  Europe.  He  has  but 
to  speak  the  word  within  the  narrow  walls  oif  SL  Stephen's, 
and  the  sultan  trembles  on  his  throne.  He  has  but  to  spealt 
the  word,  and  all  the  poor  scruples  and  hypocritical  sophis- 
tries of  the  continental  cabinets  vanish  into  air.  Let  him 
then  abandon  Uie  paltry  chase  of  a  few  ragamuffin  Portu- 
guese malecontents,  and  follow  a  game,  which  is  worthy 
of  liimself  and  the  people  whose  organ  he  is.  Let  him 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  expulsion  from  Europe  of  the 
cruel  and  barbarous  despotism,  which  has  so  long  opprtned 
it.  The  whole  civilized  world  wU  applaud  and  sanction 
the  decree ;  he  will  alleviate  an  amount  of  human  tuf- 
lering,  he  will  work  out  a  sum  of  human  good,  which  the 
revolutions  of  ages  scarcely  put  it  within  the  reach  of  men, 
or  governments,  to  avert  or  eflfect.  He  will  encircle  his 
plebeian  temples  with  a  wreath  of  fame,  compared  with 
which  the  diadem  of  ths  monarch  whom  he  serves  Is 
worthless  dross. 


\ 


At  all  events,  there  they  are,  a  gallant  race,  struggling, 
single-handed,  for  independence ;  an  extraordinary  specta- 
cle to  the  world  !  With  scarcely  a  government  of  their 
own,  and  without  the  assistance  of  any  established  power, 
they  have  waged,  for  six  years,  a  fearfully  contested  war 
against  one  of  the  great  empires  of  the  earth.  When  Mr. 
Canning  lately  held  out  the  menace  of  war  against  those 
continental  nations  who  should  violently  interfere  with  the 
English  system,  he  sought  to  render  the  menace  more 
alarming,  by  calling  it "  a  war  of  opinions,"  in  which  the  dis- 
contented of  every  other  country  would  rally  against  their 
own  government  under  the  lianners  of  Great  Britain.  On 
this  menace,  which,  considering  the  quarter  from  whence  i* 
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proceeds,  eotnes  with  somewhat  of  a  revolutionary  and  Hb-' 
organizing  ^>ne»  we  have  now  no  comment  to  make.  The 
war  uow  raging  in  Greece  is,  in  a  much  higher  and  better 
sense,  a  war  of  opinion  which  has  actually  begun ;  and  in 
which  the  unarrayed,  the  uno^icial,  and,  we  had  almost 
said,  the  individual  efforts  and  charities  of  the  fHends  of 
liberty  throughout  Christendom  are  combattinir,  and'thoa 
hr  successfully,  tlie  barbarous  hosu  of  the  Turk.  'De- 
serted as  they  nave  been  by  the  governments  to  whom  Ihey 
naturally  looked  for  aid  ;  by  Russia,  who  tamely  sees  the 
head  of  the  Russian  church  hung  up  at  the  door  of  his  own 
cathedral ;  by  England,  the  champion  of  liberal  principles 
in  Europe,  and  the  protectress  of  the  Ionian  liles ;  by  the 
Holy  Alliance,  that  takes  no  umbrage  at  the  debarkatioii 
of  army  after  army  of  swarthy  infidels  on  the  shores  of  a 
Christian  country ; — the  Greeks  have  still  been  cheered 
and  sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world.  Gal- 
lant volunteers  hav«  crowded  to  their  assistance,  and  some 
of  tile  best  blood  in  brope  has  been  shed  in  their  defence. 
Liberal  contributions  flf  money  have  been  sent  to  them 
across  the  globe ;  and,  while  we  write  these  sentences,  sup- 
plies are  despatched  to  them  from  various  parts  of  our  owe 
country,  sufficient  to  avert  the  horrors  flC  famine  for 
another  season.  The  direct  effect  of  these  contributions, 
great  as  it  is,  (and  it  ie  this  which  has-  enabled  the  Greeks 
to  bold  out  thus  far,)  is  not  its  best  operation.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  moral  influences.  Greece,  in  these  various  act^ 
feels  herself  incorporated  into  the  family  of  civilized  na- 
tions ;  raised  out  of  the  prison-house  of  a  cruel  and  besot- 
ted despotism,  into  the  community  of  enlightened  states 
Let  an  individual  fall  in  with  and  be  assailed  by  a  superior 
force  in  the  lonely  desert,  on  the  solitary  ocean,  or  beneath 
the  cover  of  darkness,  and  his  heart  sfaiks  within  him,  as 
he  receives  blow  after  blow,  and  feels  his  strength  wasting 
in  the  unwitnessed  and  uncheered  struggle  :  but  let  the 
sound  of  human  voices  swell  upon  his  ear,  or  a  friendly 
sail  draw  nigh,  and  life  and  hope  revive  within  his  bosom. 
Nor  is  human  nature  different  in  its  operation  in  the  large 
masses  of  Aen.  Can  any  one  doubt,  that,  if  the  Greeks, 
instead  ol  bring  placed  where  they  are,  on  a  renowned 
arena,  in  sight  of  the  civilized  world, — Tisited,  aided,  ap- 
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the  dust  ;   and  the  Tartars,  that  retuniet 
rre,  would  have  brouglit  the  tirst  tidin;; 
This  is  our  eiicoiira|jjeinciit  to  persevere 
tention  oi'  the  public  to  this  subject.     1 
which  we  all  are  or  ought  to  be   cnliatet 
opinion,  and  of  feeling,  and  of  humanity. 
ti  pubUtf  Mntiment ;  not  eonflicting  (a 
rmlled  to  do)  merely  wUhMiblic  sentiine 
nppofite  direction,  hot  wMfrt  powerful,  b 
pode  government    Tlia  •6^agth  and  efl 
lie  tentiment  of  the  cMQted  world  are  n 
be  put  to  the  teit  on  a  large  ecale,  and 
mentous  iaiue.     It  is  now  to  be  teen  n 
diat  is,  its  ciTilized  portion, — whether  en 
and  enlightened  America  will  itand  by,  a 
ized  Christian   people   massacred   en  im 
people  that  cultivate  the  arts  which  wc 
eater  into  friendly  intercourse  with  iii^ 
children  to  our  schools, — that  translate  an 
rians,  philosophers  and  moralists, — that  U 
rule  of  fidth,  and  die  in  the  hope  of  the  sa. 
be  allowed  to  be  hewn  down  to  the  earth 
lavage  horde  of  Ethiopians  and  Turks.     I 
do  not  believe  it.     An  inward  assurance 
cannot  be.     Such  an  atrocity  never  has  I 
roan  aflairs,  and  will  not  now  be  permitted 
catastrophe  draws  near^^if  draw  near  it  mti 
go^mmenta  will  mWiWb  from  their  apat 
ments  remain  enchained  by  reasons  of  sta 
feeling  of  humanity  among  men  will  burst 
feetual  interference.     And  if  ♦»»«•  ^-J' 
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cbirid—  of  tfilf  tnd  other  ChrisUiii  countriet ,  whether  Iht 
entire  cause  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  is  not  nyre  cloee- 
Ij  cofmected  with  the  event  of  the  struggle  in  Greece, 
thin  with  any  thing  else,  in  any  part  of  the  world  ?  Is 
not  the  question  whether  Greece  aiul  her  islands  shall  be 
Christian  or  Mahometan,  a' more  important  question  than 
tny  other,  in  the  decision  of  which  we  have  the  remotest 
sgency  ?  Might  not  a  well-devised  and  active  concert 
unong  the  Christian  charitable  societies  In  Europe  and 
America,  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  this  Christian  people,  pre- 
sent the  most  auspicious  prospect  of  success,  and  form  an 
organization  adequate  to  the  importance  and  sacredne^  of 
the  object  ?  And  can  any  man,  who  has  humanity*  liber- 
ty, or  Christianity  at  heart,  feel  justified  In  foftearing  to 
give  his  voice,  his  aid,  his  sympottiy,  to  this  cause,  in  any 
way  in  which  it  is  practicable  to  advance  it 

Small  as  are  the^numbers  of  the  Greeks,  and  limited  as 
is  their  country,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  there  has  not, 
since  the  lasit  Turkish  invasion  of  Europe,  been  waged  a 
war,  of  which  the  results,  in  the  worst  event,  could  have 
been  so  calamitous,  as  it  must  be  allowed  by  every  reflect- 
ing mind,  that  the  subjugation  and  consequent  extirpation 
of  the  Greeks  would  be.     The  wars  that  are  waged  be- 
tween the  states  of  Christendom,  generally  grow  out  of 
Usputcd  titles  of  princes,  or  state  quarrels  between  the 
'ovemmeots.     Serious,  changes  no  doubt  take  place,  as 
tese  wars  may  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other.    Nations, 
rmerly  well  governed,  may  come  under  an   arbitrary 
ray ;  or  a  despotic  be  exchanged  for  a  milder  govern- 
?nt.     But,  inasmuch  as  victor  and  vanquished  belong  to 
I  same  civilized  family;  and  the  social  condition,  the 
odard  of  morality,  and  the  received  code  of  public  law, 
substantially  the  same  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  no 
parable  disaster  to  the  cause  of  humanity  it^lf  can  en- 
from  any  war,  in  which  they  may  be  engaged  with 
I  other      Had  Napoleon,  for  instance,  succeeded  in  in- 
ikg  and  conquering  England,  (and  this  is  probably  the 
gest  case  that  could  be  put,)  aAer  the  first  calamities 
nnlon  and  conquest  were  past,  which  must  in  all  ca»es 
Itch  the  same,  no  worse  evils  would  probably  have 
0d  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  thao  the  restoratkm  of 
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eniorcea  towards  the  Ciilliolic  fiiniilics,  am 
some  of  the  oldest  ami  richest  in  the  kingd 
should  the  Turks  prevail  in  the  present  coi 
gamalion  of  victor  and  vamiuislieil  would  I 
cable  now,  as  when  Greece  was  first  co 
Ottoman  power.  The  possession  of  the  co 
promised  to  the  Bey  q{  Kgypt,  as  the  re  wart 
In  efli»cting  its  coii|Mpt.  Thm  men-at-am 
been  doomed  to  iillllirris««iitton  of  the  o 
•nd  the  women  a^  wHn  VWfld  be  sold  i 
African  bondage.  ^^ 

We  are  not  left  tM^HM^W*  merely  fh 
maxims  of  Turkish  itiiiHl^iior  the  menac 
repeatedly  been  made  by  the  Porte,  but  wc 
plified  in  the  island  of  Scio.  On  the  soil  oi 
•wept  of  its  present  population,  will  be  settle 
and  Turkish  troops,  by  whom  it  shall  have 
Thus  will  have  been  cut  off,  obliterated  fro 
Jfiurope,  and  annihilated  by  the  operation 
most  barbarous  and  terrific  in  the  military  ] 
Turkish  government,  an  entire  people ;  om 
tinct  social  families,  into  which  Providence  c 
of  men.  In  them  will  perish  the  descendaa 
toward  whom  we  all  proCess  a  reverence ; 
the  languaji^e  they  spesJc,  the  proof  of  their 
tity.  In  them  will  be  exterminated  a  peop! 
disposed  for  all  the  improvements  of  civili» 
pie  connected  witj^p*  iW  of  Europe  by  e 
intellectual  iiiiiii MnKtiiii  i  ijiiTiln  iif  In  liiji, 
a  prosperous  and  agitfim  state.  Finally ; 
perlkh  one  whole  CMMiaB  people ;  and  tha' 
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razed ;  and,  in  the  place  of  all  this,  an  uncivilized  Ma* 
bometan  horde  is  to  be  established  u|>on  the  ruins.  We 
lajr  it  is  a  most  momentous  alternative.  IntereM  kmwuud 
^aiimt.  The  character  of  the  a^e  is  concerned.  The 
mpendinf  evil  is  tremendous.  To  preserve  the  faith  of 
certain  old  treaties,  concluded  we  forset  when,  the  parlia- 
Btnt  of  England  decides  by  acclamatfon  to  send  an  army 
Into  Portugal  and  Spain,  because  Spain  has  patronised  the 
disaffection  of  the  Portuguese  ultra- royalists.  To  prevent 
a  change  in  the  governments  of  Piedmont,  Naples  and 
Spain,  Austria  and  France  invade  those  countries  with 
large  armies.  Can  those  great  powers  look  tamely  on,  and 
see  the  ruin  of  their  Christian  brethren  consummated  in  ^ 
Greece  ?  Is  there  a  faded  parelttMnt  in  the  diplomatic  ar- 
chives of  London  or  Lisbon,  Ihfd^bfaidt  the  English  gov- 
ernment more  imperiously  than  flfe  great  original  obliga- 
tion to  rescue  an  entire  Chritttaa  poopio  from  the  cimeter  ? 
Can  statesmen,  who  profess  to  be.  who  are,  influenced  by 
the  rules  of  a  chaste  and  lofty  pnbBc  morality,  justify  their 
sanguinary  wars  with  Ashantees  and  Burmans,  and  find 
reasons  of  duty  for  shaking  the  petty  thrones  of  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  allow  an  African  satrap  to  strew  the  plains 
of  Attica  with  bloody  ashes  ? 

If  diey  can,  and  if  they  wilt,  then  let  the  friends  of  Ub- 
erty,  humanity,  and  religion,  take  up  this  cause,  as  one  that 
concent  diem,  all  and  each,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Christian 
and  a  man.  Let  them  make  strong  the  public  sentiment 
on  this  subject,  and  it  will  prevail.  Let  them  remember 
what  ere  now  has  been  done,  by  the  perseverance  and  res- 
olution of  small  societies,  and  even  individual  men.  Let 
them  remember  how  small  a  company  of  adventurers,  un- 
patronised,  scarcely  tolerated  by  their  government,  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  the  foundations  of  this  our  happy  coun- 
try beyond  a  mighty  ocean.  Let  tiiom  recollect,  that  it 
was  am  fixed  impression,  chei'blii#  and  pursued  in  the 
hoart  of  an  humble  and  friendkis  mariner,  through  long 
ye«irs  of  fruitless  solicitation  and  &hitlrig  hope,  to  which  It 
b  iwing,  that  these  vast  Amerloin  continents  are  made  a 
part  of  the  heritage  of  civilizo4  man.  Let  them  recollect 
Aat,  in  the  same  generation,  obo  poor  monk  dismembered 
the  great  ecclesiastical  empii#  of  Europe.  Let  them  bear 
11 
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in  mind,  that  it  was  a  hermit  who  roused  the  ni 
Europe  in  mass,  to  engage  in  an  expedition  aga 
common  enemy  of  Chistendom  ;  an  expedition,  wlh 
and  unjustiBable,  according  to  our  better  hghts,  bi 
and  meritorious  in  those  who  embarked  in  it  L 
in  a  word,  never  forget,  that  when,  on  those  lovel; 
and  once  happy  shores,  over  which  a  dark  cloud  of 
tion  now  hangs,  the  foundations  of  the  Christiai 
were  first  laid,  it  was  by  the  hands  of  private,  obs< 
persecuted  individuals.  It  was  the  people,  the  1 
of  the  people,  that  took  up  the  Gospel,  in  defian 
the  patronage,  the  power,  and  the  laws  of  the  govi 
Why  should  not  Christianity  be  sustained  in  the  sac 
try,  and  by  the  same  means  by  which  it  was  origi 
tabiished  ?  If,  as  we  believe,  it  is  the  strong  and 
sentiment  of  the  civilized  world,  that  the  cau« 
Greeks  is  a  good  cause,  and  that  they  ought  not  t 
lowed  to  perish,  it  cannot  be  that  this  sentiment 
main  inoperative.  The  very  existence  of  this  n 
is  a  tower  of  strength.  It  will  make  itself  felt'b} 
sand  manifestations.  It  will  be  heard  in  our  seni 
our  pulpits ;  it  will  be  echoed  from  our  Bresidei 
tny  one  doubt  the  cause  of  America  was  mightily  a 
ened  and  anim sited  by  the  voices  of  the  friends  o 
In  the  British  parliament  ?  Were  not  the  spec 
Chatham  and  Burke  worth  a  triumphant  battle  to 
thers  ?  And  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  Grecian 
will  hold  out,  so  long  as  the  Christian  world  w 
thorn  with  its  sanction  ? 

Let,  then,  the  public  mind  be  disabused  of  the  pi 
which  mislead  it  on  this  question.  Let  it  not  be 
upon  by  tales  of  piracies  at  sea,  and  factions  on  Ian* 
which  belong  not  to  Greeks,  but  to  human  natui 
the  means  of  propagating  authentic  intelligence  of 
gross  of  the  revolution  be  multiplied.  Let  its  well 
and  its  wcll-hopers  declare  themselves  in  the  caui 
the  tide  of  pious  and  Christian  charity  be  turned 
broad  and  thirsty  channel.  Let  every  ardent  ai 
spirited  young  man,  who  has  an  independent  sal 
of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  embark  p( 
In  the  ctuse,  and  aspire  to  that  crown  of  glory,  n 
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wwn  except  by  him  who  so  lately  triumphed  in  the  hearts 
-  mt  the  entire  milliooa  of  Americana.     Let  thia  be  done, 
and  Greece  U  aafe. 


Demih  of  J&tiah  (^uineyt  Jun.—J.  QviircT. 

Amm  being  five  weeks  at  sea,  the  wished-for  shore 
yet  at  a  distance,  he  became  convinced  that  his  fate  was 
faieTitable, — and  prepared  to  submit  himself  to  the  will  of 
Heaven  with  heroic  calmness  and  Christian  resignation 
Under  the  pressure  of  disease,  and  amidst  the  daily  sink- 
ing of  nature,  his  friends,  his  fiuDoUy,  and,  above  all,  his 
country,  predominated  in  hb  llfections.  He  repeatedly 
•aid  to  the  seaman  on  whose  atCentioDs  he  was  chiefly  de- 
pendant, that  he  had  but  one  desire  and  one  prayer,  which 
was,  that  he  might  live  long  enough  to  have  an  interview 
with  Samuel  Adams  or  Joseph  Warren ; — that  granted,  he 
•hould  die  content  This  wish  of  the  patriot's  heart, 
Heaven,  in  its  inscrutable  wisdom,  did  not  grant. 

As  he  drew  towards  his  native  shore,  the  crisis  he  had 
so  long  foreseen  arrived.  The  battle  of  Lexington  w|p' 
fbuglit.  According  to  his  predictions,  "  his  countrymen 
sealed  their  faith  and  constancy  to  their  liberties  with  their 
blood."  But  he  lived  not  to  hear  the  event  of  that  glori- 
ous day. 

While  yet  the  ship  was  three  days*  sail  from  land,  ex- 
hausted by  disease,  and  perceiving  his  last  hour  approach, 
he  called  the  seaman  to  the  side  of  his  birth,  and,  being 
himself  too  weak  to  write,  dictated  to  him  a  letter  full  of 
the  most  interesting  and  affecting  communications  to  his 
fiunily  and  nearest  friends.  This  letter  still  exists 
among  his  papers,  in  the  rude  hand- writing  of  an  illiterate 


Such  is  the  last  notice  of  the  close  of  the  life  of  Josish 
Quincy,  Jun.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1775,  within  sight  of 
that  beloved  country,  which  hs  was  not  permitted  to  reach ; 
•either  supported  by  the  Ub^ss  of  friendship,  nor  cheer- 
ed by  (he  Yoice  of  a8ectkiQ7\e  expired  ;-> 
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a  few  weeks  afterwards  did  hb  friend  and  eo-patrioC  War> 
ren,  in  battle,  on  a  field  ever-memorable  and  gloriotia ;  bul 
In  solitude,  amidst  suffering,  without  associate  and  without 
witness  ;  yet  breathing  forth  a  dying  sigh  for  his  country, 
desiring  to  live  only  to  perform  towairds  her  a  laat  and  sig- 
nal service 

A  few  hours  after  his  death,  the  ship^  with  his  lifeless 
remains,  entered  the  harbour  of  Gloucester,  Cape  Ann. 

His  arrival  had  been  anticipated  with  anxious  solicitude, 
and  the  intelligence  of  his  death  was  received  with  an  uni- 
versal sorrow.  By  his  family  and  immediate  friends,  tiie 
event  was  mourned  as  the  extinction  of  their  brightest 
hope.  His  contemporaries,  faithful  to  his  virtues,  and 
deeply  sensible  of  his  services,  early  associated  his  name 
with  those  most  honoured  and  roost  beloved  of  the  period 
in  which  he  lived.  It  was  his  lot  to  compress  events  and 
exertions  sufficient  for  a  long  life  within  the  compass  of  a 
few  short  years.  To  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and,  by  labour  and  virtue,  to  become  immortal  in 
the  memory  of  future  times,  were  the  strong  passions  of 
his  soul.  That  he  was  prohibited  from  filling  the  great 
a|iliere  of  usefulness,  for  which  his  Intellectual  powers 
itemed  adapted  and  destined,  is  less  a  subject  of  regret, 
fhan  it  is  of  joy  and  gratitude  that  he  was  permitted,  in  so 
short  a  time,  to  perform  so  noble  a  part,  and  that  to  his 
desire  has  been  granted  so  large  a  portion  of  that  hnperish- 
able  meed,  which,  beyond  all  earthly  reward,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search  and  solicitude. 


Danger  of  Delay  in  Religion, — BtrcKiciic-sTsm 

It  has  been  most  acutely  and  justly  observed,  that  all 
resolutions  to  repent  at  a  future  time  are  necessarily  in 
sincere,  and  must  be  a  mere  deception ;  because  they  im 
ply  a  preference  of  a  man's  present  habits  and  conduct, 
they  Imply,  that  he  is  really  unwilling  to  change  them, 
and  that  nothing  but  necessity  would  lead  him  to  make  any 
attempt  of  the  kind.  But  let  us  suppose  the  expected  lei- 
■ore  for  repentance  to  have  arrived;  the  avaridom  or 
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fraodaleDt  dealer  to  have  attained  that  competency,  which 
IS  lo  aecure  him  from  want ;  the  profligate  and  debauched 
to  have  pawed  the  slippery  jBcason  of  youth,  and  to  be  ea- 
tabliebed  in  life  ;  the  gamester,  by  one  auccessful  throw,  to 
liave  recofrered  his  desperate  finances ;  the  dissipated  and 
luxurious  to  have  secured  a  peaceful  retreat  for  the  re* 
mainder  of  hia  days ; — to  each  of  these  the  long  anticipated 
hour  of  amendment,  the  opportune  leisure  for  religion,  has 
mt  length  arrived ;  but  where,  alas !  is  the  disposition !  where 
the  necessary  strength  of  resolution !  How  rare,  and,  I 
bad  almost  said,  how  miraculous,  is  the  instance  of  a 
change  ! 

Thb  danger  of  delay,  even  if  we  suppose  this  uncertain 
leisure  and  inclination  to  be  aecured,  is  inconceivabl) 
heightened,  when  we  consider,  further,  the  nature  of  re- 
pentance. It  is  a  settled  change  of  the  disposition  from 
^  vice  to  virtue,  discovered  in  the  gradual  improvement  oi 
"  the  life.  It  ii  not  a  fleeting  wish,  a  vapoury  sigh,  r  length- 
ened groan.  Neither  is  it  a  twinge  of  remorse,  l  flutter 
of  fisar,  nor  any  temporary  and  partial  resolution.  The 
habiu  of  a  sinner  have  been  long  in  forming.  They  have 
acquired  a  strength,  which  is  not  to  be  broken  by  a  blow 
The  labour  of  a  day  will  not  build  up  a  Virtuous  habit  g| 
the  ruins  of  an  old  and  vicious  character.  You,  then,  wfi 
have  deferred,  from  year  to  year,  the  relinquishment  of  a 
vice  ;  you,  if  such  there  be,  who,  while  the  wrinkles  are 
gathering  in  your  foreheads,  are  still  dissatisfied  with  your- 
selves, remember,  that  amendment  is  a  slow  and  laborious 
process.  Can  you  be  too  assiduous,  too  fearful,  when  you 
consider  how  short  the  opportunity,  and  how  much  is  re- 
quired to  complete  the  work  of  reformation,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  dominion  of  virtue  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  dismiss  this  subject  without  consider^ 
ing  a  common  topic, — the  inefficacy  of  a  death-bed  repent-  ^ 
anc«  It  is  to  be  feared  that  charity,  which  hopeth  and 
oelieveth  all  things,  has  sometimes  discovered  more  of 
generous  credulity,  than  of  well-founded  hope,  when  it 
has  laid  great  stress,  and  built  much  conscdation,  on  the 
casual  expressions  and  faint  »ighs  of  dying  men.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  excite  suspicion  or  recall  anxiety  in  the  breast^ 
iurvlvinc  friendship,  or  to  throw  a  new  shade  of  terror 
11  • 


\ 
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(nrer  the  valley  of  death  ;  but  better,  far  better,  were  It 
for  a  thousand  breasts  to  be  pierced  with  temporary  aoguiih, 
and  a  new  horror  be  added  to  the  dreary  paasage  of  the 
grave,  than  that  one  soul  be  lost  to  heaven  by  the  delusive 
expectation  of  effectual  repentance  in  a  dying  hoar.  For, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  asked,  what  is  effectuid  repentance  i  I 

Can  it  be  supposed,  that,  where  the  vigour  of  life  has  been  ; 

spent  in  the  establishment  of  vicious  propensitiee ;  where 
all  the  vivacity  of  youth,  all  the  sobemeM  of  manhood,  and  || 

all  the  leisure  of  old  age,  have  been  given  to  the  service  | 

of  sin  ;  where  vice  has  been  growing  with  the  growth,  and 
strengthening  with  the  strength ;  where  it  has  spread  out  I 

witli  the  limbs  of  the  stripling,  and  become  rigid  with  the  i{ 

.fibres  of  the  aged ;  can  it,  1  say,  be  supposed,  that  the  la-  jj 

boms  of  such  a  life  are  to  be  overthrown  by  one  last  ezer-  ^j 

tion  of  a  midd  impaired  with  disease,  by  the  convulsive  ', 

exercise  of  an  affrighted  spirit,  and  by  the  inarticulate  and  '< 

feeble  sounds  of  an  expiring  breath  ?     Repentance  consists  I 

not  in  one  or  more  acts  of  contrition ;  it  is  a  permanent 
change  of  the  disposition.  Those  dispositions  and  habits 
of  mind,  which  you  bring  to  your  dying  bed,  you  will 
carry  with  you  to  another  world.  These  habits  are  the 
dying  dress  of  the  soul.  They  are  the  grave-clothes, 
in  which  it  must  come  forth,  at  the  last,  to  meet  the  sen- 
tence of  an  impartial  Judge.  If  they  were  filthy,  they 
will  be  filthy  still.  The  washing  of  baptismal  water  will 
not,  at  that  hour,  cleanse  the  spots  of  the  soul.  The  con- 
fession of  sins,  which  have  never  been  removed,  will  not 
furnish  the  conscience  with  an  answer  towards  God.  The 
reception  of  the  elements  will  not,  then,  infuse  a  principle 
of  spiritual  life,  any  more  than  unconsecrated  bread  and 
wine  will  infuse  health  into  the  limbs,  on  which  the  cold 
damps  of  death  have  already  collected.  Say  not,  that  you 
have  discarded  such  superstitious  expectations.  You  have 
not  discarded  them,  while  you  defer  any  thing  to  that  hour ; 
while  you  venture  to  rely  on  any  thing  but  the  mercy  of 
God  toward  a  heart,  holy,  sincere,  and  sanctified  ;  a  heart, 
which  loves  heaven  for  its  purity,  and  God  for  his  goodness, 
if,  in  this  solemn  hour,  the  soul  of  an  habitual  and  invet- 
erate offender  be  prepared  for  the  residence  of  pure  and 
spotless  spirits,  it  can  be  only  by  a  sovereign  and  miracu 
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srposidon  of  Omnipotence.  His  power  we  pretend 
limit.  He  can  wash  the  sooty  Ethlop  white,  and 
le  spots  on  the  leopard's  slcin  to  disappear.  We 
i  not  to  fathom  the  counsels  of  his  will ;  but  this  we 
iture  to  assert,  that  if,  at  the  last  hour  of  the  sin* 
'e,  the  power  of  God  ever  interposes  to  sni.tch  him 
I  ruin,  suih  interposition  will  never  be  disclosed  to 
iosity  of  man.     For,  if  it  should  once  be  believed, 

rewards  of  heaven  can  be  obtained  by  such  an  in- 
MHis  and  miraculous  change  at  the  last  hour  of  life, 
ideas  of  moral  probation,  and  of  the  connexion  be- 
tharacter  here,  and  condition  hereafter,  are  loose 
9,  and  g^roundless ;  the  nature  and  the  laws  of  God's 
oremment  are  made  at  once  inexplicable  ;  our  ex- 
ns  are  useless,  our  experience  false,  and  Uie  whole 
OS  of  Goepel  means  and  motives  becomes  a  cumbrous 
lecessary  provision. 

t,  then,  is  the  great  conclusion,  which  we  should 
from  all  that  we  have  said  of  the  nature  of  habit, 

difficulty  of  repentance  ?  It  is  this :  Behold,  now 
ecepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.  If  you 
ag,  you  cannot  begin  too  soon  ;  if  you  are  old,  you 
gin  too  late.  Age,  says  the  proverb,  stripe  ua  rf  ■ 
hing,  even  of  resolution.  To-morrow  we  shall  be 
l»-morrow,  indeed.  Death  may  fix  his  seal  forever 
ckaracters.     It  is  a  seal  which  can  never  be  broken, 

voice  of  the  Son  of  man  shall  burst  the  tombs, 
sncloBe  us.  If,  then,  we  leave  this  place,  sensible 
opensity  which  ought  to  be  restrained,  of  a  lust 
Mght  to  be  exterminated,  of  a  habit  which  ought 
twoken,  and  rashly  defer  the  hour  of  amendment, 
r,  I  beseech'  you,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  merciful  In 
refuse  us  another  opportunity.  It  may  be  a  gra^ 
lethod  of  |>reventing  an  abuse,  which  will  only  ag^ 
I  the  retribution,  which  awaits  the  impenitent.  Make 
Jien,  and  delay  not  to  keep  the  commandments  of 
if  that  God,  who  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the' 
,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way,  and  live 
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Settut  m  Philadelphia  during  the  Prevalene^  V 
JTellaw  Fewr,  in  1798. — C.  B.  Bsoww. 

Mt  thoughtf  were  called  away  from  panuiiif^  die 
quiriei  by  a  rumour,  which  had  gradually  vwelled  to 
dable  dimeiisioiis ;  and  which,  at  length,^ached  ui 
quiet  retreats.  The  city,  we  were  told,  was  invoh 
confusion  and  panic ;  for  a  pestilential  disease  had  be| 
destructive  progress.  Magistrates  and  citizens  were 
to  the  country.  The  numbers  of  the  sick  multiplied  I 
all  eiample ;  even  in  the  pest-affected  cities  of  the  L 
The  malady  was  malignant  and  unsparing. 

The  usual  occupations  and  amusements  of  life  wen 
end.  Terror  had  exterminated  all  the  sentiments  of  i 
Wives  were  deserted  by  husbandfl,  and  children  by  pi 
Some  had  shut  themselves  in  their  houses,  and  de 
themselves  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of 
kind.  The  consternation  of  others  had  destroyed  the 
derstanding,  and  their  misguided  steps  hurried  them  ii 
midst  of  the  danger  which  they  had  previously  Isboi 
shun.  Men  were  seized  by  this  disease  in  the  streeti 
■engers  fled  from  them  ;  entrance  into  their  own  dwi 
was  denied  to  them ;  they  perished  in  the  public  wi 

The  chambers  of  disease  were  deserted,  and  the  si 
to  die  of  negligence.  None  could  l>e  found  to  remo 
lifeless  bodies.  Their  remains,  suflfercd  to  decay  by 
meal,  filled  the  air  with  deadly  exhalations,  and  add< 
fold  to  the  devastation. 

Such  was  the  tale,  distorted  and  diversified  a  tin 
ways,  by  the  credulity  and  exaggeration  of  the  teller 
first  I  listened  to  the  story  with  indifference  or  mirth, 
thought  it  was  confuted  by  Its  own  extravagance, 
enormity  and  variety  of  such  an  evil  made  it  unwor 
be  believed.  I  expected  that  every  new  day  would 
the  absurdity  and  fallacy  of  such  representations, 
new  day,  however,  added  to  the  number  of  witnene 
the  consistency  of  the  tale,  till,  at  length,  It  was  do< 
ble  to  withhold  my  faith. 

This  rumour  was  of  a  nature  to  absorb  and  suspei 
whole  soul.  A  certain  sublimity  is  connected  with  enc 
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duigers,  dimt  imparts  to  our  consternatioD  or  our  pity  a  tine* 
ture  of  the  pleaiiog.  This,  at  least,  may  be  experienced 
by  those  who  are  beyond  the  verge  of  peril.  My  own  per* 
■on  was  exposed  to  no  hazard.  I  had  leisure  to  conjure 
1 1  ap  terrific  images,  and  to  personate  the  witnesses  and  suf- 

!  I  ferers  of  this  calamity.     This  employment  was  not  enjoin- 

1 1  ed  upon  me  by  necessity^  but  was  ardently  pursued,  and 

1 1  must  therefore  have  been  recommended  by  some  nameless 

i{  cbirm. 

jl  Others  were  very  dififerently  affected.     As  often  as  the 

1 1  tale  was  embellished  with  new  incidents,  or  enforced  by 

1 1  new  testimony,  the  hearer  grew  pale,  his  breath  was  stifled 

1 1  by  inquietudes,  his  blood  was  chilled,  and  his  stomach  was 

<  I  bereaved  of  its  usual  energies,     A  temporary  indisposition 

I  j  WIS  produced  in  many.     Some  were  haunted  by  a  melan- 

I I  cboly  bordering  upon  madness,  and  some,  in  consequence 
i'  I  of  sleepless  panics,  for  which  no  cause  could  be  assigned, 
'I  and  for  which  no  opiates  could  be  f jund,  were  attacked  by 

!  lingering  or  mortal  diseases. 


In  proportion  as  I  drew  near  the  city,  the  tokens  of  it^ 
ealamifous  condition  became  mpre  apparent.  Every  (af||i- 
house  was  filled  with  supernumerary  tenants ;  fugitives  (MFa 
home,  and  haunting  the  skirts  of  the  road,  eager  tb  deta^ 
every  passenger  with  inquiries  after  news.  The  passen 
gers  were  numerous ;  for  the  tide  of  emigration  was  by  n* 
means  exhausted.  Some  were  on  foot,  bearing  in  thci« 
countenances  the  tokens  of  their  recent  terror,  and  ful«4 
with  mournful  reflections  on  the  forlornnesi  of  theif  state. 
Few  had  secured  to  themselves  an  a^lu'  a ;  socae  were 
without  the  means  of  paying  for  victuals  or  i-jd^^og  for  the 
coming  night ;  others,  who  were  not  thiin  /.etdtute,  yet 
knew  not  whither  to  apply  for  entertaiumeD'.  every  house 
being  already  overstocked  with  inhabittrii.  or  barring  its 
InhospitaSle  doors  at  their  approach. 

Families  of  weeping  mothers,  and  Afiuiyed  cKildren, 
ittended  with  a  few  pieces  of  indispensabl  5  furniture,  were 
carried  in  vehicles  of  every  form.  The  parent  or  husband 
had  perished  ;  ard  ^he  price  of  some  moveable,  or  the  pit- 
tanee  handed  forth  by  public  charity,  h^d  been  expended 
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to  purchase  the  means  of  retiring  from  this  theatre  of  din*- 
ters  \  though  uncertain  and  hopeless  of  accommodation  is 
the  neighbouring  districts. 

Between  thcite  and  the  furitives  whom  curiosity  had  led  \\ 

to  the  road,  dialogues  frequently  toolc  place,  to  which  i  was  ,1 

•uffered  to  listen.     From  every  mouth  the  tale  of  sorrow  |{ 

was  repeated  with  new  aggravations.   Pictures  of  their  own  1 

di^tressi  or  of  that  of  their  neighbours,  were  exhibited  in  all  |l 

the  hues  which  imagination  can  annex  to  pestilence  and 
poverty. 

My  preconceptions  of  the  evil  now  appeared  to  have  | 

fallen  short  of  the  truth.     The  dangers  into  which  I  was  ji 

rushing  seemed  more  numerous  and  imminent  than  1  hsd  I 

previously  imagined.     1  wavered  not  in  my  purpose.     A  'j 

panic  crept  to  my  heart,  which  more  vehement  exertions  ' 

were  necessary  to  subdue  or  control ;  but  I  harboured  not  a  |. 

momentary  doubt  that  the  course  which  1  had  taken  was 
prescribed  by  duty.     There  was  no  difficulty  or  reluctance  <| 

in  proceeding.     All  for  which   my  efforts  were  demanded  .' 

wa.4,  to  walk  in  this  path  without  tumult  or  alarm.  | 

Various  circumstances  had  hindered  me  from  setting  out  • 

upon  this  journey  as  early  as  was  proper.     My  frequent  > 

pauses,  to  listen  to  the  narratives  of  travellers,  contributed  jj 

likewise  to  procrastination.     The  sun  had  nearly  set  be- 
fore 1  reached  the  precincts  of  the  city.     I  pursued  the  l! 
track  which  I  had  formerly  taken,  and  entered  High  Street 
after  night-fall.     Instead  of  equipages  and  a  throng  of  pas-  I' 
sengers,  the  voice  of  levity  and  glee,  which  1  had  for- 
merly observed,  and   which  the  mildness  of   the  season 
would,  at  other  times,  have  produced,  1  found  nothing  but  i 
a  dtcary  solitude. 

The  market-place,  and  each  side  of  this  magnificent  ave-  I 

nue  were  illuminntod,  as  before,  by  lamps  ;  but  between 
the  verge  of  Schuylkill  and  the  heart  of  the  city,  I  met  not 
more  than  a  dozen  figures;  and  these  were  ghost-like,  wrap-  .\ 

ped  in  cloaks,  from  behind  which  they  cast  upon  me  glancei  i 

of  wonder  and  suspicion ;  and, as  I  approached, changed  their  1 1 

course,  to  avoid  touching  me.     Their  clothes  were  sprin-  '^ 

kled  with  vinegar;  and  tiieir  nostrils  defended  from  conia-  j- 

gion  by  some  powerful  perfume.  .; 

1 
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f  cast  a  look  upon  the  houses,  which  I  recollected  to  have 
formerly  been,  at  this  hour,  brilliant  with  lights,  resoandlng 
with  lively  voices,  and  thronged  with  busy  faces.  Now,  they 
were  closed,  above  and  below ;  dark,-  and  without  tokens  of 
being  inhabited.  From  the  upper  windows  of  some,  a  gleam 
sometimes  fell  upon  the  pavement  I  was  travendng,  and 
ehowed  that  their  tenants  had  not  fled,  but  were  secluded 
€r  disabled. 

These  tokens  were  new,  and  awakened  all  my  panics. 
Death  seemed  to  hover  over  this  scene,  and  I  dreaded  that 
the  fldating  pestilence  had  already  lighted  on  my  frame.  I 
had  scarcely  overcome  these  tremours,  when  I  approach- 
ed a  house,  the  door  of  which  was  opened,  and  before 
which  stood  a  vehicle,  which  I  presently  recognised  to  be 
^kear$e. 

The  driver  was  seated  on  it  I  stood  still  to  mark  his 
risage,  and  to  observe  the  course  which  he  proposed  to  take. 
Presently  a  coffin,  borne  by  two  men,  issued  from  the  house. 
The  driver  was  a  negro,  but  his  companions  were  white. 
Their  features  were  marked  by  ferocious  indifference  to 
danger  or  pity.  One  of  them,  as  he  assisted  in  thrusting  the 
coffin  Into  the  cavity  provided  for  it,  said,  '*  1*11  be  damned 
if  I  think  the  poor  dog  was  quite  dead.  It  was'nt  the  /erer 
that  afled  him,  but  the  sight  of  the  girl  and  her  mother  on 
the  floor.  I  wonder  how  they  all  got  into  that  room.  What 
carried  them  there  ?'* 

The  other  surlily  muttered,  "  Their  legs,  to  be  sure.*' 

*'  But  what  should  they  hug  together  in  one  room  for  ?'* 

"  To  save  us  trouble,  to  be  sure." 

**  And  I  thank  them  with  all  my  heart ;  but  damn  it,  it 
was'nt  right  to  put  him  in  his  coffin  before  the  breath  was 
Mriy  gone.  I  thought  the  last  look  he  gave  me,  told  me 
Id  stay  a  few  minutes  " 

**  Miaw  I  He  could  not  live.  The  sooner  dead  the  better 
for  Vm,  as  well  as  for  us.  Did  you  mark  how  he  eyed  us, 
when  we  carried  away  his  wife  and  daughter  ?  I  never  cried 
ha  my  Hfe,  sicce  I  was  knee-high,  but  curse  me  if  I  ever  felt 
in  better  tune  for  the  business  than  just  then.  Hey !"  con- 
Ihraed  he,  looking  up,  and  observing  me  standing  a  fow 
f&em  distant,  and  listening  to  theb  discourse,  «*  Whaf  ■ 
Wttited>    Any  body  dead  ?" 


^..  .»..  c^iuu  oi  uie  1 

These  were  easily  (iistinguUhed  by 
were  without  inhabitant.    At  length 
hail  of  which  was  open,  and    the    w 
knocking  for  sonic  lime,  a  young  girl 
marks  of  distress.    In  answer  to  my  q 
that  both  her  parents  were  sick,  and 
caive  BO  one.     I  inquired,  in  vain,  lio 
which  straillgera  might  be  accommod 
BODO  Mich;  and  left  me,  on  some  one' 
alMHre,  in  'the  midst  of  my  embarras 
ment's  pause.  I  returned,  iliscondbrtc 
th«atreot 

I  proceeded,  in  a  eoos&darable  deg 
length  I  reached  a  spacious  building  In 
the  sign-post  showed  me  to  be  an  inn 
and  often  at  the  door.  At  length  a 
window  of  the  second  story,  and  in  a 
demanded  what  I  wanted.  I  told 
lodging. 

"  Go  hunt  for  it  somewhere  else,"  at 
Divi*.  Iiere."  I  began  to  expostulate 
wwdow  with  quickness,  and  left  me 


I  began  now  to  feel  some  regret  a1 
taken.  Never,  in  the  depth  of  caven 
equally  conscious  of  loneliness.  I  wa 
habitations  of  men ;  but  I  was  deatit 
fHend.     I  had  money,  but  a  horse  8h< 
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importanee  qf  Knowledge  to  the  Meehanit,-^  . 

O.  B.  EMERSOlf . 

Let  us  imagine  ibr  a  moment  the  condition  of  an  indi- 
vidual, who  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  merest  element! 
of  iuiowledge,  wbo  understands  nothing  of  the  principles 
even  of  his  own  art,  and  inquire  what  change  will  be 
wrought  in  his  feelings,  his  hopes,^  and  happiness,  in  all 
that  makes  up  the  character,  by  the  gradual  inpouring  of 
KDowlcdge.  He  has  now  the  capacity  of  thought,  but  it 
is  a  barren  faculty,  never  nourished  by  the  food  of  the 
mind,  and  never  rising  above  the  poor  objects  of  sense. 
Labour  and  rest,  the  hope  of  mere  animal  enjoyment, 
or  the  fear  of  want,  the  care  of  providing  covering  and 
food,  make  up  the  whole  sum  of  his  existence.  Such 
a  man  may  be  industrious,  but  he  cannot  love  labour,  for 
it  is  not  relieved  by  the  excitement  of  improving  or  chang- 
ing the  processes  of  his  art,  nor  cheered  by  the  hope  of  a 
better  ^ndition.  When  released  from  labour,  he  does  not 
rejoice,  for  mere  idleness  is  not  enjoyment ;  and  he  has  no 
book,  no  lesson  of  science,  no  play  of  the  mind,  no  interest- 
ing pursuit,  to  give  a  zest  to  tlie  hour  of  leisure.  Home 
has  fow  charms  for  him  ;  he  has  little  taste  for  the  quiet, 
(he  social  converse,  and  exchange  of  feeling  and  thought, 
the  innocent  enjoyments  that  ought  to  dwell  there.  Soci- 
ety has  little  to  interest  him,  for  he  has  no  sympathy  for 
the  pleasures  or  pursuits,  the  cares  or  troubles  of  others, 
to  whom  he  cannot  feel  nor  perceive  his  bonds  of  relation- 
ship. All  of  life  is  but  a  poor  boon  for  such  a  man  ;  and 
happy  for  himself  and  for  mankind,  if  the  few  ties  that  hold 
him  to  this  negative  existence  be  not  broken.  Happy  for 
him  if  that  best  and  surest  friend  of  man,  that  messenger 
of  good  news  from  Heaven  to  the  poorest  wretch  on  earth. 
Religion,  bnnging  the  fear  of  God,  appear  to  save  him. 
Without  her  to  support,  should  teropUtion  assail  him,  what 
an  ea8>  victim  would  he  fall  to  vice  or  crime  !  How  little 
would  be  necessary  to  overturn  his  ill-balanced  principles, 
and  throw  him  grovelling  in  intemperance,  or  send  him 
abroad  on  the  ocean  or  the  highway,  an  enemy  to  himself 
and  his  kind ! 
IS 
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But  let  the  light  of  ecience  fall  upon  that  man ;  open  U 
him  the  founuin  of  knowledge ;  a  few  prindplea  of  phi* 
kMophy  enter  his  mind,  and  awaken  the  dormant  power  of 
thought ;  he  begins  to  look  upon  his  art  with  an  altered 
eye.  It  ceases  to  be  a  dark  mechanical  process,  which  he 
cannot  understand ;  he  regards  it  as  tn  object  of  inquiry^ 
and  begins  to  penetrate  the  reasons,  and  acquire  a  new  ma»> 
tery  over  his  own  instruments.  He  finds  other  and  better 
modes  of  doing  what  he  had  done  before,  blindly  and  wftb- 
out  interest,  a  thousand  times.  He  learns  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others,  and  ventures  upon  untried  paths 
Difficulties,  which  before  would  have  stopped  him  at  the 
outset,  receive  a  ready  solution  from  some  luminous  princi- 
ple of  science.  He  gains  new  knowledge  and  new  skill» 
and  can  improve  the  quality  of  his  manufacture,  while  he 
shortens  the  process,  and  diminishes  his  own  labour.^  Then 
labour  becomes  sweet  to  him;  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
consciousness  of  increasing  power ;  it  is  leading  him  for- 
ward to  a  higher  place  among  his  fellow  men.  Relaica* 
tion,  too,  is  sweet  to  him,  as  it  enables  him  to  add  te 
his  intellectual  stores,  and  to  mature,  by  undisturbed 
meditation,  the  plans  and  conceptions  of  the  hour  of  labour. 
His  home  has  acquired  a  new  charm ;  for  he  is  become  a 
man  of  thought,  and  feels  and  enjoys  the  peace  and  seclu- 
sion of  that  sacred  retreat ;  and  he  carries  thither  the  hon- 
est complacency  which  is  the  companion  of  well-earned 
success.  There,  too,  bright  visions  of  the  , future  sphere 
open  upon  him,  and  excite  a  kindly  feeling  towards  those 
who  are  to  share  in  his  prosperity.  Thus  his  mind  and 
heart  expand  together.  He  has  become  an  intelligent  be- 
ing, and,  while  he  has  learnt  to  esteem  himself,  he  has  also 
learnt  to  live  no  longer  for  himself  alone.  Society  opene 
like  a  new  world  to  him ,  he  looks  upon  his  fellow-crea- 
tures with  interest  and  sympathy,  and  feels  that  he  has  a 
place  in  their  affections  and  respect  Temptations  assaU 
him  in  vain.  He  is  armed  by  high  and  pure  thoughts. 
He  takes  a  wider  view  of  his  relations  with  die  beingv 
about  and  above  him.  He  welcomes  every  generous  vir- 
tue that  adorns  and  dignifies  the  human  character.  He 
delights  in  the  exercise  of  reason — ^he  glories  in  the 
tciottsness  and  the  hope  of  immortality. 
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9U»  Description  of  the  Custom  of   Whiiewash' 
tfig*.-— FBAircifl  HoPKiirsoir.* 

wish  is  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  p«o)ile  of 
sw  Sutes,  but  I  am  far  from  being  qu all ded  for  tlie 
,  having  as  yet  seen  little  more  than  the  cities  of 
orlc  and  Philadelphia.  1  have  discovered  but  few, 
singulariiks    a^mong  them.      Theb  customs  and 

I  ftre  tioarly  the  sanio  with  those  of  England,  which 
Ttt  kmg  been  used  to  copy.  For,  previous  to  the 
on,  the  Americans  were  from  their  infancy  taught 
up  to  the  English  as  patterns  of  perfection  in  all 

I  have  observed,  however,  one  csutom,  which. 
It  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  this  country  :  an  account 

II  serve  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  this  sheet,  and 
ird  you  some  amiifiem&nt. 

I  a  young  couple  ari*  about  to  enter  into  the  matri- 
itatff,  a  never-fMliriEi;  article  in  the  marriage  treaty 
the  lady  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  free  and  unmo- 
lerdse  of  the  rig^hts  of  whitewashing,  with  all  its 
iials»  pHviLegGi  and  appurtenances.  A  young  wo* 
uM  forego  the  mo^t  advantageous  connexion,  and 
nppoint  the  warmest  wish  of  her  heart,  rather  than 
he  invaluable  riji^he.  You  would  wonder  what  this 
E  of  whitewashing  h : — 1  will  endeavour  to  give 
ae  idea  of  the  ceremony,  as  1  have  seen  it  per> 

»  Is  no  season  of  the  year,  in  which  the  lady  may 
s  her  priYilegc,  if  ^hc  pleases     but  the  latter  end 

b  moH  generally  fixed  npoa  for  the  purpose.  The 
?  ht)«binc1  may  judjEfe  by  certain  prognostics  when  the 

nigh  at  hand.  Whon  ifae  lady  is  unusually  fretrul, 
lit  with  the  serrantSi  is  dbcontentcd  with  the:  chll- 
id  complains  miicU  oT  the  pithiness  of  every  thing 
w  *these  are  signs  which  ought  not  to  be  neglect- 
:  they  are  not  decisive,  as  they  sometimes  come  on 
lir again  withoat  prottuciiig  any  furlher  cfltict^    fiui 

|4ece  has  beon  incorrectly  aaeribed  to  th^  p^n  r^f  Dr,  Fmrtlilici. 
n  pofBMHed  mnch  of  that  cam  and  huciioiir,  which  t\a.v9  rpo- 
I  wntinfa  ot  th«  bnner  so  univerKilIjr  admired.— Ed. 
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if,  wheti  the  husband  rises  in  the  morning,  he  sho 
serve  in  the  yard  a  wheelbarrow  with  a  qumtity 
in  It,  or  should  see  certain  buclcets  with  lime  diaao 
water,  there  is  then  no  time  to  be  lost ;  he  inun 
loclcs  up  the  apartment  or  closet  where  his  papers 
private  property  are  kept,  and,  putting  the  key  in  hie 
betakes  himself  to  flight :  for  a  husband,  however  I 
becomes  a  perfect  nuisance  during  this  season  of 
rage  ;  his  authority  is  superseded,  his  commissloo 
pended,  and  the  very  scullion,  who  cleans  the  bn 
the  kitchen,  becomes  of  more  consideration  and  imp 
than  him.  He  has  nothing  for  it  but  to  abdicate,  a 
from  an  evil  which  he  can  neither'  prevent  nor  mol 
'  The  husband  gone,  the  ceremony  begins,  Th 
are  in  a  few  minutes  stripped  of  their  furniture  ;  pa 
prints  and  looking-glasses  lie  in  a  huddled  heap  ab 
floors;  the  curtains  are  torn  from  the  testers,  11 
crammed  into  the  windows ;  chairs  and  tables,  be 
and  cradles  crowd  the  yard ;  and  the  garden  fence 
beneath  the  weight  of  carpets,  blankets,  cloth  clo 
coats  and  ragged  breeches.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
of  the  kitchen,  forming  a  dark  and  confused  mass ; 
foreground  of  the  picture,  gridirons  and  frying-pani 
shovels  and  broken  tongs,  spits  and  pots,  and  the  fr 
remains  of  rush-bottomed  chairs.  There,  a  closet  1 
gorged  its  bowels,  cracked  tumblers,  broken  wine*, 
phials  of  foi  gotten  physic,  papers  of  unknown  p 
seeds  and  dried  herbs,  handfuls  of  old  corks,  tope  of 
and  stoppers  of  departed  decanters ; — from  the  rag 
the  garret  to  the  rat  hole  in  the  cellar,  no  place  esca 
lummaged.  It  would.seem  as  if  the  day  of  genen 
was  come,  and  the  utensils  of  the  house  were  draggt 
lo  judgment.  In  this  tempest  the  words  of  Lear  ni 
present  themselves,  and  might,  with  some  altera 
made  strictly  applicable : 

^«»  Let  the  crest  fods. 

That  keep  Uils  dreadful  puddero'er  oor  beadi. 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.    nemble,  tliott  wrstd, 
Thai  haat  wHhin  thea  andlyolged  crimes 

U^whlpp'd  of  Justice ! 

Close  pe.nt-tip  Guilt, 
RalBe  yonr  cnncealinit  continents,  and  ask 
Theae  dreadAil  summooeri  grace  !** 
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I  This  ceremony  completed,  tiid  the  house  thoroughly 

',  •▼■cuated,  flie  next  operation  is  to  smear  the  walls  and  ceil* 

I  ings  of  every  room  and  closet  with  brushes  dipped  in  a  sola- 

I I  tioo  of  lime,  called  iDhUewash  ;  to  pour  buckets  of  water 
I,  qrer  every  floor,  and  scratch  all  the  partitions  and  wain- 
1^  fcots  with  rough  brushes  wet  with  soap-suds,  and  dipped 
I  in  stone-cutter's  sand.     The  windows  by  no  means  escape 

the  general  deluge.    A  servant  scrambles  out  upon  the  pcnt- 
I  house,  at  the  rbk  of  her  neck,  and,  with  a  mug  in  her  hand 

ii  and  a  bucket  within  reach,  she  dashes  away  innumerable 
i'  gallons  of  water  against  the  glass  panes,  to  the  great  an- 
il        noyance  of  passengers  in  the  street. 

1  have  been  told,  that  an  action  at  law  was  once  brought 

against  one  of  these  water-nymphs,  by  a  person  who  had 

a  new  suit  of  clothes  spoiled  by  this  operation ;  but,  after  a 

k»g  argument,  it  was  determined  by  the  whole  court,  that 

li         the  action  would  not  lie,  inasmuch  as  the  defendant  was  in 

the  exercise  of  a  legal  right,  and  not  answerable  for  the 

eonsequences ;  and  so  the  poor  gentleman  was  doubly  non- 

>         suited  ;  for  he  lost  not  only  his  suit  of  clothes  but  his  suit 

!;         at  law. 

' !  These  smearings  ind  scratchings,  washings  and  dashings, 

being  duly  performed,  the  next  ceremony  is  to  cleanse  and 
replace  the  distracted  furniture.     You  may  have  seen  a 
bouse- raising,  or  a  ship-launch,  when  all  the  hands  within 
1         reach  are  collected  together;  recollect,  if  you  can,  the 
hurry,  hustle,  confusion  and  noise  of  such  a  scene,  and  you 
I         will  have  some  idea  of  this  cleaning  match.     The  misfor- 
|i         tune  is,  that  the  sole  object  is  to  make  things  clean ;  it  mat- 
ters not  how  many  useful,  ornamental  or  valuable  articles 
are  mutilated,  or  suffer  death  under  the  operation ;  a  ma- 
hogany chair  and  carved  frame  undergo  th^  same  discipline ; 
they  are  to  be  made  clean  at  all  events ;  but  their  preserva- 
tkm  is  not  worthy  of  attention.     For  instance,  a  fine  large 
engraving  is  laid  flat  upon  the  floor ;  smaller  prints  are  piled 
' !        UfKHi  it,  and  the  superineumbent  weight  cracks  the  glasses 
of  the  lower  tier ;  but  Ihis  is   of  no  consequence.     A 
valuable  plctpre  Is  placed  leaning  against  the  sharp  cor- 
'.        ner  of   a  table;   others  are  made  to  lean   aftbist   that, 
nntil  the  pressure  of  the  whole  forces  the  eemer  of  the 
!i        table  through  the  canvass  of  the  first.     The  framed  and 
12* 
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glass  of  a  fine  print  are  to  be  cleaned ;  the  spirit  and  ol 
used  on  this  occasion  are  suffered  to  leak  through  and  spoil 
the  engraving;  no  matter,  if  the  glass  is  clean,  and  the 
frame  shine,  it  is  sufficient;  the  rest  is  not  worthy  of  con* 
sideration.  An  able  mathematician  has  mado  an  accurate 
calculation  founded  on  long  experience,  and  has  discovered 
that  the  losses  and  destruction  incident  to  two  whitewash- 
ings arc  equal  to  one  removal,  and  three  removals  equal  to 
one  fire. 

The  cleaning  frolic  over,  matters  begin  to  resume  their 
pri!»tine  appearance.  The  storm  abates,  and  all  would  be 
well  again,  but  it  is  impossible  that  so  great  a  convulsion, 
in  so  small  a  community,  should  not  produce  some  further 
effects.  For  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  operation,  the 
family  are  usually  afflicted  with  sore  tbroats  or  sore  eyefl» 
occasioned  by  the  caustic  quality  of  the  lime,  or  with 
severe  colds  from  the  exhalations  of  wet  floors  or  damp 
walls. 

I  know  a  gentleman,  who  was  fond  of  accounting  for 
every  thing  in  a  philosophical  way.  He  considers  thii, 
which  1  have  called  a  custom,  as  a  real  periodical  disease 
peculiar  to  the  climate.  His  train  of  reasoning  is  ingenious 
and  whimsical,  but  i  am  not  at  leisure  to  give  you  the  detail. 
The  result  was,  that  he  found  the  distemper  to  be  incura- 
ble ;  but,  after  much  study,  he  conceived  he  had  discovered 
a  method  to  divert  the  evil  he  could  not  subdue.  For  this 
purpose  he  caused  a  small  building,  about  twelve  feet 
square,  to  be  erected  in  his  garden,  and  furnished  with 
some  ordinary  chairs  and  tables ;  and  a  few  prints  of  the 
cheapest  sort  were  hung  against  the  walls.  His  hope  was, 
that,  when  the  whitewashing  frenzy  seized  the  females  of 
his  family,  they  might  repair  to  this  apartment,  and  scnib 
and  smear  and  scour  to  their  hearts*  content ;  and  so  spend 
the  violence  of  the  disease  in  this  outpost,  while  he  enjoy- 
ed himself  in  quiet  at  head-quarters.  But  the  experiment 
did  not  answer  his  expectation ;  it  was  impossible  it  should, 
since  a  principal  part  of  the  gratification  consists  in  the  la- 
dy's having  an  uncontrolled  right  to  torment  her  husband 
at  least  once  a  year,  and  to  turn  him  out  of  doors  and  take 
the  reins  of  government  into  her  own  hands. 
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There  Is  a  much  better  contrivance  than  thin  of  fhe 
phikMopher,  Which  is,  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  house  with 
paper :  this  is  generally  done  ;  and,  though  it  cannot  abolish, 
it  at  least  shortens,  the  period  of  female  dominion.  The 
paper  is  decorated  with  flowers  of  various  fancies,  and  made 
10  ornamental,  that  the  women  have  admitted  the  fashion 
without  perceiving  the  design. 

There  b  also  another  alleviation  of  the  husband's  dis- 
tress ;  he  generally  has  the  privilege  of  a  small  room  or 
closet  for  his  books  sjid  papers,  the  key  of  which  he  is  al- 
lowed to  keep.  This  is  considered  as  a  privileged  place, 
and  stmnds  like  the  land  of  Goshen  amid  the  plagues  of 
Egypt.  But  then  he  must  bo  extremely  cautious,  and  ever 
on  his  guard  ;  for  should  he  inadvertently  go  abroad  and 
leave  the  key  in  his  door,  the  housemaid,  who  is  always 
on  the  watch  for  luch  an  opportunity,  immediately  enters 
in  triumph  with  buekets,  brooms  and  brushes ;  takes  pos- 
session of  the  premises,  and  forthwith  puts  all  his  books  and 
papers  io  righU — to  his  utter  confusion,  and  sometimes 
serious  detriment.     For  instance : 

A  gentleman  was  sued  by  the  executors  of  a  tradesman, 
in  a  charge  found  against  him  in  the  deceased's  books,  to 
the  mmount  of  thirty  pounds.  The  defendant  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  he  had  discharged  the  debt 
and  taken  a  receipt ;  but,  as  the  transaction  was  of  long 
standing,  he  knew  not  where  to  find  the  receipt  The  suit 
went  on  in  course,  and  the  time  approached  when  judgment 
would  be  obtained  against  him.  He  then  sat  seriously 
down  to  examine  a  large  bundle  of  old  papers,  which  he 
bad  untied  and  displayed  on  a  table  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  midst  of  his  search,  he  was  suddenly  called  away  on 
business  of  importance ; — he  forgot  to  lock  the  door  of  his 
room.  7*he  housemaid,  who  had  been  long  looking  out  for 
such  an  opportunity,  immediately  entered  with  the  usual 
implements,  and  with  great  alacrity  fell  to  cleaning  the 
Toom,  and  putting  things  to  rights.  The  first  object  that 
ttruck  her  eye  was  the  confused  situation  of  the  papers  on 
the  table  ;  these  were  without  delay  bundled  togetlier  as 
iO  many  dirty  knives'  and  forks ;  but  in  the  actios*  a  small 
piece  of  paper  fell  unnoticed  on  the  floor,  which  happened 
to  be  the  very  receipt  In  question  :  as  it  had  no  very  ra- 
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spcctable  appearance,  it  was  soon  after  nrw^^t  witli  At 
common  dirt  of  the  room,  and  carried  In  flii  rajMMah-piP 
into  the  yard.  The  tradenuan  had  neglectad  Id  enter  ta 
credit  in  his  boolc ;  the  defendant  couid  find  nothing  to  ob«. 
viate  the  char^,  and  so  judjarment  went  against  him  ftrtL» 
debt  and  costs.  A  fortnight  alter  the  whole  wee  eettled 
and  the  money  paid,  one  of  the  children  found  the 
among  the  rubbish  in  the  yard. 

'Inhere  is  another  custom,  peculiar  to  the  dty  of 
dciphia,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  former.  I  mean,  that  of 
washing  the  pavement  before  the  doers  every  Satnnley 
evening.  1  at  first  took  this  to  be  a  regulation  of  the  poUee  | 
but,  on  further  inquiry,  find  it  is  a  religious  rite  prepu^ 
tory  to  the  Sabbath  ;  and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  ftligloiM 
rite,  in  which  the  numerous  sectaries  of  this  city  perfecfy 
agree.  The  ceremony  begins  about  sunae^aad  continueB&  -^f 
about  ten  or  eleven  at  night  It  is  very  dlfieult  for  a  sttffi- 
ger  to  walk  the  streets  on  those  evenings ;  he  runs  a  cotti 
tinual  risk  of  having  a  bucket  of  dirty  water  thrown  agiiilllff 
his  legs  ;  but  a  Philadelphian  born  is  so  much  accuatomM 
to  the  danger,  that  he  avoids  it  with  surprising  dexteiitj. 
it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  a  Philadelphian  may  bn 
known  any  where  by  his  gait.  The  streets  of  New  York 
are  paved  with  rough  stones ;  these  indeed  are  not  washecU 
but  the  dirt  is  so  thoroughly  swept  from  before  the 
that  the  stones  stand  up  sharp  and  prominent,  to  the  _ 
inconvenience  of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  so  rough 
a  path.  But  habit  reconciles  every  thing.  It  is  divertiiig 
enough  to  see  a  Philadelphian  at  New  York,  he  walki 
the  streets  with  as  much  painful  caution  as  if  his  toes  were 
covered  with  corns,  or  his  feet  lamed  with  the  gout ;  while 
a  New  Yorker,  as  little  approving  the  plain  masonry  of 
Philadelphia,  shuffles  along  the  pavement  like  a  parrot  o^ 
a  mahogany  table. 

It  must  be  acknowle^^ged,  that  the  ablutions  Ihavemei^ 
tioned  are  attended  with  no  small  inconvenience ;  but  the 
women  would  not  be  induced, on  any  consideration,  to  reeign 
their  privilege.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  can  give  you  the 
strongest  assurances  that  the  women  of  America  make  tho 
most  faithful  wives  and  the  most  attentive  mothers  In  tho 
world ;  and  I  am  sure  you  wilt  join  me  in  opinion    that 
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if  a  mirriad  man  it  made  miserable  only  one  week  in  a 
'  I  yeafv  he  wiil  have  no  great  cause  to  complain  of  the 


liie  amiong  your  Kindred. — Grbbitwood. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  feel  that  we  must  die  away  from  our 
Imdo.  Tell  not  the  invalid  who  is  yearning  after  his  dis- 
tant country,  that  the  atmosphere  around  him  is  soft ;  that 
die  gmles  are  filled  with  balm,  and  the  flowers  are  spring- 
ing from  the  green  earth  ; — he  knows  that  the  softest  air 
to  his  heart  would  be  the  air  which  hangs  over  his  native 
liBd ;  that  more  grateful  than  all  the  gales  of  the  south, 
irould  breathe  the  low  whispers  of  anxious  affection ;  that 
die  Tery  icicles  clinging  to  his  own  eaves,  and  the  snow 
beating  against  his  own  windows,  would  be  far  more  plcas- 
wat  to  his  eyes,  than  the  bloom  and  verdure  which  only 
■ore  Ibrcibly  remind  him  how  far  he  is  from  that  one  spot 
which  la  dearer  to  him  than  the  world  beside.  He  may, 
iadeedy  find  estimable  friends,  who  will  do  all  in  their  pow- 
er to  promote  his  comfort  and  assuage  his  pains ;  but  they 
cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  long  known  and  long  loved ; 
diey  cannot  read  as  in  a  book  the  mute  language  of  his 
I ;  they  have  not  learned  to  wait  upon  his  habits,  and 
» liis  wants,  and  he  has  not  learned  to  communi- 
,  witliout  hesitation,  all  his  wishes,  impressions,  and 
fliDughIa,  to  them.  He  feels  that  he  is  a  stranger ;  and  a 
■ore  desolate  feeling  than  that  could  not  visit  his  soul. — 
Hew  much  is  expressed  by  that  form  of  oriental  benedic- 
tioDv  May  ffou  lUe  among  your  kindred  ! 


DeaeripHon  rf  a  Death  Scene. — Miss  Francis. 

Ob  ACS,  agitated  by  these  events,  and  her  slight  form 
daily  becoming  more  shadowy,  seemed  like  a  celestial  spir- 
it, which,  having  performed  its  mission  on  earth,  melts  Into 
E  bIbIj  wreath,  then  disappears  forever.    Hera  had  always 
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been  the  kind  of  beauty  thtt  is  eloquence,  though  It  i 
not  The  love  she  inspired  was  like  that  imT  K>me  fair  infimt, 
which  we  would  fain  clasp  to  our  hearts  in  its  guilelewkMU- 
ty ;  and  when  it  repays  our  fondness  with  a  cherub  smbe,  ill 
ingelic  influence  rouses  all  that  there  is  of  howfc  witUa 
he  soul.  Deep  compassion  was  now  added  to  these  ea 


and  wherever  she  Boved,  the  eye  of  pity  greeted  NlLM  it 
would  some  wounded  bird,  nestling  t»  the  heart  in  iMlmfd 
loveliness.  Every  one  who  knew  her  felt  the  inflaencB 
of  her  exceeding  purity  and  deep  pathos  of  character ;  but 
very  few  had  penetrated  into  its  recesses,  and  discovered 
hi  hidden  treasures.  Melody  was  there,  but  it  was  too 
plaintive,  too  delicate  in  its  combination,  to  be  produced  by 
an  unskilful  hand.  The  coarsest  minds  felt  its  witching  ef- 
fect, though  they  could  not  define  its  origin ; — like  the  ser- 
vant mentioned  by  Addison,  who  drew  the  bow  across  eveiy 
string  of  her  master's  violin,  and  then  complained  that  she 
could  not,  for  her  life,  find  where  the  tune  was  secreted. 

Souls  of  this  fine  mould  keep  the  fountain  of  love  aealed 
deep  within  its  caverns ;  and  to  one  only  is  access  ever 
granted.  Miss  Osborne's  affection  had  been  tranquil  on 
the  surface, — ^but  it  was  as  deep  as  it  was  pure.  It  was  t 
pool  which  had  granted  its  healing  influence  to  one,  but 
could  never  repeat  the  miracle,  though  an  angel  should 
trouble  its  waters.  Assuredly  he  that  could  mix  death  In 
the  cup  df  love  which  he  offered  to  one  so  young,  so  fair, 
and  so  true,  was  guilty  as  the  priest  who  administered 
poison  in  the  holy  eucharist. 

Lucretia,  now  an  inmate  of  the  family,  read  to  her,  sup- 
ported her  across  the  chamber,  and  watched  her  brief,  gen« 
tie  slumbers  with  an  intense  interest,  painfully  tinged  with 
self-reproach.  She  was  the  cause  of  this  premature  de- 
cay,— innocent,  indeed,  but  still  the  cause.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  conscience  is  morbid  in  its  sensibility^ — 
unreasonable  in  its  acuteness ;  and  the  smiles  and  forgive- 
ness of  those  we  have  injured,  tear  and  scorch  it  like  burn- 
ing pincers.  Yet  there  was  one  who  suffered  even  more 
than  Lucretir  < — though  he  was  never  conscious  of  giving 
one  moment's  pain  to  the  object  of  his  earliest  affection. 
During  tlte  winter,  every  leisure  moment  which  Doctof 
Willard's  numerous  avocatkms  allowed  him,  was  apent  in 
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Mifi  OsUirne's  sick  chamber ;  and  every  tone,  erery  loidc  i 

of  hii  went  to  her  heart  with  a  thrilling  expression,  which  1 1 

Memed  to  say,  **  Would  I  could  die  for  thee  \    Oh  !  would  1 1 

to  God  I  could  die  for  thee  !"  | ! 

Thin  pillowed  on  the  arm  of  Friendship,  and  watched  i  > 

•rer  by  the  eye  of  Love,  Grace  languidly  awaited  the  re-  i 

tarn  m  apring;  and,  when  May  did  arrive,  wasted  as  she  '| 

wa%Jhe  seemed  to  enjoy  its  pure  breath  and  sunny  smile.  |i 

Alaai  that  the  month,  which  dances  around  the  flowery  il 

earth  with  such  mirthful  step  and  beaming  glance,  should  • ! 

call  80  many  victims  of  consumption  to  their  last  home !  | 

Towards  the  close  of  this  delightful  season,  the  invalid,  ; ; 
bobtered  in  her  chair,  and  surrounded  by  her  afTectionate 

family,  was  seated  at  the  window,  watching  the  declining  >ii 

sun.     There  was  deep  silence  for  a  long  while  ; — as  if  her  ^\ 

friends  feared  that  a  breath  might  scare  the  flitting  soul  ,  | 

from  its  earthly  habitation.     Henry  and  Lucretia  sat  on  M 

either  side,  pressing  her  hands  in  mournful  tenderness;  || 

Doctor  Willard  leaned  over  her  chair  and  looked  up  to  the  i ! 

unclouded  sky,  as  if  he  reproached  it  for  mocking  him  with  i 

brightness ;  and  her  father  watched  the  hectic  flush  upon  i 

her  cheek  with  the  firmness  of  Abraham,  when  he  offered  1 1 

his  only  son  upon  the  altar.     Oh!    how  would  the  heart  ■] 

of  that  aged  suflerer  have  rejoiced  within  him,  could  he  too  ! . 

have  exchanged  the  victim !  { : 

She  had  asked  Lucretia  to  place  Somerville's  rose  on  the  | ' 

window  beside  her.     One  solitary  blossom  was  on  it ;  and  j 

she  reached  forth  her  weak  hand  to  pluck  it;    but  its  , 

leaves  scattered  beneath  her  trembling  touch.     She  looked  I 
up  to  Lucretia  with  an  expression,  which  her  friend  could 
never  forget, — and  one  cold  tear  slowly  glided  down  her         j 

pallid  check.     Gently  as  a  mother  kisses  her  sleeping  babe,  '< . 

Poctor  Willard  brushed  it  away  ;  and,  turning  hastily  to  i' 
conceal  his  quivering  lip,  he  clasped  Henry's  hand  with         < 
cooTvlsive  energy  as  he  whispered,  "  Oh !  God  of  mer-         I 
eies,  how  willingly  would  I  have  wiped  away  all  tears  from 
her  eyes  T' 

There  is  something  peculiarly  impressive  in  manly  gricC 
The  eye  of  woman  overflows  as  readily  as  her  heart ;  but 
when  waters  gush  from  the  rock,  we  feel  that  they  are 
•xtorted  by  do  gentle  blow 
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The  invalid  looked  at  him  with  affectionate  regret,  ts  if 
she  thought  it  a  crime  not  to  lore  such  endearing  kindneM; 
and  every  one  present  made  a  powerral  effort  to  suppress 
painful,  suffocating  emotkuu — Lucretia  had  a  bunch  of  pur- 
ple violets  fastened  in  her  girdle, — and  with  a  forced  smile 
she  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  her  dying  friend.  She 
looked  at  them  a  moment  with  a  sort  of  abstracted  atten« 
tion,  and  an  expression  strangely  unearthly,  as  she  nld, 
"  I  have  thought  that  wild  flowers  might  be  the  alpb^t 
of  angels, — whereby  they  write  on  hills  and  fields  myste- 
rious truUis,  which  it  is  not  given  our  fallen  nature  to  un- 
derstand.    What  think  you,  dear  father  ?" 

"  I  think,  my  beloved  child,  that  the  truths  we  do  com- 
prehend arc  enough  to  support  us  through  all  our  trials.*' 

The  confidence  of  the  Christian  was  strong  within  him, 
when  he  spoke  ;  but  he  looked  on  his  dying  daughter,  the 
ouly  image  of  a  wife  dearly  beloved, — and  nature  prevail- 
ed. He  covered  his  eyes,  and  shook  his  white  hairs  mourn- 
fully, as  he  added,  "  God  in  his  mercy  grant,  that  we  may 
find  them  sufficient  in  this  drca<lful  struggle.*'  All  was 
again  still, — still,  in  that  chamber  of  death.  The  birdi 
sung  as  sweetly  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  discord 
in  the  habitations  of  man  ;  and  the  blue  sky  was  as  bright 
as  if  earth  were  a  stranger  to  ruin,  and  the  human  soul 
knew  not  of  desolation.  Twilight  advanced,  unmindfiil 
that  weeping  eyes  watched  her  majestic  and  vuied  beauty. 
The  silvery  clouds,  that  composed  her  train,  were  fast  sink- 
ing into  a  gorgeous  column  of  gold  and  purple.  It  seemed 
as  if  celestial  spirits  were  hovering  around  their  mighty 
pevilion  of  light,  and  pressing  the  verge  of  the  horizon 
with  their  glittering  sandals. 

Amid  the  rich  variegated  heaps  of  vapour,  was  one  spot 
of  clear  bright  cerulean.  The  deeply  coloured  and  heavy 
masMcs  that  surrounded  it,  gave  it  the  effect  of  distance ; 
so  that  it  seemed  like  a  portion  of  the  inner  heaven.  Grace 
fixed  her  earnest  gaze  upon  it,  as  a  weary  traveller  does 
upon  an  Oasi:?  in  the  desert.  That  awful  lustre  which  the 
soul  beams  forth  at  its  parting  was  in  her  eye,  as  she  Mdd, 
*<  I  could  almost  fancy  Aiere  are  happy  faces  looking  down 
to  welcome  me.'* 


r 
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**  It  is  Y^rj  beautiful,"  said  Lueretia  in  a  subdued 
"  It  is  such  a  sliy  as  you  loved  to  look  upon,  dear  Grace.** 

"  It  is  such  an  one  as  we  lored,"  she  answered.  **  There 
was  a  time  when  it  would  have  made  me  yery  happy ;  but 
"-my  thooghts  are  now  beyond  it.*' 

Her  Toice  grew  faint,  and  there  was  a  quick  ga^Pt — ts 
if  the  ivsh  of  menuury  was  too  powerful  for  her  weak 


Doctor  Willard  hastily  prepared  a  cordial,  and  oflered 
it  to  her  lips.  Those  lips  were  white  and  motionless ;  her 
long,  lair  eyelashes  drooped,  but  trembled  not.< — He  placed 
his  liand  on  her  side  ; — the  heart  that  had  loved  so  well, 
and  endured  so  much,  throbbed  its  last 


-  The  Ro§e. — Mrs.  Sioouritst. 

I  SAW  a  rose  perfect  in  beauty ;  it  rested  gracefully 
opoa  its  stalk,  and  its  perfume  filled  the  air.  Many  stopped 
to  gpoe  upon  it,  many  bowed  to  taste  its  fragrance,  and  its 
owner  hung  over  it  with  delight  I  passed  it  again,  and  be- 
hold it  was  gone — its  stem  was  leafless — its  root  had  with- 
ered ;  die  enclosure  which  surrounded  it  was  broken  down. 
The  spoiler  had  been  there ;  he  saw  that  many  admired  it ; 
hi  knew  it  was  dear  to  him  who  planted  it,  and  beside  it  he 
had  no  other  plant  to  love.  Tet  he  snatched  it  secretly 
from  the  hand  that  cherished  it ;  he  wore  k  on  his  boson 
till  it  hung  its  head  and  faded,  and,  when  he  saw  that  Htfi, 
^lory  was  departed,  he  flung  it  rudely  away.  But  it  left  A 
Ifatra  in  his  bosom,  and  vainly  did  he  seek  to  extract  Its 
Ah  DOW  it  pierces  Uie  spoiler,  even  in  his  hour  of  mirt]|. 
And  when  1  saw  that  no  man,  who  had  loved  the  beauty 
af  the  rose,  gadiered  again  its  scattered  leaves,  or  bound 
■p  the  stalk  which  the  hands  of  violence  had  broken,  1 
iMked  earnestly  at  the  spot  where  It  grew,  and  my  soul 
raceived  instruction.  And  I  said.  Let  her  who  is  full 
sf  beaaty  and  admiration,  sitting  like  the  queen  of  flow* 
era  In  majesty  among  the  daughters  of  women,  let  her 
watch  lest  yanity  enter  lier  heart,  beguiling  her  to  rert 
II 
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1»roiidly  apoQ  her  own  jilreiigth ;  let  her  rememl 
■he  ftiiideth  upon  lUpperj  placei,  **  tnd  be  m 
■lind^d,  but  fear  " 


If\fluenee  cf  Female  Charaeter. — ^Thachsi 

Thx  influence  of  woman  on  the  intelleetual  cl 
of  the  community,  may  not  seem  lo  great  and  obi 
upon  its  civilization  and  manners.  One  reaaoa 
hitherto  such  influence  has  seldom  been  exerted 
most  direct  way  of  gaining  celebrity — the  writing  o 
In  our  own  age,  indeed,  Uiis  has  almost  ceaaed  to 
case,  and,  if  we  should  inquire  for  those  persons 
writings  for  the  last  half  century  have  produced  tl 
practical  and  enduring  effects,  prejudice  itself  mo 
less,  that  the  name  of  more  than  one  illustrioua 
would  adorn  the  catalogue. 

That  the  society  and  influence  of  woman  has  often  ] 
ed  and  refined  the  efforts  of  genius,  may  be  grantee 
most  zealous  advocate  for  the  superiortty  of  our  ses. 
the  hallowed  retreats  of  the  Port  Royal  issued  tho 
tal  writings  of  Pascal,  Nicole  and  Racine ;  and  tM 
enly  muse  of  Cowper  had  its  inspiration  nourished 
exclusively  in  the  society  of  femalet.  But,  whaliw 
be  thought  of  the  influence  of  the  sex  in  these  | 
Ian,  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  und 
"great  and  important.  The  mother  of  your  dhSk 
necessarily  their  first  instructor.  It  is  her  task  lo 
over  and  assist  their  dawning  faculties  in  tfstir  first 
lion.  And  can  it  be  of  light  importance  in  what  i 
this  task  is  performed  ?  Will  it  have  no  influence 
future  mental  character  of  the  child,  whether  Ht 
lights,  which  enter  its  understanding,  are  receive 
wisdom  or  folly  ?  Are  there  no  bad  mental  habits»  i 
ing  biases,  no  dangerous  associations,  no  deep-seati 
Judices,  which  can  be  communicated  from  the  molt 
•  fondest  object  of  the  affection  and  veneration  of  tin 
In  fine,  do  the  opinions  of  the  age  take  no  directi 
no  eolounng  from  the  modes  of  «hiniring  wUok 
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•rnong  ODe  half  of  the  miads  iSb$i  esiflt  oa  earth  ?  Uoleai 
yon  an  willing  to  say  that  an  incalculably  great  amount 
of  mental  power  is  utterly  wasted  and  thrown  away ;  or 
else,  with  a  Turkish  arrogance  and  brutality,  to  deny  that 
woman  shares  with  you  in  the  possession  of  a  reasoning 
and  immortal  mind ;  you  must  acknowledge  the  vast  impor- 
tanc#  of  the  influence,  which  the  female  sex  exerts  on  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  community. 

But  It  is  in  its  moral  effects  on  the  mind  and  the  heart 
of  man,  that  the  Influence  of  woman  is  most  powerful  and 
important  In  the  diversity  of  tastes,  habits,  inclinations 
and  partuits  of  the  two  sexes,  is  found  a  most  beneficent 
provliioD  for  controlling  the  force  and  extravagance  of  hu- 
man passions.  The  objects  which  most  strongly  seize  and 
stimulate  the  mind  of  man,  rarely  act  at  the  same  time 
and  with  equal  power  on  the  mind  of  woman.  While  he 
delights  in  enterprise  and  action,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
stronger  energies  of  the  soul,  she  is  led  to  engage  in  calmer 
pursuits,  and  seek  for  gentler  enjoyments.  While  he  is 
suiamooed  into  the  wide  and  busy  theat:  e  of  a  contentious 
worid,  where  the  love  of  power  and  the  love  of  gain,  in 
ill  their  innumerable  forms,  occupy  and  tyrannise  over  the 
floal,  she  is  walking  in  a  more  peaceful  sphere ;  and  though 
1  eaylMt  that  these  passions  are  always  unfelt  by  her,  yet 
they  lead  her  to  the  pursuit  of  very  diflerent  objects.  The 
earrmta  if  it  draws  ifi  waters  in  both  from  the  same  source, 
with  her  not  only  in  a  narrower  stream,  and  less 


Impetuous  tide,  but  sets  also  in  a  diflbrent  direction.  Hei^e 
it  is  that  the  influence  of  the  society  of  woman  is  aljBt 
ilwaya  to  soften  the  violence  of  those  impulses,  which . 
'  would  otherwise  act  with  so  constant  and  fittal  an  influ- 
enee  oa  the  soul  of  man.  The  domestic  fireside  is  the 
great  guardian  of  society  against  the  excesses  of  humar 
passions.  When  man,  after  his  intercourse  with  the  world, 
wh*o.  tlas !  he  finds  so  much  to  inflame  him  with  a  fe- 
verous anxiety  for  wealth  and  distinction,  retires  at  even* 
log  Id  the  bosom  of  his  fiunily,  he  finde  there  a  ropose  for 
h£lMtneoting  cares.  He  finds  something  to  bring  him 
back  10  human  sympathies.  The  tenderness  of  his  wife 
md  tiie  caresses  of  hia  children  introduce  a  new  train  d 
his  and  gentler  feelings.     Ho  io  reminded  ol 
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what  constitutes  the  real  fcUdty  of  man ;  and^  whiU  kl 
heart  expands  itself  to  tlie  Influence  of  the  simple  tad  in- 
timate delights  of  the  domestic  circle,  the  demons  of  avap 
rice  and  ambition,  if  not  exorcised  from  his  breast,  at  leasf 
for  a  time,  relax  their  grasp.  How  deplorable  would  be  the 
consequence  if  all  these  were  reversed ;  and  woman,  in- 
stead of  checking  the  violence  of  these  passions,  were  to 
employ  her  blandishments  and  charms  to  add  fuel  to  their 
rage  !  How  much  wider  would  become  the  empire  of 
guilt !  What  a  portentous  and  intolerable  amount  would 
be  added  to  ihe  sum  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  hu- 
man race  I 

But  the  influence  of  the  female  character  on  the  virtue 
of  man,  is  not  seen  merely  in  restraining  and  softening  the 
violence  of  human  passions.  To  her  is  mainly  committed 
the  task  of  pouring  into  the  opening  mind  of  infancy  its 
first  impressions  of  duty,  and  of  stamping  on  its  susceptible 
heart  the  first  image  of  its  God.  Who  will  not  confess  the 
influence  of  a  mother  in  forming  the  heart  of  a  child  ?  What 
man  is  there  who  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  many  of  the  best 
maxims  of  his  life  to  the  lips  of  her  who  gave  him  birth  ? 
How'wide,  how  lasting,  how  sacred  is  that  part  of  woman's 
influence  !  Who  that  thinks  of  it,  who  that  ascribes  any 
moral  effect  to  education,  who  that  believes  tha;  any  good 
may  be  produced,  or  any  evil  prevented  by  it  can  need 
any  arguments  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  character 
and  capacity  of  her,  who  gives  its  earliest  bias  to  the  in- 
f|gt  mind  ? 

^here  is  yet  another  mode,  by  which  woman  may  ex- 
ert a  ]>owerful  influence  on  the  virtue  of  a  community.     It 
rests  with  her,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  to  give  tone  and 
elevation  to  the  moral  character  of  the  age,  by  deciding 
the  degree  of  virtue  that  shall  be  necessary  to  aflbrd  a 
I        pa<«8port  to  her  society.     The  extent  of  this  influence  hm 
I        perhaps  never  been  fully  tried ;  and,  if  the  character  ef 
i        our  sex  is  not  better,  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  it  is  In  no 
trifling  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fault  of  yours.     If  all 
j        the  favour  of  woman  were  given  only  to  the  good ;  if  It 
were  known  that  the  charms  and  attractions  of  beauty,  and 
wisdom,  and  wit,  were  reserved  only  for  the  pure ;  if,  in 
•oe  word,  something  of  a  similar  rigour  were  exerted  flo 
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azdude  the  profligate  and  almnpionml  of  our  sex  from  your 
■odety,  as  is  shown  to  those,  |Nu»  have  fallen  from  virtae 
in  your  own, — how  much  froold  be  done  to  reenforee  the 
ffiotives  to  moral  purity  among  us,  and  impress  on  the 
minds  of  all  a  reverence  for  the  sanctity  and  obligations  of 
virtue ! 

The  influence  of  woman  on  the  moral  sentiments  of  so* 
dety  is  intimately  connected  with  her  influence  on  its  re- 
ligious character ;  for  religion  and  a  pure  and  elevated 
morality  must  ever  stand  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of 
effect  and  cause.  The  heart  of  woman  is  formed  for  the 
abode  of  Christian  truth  ;  and  for  reasons  alike  honourable 
Co  her  character  and  to  that  of  the  Gospel.  From  the  na- 
ture of  Christianity  this  must  be  so.  The  foundation  of 
evangelical  religion  is  laid  in  a  deep  and  constant  sense  of 
the  invisible  presence,  providence  and  influence  of  an  in- 
visible Spirit,  who  claims  the  adoration,  reverence,  grati- 
tude and  love  of  his  creatures.  By  man,  busied  as  he  is 
in  the  cares,  and  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  the  world,  this 
great  truth  is,  alas !  too  often  and  too  easily  forgotten  and 
disregarded  ;  while  woman,  less  engrossed  by  occupation, 
■ore  '*  at  leisure  to  be  good,'*  led  often  by  her  duties  te 
retirement,  at  a  distance  from  many  temptations,  and  endued 
with  an  imagination  more  easily  excited  and  raised  than 
man's,  is  better  prepared  to  admit  and  cherish,  and  be 
affected  by,  this  solemn  and  glorious  acknowledgment  of  a 
God. 

Again  ;  the  Gospel  reveals  to  us  a  Saviour,  invested  with 
little  of  that  brilliant  and  dazzling  glory,  with  which  <api«  . 
quest  and  success  would  array  him  in  the  eyes  of  piMd 
ioA  aspiring  man ;  but  rather  as  a  meek  and  magnanimoui 
sufferer,  clothed  in  all  the  mild  and  passive  grraces,  all  the 
sympathy  with  human  wo,  all  the  compassion  for  human 
f^lty,  all  the  benevolent  Interest  In  human  welfare,  which 
llie  heart  of  woman  is  formed  to  love ;  together  with  all 
that  solemn  and  supernatural  dignity,  which  the  heart  of 
woman  is  formed  peculiarly  to  feel  and  to  reverence.  To 
•bey  the  commands,  and  aspire  to  Imitate  the  peculiar  vlr- 
toee,  of  such  a  being,  must  always  be  more  natural  and 
easy  for  her  *han  for  man. 
18* 
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So,  too,  it  ia  with  that  fbtare  'life  which  the  Qoipel  ii» 
veils,  where  ail  that  is  dark^ttnd  doubtful  in  this  shall  b« 
explained ;  where  penitence  sliall  be  forgiven,  and  faith 
and  virtue  accepted ;  where  the  tear  of  sorrow  shall  be 
dried,  the  wounded  bosom  of  bereavement  be  healed ; 
where  love  and  joy  shall  be  unclouded  and  immortal.  To 
these  high  and  holy  visions  of  faith  I  trust  that  man  b  not 
always  insensible ;  but  the  superior  sensibility  of  woman, 
as  it  makes  her  feel  more  deeply  the  emptiness  and  wants 
of  human  existence  here,  so  it  makes  her  welcome  with 
more  deep  and  ardent  emotions  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 
the  thought  of  communion  with  God,  the  hope  of  the  puri- 
ty, happiness  and  peace  of  another  and  a  better  wodd. 

In  this  peculiar  susceptibility  of  religion  in  the  female 
character,  who  does  not  discern  a  proof  of  the  benignant 
care  of  Heaven  of  the  best  interest  of  man  ?  How  wise 
It  is,  that  she,  whose  instructions  and  example  must  have 
so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  infant  mind,  should  be 
formed  to  own  and  cherish  the  most  sublime  and  Important 
of  truths  !  The  vestal  flame  of  piety,  lighted  up  by  Heaven 
tn  the  breast  of  woman,  diffuses  its  light  and  warmth  over 
the  world  ; — and  dark  would  be  the  world  if  It  should  ever 
be  extinguished  and  lost. 


Character  of  Jama  Monroe,'* — Wirt. 

Izr  his  stature,  he  is  about  the  middle  height  of  men, 
rather  firmly  set,  with  nothing  further  remarkable  in  his 
person,  except  his  muscular  compactness,  and  apparent 
ability  to  endure  labour.  His  countenance,  when  grave, 
has  rather  the  expression  of  sternness  and  Irascibility :  a 
smile,  however,  (and  a  smile  is  not  unusual  with  him  in  a 
social  circle,)  lights  it  up  to  very  high  advantage,  and  gives 
It  a  most  impressive  and  engaging  air  of  suavity  and  be- 
nevolence. Judging  merely  from  his  countenance,  he  it 
between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty  years.     His  dresf 
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md  personal  appearance  are  those  »f  a  plain  and  modest 
gentleman.  He  is  a  man  of  s^  polite,  and  even  asddu- 
•us  attentions ;  but  these,  aldMugh  they  are  always  well 
timed,  judicious,  and  evidently  the  oApring  of  an  obliging 
and  philanthropic  temper,  are  never  performed  with  the 
striking  and  captivating  graces  of  a  Marlborough  or  a 
Bolingbroke.  To  be  plain,  there  is  often  in  his  manner  an 
inartificial  and  even  an  awkward  simplicity,  which,  while 
it  provokes  the  smile  of  a  more  polished  person,  forces  him 
to  the  opinion,  that  Mr.  Monroe  is  a  man  of  a  most  sin- 
cere and  artless  soul. 

Nature  hiia  given  him  a  mind  neither  rapid  nor  rich ; 
and*  tliere£>re,  he  cannot  shine  on  a  subject  which  is  en- 
tirely new  to  him.  But,  to  compensate  him  for  this,  he  is 
endued  with  a  spirit  of  restless  and  generous  emulation,  a 
judgment  solid,  strong  and  clear,  and  a  habit  of  application, 
which  DO  difl&culties  can  shake,  no  labours  tire.  With 
these  aids,  simply,  he  has  qualified  himself  for  the  first 
honours  of  this  country ;  and  presents  a  most  happy  illus- 
tratioD  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  QuUque,  tua  fortuna 
faber.  For  his  emulation  has  urged  him  to  perpetual  and 
unremitting  inquiry  *  his  patient  and  unwearied  industry 
has  eoQcentrated  before  him  all  the  lights  which  others 
have  thrown  on  the  subjects  of  his  consideration,  together 
with  all  those  which  his  own  mind,  by  repeated  efforts,  is 
enabled  to  strike ;  while  his  sober,  steady  and  faithful  judg- 
ment has  saved  him  from  the  common  error  of  more  quick 
ind  brilliant  geniuses — the  too  hasty  adoption  of  specious, 
but  false  conclusions. 

These  qualities  render  him  a  safe  and  an  able  countel- 
lor.  And  by  their  constant  exertion  he  has  amassed  a  store 
if  knowledge,  which,  having  passed  seven  times  through 
the  crucible,  is  almost  as  highly  corrected  as  human  knowl- 
edge can  be ;  and  which  certainly  may  be  much  more  safe- 
ly  relied  on,  than  the  spontaneous  and  luxuriant  growth 
df  a  more  fertile,  but  less  chastened  mind, — **  a  wild,  where 
weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous  shoot**  Having  engaged 
very  early,  first  in  the  life  of  a  soldier,  then  of  a  statesman* 
then  of  a  laborious  practitioner  of  the  law,  and  finally 
again  of  a  politician,  his  intellectual  operati<ms  have  been 
entirely  confined  to  juridical  and  political  topice 
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Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  perceire,  that  the  mind  of  a  maa  «» 
^ged  in  so  active  a  life  must  possess  more  native  supple* 
ness,  versatility  and  vigour,  than  that  of  Mr.  Monroe,  to  be 
able  to  mdke  an  advantageous  tour  of  the  sciences  in  the 
rare  interval  of  importunate  duties.  It  is  possible  tlot  the 
early  habit  of  contemplating  subjects  as  expanded  as  the 
earth  itself,  with  all  the  relative  interests  of  the  great  na- 
tions thereof,  may  have  inspired  him  with  an  indifference, 
perhaps  an  inaptitude,  for  mere  points  of  literature.  Al- 
gernon Sydney  has  said,  that  he  deems  all  studies  unwor- 
thy the  serious  regard  of  a  man,  except  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  just  government  {  and  Mi.  Monroe,  perhaps, 
concurs  with  our  countryman  in  this  as  well  as  in  his  other 
principles.  Whatever  may  have 'been  the  occasion,  hii 
acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts  is  certainly  very  limited 
and  superficial ;  but,  making  allowances  for  his  bias  towards 
republicanism,  he  is  a  profound  and  even  an  eloquent  states- 
man. 

Knowing  him  to  be  attached  to  that  political  party,  who, 
by  their  opponents,  are  sometimes  called  democrats,  some- 
times jacobins ;  and  aware  also  that  he  was  a  man  of  warm 
and  even  ardent  temper,  I  dreaded  much,  when  1  first  en- 
tered his  company,  that  I  should  have  been  shocked  and 
disgusted  with  the  narrow,  virulent,  and  rancorous  invec- 
tives of  party  animosity.  How  agreeably,  how  delightfully, 
was  I  disappointed !  Not  one  sentiment  of  intolerance 
polluted  his  lips.  On  the  contrary,  whether  they  be  the 
offspring  of  rational  induction,  of  the  habit  of  surveying 
men  and  tilings  on  a  great  scale,  of  native  magnanimity, 
or  ot  %  combination  of  all  those  causes,  his  principles,  as 
far  as  they  were  exhibited  to  me,  were  forbearing,  liberal, 
widely  extended,  and  great.  As  the  elevated  ground 
which  he  already  holds  has  been  gained  merely  by  the 
lint  of  application ;  as  every  new  step  which  he  mounts 
oecomes  a  mean  of  increasing  his  powers  still  further,  by 
opening  a  wider  horizon  to  his  view,  and  thus  stimulating 
his  enterprise  afresh,  re-invigorating  his  habits,  multiplying 
the  materials,  and  extending  the  range,  of  his  knowledge, 
It  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  me.  If  before  his  death 
the  world  should  see  him  at  the  head  of  the  American  ad- 
ministration.    So  much  for  the  (rovemor  of  the  o 
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#Mlth  of  Virginia, — a  living;,  an  honorable,  an  illmtrioiifl 
■MNMUoent  of  telf'created  emiAMice,  worth  and  greatnets* 


7^  Stout  Oentleman.    A  Stage-coach  Romance^-^^ 
iRviiro 

It  was  a  rainy  Sunday  In  the  gloomy  month  of  Norem- 
ber.  I  had  been  detained,  in  the  course  of  a  journey,  by 
a  di|(ht  indisposition,  from  which  I  was  recovering ;  but  I 
was  still  feverish,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  within  doora 
all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  small  town  of  Derby.  A  wet 
Sunday  in  a  country  inn— whoever  has  had  the  iuck  to  ex 
perience  one  can  alone  judge  of  my  situation.*  The  rain 
pattered  against  the  casements ;  the  bells  tolled  for  church 
with  a  melancholy  sound.  I  went  to  the  windows  in  quest 
of  something  to  amuse  the  eye  ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  .had 
been  placed  completely  out  of  tiie  reach  of  all  amusement. 
The  windows  of  my  bed- room  looked  out  among  tiled  roofr 
and  itacks  of  chimneys,  while  those  of  my  dtting-room 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  stable-yard.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  calculated  to  make  a  man  sick  of  this  world 
than  a  stable-yard  on  a  rainy  day.  The  place  was  littere** 
with  straw,  that  had  been  kicked  about  by  travellers  ar 
stable-boys.  In  one  corner  was  a  stagnant*  pool  of  w^ta* 
surrounding  an  island  of  muck ;  there,  were  several  half 
drowned  fowls,  crowded  together  under  a  cart,  among 
which  was  a  miserable  crest-fallen  cock,  drenched  out  of 
all  lifa  nnd  spirit,  his  drooping  tail  matted,  as  it  were,  into 
a  single  feather,  along  which  the  water  trickled  from  his 
back ;  near  the  cart  was  a  half-dozing  cow,  chewing  the 
cud,  and  standing  patiently  to  be  rained  on,  with  wreathe 
of  Tapour  rising  from  her  reeking  hide  ;  a  wall-eyed  horse^ 
tired  of  the  loneliness  of  the  stable,  was  poking  his  spec- 
tral hoad  oat  of  a  window,  with  the  rain  dripping  on  It 
from  the  eaves ;  an  unhappy  cur,  chained  to  a  dog-house 
hard  by,  ottered  something  every  now  and  then  between 
a  bark  and  a  yelp ;  a  drab  of  a  kitchen  wench  tramped 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  yard  in  pattens,  look- 
)mg  at  miky  as  the  weather  Itself;  every  tiling,  in  short 
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WM  eomfortless  and  forlorn,  excepting  a  crew  of  hard 
ing  ducks,  assembled  like  boon  companions  round  %  ] 
and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  tbeir  liquor. 

I  was  lonely  and  listless,  and  wanted  amoseroenl 
room  soon  became  insupportable  :  I  abandoned  it,  and 
what  is  technically  called  the  travellers'  room.  Tl 
public  room  set  apart  at  most  inns  for  the  accomn 
of  a  class  of  wayfarers,  called  travellers,  or  riders^ 
of  commercial  knights^errant,  who  are  ineessanUy 
Ing  the  kingdom  in  gigs,  on  horseback,  m  by  coach, 
are  the  only  successors  that  I  know  of)  at  Uie  preac 
to  the  knights-errant  of  yore.  They  lead  the  fan 
of  roving,  adventurous  life,  only  changing  the  lane 
'Iriving-whip,  thft  buckler  for  a  pattern-card,  and  tl 
(»f  mail  for  an  upp^r-Benjamin.  Instead  of  vliiC 
the  charms  of  peerless  beauty,  they  rove  about,  sp; 
tht  fiune  and  standing  of  some  substantial  traden 
wanwfnrturer,  and  are  ready  at  any  time  to  bargain 
lUBM ;  it  being  the  feshion  now-a-days  to  trade  Ins 
ight  wldi  ono  another.  As  the  room  of  the  hostel, 
gaod  old  fitting  times,  would  bo  hung  round  a 
with  the  -an^lHir  of  way-worn  warriors-*sach  as  c 
mail,  falchiow  and  yawning  helmets;  so  the  trm 
room  is  garnished  with  the  harnessing  of  their  suceef 

I  with  box-coats,  whips  of  all  kinds,  spurs,  gaiters,  i 
cloth  covered  hats. 

t  was  in  hopes  of  finding  some  of  these  worthlei 

I        ^ith,  but  was  disappointed.     There  were.  Indeed, 
threi  in  the  raom;  but  I  omld  make  nothing  ol 

I  One  was  just  finishing  his  breakfast,  quarrelling  m 
bread  and  butter,  and  huffing  the  waiter ;  another 
ed  on  a  pair  of  gaiters,  with  many  execrations  at  B 

I  not  having  cleaned  his  shoes  well ;  a  third  sat  drt 
on  the  table  with  his  fingers,  and  looking  at  the  ral 

I        streame^l  down  the  window-glass ;  they  all  appea 

I        fected  with  the  weather,  and  disappeared,  one  al 

I        other,  without  exchanging  a  word. 

I  sauntered  to  the  window,  and  stood  gazing  at  t 
pie  picking  their  way  to  church,  with  petticoats 
mid'leg  high,  and  dripping  umbrellas.  The  bell  en 
toll»  and  the  streets  became  silent     I  then  amused 
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with  wttditn^;  the  dmaghtera  of  a  tradesmui  opposite,  who, 

being  confined  to  the  house  for  fear  of  wetting  their  Sun- 

i>  day  finery,  played  off  their  charms  at  the  front  windowt 

j.  to  fascinate  the  chance  tenants  of  the  inn.     They  at  length 

I  were  summoned  ftway  by  a  vigilant,  vinegar-faced  mother 

and  I  had  nothing  further  from  without  to  amuse  me. 

I  What  was  I  to  do  to  pass  away  the  long-lived  day  ?     I 

II  was  sadly  nervous  and  lonely  ;  and  every  thing  about  an 
inn  seems  calculated  to  make  a  dull  day  ten  times  duller  : 

I  old  newspaperf»  smelling  of  beer  and  tobacco  smoke,  and 

i  which  I  had  already  read  half  a  dozen  times ;  good-for- 

nothing  books,  that  were  worse  than  rainy  weather.     I 
bored  myself  to  death  with  an  old  volume  of  the  Lady's 
:  Magazine.     I  read  all  the  common-plac»  names  of  ambi- 

j  I  tioiu  travellers  scrawled  on  the  panes  of  glass ;  the  eternal 
Camilies  of  the  Smiths  and  the  Browns,  and  the  Jacksons 
and  the  Johnsons,  and  all  the  other  sons ;  and  I  dacip^jred 
•everal  scraps  of  fatiguing  inn-window  poetry,  which  I 
have  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy ;  tfa« 
, ,        ragged,  spongy  clouds  drifted  heavily  (long  }  ttere  1 

▼ariety  even  in  the  rain ;  it  was  one  dull,  eonllimed,  qM- 
DOtonous  patter — patter^— patter,  except  Ihit  now  tM  flieii 
'         I  was  enlivened  by  the  idea  of  a  brisk  Aower,  from  the 
'         rattling  of  the  drops  upon  a  passing  umbrella. 

It  was  quite  refreshing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  hack- 
I'         Beyed  phrase  of  the  day)  when,  in  Uie  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, a  horn  blew,  and  a  stage-coach  whirled  through  the 
street,  with  outside  passeqgers  stuck  all  aver  it,  cowering 
{  under  cotton  umbrellas,  and  seethed  together,  and  reeking 

I  "With  the  steams  of  wet  box-coats  and  upper  Benjamins.  The 

I  sound  brought  out  from  their  lurking-places  a  crew  of  vag- 

I  abend  boys  and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  carroty-headed 

i'  bostler,  and  that  non-descript  animal  yclept  Boots,  and  all 

I'  the  other  vagabond  race  that  infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn : 

|!  but  the  bustle  was  transient;  the  coach  again  whirled  on 

!•  its  way,  and  boy  and  dog,  and  hostler  and  Boots,  all  slunk 

ii  back  again  to  their  holes ;  the  street  again  became  silent, 

i.  and  tlie  rain  continued  to  rain  on.     In  fact  there  was  no 

hope  of  its  clearing  up :  the  barometer  pointed  to  rainy 
^^^         weather ;  mine  hostess*  tortoise-shell  cat  sat  by  the  fire 
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wiBhing  her  Tace,  and  rubbing  her  paws  over  her  mn  | 
and,  on  referring  to  the  almanac,  1  found  a  direfui  predie- 
tion  stretching  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom, 
through  the  whole  month,  **  Expect — ^much — rain — about 
—this— time." 

I  was  dreadfully  hipped.  The  hours  seemed  as  if  they 
would  never  creep  by.  The  very  ticking  of  the  clock  be- 
came irksome.  At  length  the  stillness  of  the  house  was 
interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Shortly  after,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  a  waiter  at  the  bar, — **  The  stout  gentleman  in 
No.  13  wants  his  breakfast.  Tea  and  bread  and  butter, 
with  ham  and  eggs ;  the  eggs  not  to  be  too  much  done." 
In  such  a  situation  as  mine,  every  incident  was  of  impor- 
tance. Here  was  a  subject  of  speculation  presented  to  my 
mind  ;  and  ample  exercise  for  my  imagination.  I  am  prone 
to  paint  pictures  to  myself,  and  on  this  occasion  I  had  some  - 
materials  to  work  upon.  Had  the  guest  up  stairs  been  men- 
tioned as  Mr.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Brown,  or  Mr.  Jackson,  or 
Jicrcly  as  "  the  gentleman  in  No.  18,"  it  would  have  been 
a  perfect  blank  to  me  ;  I  should  have  thought  nothing  of 
it  i  but  "  the  stout  gentleman !" — the  very  name  had 
something  in  it  of  the  picturesque.  It  at  once  gave  the 
size  ;  it  imbodied  the  personage  to  my  mind's  eye,  and  my 
fancy  did  the  rest.  He  was  stout,  or,  as  some  term  it, 
lu!4ty;  in  all  probability,  therefore,  he  was  advanced  In 
life,  some  people  expanding  as  they  grow  old.  By  his 
breakfasting  rather  late,  and  in  his  own  room,  he  must  be 
a  man  accustomed  to  live  at  his  ease,  and  above  the  neces- 
sity of  early  rising  ;  no  doubt  a  round,  rosy,  lusty  old  gen- 
tleman. 

There  was  another  violent  ringing ;  the  stout  gentleman 
was  impatient  for  his  breakfast.  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  importance  ;  "  well  to  do  in  the  world  ;"  accustomed  to 
be  promptly  waited  upon  ;  of  a  keen  appetite,  and  a  little 
cross  when  hungry.  "  Perhaps,"  thought  I,  "  he  may  be 
some  London  alderman ;  or  who  knows  but  he  may  be  a 
member  of  parliament." 

The  breakfast  was  sent  up,  and  there  was  a  short  inter- 
val of  silence  ;  he  was  doubtless  making  the  tea.  Presently 
there  was  a  violent  ringing,  and,  bcfoie  it  could  be  answered* 
another  nnging  still  more  violent.     "  Bless  me !  what  a 
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ctelerid  old  i^ntleman  !**    The  waiter  came  down  in  a  hufll 
TIm  butter  was  rancid ;  tlie  eggs  were  overdone  ;  the  ham 
tuo  salt    The  stout  gentleman  was  evidently  nice  in  his  eat« 
lag;  one  of  those  who  eat  and  growl,  and  keep  the  waiter  on 
the  trot,  and  live  In  a  state  militant  with  the  household.   The 
hostess  got  into  a  fume.     I  should  observe  that  she  was  a 
brisk,  coquettish  woman  ;  a  little  of  a  shrew,  and  something 
of  a  slaromerkin,  but  very  pretty  withal ;  wlUi  a  nincompoop 
for  a  husband,  as  shrews  are  apt  to  have.     She  rated  the 
servants  roundly,  for  their  negligence  in  sending  up  so  bail 
a  breakfast,  but  said  not  a  word  against  the  stout  gentle- 
man ;  by  which  I  clearly  perceived  that  he  must  he  a  man 
of  consequence,  entitled  to  make  a  noise,  and  to  give  trouble 
at  %  country  inn.     Other  eggs  and  ham,  and  bread  and 
butter,  were  sent  up«    They  appeared  to  be  more  gracious- 
ly  received  ;  at  least  there  was  no  further  complaint.     I 
had  not  made  many  turns  about  the  travellers'  room,  when 
there  was  another  ringing.     Shortly  aAerwards  there  was 
a  stir  and  an  inquest  about  the  house.     The  stout  gentle- 
man wanted  the  Times  or  Chronicle  newspaper.     I  set 
him  down  therefore  for  a  whig ;  or  rather,  from  his  being 
10  absolute  and  lordly  where  he  had  a  chance,  I  suspected 
Um  of  being  a  radical.     Hunt,  I  had  heard,  was  a  large 
man ;  "  Who  knows,"  thought  I,  "  but  it  is  Hunt  himself  ?'* 
My  curiosity  began  to  be  awakened.     I  inquired  of  the 
waiter,  who  was  this  stout  gentleman,  that  was  making  all 
'his  stir ;  but  I  could  get  no  information.     Nobody  seemed 
0  know  bis  name.     The  landlords  of  bustling  Inns  seldom 
i9uble  their  heads  about  the  names  or  occupatkms  of  tran- 
ent  guests.     The  colour  of  the  coat,  the  shape  or  size  of 
•  person,  is  enough  to  suggest  a  travelling  name.     It  Is 
her  the  tall  gentleman,  or  the  short  gentleman,  or  the 
Qtleman  in  black,  or  the  gentleman  in  snuff*  colour,  or, 
hi  the  present  instance,  the  stout  gentleman :  a  des- 
ttlon  of  the  kind  once  hit  on,  answers  every  purpose, 
saves  all  further  inquiry. — Rain — rain — rain  !  pitilew, 
eless  rain !     No  such  thing  as  putting  a  foot  out  of. 
I,  and  no  occupation  or  amusement  within.     By  and  by 
ird  some  one  walking  over  head.     It  was  in  the  stout 
eman's  room.     He  evidently  wan  a  large  man,  by  the 
neti  of  his  tread  ;  and  an  old  man,  from  his  wearing 
14 
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•uch  creaking  solev .  "  He  is  doubtless,"  thought  I,  **  1006 
rich  old  tquare-tocs,  of  regular  habiu,  ind  is  now  taking 
exercise  after  breakfast." 

I  had  to  go  to  work  at  this  picture  again,  and  to  painr 
him  entirely  dilTerenL  I  now  set  him  down  for  one  ol 
those  stout  gentlemen,  that  are  frequently  met  with,  swag- 
gering about  the  doors  of  country  inns  :  moist,  merry  Cal- 
lows, in  Belcher  handkerchiefs,  whose  bulk  is  a  little  as- 
sisted by  malt  liquors  :  men  who  have  seen  the  world,  and 
been  sworn  at  High-gate  ;  who  are  used  to  tavern  life ;  up 
to  all  the  tricks  of  tapsters,  and  knowing  in  the  ways  of 
sinful  publicans ;  free  livers  on  a  small  scale,  who  are  prod- 
ig:il  within  the  compass  of  a  guinea ;  who  call  all  the  wai- 
ters by  name,  tousle  the  maids,  gossip  with  the  landlady  at 
the  bar,  and  prose  over  a  pint  of  port,  or  a  glass  of  negus 
after  dinner.  The  morning  wore  away  in  forming  of  these 
and  similar  surmises.  As  fast  as  I  wove  one  system  of 
belief,  some  movement  of  the  unknown  would  completely 
overthrow  it,  and  throw  all  my  thoughts  again  into  confu- 
sion. Such  are  the  solitary  operations  of  a  feverish  mind 
I  was,  as  1  have  said,  extremely  nervous  ;  and  the  continual 
meditation  on  the  concerns  of  this  invisible  personage  began 
to  have  its  effect.  Dinner  time  came.  I  hoped  the  stout 
gentleman  might  dine  in  the  travellers'  room,  and  that  I 
might  at  length  get  a  view  of  his  person ;  but  no,  he  had  din- 
ner served  in  his  own  room.  HVhat  could  be  the  meaning 
vf  this  solitude  and  mystery  ?  He  could  not  be  a  radical ; 
there  was  something  too  aristocratical  in  thus  keeping  him- 
self apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  condemning 
himself  to  his  own  dull  company  through  a  rainy  day.  And 
then,  too,  he  lived  too  well  for  a  discontented  politician. 
He  seemed  to  expatiate  on  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  to  sit 
over  his  wine  like  a  jolly  friend  of  good  living.  Indeed, 
my  doubts  on  this  head  were  soon  at  an  end ;  for  he  could 
not  have  finished  his  first  bottle,  before  I  could  faintly  hear 
him  humming  a  tune ;  and,  on  listening,  I  found  It  to  be 
'*  God  save  the  King."  'Twas  plain,  then,  he  was  no 
radical,  but  a  faithful  subject ;  one  that  grew  loyal  over 
his  bottle,  and  was  ready  to  stand  by  King  and  Con- 
stitution when  he  could  stand  by  nothing  else.  But  who 
could  he  be  ?     My  conjectures  began  to  run  wild.     Was 
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s  person  of  distinction  travelling  ineog.  f  '*  Wh« 
knows  ?*'  said  I^  at  my  wit's  end  ;  "  it  may  be  one  of  the 
Tt>yal  Cunily,  for  aught  1  know,  for  they  are  all  stout  gen* 
tiemen  !*'  The  weather  continued  rainy.  The  mysterious 
tinkiiown  kept  his  room,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  his 
chair,  for  I  did  not  hear  him  move.  In  the  mean  time,  as 
the  day  advanced,  the  travellers'  room  began  to  be  frequent- 
ed. Some,  who  had  just  arrived,  came  in  buttoned  up  in 
bos-ooats  \  others  came  home,  who  had  been  dispersed 
mbout  the  town.  Some  took  their  dinners,  and  some  their 
tea.  Had  I  been  in  a  different  mood,  I  should  have  found 
entertainment  in  studying  this  peculiar  class  of  men.  There 
were  two,  especially,  who  were  regular  wags  of  the  road, 
mad  up  to  all  the  standing  jokes  of  travellers.  They  had 
a  thousand  sly  things  to  say  to  the  waiting  maid,  whom 
they  called  Louisa  and  Ethelinda,  and  a  dozen  other  fine 
names,  changing  the  name  every  time,  and  chuckring 
amaxingly  at  their  own  waggery.  My  mind,  however, 
had  become  completely  engrossed  by  the  stout  gentleman 
He  had  kept  my  fancy  in  chase  during  a  long  day,  and  it 
wa^  not  now  to  be  diverted  from  the  scent. 

The  evening  gradually  wore  away  ;  the  travellers  read 
the  papers  two  or  three  times  -over ;  some  drew  round  the 
fire,  and  told  long  stories  about  their  horses,  about  their  ad- 
ventures, their  overturns  and  breakings  down.  They  dis- 
ensaed  the  credit  of  different  merchants  and  different  inns. 
And  the  two  wags  told  several  choice  anecdotes  of  pretty 
ehambermaids  and  landladies.  All  this  passed  as  they  were 
quietly  taking  what  they  called  their  night-caps,  that  is  to 
•ay,  strong  glasses  of  brandy  and  water  and  sugar,  or  some 
other  mixture  of  the  kind,  afler  which  they,  one  ai^er 
Another,  rang  for  Boots  and  the  chambermaid,  and  walked 
•ff  to  bed  in  oM  shoes  cut  down  into  marrcUously  uncom- 
fortable slippers.  There  was  only  one  man  left— -a  short- 
legi^,  long-bodied,  plethoric  fellow,  with  a  very  large, 
sandy  head.  He  sat  by  himself  with  a  glass  of  port-wine 
ncinis  and  a  spoon ;  sipping  and  stirring,  and  meditating 
and  sipping,  until  nothing  was  left  but  the  spoon.  He 
gradually  fell  asleep,  but  upright  in  his  chair,  with  the 
empty  glass  standing  before  him  ;  and  the  candle  seemed  j 

to  ftdl  asleep  too,  for  the  wick  grew  long,  and  black,  and  i 
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eabbftgcd  al  the  end,  and  diiunif^d  the  little  light  that  rat 
mained  in  the  chamber.  The  gloom  that  now  prevailal 
was  contagious.  Around  hung  the  shapeless  and  almoat 
si>cctral  l>ox-coats  of  the  travellers,  long  since  buried  in 
deep  sleep.  1  only  heard  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  with 
the  deep-drawn  breathings  of  the  sleeping  toper,  and  tha 
drippings  of  the  rainr— drop— drop— drop, — ^from  the  eaves 
of  the  house.  The  church  bells  chimed  midnight.  All  at 
once  the  otout  gentleman  began  to  walk  over  head,  pacing 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards.  There  was  something  ex- 
tremely awful  In  all  this,  especially  to  one  in  my  state  of 
norvesf-'^these  ghastly  great-coats,  these  guttural  breath 
in^!9,  and  the  creaking  footsteps  of  this  mysterious  gentle- 
man. His  steps  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  length 
died  away.  I  icould  bear  it  no  longer.  1  was  wound  up 
Ui  (be  desperation  of  a  hero  of  romance.  *'  Be  he  who  or 
what  he  may,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  Til  have  a  sight  of 
him  !"  I  seized  a  chamber-candle,  and  hurried  up  to  No 
I  1.3.    -The  door  stood  ajar.     I  hesitated, — I  entered.     The 

*oorn  was  deserted.  There  stood  a  large  broad-bottomed 
eli)ow- chair  at  a  table,  on  which  was  an  empty  tumbler, 
and  a  Times  newspaper ;  and  the  room  smelt  powerfully 
of  Stilton  cheese.  The  mysterious  stranger  had  evidently 
just  retired.  I  turned  off,  sorely  disappointed,  to  my  room, 
which  had  been  changed  to  the  front  of  the  hou^e.  As  I 
went  along  the  corridor,  I  saw  a  large  pair  of  boots,  with 
dirty,  waxed  tops,  standing  at  the  door  of  a  bed-chamber. 
They  doubtless  belonged  to  the  unknown ;  but  it  would 
not  do  to  disturb  so  redoubtable  a  person  in  his  den.  He 
might  discharge  a  pistol,  or  something  worse,  at  my  head* 
I  went  to  bed,  therefore,  and  lay  awake  half  the  night  in 
a  terribly  nervous  state,  and,  even  when  I  fell  asleep,  I 
was  still  haunted  by  the  idea  of  the  stout  gentleman  and 
his  wax-topped  boots. 

1  slept  rather  late  the  next  morning,  and  was  awakened 
by  some  stir  or  bustle  in  the  hbuse,  which  I  could  not  at 
first  comprehend ;  until,  getting  more  awake,  I  found  there 
was  a  mail  coach  starting  from  the  door.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  cry  from  below,  "  The  gentleman  has  forgotteL  hii 
umbrella  !  look  for  the  gentleman's  umbrella  In  No.  18!** 
1  heard  an  immediate  scampering  of  a  chambermaid 
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the  pusa^,  and  a  shrill  reply  as  she  ran,  **  Here  it  is. 
liere's  the  gentleman's  umbrella !"  The  mysterioas  stran* 
ger  was,  then,  on  the  point  of  setting  off*.  This  was  the 
only  chance  I  could  ever  have  of  knowing  him.  I  sprang 
oat  of  bed,  scrambled  to  the  window,  snatched  aside  the 
curtaiDS,  and  just  caught  a  glimpse  at  the  rear  of  a  person, 
getting  in  at  the  coach-door.  The  skirts  of  a  brown  coat 
parted  behind,  and  gave  me  a  full  view  of  the  broad  disk 
of  a  pair  of  drab  breeches.  The  door  closed.  **A11 
right  !**  was  the  wurd, — the  coach  whirled  off, — and  that 
was  an  I  ever  saw  of  the  stout  gentleman. 


PatriotUm  and  Eloquence  of  John  Adanu, — Webster 

Hx  possessed  a  bold  spirit,  which  disregarded  danger, 
tod  a  sanguine  reliance  ou  the  goodness  of  the  cause  and 
the  virtues  of  the  people,  which  led  him  to  overlook  all 
obstacles.  His  character,  tuo,  had  been  formed  in  troubled 
times.  He  had  been  rocked  in  the  early  storms  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  had  acquired  a  decision  and  a  hardihood, 
proportioned  to  the  severity  o(  the  discipline  wliich  he  had 
vndergone. 

He  not  only  loved  the  American  cause  devoutly,  but 
had  studied  and  understood  it.  He  had  tried  his  powers, 
on  the  questions  which  it  involved,  often,  and  In  various 
ways;  and  had  brought  to  their  consideration  wha*«ver 
of  argument  or  illustration  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
die  blitory  of  England,  or  the  stores  of  ancient  or  of  legal 
learning  could  furnish.  Every  grievance  enumerated  in 
the  Umg  catalogue  of  the  Declaration,  had  been  the  sub- 
je.Tt  of  his  discussion,  and  the  object  of  his  remonstrance 
anc  reprobation.  From  1760,  the  colonies,  the  rights  of 
the  colonies,  the  liberties  of  the  colonies,  and  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  the  colonies,  had  engaged  his  constant  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  has  surprised  those,  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tnni^  of  observing,  with  what  full  remembrance,  and  with 
what  prompt  recollection,  he  could  refer,  in  his  extreme 
sId  age,  to  every  act  of  parliament  affecting  the  colonies, 
dMukgufehing  and  stating  their  respective  titl#s,  sections 
14' 
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and  prarliloiu ;  auJ  to  all  the  colonial  roemorialst  i 
•traucM  and  petition:*,  with  whatever  elae  bclongCMd  to  tha 
intimate  and  exact  history  of  tiie  times,  from  that  year  to 
1776.  It  waa,  in  his  own  judgment,  between  these  years* 
that  the  American  people  came  to  a  full  understanding 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  their  rights,  and  to  a  fixed  res- 
olution of  maintaining  them ;  and,  bearing  himself  an  ac- 
tive part  in  all  important  transactions,  the  controversy  with 
England  being  then,  in  effect,  the  business  of  his  life,  facts, 
dates  and  particulars  made  an  impression  which  was  never 
effaced.  He  was  prepared,  therefore,  by  education  and 
discipline,  as  well  as  by  natural  talent  and  natural  temper- 
ament, for  the  part  which  he  was  now  to  act. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  resembled  his  general 
character,  and  formed,  indeed,  a  part  of  it.  It  was  bold, 
manly  and  energetic ;  and  such  the  crisis  required. 
When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous  oc- 
casions, when  great  interests  Are  at  stake,  and  strong  pas- 
sions excited,  dothing  is  valaabie  in  speech,  further  than  it 
is  connected  with  liigh  intellectuaJ  and  moral  endowments. 
Clearness,  force  and  earnestness  are  the  qualities  which 
produce  conviction.  True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not 
consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be  brought  from  &r.  Labour 
and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain. 
Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshalled  in  every  way,  but 
they  cannot  compass  it.  It  must  exist  in^  the  man,  in  the 
subject,  and  in  the  occasion.  Affected  passion,  intense  ex« 
pression,  the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it— 
they  cannot  reach  it  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the 
outbreaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting 
forth  of  volcanic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native 
ftrce.  The  graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  orna- 
ments, and  studied  contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and  dis- 
gust men,  when  their  own  lives,  and  the  fate  of  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  country,  hang  on  the  de- 
cision of  the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power, 
rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible. 
Even  genius  itself  then  feels  rebuked,  and  subdued,  as  in 
the  presence  of  higher  qualities.  Then  patriotism  is  elo- 
quent ;  then  self-devotion  is  eloquent.  The  clear  concep- 
tion, out-running  the  deductions  of  logic,  the  high  purpoM, 
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1  reaolve,  the  daantleis  spirit,  speaking  «d  Um 
l»eaniing  from  Uie  eye,  informing  every  fMture* 
ing  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward  to  his 
•this,  this  is  eloquence ;  or,  rather,  it  is  something 
and  highor  than  all  eloquence— it  is  action,  noble, 
,  godlike  action. 

ly,  1776,  the  controrersy  had  passed  the  stage  of 
It.  An  appeal  had  been  made  to  force,  and  oppos- 
lea  were  in  the  field.  Congress,  then,  was  to  de- 
ether  the  tie,  which  had  so  long  bound  us  to  the 
tato,  was  to  be  severed  at  once,  and  severed  forever, 
colonies  had  signified  their  resolutioii  to  abide  by  this 
,  and  the  people  looked  for  it  with  the  most  intense 
And  sorely,  fellow-citizens,  never,  never  were 
led  to  a  more  important  political  deliberation.  If 
emplate  it  from  the  point  where  they  then  stood, 
dkm  could  be  more  full  of  interest ;  if  we  look  at 
ind  Judge  of  its  importance  by  its  effects,  it  appears 
greater  magnitude. 

8,  then,  bring  before  us  the  assembly,  which  was 
decide  a  question  thus  big  with  the  fote  of  empire, 
ipen  their  doors,  and  look  in  upon  their  deliberations 
survey  the  anxious  and  care-worn  countenances, 
sar  th#  firm-toned  voices,  of  this  band  of  patriots. 
9tk  presides  over  the  solemn  sitting ;  and  one  of 
t  yet  prepared  to  pronounce  for  absolute  indepen- 
I OD  the  fioor,  and  is  urging  his  reasons  for  dissent- 
1  the  Declaration. 


B  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  arguments  like  these. 
w  his  opinions,  and  we  know  his  character.  He 
ommenee  with  his  accustomed  directness  and  ear- 

L 

t  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my 
id  my  heart,  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that, 
beginning,  we  aimed  not  at  independence.  But 
I  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends.  The  injustice 
ind  has  driVen  us  to  arms ;  and,  blinded  to  her  own 
for  our  good,  she  has  obstinately  persisted,  till  in* 
nee  is  now  within  our  grasp.     We  have  but  t» 


i 


chiiir,  is  not  he,  our  venerat)ie  coiioag 
not    both  already  the  proscribed  and  \ 
punishment  and  of  vengeance  ?     Cut 
royal   clemency,   what  are   you,  wha 
the  power  of  England  remains,  but  oi 
pone  independence,  do  we  mean  to  ca 
the  wtr  ?     Do  we  mean  to  submit  to 
Htment,  Boston  port-bill  and  all  ?     D 
•nd  consent  that  we  eurselves  shall  b 
and  oar  country  and  its  rights  troddei 
I  Iraow  we  do  not  mean  to  submit 
mit     Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  m 
erer  entered  into  by  men.  Ail  ||ig!; 
our  sacred  honour  to  WaMflpMBIrit  "v^l 
to  incur  the  dangers  of  ffir^'well 
ards  of  the  times,  we  promMd  to  ad' 
extremity,  with  our  fortunes  and  our 
is  not  a  man  here,  who  would  not 
conflagration  sweep  over  the  land,  c 
it,  than  one  Jot  or  tittle  of  diat  pHg 
ground.     For  mjrself,  having,  twehri 
flace,  moved  you  that  Gewge  Was 
commander  of  the  forces,  raised  or  te 
of  American  liberty,  may  my  right 
ning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  Qie  : 
I  hesitate  or  waver,  in  the  support  I 
then,  muet  go  on.     We  must  fight  it 
war  must  go  oo,  why  put  off  longer 
deoendence  '    That  measure  will  •( 
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Her  pride  will  be  leas  wounded,  by  lubmitlliiffJB  thil 
eoune  of  things  which  now  predestinates  our  iiid«peiid«ice, 
than  by  yielding  the  points  in  controversy  to  her  rebellious 
fubjects.  The  former  she  would  regard  as  the  result  of  for- 
tune ;  the  latter  she  would  feel  as  her  own  deep  disgrace. 
W^hy  then,  why  then,  sir,  do  we  not,  as  soon  as  possible, 
change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war  ?  And,  since  we 
oust  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  victory,  if  we  g^ain  the  victory  ? 

**  If  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall 
not  fidl.  The  cause  will  raise  up  armies ;  the  cause  will 
create  navies.  The  people,  the  people,  if  we  are  true  to 
them,  will  carry  us,  and  will  carry  themselves,  gloriously 
through  this  struggle.  I  care  not  how  fickle  other  people 
have  been  found.  I  know  the  people  of  these  colonies,  and 
I  know  that  resistance  to  British  aggression  is  deep  and 
settled  in  their  hearts,  and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Every 
cohmy,  indeed,  has  expresied  ite  willingness  to  follow,  if 
we  but  take  the  lead.  Sirf  the  Declaration  will  inspire 
the  people  with  increased  oonrage.  instead  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war  for  restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of 
grfievanees,  for  chartered  immunities,  held  under  a  British 
Ung,  set  before  them  the  glorious  object  of  entire  indo- 
pendeiice,  and  it  will  breathe  into  them  anew  the  breath 
of  life.  Read  this  Declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army  * 
every  sword  will  be  drawn  from  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn 
▼ow  uttered,  to  maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of  hon- 
our. Publish  it  from  the  pulpit ;  religion  will  approve  it, 
and  the  love  of  religious  liberty  will  cling  round  it,  re- 
lolved  to  stond  with  it,  or  fall  with  it.  Send  it  to  the  pub- 
lic halls ;  proclaim  it  there  ;  let  them  hear  it,  who  heard 
tbe  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon  ;  let  them  see  it,  who 
•aw  their  brothers  and  their  sons  fall  on  the  field  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the 
fery  walls  will  cry  out  in  its  support. 

*'  Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  aHairs,  but  I  see, 
I  see  Clearly,  through  this  day's  business.  You  and  1 
hideed,  may  rue  it  We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when 
this  Declaration  shall  be  made  good.  We  may  die ;  die, 
eoloQists ;  die,  slaves ;  die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously,  and 
CBteMtflUd.    Btitio.    BeUi^    If  it  be  tha  ptatfurv 
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-fif  Hwvwi  that  my  country  ihall  require  the  poor  oftiin^ 
of  my  Hbp  the  victim  shall  be  ready,  at  the  appointed  hour 
of  sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour  may.  But,  wliile  I  d* 
live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  coon* 
try,  and  that  a  free  country. 

■*  But,  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  aasured, 
that  this  Declaration  will  ttand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  aiid 
Jt  may  cost  blood ;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  riehly  eom- 
pensate  for  both.  Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present, 
1  see  the  brightness  of  the  future,  as  the  sun  in  heaven. 
We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an  imnunlal  day.  When 
we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will  honour  it  They 
will  celebrate  it  with  thanksgiving,  with  feetivity,  with 
bonfires  and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return  they  will 
shed  tears,  copious,  gushing  tears,  not  of  subjection  and 
slavery,  not  of  agony  and  distress,  but  of  ezultatien,  of 
gratitude,  and  of  joy.  Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour 
is  come.  My  judgment  apiiroves  this  measure,  and  iny 
whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  that  1  have,  and  all  that  I  am. 
and  all  that  I  hope  in  this  life,  i  am  now  ready  here  to 
stake  upon  it ;  and  I  leave  off,  as  I  begun,  that,  live  or  die, 
survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  Declaration,  it  is  my  liv- 
ing sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  be  my 
dying    sentiment — independence   now ;    and    ikdbpeh- 

DENCE  rO&EVER  !'* 


Description  qf  the  Speedwell  Mine  in  England, — 

SlLLIMAN. 

We  entered  a  wooden  door,  placed  in  the  side  of  a  hill- 
I         4ind  descended  one  hundred  and  six  stone  steps,  laid  like 
I         thoae  of  a  set  of  cellar  stairs.     The  passage  was  regularly 
.         Kirched  with  brick,  and  was  in  all  respects  convenient 
'  Having  reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  we  found  a 

I  handsome  vaulted  passage  cut  through  solid  limestone. 
The  light  of  our  candles  discovered  that  it  extended  hori- 
zontally into  the  mountain,  and  its  floor  was  covered  with  so 
unruffled  expanse  of  water,  four  feet  deep.  The  entrance 
•f  this  pa«age  was  perfectiy  similar  in  form  to  the  nMUdi 
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of  a  eommoo  oven,  only  it  waa  much  larger*  nft-brttdlht 
by  my  estimation,  waa  about  five  feet  at  tht  mlBc^i  aur^ 
fiMca,  and  ita  height  four  or  five  feet,  reckoning  from  the 
aame  place. 

On  this  unexpected,  and  to  me,  at  that  moment,  tneom-^ 
frektmiblt  canal,  we  found  laoBchad  a  large,  clean  and' 
convenient  boat 

We  embarked,  and  pulled  onnelvea  along,  by  taking 
bold  of  wooden  pegs,  fixed  for  that  purpose  in  the  walls. 
Our  progress  was  through  a  passage  wholly  artificial,  it 
having  been  all  blasted  and  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
You  will  readily  believe  that  this  adventure  was  a  delight- 
Ail  recreation.  I  never  felt  more  forcibly  the  power  of 
contrast.  Instead  of  crawling  through  a  narrow,  dirty  pas* 
sage,  we  were  now  pleasantly  embarked,  and  were  push- 
ing along  into  I  kn«w  not  what  solitary  regions  of  this  rude 
earth,  over  an  expanse  aa  serene  as  summer  seas.  We 
had  not  the  odours  nor  the  silken  sails  of  Cleopatra's  barge, 
bnt  we  excelled  her  in  melody  of  sound,  and  distinctness 
of  echo ;  for,  when,  in  the  gayety  of  my  spirits,  I  began 
to  sing,  the  boatman  soon  gave  me  to  understand  that  no 
one  should  sing  in  his  mountain,  without  his  permission  ; 
and,  before  I  had  uttered  three  notes,  he  broke  forth  in 
iuch  a  strain,  that  I  was  contented  to  listen,  and  yield  the 
palm  without  a  contest 

His  voice,  which  was  strong,  clear  and  melodious,  made 
all  those  silent  regions  ring ;  the  long,  vaulted  paasagie 
augmented  the  effect ;  echo  answered  with  great  dintlnct- 
Defl9,  and  had  the  genii  of  the  mountain  been  there,  they 
would  doubtless  have  takeL  passage  with  us,  and  hearken- 
ed to  the  song.  In  the  mean  time  we  began  to  hear  the 
sound  of  a  distant  water- fall,  which  grew  louder  and  loud- 
er, as  we  advanced  under  the  mountain,  till  it  increased 
to  such  a  roaring  noise  that  the  boatman  could  no  longer 
be  heard.  In  this  manner  we  went  on,  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
till  we  arrived  in  a  vast  cavern  formed  there  by  nature. 
The  miners,  as  they  were  blasting  the  rocks,  at  the  time 
when  they  wore  forming  the  vaulted  passage,  accidentally 
opened  their  way  into  this  cavern.  Here  I  discovered  how 
the  canal  was  supplied  with  water ; — I  found  that  it  com- 
Mifafad  with  a  river  ranning  flifmi|^  tlia  cavern  at 
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light  a^glM  with  the  arched  passage,  and  falling  down  a 
precipice  twenty-five  feet  into  a  dark  abyss. 

After  crossing  the  river,  the  arched  way  is  continued  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  on  the  other  side,  making  in  the 
whole  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance.  The  end  of  the  ' 
arch  is  six  hundf^^lbat  below  the  summit  of  the  moun* 
tain.  When  it  is  eodridered  that  all  this  was  eflected  by 
mere  dint  of  hewing  and  blasting,  it  must  be  pronounced 
a  stupendous  performance.  It  took  eleven  years  of  coo- 
Slant  labour  to  effect  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  fortune  of 
the  adventurer  was  consumed,  without  any  discovery  of 
ore,  except  a  very  little  lead,  and,  to  this  day,  this  great 
work  remains  only  a  wonderful  monument  of  human  la- 
bour and  perseverance. 

During  the  whole  period  of  five  years  that  they  contin- 
ued this  work,  aiUr  they  crossed  the  cavern,  they  threw 
the  rubbish  into  the  abyss,  and  it  has  not  sensibly  filled 
it  up. 

They  have  contrived  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  cataract 
by  fixing  a  gate  along  the  ledge  of  rocks  over  which  the 
river  falls.  This  gate  is  raised  by  a  lever,  and  then  the  whole  I 
mass  of  water  in  the  vaulted  passage,  as  well  as'^that  in 
the  river,  presses  forward  towards  {be  cataract.  I  ascend- 
ed a  ladder  made  by  pieces  of  timber  fixed  in  the  sides  of 
the  cavern,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  candle  elevated  on  a  pole, 
I  couid  discover  no  top ;  my  guide  assured  me  that  none 
had  been  found,  although  they  had  ascended  very  high. 
This  cavern  is,  without  exception,  the  most  grand  and  sol- 
emn place  that  I  have  ever  seen.  When  you  view  me  as 
in  the  centre  of  a  mountain,  in  the  midst  of  a  void,  where 
the  regularity  of  the  walls  looks  like  some  vast  rotunda; 
when  you  think  of  a  river  as  flowing  across  the  bottom  of 
this  cavern,  and  falling  abruptly  into  a  profound  abyss, 
with  the  stunning  noise  of  a  cataract ;  when  you  imagine, 
that,  by  the  light  of  a  fire-work  of  gun-powder,  played  off 
on  purpose  to  render  this  darkness  visible,  the  foam  of  the 
cataract  is  illuminated  even  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  abym,  and  the  rays  emitted  by  the  livid  blaie 
of  this  preparation  are  reflected  along  the  dripping  walls 
ol  the  cavern  till  they  are  lost  in  the  darker  regions  abovo. 
you  will  not  woodor  that  such  a  scone  should  seiie  on  fluy 
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whoU  tool,  and  fill  me  with  mwe  and  utonlihaiili*  canN 
ing  me  to  exclaim,  as  I  involuntarily  did,  Mantitm  mn 
Mf  wcrkt.  Lord  Qod  Almighty  ! 

After  aicending  from  the  narigation  mine,  I  attempted 
Id  go  Up  the  front  of  one  of  the  moiinCifaity  with  the  doublo 


purpoie  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  lljAf  ftvm  an  elevated 
pointt  and  of  reaching  the  ancient  cJMHe  But  my  labour 
proved  fmitleas;  the  mountain,  whkh  Av>m  the  valley 
leemed  not  difficult  to  ascend,  proved  to  be  ezcee<3;ng!y 
sleep.  I  toiled  on,  two  thirds  of  the  way  ap«  soA  dndii  g 
it  steeper  and  steeper,  and  still  resolved  not  t*  i^Unquish 
«y  purpose ;  in  the  mean  time  it  grew  dark,  wlisbi  the  de- 
aH  of  twiUght,  and  I  was  suddenly  enveloped  in  aojst  and 
.'ain ;  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  became  very  slipjvftry ; 
I  fell  frequently,  and,  at  length,  a  deep  and  abrupt  chaxu, 
torn  by  the  floods,  completely  arrested  my  progress,  aiK 
compelled  me  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  down,  which  I 
did  with  no  smalj  difficulty.  In  the  midst  of  darkness  and 
rain,  1  reached  the  Castle-lBDy  completely  drenched,  and 
exhaaated  with  fatlg%;e. 


EgulU  ^  ike  WMdem  Dijl^^non  q^  Knowledge. — 

WATX.Ai<D. 

Iv  .jBsequence  of  this  general  d^%ision  of  intelligence, 
■at*  .AS  are  becoming  vasUy  better  *^ualnted  with  the 
}  .yrical,  moral  and  political  conditionc^  of  each  other. 
Whatever  of  any  moment  Is  transacted  In  4ie  legislative 
sjsemblies  of  one  country  is  now  very  eoob  known,  not 
Aerely  to  the  rulers,  but  alao  to  the  people,  of  w^ery  other 
country.  Nay,  an  interesting  occurrence  of  aB>  nature 
eaaiiot  transpire  in  an  insignificant  town  of  Euiv^  or 
Anieriea,  without  finding  its  way,  through  the  mediua.  of 
the  national  journals,  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  Christe^ 
dom.  Every  man  must  now  be  in  a  considerable  degree 
a  speetator  of  the  doings  of  the  world,  or  he  is  soon  very 
6r  In  the  rear  of  the  intelligence  of  the  day.  Indeed,  ¥ 
has  oaly  to  read  a  respectable  newspaper,  and  he  mar  ■-* 
I  of  the  diacoveriee  In  the  aita,  the  dleoiiAM*  ji 
U 
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11m  ■•nttw,  and  the  beariDgi  of  public  opuiion  all  ovti 
:lMworU. 

The  reMoiis  ol*  all  this  may  chiefly  be  fouod  in  that  in- 
creased desire  of  information,  which  characterizes  the  man 
di  siK*iety  in  the  present  age  Intelligence  of  every  kind* 
and  sp«(Uilly  poiitinl  information,  has  become  an  article  of 
profit ;  ajd  when  ooiiee  this  is  the  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  abundantly  supplied.  Besides  this,  it 
is  important  ^,o  remark,  that  the  art  of  navigation  lias  been 
wiihin  a  few  years  materially  improved,  and  commercia! 
rdlations  hare  become  vastly  more  -extensive.  The  estab- 
lishuient  of  picket  ships  between  the  two  continents  h%s 
brought  London  and  Paris  as  near  to  us  as  Pittsburgh  ^ad 
New  Orleans.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that, 
%r(thin  the  next  half  century,  steam  navigation  will  render 
cou'CiunicatioQ  between  the  ports  of  Europe  and  America 
as  frequent,  and  almost  as  regular,  as  that  by  ordinary 
mails.  The  commercial  houses  of  every  nation  are  estab- 
lishing t>Lsir  agencies  in  the  principal  cities  of  every 
other  natioa,  and  thus  binding  together  *he  people  by  every 
tie  of  interest ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  furnishing 
innumerable  channels,  by  which  information  may  be  cir- 
culated among  every  class  9j  ^he  community. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  «xjt>ral  influence  which  nations  are 
exerting  upon  each  o^^v^sr,  is  greater  than  it  has  been  at 
any  antecedent  pcr'jd  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
institutions  of  ov.:  country  are  becomix^<;  known,  almost  of 
necessity,  to  ^svcry  other  country.  Knowledge  provokes 
to  comparif'jn,  and  comparison  leads  to  inflection.  The 
fact  that  vthers  are  liappier  than  themselves  prompts  men 
to  ino/.ure  whence  this  diflercnce  proceeds,  and  how  their 
ow^  melioration  may  be  accomplished.  By  simpiy  looking 
K'tfon  a  free  people,  an  oppressed  people  instinctiveliy  (eel 
hit  they  have  inalienable  rights  ^  and  they  will  nevur  af- 
terwards be  at  rest,  until  the  enjoyment  of  these  rigi^Si 
Is  guarantied  to  them.  Thus  one  form  of  govemmeBt, 
which  in  any  pre-eminent  degree  promotes  the  happiness 
of  man,  is  gradually  but  irresistibly  disseminating  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  constitution,  and,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  eilst* 
•nee»  calf  ng  into  being  those  trains  of  thought,  which  m^d 
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Dd  revolutionize  every  govcruincnt  withia  tlie  sphon 
nfloence,  unUer  which  the  people  are  opprMsed. 
thus  19  it  that  the  field,  iu  which  mind  may  labour, 
r  become  wide  as  the  limits  of  civiUzation.  A  doc- 
Ivanced  by  one  man,  if  it  have  any  claim  to  interest, 
known  to  every  other  man.  The  movement  of  one 
i  DOW  lets  in  motion  the  intellects  of  millions.  We 
w  calculate  upon  effects,  not  upon  a  state  of  a  people, 
n  the  melting,  amalgamating  mass  of  human  na- 
Man  is  now  the  instrument  which  genius  wields  at 
;  it  touches  a  chord  of  the  human  heart,  and  nations 
in  unison.  And  thus  he  who  can  rivet  the  atten- 
a  community  upon  an  elementary  principle  hitherto 
ied  in  politics  or  morals,  or  who  can  bring  an  acknowl- 
ninciple  to  bear  upon  an  existing  abuse,  may,  by  his 
iellectual  might,  with  only  the  assistance  of  the 
raulbrm  the  institutions  of  an  empire  or  a  world, 
juay  respects  the  nations  of  Christendom  coUective- 
Mooming  somewhat  analogous  to  our  own  Federal 
ic  Antiquated  distinctions  are  breaking  away,  and 
duosities  are  subsiding.  The  common  people  of 
it  countries  are  knowing  each  other  better,  esteem- 
^  other  more,  and  attaching  themselves  to  each 
f  Tarioos  manifestations  of  reciprocal  g^ood  will.  It 
eyery  nation  has  still  its  separate  boundaries,  and 
rldual  interests ;  but  the  freedom  of  commercial  in- 
le  Is  allowing  those  interests  to  adjust  themselves 
other,  and  thus  rendering  the  causefi  of  collision  of 
ees  frequent  occurrence.  Local  quctstions  are  be- 
ef less,  and  general  questions  if  rreater  impor- 
Thanks  be  to  God,  men  have  Pt  last  begun  to 
mnd  the  rights,  and  feel  for  the  w  rongs,  of  each 
Mountains  interposed  do  r<o^  90  Hiuch  make  ene- 
nations.  Let  the  trump^^.t  of  slsrm  be  sounded, 
notes  are  now  hearl  by  evevy  nation,  whether  of 
or  Amerira.  Let  *.  voire,  borne  on  the  feeblest 
fell  that  the  nghts  of  man  are  in  danger,  and  it 
rer  valley  and  roounuiin,  across  continent  and  ocean. 
has  vibrated  on  the  ear  of  the  remotest  dweller  in 
ndom.  Let  the  arm  of  oppression  be  raised  to  crush 
bleet  nation  on  earth,  and  there  will  be  heard  every 
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where.  If  not  the  shout  of  defiance,  at  least  the  deep-tooed 
murmur  of  implacable  displeasure.  It  is  the  crj  of  ag- 
grieved, insulted,  much-abused  man.  It  is  Human  Nature 
waking  in  her  might  from  the  slumber  of  ages,  diaUng 
herself  from  the  dust  of  antiquated  institutions,  girdifeg 
herself  for  the  comb«C»  and  going  forth  conquering  and  lo 
conquer ;  and  wo  unto  the  man,  wo  unto  the  dynasty^  w 
nnto  the  party,  and  wo  unto  the  policy,  on  whom  shall  611 
the  scath  of  her  blighting  indignatioiL 


The  Love  qf  human  Estimation. — Buckmiitstkr. 

Is  it  true  that  a  passion  of  such  powerful  and  ymrioufl 
operation,  as  that  we  have  now  been  considering,  is  nr 
where  recommended  *n  Scripture  as  a  motive  of  action  ? 
Are  we  no  where  referred  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  no 
where  expostulated  with  from  a  regard  to  reputation  ?  Are 
there  no  appeals  made  by  any  of  the  messengers  of  God's 
will  to  our  sense  of  shame,  to  our  pride,  to  our  ambition, 
to  our  vanity  ?  Certain  it  is  that  such  appeals  are  at  least 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  Our  Saviour,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
thought  it  hazardous,  in  any  degree,  to  encourage  a  regard 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  a  motive  to  action,  because, 
however  advantageous  might  be  its  operation  in  some  in- 
stances, where  a  higher  principle  was  wanting,  still  the 
most  casual  recommendation  of  a  sentiment  so  natural,  so 
seducing,  and  so  universal,  would  have  been  liable  to  per- 
petual misconstruction  and  abuse. 

Indeed,  no  man  can  read  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour, 
or  of  his  apostles,  without  obser>'ing  how  utterly  they  are 
at  war  with  the  spirit  of  self-aggrandizement  Perhaps, 
however,  you  may  expect,  that  I  should  rtfef  you  to  ex- 
amples where  this  temper  is  clearly  censured  or  punished, 
What  think  you,  then,  of  the  history  of  Herod  Agrlppa  > 
**  On  a  set  day,"  says  the  historian, "  Herod,  arrayed  in  royal 
apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  made  .an  oration  unto  the 
people.  And  the  people  gave  a  shout,  saying.  It  Is  the 
Yoice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man.  And  Immediately  (he 
a^gel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  becanae  he  fare  not  Oed 
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Hm  f  lory ;  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  tlM 
I^MMt"  I  make  no  comments  on  this  story.  It  it  too  sol 
•mo.  Think  only,  if  such  was  the  punishment  of  a  maa 
for  accepting  the  idolatrous  flattery  offered  him,  can  they 
be  guiltless  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  who  cannot  live  but 
opon  the  honey  of  adulation,  and  whose  whole  life  is  but 
a  continual  series  of  contrivances  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
multitude,  a  continual  preference  of  the  gloiy  of  themselves 
to  the  glory  of  their  Creator  i  Is  not  ^is  example  of  the 
requisitions  of  the  Gospel  sufficient  ?  Read  then  the  dread- 
ful woes  denounced  against  the  Jewish  rulers,  not  merely 
because  they  did  not  receive  our  Saviour,  nor  merely  be- 
cauao  Aey  were  continually  meditating  his  destruction; 
but  because  they  did  all  their  works  to  be  seen  of  men. 

Bat  as  nothing,  perhaps,  is  gained  in  point  of  practical 
improvement,  by  pushing  these  principles  of  indifference 
to  the  world  to  an  extreme,  or  in  declaiming  indiscrimi 
nately  against  any  prevailing  sentiment  of  extensive  influ- 
ence, bewre  we  consider  the  restrictions  under  which  the 
kvo  of  fame  should  be  laid  in  the  mind  of  a  Christian,  we 
will,  ••  we  proposed,  endeavour  to  ascertain,  and  candidly 
lo  aUow,  all  those  didvantages,  which  may  result  from  this 
rogird  to  the  opinion  of  others,  when  more  pure  and  evan- 
gelical motives  are  either  wanting  or  not  sufficiently  es- 
tablishod. 

Here,  then,  we  will  allow,  that  much  of  the  real  as  well 
as  fictitious  excellence,  which  has  adorned  the  world,  may 
be  traced,  in  some  degree,  to  the  principle  of  emulation. 
We  allow,  that  it  calls  forth  the  energies  of  the  young 
Bhid ;  that  it  matures  in  our  colleges  and  schools  some  of 
the  oarliest  products  of  youthful  capacity ;  and  that  it  of- 
ttn  Incalculable  aid  to  the  lessons  and  to  the  discipline  of 
iBstmcters.  When  we  look  at  our  libraries,  we  can  hard- 
ly fiad  a  volume,  which  does  not,  in  a  measure,  owe  iti 
■ppoarance  to  the  love  of  fame.  When  we  gaze  on  the 
rains  of  ancient  magnificence,  or  the  rare  remains  of  an* 
cient  skill,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  we  owe  these  to 
the  Infloence  of  emulation.  Nay,  more,  when  we  read  the 
fives  of  great  men,  and  are  lost  in  wonder  at  their  aston 
kUng  intellectual  supremacy,  we  are  compelled  tn  sa* 
hiowMge,  that  for  this  wi  «rA  partly  IndAbled  to  the  lovo 
1.5* 
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of  fame.  We  acknowledge,  also,  that  it  often  rappliea  suo* 
ceaafully  the  place  of  nobler  motives ;  and  that,  notwlth* 
standing  the  evils  which  grow  out  of  its  abuse,  the  world 
would  suffer  from  its  utter  extinction.  For  the  weight  of 
public  opinion  is  sometimes  thrown  into  the  scale  of  truth. 
We  know  that  the  popular  sentiment  will  sometimes  con- 
trol the  tyranny  of  the  powerful,  and  counteract  the  Influ- 
ence of  wealth ;  that  it  restrains  sometimes  the  madness 
of  lust,  and  sometimes  the  cunning  of  malevolence.  We 
are  also  sensible,  that  the  influence  of  a  regard  to  reputa- 
tion is  often  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  social  inter- 
course. To  a  deference  to  the  world's  opinion,  and  to  i 
love  of  its  good  will,  are  we  to  attribute  much  of  that  po- 
liteness and  propriety,  which  are  discoverable  in  manners, 
and  much  of  that  courtesy,  which,  by  habitual  observance, 
sheds  perhapr«,at  length,  a  favourable  influence  on  the  dispo- 
sition. It  is  this,  which  brings  down  the  haughty  to  con- 
descension, and  softens  !he  rough  into  gentleness.  It  is 
this  which  sometimes  checks  the  offensiveness  of  vanity, 
and  moderates  the  excess  of  selfishness.  It  causes  thou- 
sands to  appear  kind,  who  would  otherwise  be  rude,— and 
honourable,  who  would  otherwise  be  base. 

These  genial  effects  upon  the  intercourse  of  society  are 
sufficient  to  induce  us  to  retain  the  love  of  human  estiraa- 
tion  in  the  number  of  lawful  motives.  It  was  probably  t 
view  of  some  of  these  influences  partially  supplying  the  place 
of  real  benevolence,  which  induced  the  apostle  sometimet 
to  recommend  a  regard  to  human  opinion.  He  advises  the 
Roman  converts  to  "  provide  things  honourable  in  the  eyes 
of  all  men.**  To  the  Philippians,  after  recommending  all 
things  honest,  just,  pure,  and  lovely,  he  ventures  also  to 
add  *^  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report.**  Nay,  more; 
he  says  not  only,  "  if  there  be  any  virtue,**  but  "  if  there 
be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.*'  We  believe  this  if 
the  most  decisive  testimony  of  approbation,  which  can  bt 
gathered  from  the  Scripture.  We  will  add,  also,  in  favour 
of  the  useful  operation  of  this  universal  passion,  that  it 
perhaps  cannot  be  completely  engaged,  like  all  Ae  other 
passions,  on  the  side  of  vice.  For  the  highest  degree  of 
moral  depravity  is  consistent  only  with  an  utter  insensi- 
bility to  the  opinion  of  the  world;  and- we  are  willing  to 
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bdleye,  who,  that,  were  it  net  for  this,  the  form  ind  pro* 
iSuiiOD  of  ChristiaDity  would  be  more  frequently  outr^ed 
thMXk  it  now  is,  by  those  who  secretly  detest  iL 

And  now,  after  all  these  acknowledgments,  what  new 
merit  is  conceded  to  our  favourite  passion  ?  Aftec  it  has 
Jone  its  utmost,  it  can  only  quicken  the  energies  of  the 
nind,  restrain  sometimes  the  other  passions,  aflbrd  occa- 
sional aid  to  the  cause  of  order  and  propriety,  soften  some  of 
the  asperities  of  social  intercourse,  and  perhaps  keep  the 
■nner  from  open  and  hardened  profligacy.  But  it  cannot 
purify  the  affections,  melt  the  hardness  of  the  heart,  an^ 
break  its  selfishness,  or  elevate  its  desires  to  the  region  of 
purity  and  peace. 

We  have  seen  that  this  regard  to  human  estimation, 
though  a  principle  of  universal,  1  had  almost  said  of  infi- 
nite Influence,  is  confined  to  very  narrow  liiQits  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Is  there  nothing,  then,  provided  to  sup- 
ply tho  place  of  so  powerful  an  agent  in  the  formation  of 
the  human  character?  Is  there  nothing  left  to  awaken 
the  ambition  of  the  Christian,  to  rouse  him  from  sloth  and 
unlTersal  indifference,  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  his 
mind,  and  to  urge  him  forwai^  in  the  career  of  holiness  ? 
Yes ;  if  we  will  listen  to  the  language  of  an  apostle,  whose 
history  proclaims  that  his  passions  were  not  asleep,  that  his 
emulation  was  not  quenched  by  the  profession  of  Christi- 
anity, and  whose  spirit  ever  glowed  with  a  most  divine 
enthusiasm^ — I  say,  if  we  listen  to  him,  we  shall  find  that 
thero  is  enough  to  stimulate  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
and,  finally,  to  satiate  the  most  burning  thirst  of  glory. 
Tee.  **  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
faito  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  the  things  which  God 
bath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  Yes,  our  whole 
progress  here,  through  all  the  varieties  of  honour  and  of 
dialMMMNir,  of  eril  report  and  of  good  report,  is  a  spectacle 
Is  angels  and  to  men.  We  are  coming  into  "  an  innumerable 
eompaDy  of  angels,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  per- 
fect, and  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and 
to  Ged,  the  Judge  of  all.'*  These  have  been  the  spectators 
tf  Mir  course,  and  from  such  we  are  to  receive  glory,  and 
r,  and  Immortality. 
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Extract  from  an  jtddreu  im  retirmg  from  the  publk 
Service  qf  the  United  9UUe$  ef  America. — W  a  sh- 
in otom. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  intended  ft 
terminate  the  career  of  my  public  liie,  my  feelings  do  not 
permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment  of  that 
debt  of  gratitude  which  1  owe  to  my  beloved  country*  im 
the  many  honours  it  has  conferred  upon  me  ;  stilt  more  fbt 
the  steadlast  confidence  with  which  it  has  supported  me ; 
and  for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing ray  inviolable  attachment,  by  services  faithful  and 
persevering,  though  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal 
If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country  from  these  services, 
let  it  always  be  remembered  to  your  praise,  as  an  instnictiw 
example  in  our  annals,  that,  under  circumstances  in  which 
the  passions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to. 
mislead,  amidst  appearances  somewhat  dubious,  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  often  discouraging,  in  situations  in  which  not 
unfrequently  want  of  success  has  countenanced  the  spirit 
of  criticism, — the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the  essen- 
tial prop  of  the  eflforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plana,  by 
which  they  were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated  with  this 
idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  stronf^ 
incitement  to  unceasing  prayers,  that  Heaven  may  continua 
to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence ;  that  yoar 
union  and  brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual ;  that  dM 
free  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  ha 
sacredly  maintained;  that  its  administration,  in  every 
department,  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue ;  that»  M 
in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  States,  under  l| 
the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so  care«  | 
ful  a  preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use,  of  this  blessing, 
as  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommending  it  ts 
the  applause,  the  affection,  and  adoption,  of  every  natioa 
which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude  for 
your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  tLs 
apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  mSi 
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ecask>9  like  Uie  present,  to  offer  to  your  loleinB 
iliUion,  and  to  recominenU  to  your  freq-ient  review, 
Btiments,  which  are  the  result  of  much  reflectioa, 
lOimsiderable  observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
>rf«nt  to  the  permanence  of  your  felicity  as  a  peo- 
b^se  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom* 
c«ii  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings 
tiag  friend,  who  can  possibly  have  no  motive  to  bits 
isel.  Nor  can  1  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it« 
lulgent  reception  of  my  sentiinents  on  a  former* 
disaimilar  occasion. 


I  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  potitical 
ij,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism, 
idld  labour  to  subvert  these  g^eat  pillars  of  human 
m — these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and 

The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man, 
»  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not 
,  Ibeir  connexions  with  private  and  public  felicity, 
mply  be  asked,  where  is  the  security  for  property, 
itation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation 
he  oaths,  which  are  the  instruments  of  iuvestiga- 
MNirts  of  justice  ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge 
NMition,  that  morality  can  ^  maintained  without 

Whatever  may  be  eonced^  to  the  influence  of 
education  oa  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason 
^rience  both  forbid  us  lo  expect  that  national 
'  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principles, 
tuhstantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  ne- 
•prlng  of  popular  government.  The  rule,  indeed, 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species  of  free 
MDt  Who,  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look 
lillerence  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundetion  oi 
le? 

oto,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
JOS  for  the  general  diflfiision  of  knowledge.  In 
m  as  the  structure  of  a  government  givea  force  te 
pinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opiiSoa  should  be 
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Ob«erve  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nttkHif ;  C^* 
tivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all ;  religion  and  morality 
•njoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  tbai  gix>d  poUoy  does  not 
«qu)iUy  cnjojij  it  ?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free«  enlight* 
encdr  ^nd,  at  no  dbtaiit  {>eri<Hl,  a  great  QstJoOp  to  gi^e  14 
tuankind  ihe  iiia|^naniiiiou9  and  too  novel  example  of  a  peo^ 
p\K  aJwayfl  guitied  by  nn  ritT'te^i  jn-^ik^  and  beiicYolciicui^ 
Who  can  doubt,  that,  in  the  course  of  time  and  tbiags,  the 
frnKs  of  iijfh  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  tutuporary 
advantages  \i  hlch  niight  be  lost  by  a  stnady  jMJheretice  tc 
it  ?  Can  it  be,  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  per- 
manent felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  ezperi* 
ment,  at  leojrt,  is  rccatamcnded  by  every  sentiment  which 
ennobles  human  nature.  Alas !  is  it  reodered  imoossible  by 
Its  vices  ? 


In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an 
old  nnd  mffcclbnate  friend  dnre  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish  ;  that  they 
will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  has  hitherto 
narked  the  destiny  of  etiiplre^.  But  if  may  even  flatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productlTe  of  some  parllAl  benc> 
fit,  some  occassional  gooil  that  they  may  tiow  and  ihett 
recur,  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spint,  to  warn  agninst 
Ihe  miiichiefs  of  fortflgn  intrtj^ie,  to  guard  against  the  in^ 
postures  of  pretended  patrioiiem  this  hope  will  be  a  full 
recompense  for  that  stoIicLtude  for  your  wel£u«,  by  which 
they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  ofAcial  duties,  I  have 
been  guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  oUk  r  eviiLSeiHt:^  of  my  oonduef 
must  witness  to  you  and  the  world.  To  myself  die  aanir 
ancj  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  leai 
SKLiEVED  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

Though  i  in  reviewing  the  incii1cnt«  of  my  admtnlitrativ 
I  am  unci>nscious  of  Jntentiond   error   I  nm  neverlhel* 
too  sensible  of  my  dofects  not  to  think  it  probable  thai 
may  have  commit  ted   many  error?.     Whatever  (hey  » 
be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  and  mftlf 
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fhe  erOs  to  which  thej  mmy  tend.  I  shall  also  cirry  witk 
mm  the  hope,  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  riew 
uaem  with  indulgence ;  and  that,  after  forty-five  years  of 
my  life  dedicated  to  its  service  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  obliv^i(on, 
I  u  mjrself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest 
I  Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  and 

I      actuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards  H,  which  is  so  natu- 
ral to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself 
I      and  his  progenitors  for  several    generations,  I  anticipate 
'      with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat,  in  which  1  promise 
mjTself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of 
partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  government, — the  ever 
favourite  object  of  my  heart, — and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labours,  and  dangers. 
United  Siata,  September  I7lh,  1796. 


Speech  aher  the  Grave  of  Blaeh  Buffaloe,  Chief  of  the 
Teton  Tribe  of  Indians, — JQio  Elk  Maha  Chikf. 

Do  not  grieve.  Misfortunes  will  happen  to  the  wisest 
nod  beat  men.  Death  will  come,  and  alwajrs  comes  out  of 
meMaotx.  It  is  the  command  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  all 
iiatloiie  and  people  must  obey.  What  has  passed,  and  can- 
not be  prevented,  should  not  be  grieved  for.  Be  not 
diseoaraged  or  displeased,  then,  that,  in  visiting  your  father 
liere,  you  have  lost  your  chief.  A  misfortune  of  this  kind 
may  never  again  befall  you ;  but  this  would  have  attended 
yoQ,  perhaps,  at  your  own  village.  Five  times  have  I 
▼ialted  this  land,  and  never  returned  with  sorrow  or  pain. 
Mkfertunes  do  not  flourish  particularly  in  our  path.  They 
l^row  every  where.  What  a  misfortune  for  me,  that  I 
«90ald  not  have  died  this  day,  instead  of  the  chief  that  lies 
Velbre  us !  The  trifling  loss  my  nation  would  have  sus- 
tained in  my  death,  would  have  been  doubly  paid  fur  by 
the  bimoors  of  my  burial.  They  would  have  wiped  off 
•very  thing  like  regret.  Instead  of  bemg  covered  with  « 
cWiid  of  sorrow,  my  warriors  would  have  felt  ^e  sunshine 
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«r  Joy  in  their  hearts.  To  me  it  woaM  have  booa  a  mm^ 
glorious  occurrence.  Hereafter,  when  1  die  at  bonM« 
instead  of  a  noble  grave  and  a  grand  procewoo — the  rolling 
music  and  the  thundering  cannon — with  a  flag  waring  at 
my  head^ — I  shall  be  wrapt  in  a  robo— «i  old  rabe  per* 
hape--«nd  hoisted  on  a  slender  scailbkl  to  the  whistling 
winds,  soon  to  be  blown  to  the  earth — my  flesh  to  he  de« 
roured  by  the  wolves,  and  my  bones  rattled  on  the  plaia 
by  the  wild  beasts. 

Chief  of  the  soldiers* — your  labours  have  not  boon  la 
vain.  Your  attention  shall  not  be  forgotten.  My  natioa 
shall  know  the  respect  that  is  paid  over  the  dead.  When 
I  return  I  will  echo  the  sound  of  your  guns. 


Speech  of  Ho-NA-TU-wvs,  or  Fakmu's  BnoTHkik  | 

Thk  sachems,  chie&,  and  warriors  of  the  Seneca  natioD  i 

to  the   sachems  and  chiefs   assembled    about  the    great  .', 

council-fire  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Brothers — As  you  are  once  more  assembled  in  councfl  '  I 

for  the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  yourselves  and  justice  ') 

to  your  country,  we,  your  brothers,  the  sachems,  chie&i  1 1 

and  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation,  request  you  to  open  h 

your  ears,  and  give  attention  to  our  voice  and  wishes.  .1 

Brothers — You  will  recollect  the  late  contest  between  \ ' 

you  and  your  father,  the  great  king  of  England.  This 
contest  threw  the  inhabitants  of  this  whole  island  into  a 
great  tumult  and  commotion,  like  a  raging  whirlwind* 
which  tears  up  the  trees,  and  tosses  to  and  fro  the  leaves* 
so  that  no  one  knows  from  whence  they  come,  or  whta 
they  will  faU. 

Brothers ^This  whirlwind  was  so  directed  by  the  Great 
Spirit  above,  as  to  throw  into  our  arms  two  of  your  infiuit 
children,  Jasper  Parrish  and  Horatio  Jones.  We  adoftod 
them  into  our  families,  and  made  them  our  children.  Wo 
loved  them  and  nourished  them.  They  lived  with  Oi 
many  years.      At  length  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  In  the 

*  Golftnel  Mmer. 
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irkirlwind — and  it  was  still.*  A  clear  ami  uniuterrupted 
sky  api>earcd.  The  path  of  peace  was  opcDed,  and  the 
chain  of  friendship  was  once  more  made  bright.  Thea 
these,  our  adopted  children,  left  us  to  seek  their  relations. 
M'%  wished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and  promised,  if  they 
would  return  and  live  in  our  country,  to  give  each  of  them 
a  seal  of  land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon. 

Brother*— They  have  returned,  and  have  for  several 
years  past  been  serviceable  to  us  as  interpreters.  We  still 
feel  our  hearts  beat  with  affection  for  them,  and  now  wish 
to  fulfil  the  promise  we  made  them,  and  to  reward  them 
for  their  services.  We  have  therefore  made  up  our  minds 
to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  square  miles  of  land  lying  on  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  about  three  miles  below  Black  Rock. 

Brothers — We  have  now  made  known  to  you  our  minds. 
We  expect  and  earnestly  request,  that  you  will  permit  our 
friends  to  receive  this  our  gift,  and  will  make  the  same  goo4 
to  them,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  your  nation. 

Brothers— Why  should  you  hesitate  to  make  our  mindi 
easy  with  regard  to  thb  our  request  ?  To  you  it  is  but  t 
little  thing ;  and  have  you  not  complied  with  the  request^ 
and  confirmed  the  gift,  of  our  brothers  the  Oneiilas,  the 
Onoodagas,  and  Cayugas,  to  their  interpreters  ?  and  shall 
we  ask,  and  not  be  heard  ? 

Brothers — We  send  you  this  our  speech,  to  which  we 
expect  your  answer  before  the  breaking  up  of  your  great 
couacU-fire. 


Mdieaiion  of  ^apoletm,  and  Retiremeni  qf  Lt/ayette.  — 
TiCKNon. 

At  last,  on  the  21st  of  June,  Bonaparte  arrived  from 
Waterloo,  a  defeated  and  a  desperate  man.  He  was 
•IrcMiy  determined  to  dissolve  the  representative  body, 
ttid,  aisuming  the  whole  dictatorship  of  the  country,  play 
at  least  one  deep  and  bloody  game  for  power  and  success. 
tssM  of  his  council,  and  among  the  rest  Regnault  de  St 

•Ood  said,  Lei  them  to  Ufht ;  and  tliere  wm  light. 
10 
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lean  d'Angely,  who  were  oppoMcd  to  this  violent  meafur^ 
iiiformcU  Lafayette  that  it  would  be  taken  instantly,  ani 
that  in  two  hoars  the  chamber  of  representatives  wouU 
cease  to  exist.  There  was,  of  course,  not  a  moment  left 
for  uoDsultation  or  advice ;  the  emperor  or  tbe  chamber 
muat  fall  that  morning.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  seaaioo 
was  opened,  Lafayette,  with  the  same  clear  courage,  and 
in  the  same  spirit  of  self-devotion,  with  which  he  had 
stood  at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly  tn  1792,  /nmedi- 
ately  ascended  the  tribune,  for  the  first  time  for  twenty 
years,  and  said  these  few  words ;  which,  assuredly,  wouM 
have  been  his  death  warrant,  if  he  had  not  been  supported 
in  them  by  the  assembly  he  addressed  : 

**  When,  aflcr  an  interval  of  many  years,  I  raise  a  voice, 
which  the  friends  of  free  institutions  will  still  recognise,  I 
feel  myself  called  upon  to  speak  to  you  only  of  tfie  dan- 
gers of  the  country,  which  you  alone  have  now  the  power 
to  save.  Sinister  intimations  have  been  heard  ;  they  are 
unfortunately  confirmed.  This,  therefore,  is  the  momea' 
for  us  to  gather  round  the  ancient  tri-coloured  standards 
the  standard  of  '89 ;  the  standard  of  freedom,  of  equal 
rights,  and  of  public  order.  Permit,  then,  gentlemen,  a 
veteran  in  this  sacred  cause,  one  who  has  always  been  a 
9ti  anger  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  to  offer  you  a  few  prepar* 
atory  resolutions,  whose  absolute  necessity,  I  trust,  yoa 
feel  as  I  do.*' 

These  resolutions  declared  the  chamber  to  be  In  perma- 
nent session,  and  all  attempts  to  dissolve  it,  high  treason ; 
and  they  also  called  for  the  four  principal  minbters  to  come 
to  the  chamber  and  explain  the  state  of  affairs.  Bonaparte 
is  said  to  have  been  much  agitated  when  word  was  brought 
him  simply  that  Lafayette  was  in  the  tribune;  and  hto 
fears  were  certainly  not  ill  founded  ;  for  these  resolutions, 
which  were  at  once  adopted,  both  by  the  representattvei 
and  the  peers,  substantially  divested  him  of  his  power,  ait 
left  him  merely  a  factious  and  dangerous  individual  in  tb 
midst  of  a  distracted  state. 

He  hesitated  during  (he  whole  day  as  to  the  conrae  h 
should  pursue ;  hnt,  at  last,  hoping  that  the  eloquence  ol 
Lucien,  which  had  saved  him  on  ti«e  18th  Brumaire,  mi|hl 
be  found  no  less  effectual  now,  hA  sent  him,  with  three  otneff 
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mlaisten  to  the  chamber.  Just  at  the  beg^inniiig  of  the 
«Tei]iiig ;  havinxf  first  obtained  a  Tote  that  ull  should  past 
in  Mcret  session      It  was  certainly  a  most  perilous  crisis. 
Reports  were  spread  abroad  that  the  popukce  of  the  faux- 
bourgt  had  been  excited,  and  were  arming  themselves.    It 
was  iHsHeved,  too,  with  no  little  probability,  that  Bomparte 
%rou!d  march  against  the  chamber,  as  be  had  formerly 
inarched  against    the  council  of  five   hundred,  and  di:*- 
pcrse  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet     At  all  events,  it  was 
•  contest  for  existence,  and  no  man  could  feel  his  life  safe. 
At  this  moment  Lucien  rose,  and,  in  the  doubtful  and 
gloomy  light  which  two  vast  torches  shed  through  the 
hall,  and  over  the  pale  and  anxious  features  of  the  mem- 
bers, made  a  partial  exposition  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
the  projects  and  hopes  he  still  entertained.     A  deep  and 
I>ainfiil  silence  followed.     At  length  Mr.  Jay,  well  known 
above   twenty  years  ago  in   Boston,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Renaud,  as  a  teacher  of  the  French  language,  and 
an  able  writer  in  one  of  the  public  newspapers  of  that  city, 
ascended  the  tribune,  and,  in  a  long  and  vehement  speech 
of  great  eloquence,  exposed  the  dangers  of  the  country, 
and  ended  by  proposing  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  empe- 
ror, demanding  his  abdication.     Lucien  immediately  fol- 
lowed.    He  never  showed  more  power,  or  a  more  impas- 
sioned eloquence.     His  purpose  was  to  prove  that  France 
^as  still  devoted  to  the  emperor,  and  that  its  resources 
were  still  equal  to  a  contest  with  the  allies.     "  It  in  not 
Napoleon,"  he  cried,  "  that  is  attacked  ;   it  is  the  French 
people.     And  a  proposition  is  now  made  to  this  people  to 
abandon  their   emperor;    to  expose    the    French    na(ion, 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  world,  to  a  severe  judgment  on 
its  levity   and  inconstancy.     No,  sir,  the  honour  of  this 
nation   shall   never   be   so  compromised!"      On  hearing 
these  words,  LaCayette  rose.     He  did  not  go  to  the  tribune, 
but  spoke,  contrary  to  rule  and  custom,  from  his  place. 
His  manner  was  perfectly  calm,  but  marked  with  the.ver; 
spirit  of  rebuke ;    and  he  addressed  himself,  not  to  the 
president,  but  directly  to  Lucien :  "  The  assertion,  whirh 
has  just  been  uttered,' is  a  calumny.      Who  shall  dare  to 
acense  the  French  nation  of  inconstancy  to  the  emperor 
NtpdeoQ  ?    That  nation  had  followed  his  bloody  fooUtepa 
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..•c    assembly,    which    could 
Lafayette   ended,    Lucien    hiii 
him,  and,  without  resuming  h'n 

It  was  (leterniiucd  to  appoint 
hers  from  each  chamber,  to  luei 
ministers,  and  deliberate  in  con> 
be   taken.     This  body  sat  dui 
presidency  of  Cnmbaceres,  trch* 
Lafayette  mored,  that  a  dppatatk 
leoQ,  demanding  his    abdication 
refused  to  put  the  iiiotion»  but  it  i 
it  had  been  fiinnally  carried.    ' 
22d,  the  emperor  eent  In  his  abdk 
on  the  committee  that  went  to  tl 
him  lor  it  on  behalf  of  the  oatloo. 

A  crude,  provisional  f^emmei 
by  the  two  chambers,  which  last* 
whose  principal  moMure  was  the  i 
the  allied  powers,  of  which  Lafit] 
'  endeavour  to  stop  the  invasioo  of  f 
failed,ashad  been  foreseeo ;  Paris  i 
July,  and  what  remained  of  the  repi 
which  Bonaparte  had  created  for 
which  Lafayette  had  turned  agaii 
wards  dissolved.  Its  doors  were 
morning  of  the  8th,  but  by  what  w 
known ;  and  the  members  met  at  La 
their  formal  protest,  and  went  aui« 

Lafayette  i*»«—^* 
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been  twice  elected  to  the  chamber  of  defm- 
1  his  votes  has  shown  himself  constant  to  hii 
pies.  When  the  ministry  proposed  to  estab- 
hip  of  the  press,  he  resisted  them  in  an  able 

Lafayette  was  never  a  factious  nw%  and 
M*  never  made  any  further  oppodtion  fl^tbe 
of  things  in  France,  than  his  conscieneo  aad 
ee  required.  That  he  does  not  approve  the 
tution  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  political  priu- 
anagement  of  the  eiisting  government,  his 
tpQty,  and  his  whole  life,  plainly  show  ;  and 
f  and  temperate  opposition  is  matter  of  serious 
I  &mily  now  on  the  throne  is  apparent,  from 
lowarda  him  during  the  last  nine  years,  and 
nent  of  the  public  press  since  he  has  been  in 

If  he  chose  to  make  himself  a  tribune  of  the 
|ht  at  any  moment  become  formidable ;  but 
sr  to  the  progress  of  general  intelligence  and 
MB  throughout  the  nation,  which  he  feels 
ist  bring  his  oountry  to  the  practically  free 
ae  has  always  been  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life 
€  it.  To  this  great  result  he  looks  forward, 
I  Stael  has  well  sakl  of  him,  with  the  entire 
dous  man  enjoys  in  a  future  life ;  but  when 
OS  and  impatient  to  hasten  onward  to  it,  he 
)  tempered  by  long  experience  stirring  within 
ams  him,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Mil* 
•J  also  serve,  whq  only  stand  and  wait " 


»  "  JS^QMrion.'**— JosiAH  QuiircT,  Juw. 

reflect  on  the    exalted   character  of   the 
M,  on  the  fortitude  of  our  illustrious  prede- 


t  of  thi*  eitTMt  was  peMlvhed  In  the  Boston  Gsxetta 
17,  on  neoivinf  Inftmrallonof  threslonlng  idipoitfnini 
renalndsr  appeared  in  Octolwr,  1768.  wlien  British 
ed  In  Boaton,  and  taken  poasewnlon  of  P^^nenfl  Ilan. 
incoB  intended  to  Inaplra  tbe  m*^'      ^%  alanB  and 
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cBsmrs,  oo  the  noble  8tnig:ples  of  the  late  memmHt 
period,  and  from  these  reflecuons,  when,  by  a  oataral 
transition,  1  contemplate  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  pretent 
day,  my  heart  is  alternately  torn  with  doubt  and  hop^, 
despondency  and  terror.  Can  the  true,  generous  magna- 
nUnky  of  British  heroes  be  entirely  lost  in  their  degene- 
rate progeny?  Is  the  genius  of  liberty,  which  ao  latt 
inflamed  our  bosoms,  fled  forever  ? 

An  attentive  observer  of  the  deportment  of  some  garlic- 
olar  persons  in  this  metropolis  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  that 
the  grand  point  was  gained ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  people 
was  entirely  broken  to  the  yoke ;  that  all  America  was 
subjugated  to  bondage.  Already  the  miniona  of  power  hi 
fancy  fatten  and  grow  wanton  on  the  spoils  of  tiie  land. 
They  insolently  toss  the  head,  and  put  on  the  air  of  con-  . 
tempt,  ous  disdain.  In  the  imaginary  possession  of  lord- 
ships and  dominions,  these  potentates  and  powers  dare  tell 
us,  that  our  only  hope  is  to  crouch,  to  cower  under,  and  to 
kiss,  the  iron  rod  of  oppression.  Precious  sample  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  temper  of  those  who  are  destined  to  be  our 
lords  and  masters ! 

Be  not  deceived,  my  countrymen.  Believe  not  tfiese 
venal  hirelings,  when  they  would  cajole  you  by  their  sub- 
tilties  into  submission,  or  frighten  you  by  their  vapooringi 
into  compliance.  When  they  strive  to  flatter  ywi  by  the 
terms  "  moderation  and  prudence,"  tell  them  that  calmness 
and  deliberation  are  to  guide  the  judgment ;  courage  and 
intrepidity  command  the  action.  When  they  endeavour  to 
make  us  "perceive  our  inability  to  oppose  our  mother 
country,"  let  us  boldly  answer ; — In  defence  of  our  dvil 
and  religious  rights,  we  dare  oppose  the  world ;  with  the 
God  of  armies  on  our  side,  even  the  God  who  fought  our 
fathers'  battles,  we  fear  not  the  hour  of  trial,  though  the 
hosts  of  our  enemies  should  cover  the  field  like  locusts. 
If  this  be  enthusiasm,  we  will  live  and  die  eathusiasta. 

Blandishments  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will  threats  of 
a  "  halter**  intimidate.  For,  under  God,  we  are  deter- 
mined, that  wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever  we 
shall  be  called  to  make  our  exit,  we  will  die  freemen. 
Well  do  we  know  that  all  the  regalia  of  this  world  cannot 
dlenify  the  death  of  a  villain,  nor  diminish  the  Isnomlny, 
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irltli  which  a  flaye  shall  quit  existence.  Neither  can  U 
tiial  the  unblemished  honour  of  a  son  of  freedom,  though 
lie  should  make  his  departure  on  the  already  prepared  glb- 
bst,  or  be  dra|(ged  to  the  newly  erected  scaffold  for  eiecu- 
tisn.  With  the  plaudits  of  his  conscience  he  will  g»  off 
the  stage.  A  crown  of  joy  and  Immortality  shtU  te'Ml 
reward.  The  history  of  his  life  his  children  shall  «hm- 
rate.    The  Tlrtues  of  their  sire  shall  ezdte  their  emula- 


If  there  eTer  was  a  time,  this  Is  the  hour,  for  America!  0 
10  rouse  themselves,  and  exert  erery  ability.  Their  all  is 
tt  a  hasard,  and  the  die  of  fste  spins  doubtful.  In  vain 
do  we  talk  of  magnanimity  and  heroism,  in  vain  do  we 
trace  a  descent  from  the  worthies  of  the  earth,  if  we  inherit 
not  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors.  Who  is  he  that  boasteth 
of  his  patriotism  ?  Has  he  vanquished  luxury,  and  sub- 
dued the  worMly  pride  of  his  heart  ?  Is  he  not  still  drink- 
ing the  poisonous  draught,  and  rolling  the  sweet  morsel 
under  his  tongue  ?  He  who  cannot  conquer  die  little  van- 
ity of  his  heart,  and  deny  the  delicacy  of  a  debauched 
palate,  let  him  lay  his  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and  his  mouth 
inthedttsL 

Now  b  the  time  for  this  people  to  summon  every  aid, 
human  and  divine ;  to  exhibit  every  moral  virtue,  and  call 
lorth  every  Christian  grace.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
the  Innocence  of  the  dove,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  lion, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  will  yet  save  us  from  the  jaws 
of  destmctlon. 

Where  is  the  boasted  liberty  of  EnglUhmen,  if  property 
may  be  disposed  of,  charters  suspended,  assemblies  dissolv- 
ed, and  every  valued  right  annihilated,  at  the  uncontrol- 
lable will  of  an  external  power  ?  Does  not  every  man,  who 
feeb  one  ethereal  spark  yet  glowing  In  hb  bosom,  find  hb 
indignation  kindle  at  the  bare  imagination  of  such  wrongs  ? 
What  woald  be  our  sentiments  were  thb  Imagination  real- 


Did  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Britons  swell  our  veins,  did 
the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  inhabit  our  breasts,  should  we 
»  a  moment  in  preferring  death  to  a  miserable  exiatp 
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Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nttloHfl;  e»f 
tivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all ;  religion  and  mortUtjr 
enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  doea not 
equally  enjoin  it  ?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enllghl* 
ened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  glTe  te 
mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  eiample  of  a  peo« 
pie  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence 
Who  can  doubt,  that,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the 
fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary 
advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  tc 
it  ?  Can  it  be,  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  per- 
manent felicity  of  a  naUon  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experi- 
ment, at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which 
ennobles  human  nature.  Alas !  b  it  rendered  imoossible  by 
Its  vices  ? 


In  ofTering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an 
old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish ;  that  they 
will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  has  hitherto 
narked  the  destiny  of  empires.  But  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  bene- 
fit, some  occasional  good  ;  that  they  may  now  and  then 
recur,  to  nio<Ierate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against 
the  mischiefs  of  foreign  mtrigue,  to  guard  against  the  in^ 
postures  of  pretended  patriotism  ;  this  hope  will  be  a  full 
recompense  for  that  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  by  which 
they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have 
been  guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my  conduct 
must  witness  to  you  and  the  world.  To  myself  the  lasur- 
ancj  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  ai  least 
■ELiEVED  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  adminbtration, 
I  am  unconscious  of  Intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless 
too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  1 
may  have  committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may 
be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  and  mrtlgate 
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file  evils  to  which  thef  may  tend.  I  shall  siso  c%ny  widb 
«M  the  hope,  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
i'  sjfem  with  indulgence ;  and  that,  after  forty-five  years  of 
I  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
I         fiults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblli^lpn, 

■■  myself  must  aooo  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest 
I  Relying  oo  its  kindness  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  and 

actuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards  H,  which  is  so  natu- 
ral to  .a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself 
and  his  progenitors  for  several  generations,  I  anticipate 
with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat,  in  which  1  promise 
myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the.  sweet  enjoyment  of 
partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  government, — the  ever 
ftvourite  object  of  my  heart, — and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labours,  and  dangers. 
I  Umied  ataieM,  September  I7th,  1796. 


1 1  Speech  aher  the  Grave  of  Black  Buffialoe,  Chief  of  the 

Tetcn  Tribe  of  Indians. — Qio  Elk  Maha  Chixf. 

DoDot  griere.     Misfortunes  will  happen  to  the  wisest 

1 1  and  best  men.     Death  will. come,  and  always  comes  out  of 

,1  season.     It  is  die  command  of  the  Great  Spirit  snd  all 

11  natioiis  and  people  must  obey.     What  has  passed,  and  ean- 

I  not  be  prerented,  should  not  be  grieved  for.       Be   not 

I I  discouraged  or  displeased,  then,  that,  in  visiting  your  father 
I  here,  you  have  lost  your  chief.  A  misfortune  of  this  kind 
I  may  never  again  befall  you ;  but  this  would  have  attended 

yoa,  perhaps,  at  your  own  village.  Five  times  have  I 
I  irislted  this  land,  and  never  returned  with  sorrow  or  pain. 
I  Ifflslbrtanes  do  not  flourish  particularly  in  our  path.  They 
I  gfow  erery  where.  What  a  misfortune  (or  me,  that  I 
I         «90tiM  not  have  died  this  day,  instead  of  the  chief  that  lies 

before  us !  The  trifling  loss  my  nation  would  have  sus- 
I         talned  in  my  death,  would  have  been  doubly  paid  for  by 

the  iMHiours  of  my  burial.  They  would  have  wiped  off 
I  «very  thing  like  regret     Instead  of  bemg  covered  with  a 

cloud  of  sorrow,  my  warriors  would  have  felt  Oie  sunshine 


^•^li  >»«  the  tro«^^-»  '  -  ^-  n(0t  o«^  "^ 

^^'^    W  betfU.       .    ,««r  UbottTt  ^»«^*  "Tl- «rtl0» 
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whirlwind — and  it  was  gUli.*  A  clear  and  uninterruptod 
•ky  appeared.  The  path  of  peace  was  opened,  and  the 
chain  of  friendship  was  ooce  more  made  bright  Thea 
these,  our  adopted  children,  left  us  to  seek  their  relations. 
We  wished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and  promised,  if  they 
would  reium  and  live  in  our  country,  to  give  each  of  them 
a  seat  of  land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon. 

Brothar»— They  have  returned,  and  have  for  several 
years  past  been  serviceable  to  us  as  interpreters.  We  still 
feel  our  hearts  beat  with  affection  for  them,  and  now  wish 
to  fulfil  the  promise  we  made  them,  and  to  reward  them 
ior  their  services.  We  have  therefore  made  up  our  minds 
to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  square  miles  of  land  lying  on  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  about  three  miles  below  Black  Rock. 

Brothers-^We  have  now  made  known  to  you  our  minds. 
We  expect  and  earnestly  request,  that  you  will  permit  our 
friends  to  receive  this  our  gift,  and  will  make  the  same  gooi 
to  them,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  your  nation. 

Brothers — Why  should  you  hesitate  to  make  our  mindi 
easy  with  regard  to  this  our  request  ?  To  you  it  is  but  i 
little  thing ;  and  have  you  not  complied  with  the  request^ 
and  ecMifirmed  the  gift,  of  our  brothers  the  Onei^as,  the 
Onondagas,  and  Cayugas,  to  their  interpreters  ?  and  shall 
we  ask,  and  not  be  heard  ? 

Brothers — We  send  you  this  our  speech,  to  which  we 
expect  your  answer  before  the  breaking  up  of  your  great 
cnucU-fire. 


jmUmiimt  of  JVapoleont  and  Retirement  qf  Lefayetf. -- 
TicKiroR. 

At  last,  on  the  21st  of  June,  Bonaparte  arrived  from 
Waterloo,  a  defeated  and  a  desperate  man.  He  was 
•IrMMly  determined  to  dissolve  the  represenUtlve  fNHly, 
and,  amming  the  whole  dictatorship  of  the  country,  play 
at  Imat  one  deep  and  bloody  game  for  power  and  success. 
Iqbm  ni  his  council,  and  among  the  redt  Regnault  de  St 

•GodiBUi,LettlMreb«Uiiil;  and  Uiere  was  llfht. 
IG 
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lean  d'Angely,  who  were  oppoaed  to  this  violent  i 
informed^  Lafayette  that  it  would  be  taken  instantly,  ifed 
that  in  two  hoan  the  chamber  of  representatives  wouM 
cease  to  exist  There  was,  of  course,  not  a  moment  left 
for  uQDsultation  or  advice ;  the  emperor  or  the  chamber 
rouft  lall  that  morning.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  sessioo 
was  opened,  Lafayette,  with  the  same  clear  courage,  and 
in  the  same  spirit  of  self-devotion,  with  which  he  had 
stood  at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly  m  1792,  mniedi- 
ately  ascended  the  tribune,  for  the  first  time  for  twenty 
years,  and  said  these  few  words ;  which,  assuredly,  would 
have  been  his  death  warrant,  if  he  had  not  been  supported 
in  them  by  the  assembly  he  addressed : 

"  When,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  I  raise  a  voiee, 
which  the  friends  of  free  institutions  will  still  recogrnise,  I 
feel  myself  called  upon  to  speak  to  you  only  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  country,  which  you  alone  have  now  the  power 
to  save.  Sinister  intimations  have  been  heard  ;  they  are 
unfortunately  confirmed.  This,  therefore,  is  the  momeiil 
for  us  to  gather_  round  the  ancient  tri-coloured  standard  { 
the  standard  of  '89 ;  the  standard  of  freedom,  of  equal 
rights,  and  of  public  order.  Permit,  then,  gentlemen,  a 
veteran  in  this  sacred  cause,  one  who  has  always  been  a 
9ti  anger  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  to  offer  you  a  few  prepar- 
atory resolutions,  whose  absolute  necessity,  I  trust,  yon 
feel  as  I  do." 

These  resolutions  declared  the  chamber  to  be  in  perma- 
nent session,  and  all  attempts  to  dissolve  it,  high  treason ; 
and  they  also  called  for  the  four  principal  ministers  to  oome 
to  the  chamber  and  explain  the  state  of  affairs.  Bonaparte 
is  said  to  have  been  much  agitated  when  word  waa  brought 
him  simply  that  Lafayette  was  in  the  tribune ;  ftnd  hia 
fears  were  certainly  not  ill  founded  ;  for  these  resolutions, 
which  were  at  once  adopted,  both  by  the  representatiTei 
and  the  peers,  substantially  divested  him  of  his  power,  aa 
left  him  merely  a  factious  and  dangerous  individual  in  tib 
midst  of  a  distracted  state. 

He  hesitated  during  the  whole  day  as  to  the  coarse  h 
should  pumuc ;  but,  at  last,  hoping  that  the  eloquence  ol 
Lucien,  which  had  saved  him  on  tlte  18th  Brumaire,  m^t 
be  found  no  less  effectual  now,  hA  sent  him,  with  three  i 
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■inlttera  to  the  chamber,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
e?ening ;  having  first  obtained  a  Yote  that  uU  should  paai 
in  wcret  seision      It  was  ceruinly  a  most  penlous  crisis. 
Beports  were  spread  abroad  that  the  populkce  o{  the  fauz- 
bourga  hatf'been  excited,  and  were  arming  themselves.    It 
was  believed,  too,  with  no  little  probability,  that  BoiMparte 
woiild  march  against  the  chamber,  as  he  had  formerly 
marched  against    the  council  of  five   hundred,  and  dii*. 
peree  them  at  the  point  oTthe  bayonet.     At  all  events,  it  was 
a  eoatest  for  existence,  and  no  man  could  feel  his  life  safe. 
At  this  moment  Lucien  rose,  and,  in  the  doubtful  and 
gloomy  light  which  two  vast  torches  shed  through  the 
hall,  and  over  the  pale  and  anxious  features  of  the  mem- 
bers, made  a  partial  exposition  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
the  projects  and  hopes  he  stili  entertained.     A  deep  and 
painful -silence  followed.     At  length  Mr.  Jay,  well  known 
ftbove   twenty  years  ago  in  Boston,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Renaud,  as  a  teacher  of  the  French  language,  and 
an  able  writer  in  one  of  the  public  newspapers  of  that  city, 
skscended  the  tribune,  and,  in  a  long  and  vehement  speech 
of  great  eloquence,  exposed  the  dangers  of  the  country, 
and  ended  by  proposing  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  ein|)e- 
Tor,  demanding  his  abdication.     Lucien  immediately  fol- 
lowed.    He  never  showed  more  power,  or  a  more  impas- 
sioned eloquence.     His  purpose  was  to  prove  that  France 
;ras  still  devoted  to  the  emperor,  and  that  its  resources 
were  still  equal  to  a  contest  with  the  allies.     **  It  is  not 
Napoleon,*'  he  cried,  **  that  is  attaclced  ;  it  is  the  French 
people.     And  a  proposition  is  now  made  to  this  people  to 
tbandon  their   emperor ;    to  expose    the    French    nation, 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  world,  to  a  severe  judgment  on 
its   levity   and  inconstancy.     No,  sir,  the  honour  of  this 
nation   shall   never   be   so  compromised!"      On  hearing 
these  words,  Lafayette  rose.     He  did  not  go  to  the  tribune, 
but  spoke,  contrary  to  rule  and  custom,  from  his  place. 
His  manner  was  perfectly  calm,  but  marked  with  the.vrry 
spirit  of  rebuke ;    and  he  addressed  himself,  not  to  the 
president,  but  directly  to  Lucien :  "  The  assertion,  which 
has  just  been  uttered,  is  a  calumny.      Who  shall  dare  to 
•eease  the  French  nation  of  inconstancy  to  the  cmpcn»r 
Nepoleoo  ?    That  nation  had  followed  his  bloody  fbotstept 
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(hitNigh  the  sands  of  E^ypt,  and  throuf^h  the  wwtM  cf 
Riuisia ;  over  fifty  fields  of  battle  ;  in  disaster  as  faithfuily 
a«  in  victory ;  and  it  is  for  having  thus  devotedly  followed 
hira,  that  we  now  mourn  the  blood  of  three  millions  of 
Frenchmen.*'  These  few  words  made  an  impressioa  oa 
the  tiiembly,  which  could  not  be  mistaken)  and,  it 
Lafayette  ended,  Lucien  himself  bowed  respectfully  tn 
him,  and,  without  resuming  his  speech,  sat  down. 

It  was  determined  to  appoint  a  deputation  of  five  mem- 
bers from  each  chamber,  to  meet  the  grand  council  of  the 
ministers,  and  deliberate  in  committee  on  the  measures  to 
be  taken.  This  body  sat  during  the  night«  under  the 
presidency  of  Cambaceres,  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire 
Lafayette  moved,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  Napo- 
leon, demanding  his  abdication.  The  arch- chancellor 
refused  to  put  the  motion,  but  it  was  as  much  decided  as  if 
ii  had  been  formally  carried.  The  next  morning,  June 
22d,  the  emperor  sent  in  his  abdication,  and  Lafayette  was 
on  the  Gonimittec  that  went  to  the  Thuilleries  to  thank 
him  for  it  on  behalf  of  the  nation. 

A  crude,  provisional  government  was  now  estil  lished 
by  the  two  chambers,  which  lasted  only  a  few  days,  and 
whose  principal  measure  was  the  sending  a  deputation  to 
the  allied  lowers,  of  which  Lafayette  was  the  head,  to 
endeavour  to  stop  the  invasion  of  France.  This  of  course 
failed, as  had  been  foreseen ;  Paris  surrendered  on  the  8d  of 
July,  and  what  remained  of  the  representative  government, 
which  Bonaparte  had  created  for  his  own  purposes,  but 
which  Lafayette  had  turned  against  him,  was  soon  after- 
wards dissolved.  Its  doors  were  found  guarded  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  but  by  what  authority  has  never  been 
known ;  and  the  members  met  at  Lafayette's  house,  euterec 
their  formal  protest,  and  went  quietly  to  their  own  homes 

Lafayette  retired  immediately  to  La  Grange,  from  which, 
in  fact,  he  had  been  only  a  month  absent,  and*resumed  at 
once  his  agricultural  employments.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  a  family  of  above  twenty  children  and  grand  chiklru.« 
who  all  look  up  to  him  as  their  patriarchal  chief,  he  \lr%F 
in  a  simple  and  sincere  happiness,  rarely  granted  to  tLM» 
who  have  borne  such  a  leading  part  in  the  troubles  %IA 
•uflerings  of  a  great  period  of  political  revolutloB      f^.  . 
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be  hftf  been  twke  elected  to  the  chamber  of  depo* 
id  in  all  his  votes  has  shown  himself  constant  to  hii 
t  principles.  When  the  ministry  proposed  to  estab- 
^ensorshlp  of  the  press,  he  resisted  them  in  an  able 
;  but  Lafayette  was  never  a  factious  latm,  and 
re  he  has  never  made  any  further  opposition  If.  die 
t  order  of  things  in  France,  than  hb  conscienee  aad 
dal  place  required.  That  he  does  not  approve  the 
I  eonstitution  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  political  prin- 
iod  management  of  the  eiisting  government,  his 
IS  a  deputy,  and  his  whole  life,  plainly  show  ;  and 
I  steady  and  temperate  opposition  is  matter  of  serious 
r  to  the  family  now  on  the  throne  is  apparent,  from 
Mftduct  towards  him  during  the  last  nine  years,  and 
lanagement  of  the  public  press  since  he  has  been  in 
antry.  If  he  chose  to  make  himself  a  tribune  of  the 
he  might  at  any  moment  become  (brmidabltf ;  but 
As  rather  to  the  progress  of  general  intelligence  and 
1  vfisdom  throughout  the  nation,  which  he  feels 
Ul  at  last  bring  his  oountry  to  the  practically  free 
ment,  he  has  always  been  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life 
base  lor  it.  To  this  great  result  he  looks  forward, 
lame  de  Stael  has  well  sakl  of  him,  with  the  entire 
nee  a  pious  man  enjoys  in  a  future  life  ;  but  when 
s  anxious  and  impatient  to  hasten  onwaid  to  it,  he 
wisdom  tempered  by  long  experience  stirring  within 
hkh  warns  him,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Mil« 
It  "  they  also  serve,  whq  only  stand  and  wait  " 


teifrom  *'Hyperwn.'** — Josiah  QniircT,  Juir. 

lur  I  refliect  on  the  exalted  character  of  the 
;  Britons,  on  the  fortitude  of  our  illustrious  prede- 

line  part  of  tbii  extmrt  was  peUiahed  In  the  Boslon  OtMtta 
■bsr,17ff7,oii  receiving  liiftinrallonarthresteiilng  iikpoitfnm 
}  the  ramainder  appeared  in  Octolwr,  1768.  wlien  British 
iM  landed  in  Bcwton,  nnd  tnken  ponrailon  or  ^.ineali  Hall. 
keuHMlaiiees  intended  to  Inspire  the  mf^"      ^k  afana  and 

le  • 
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cefwm,  oo  the  noble  stnifr^les  of  the  late  memonhlf 
period,  and  from  these  reflections,  when,  by  a  natural 
transition,  1  contemplate  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  preeent 
day,  my  heart  is  alternately  torn  with  doubt  and  hope, 
despondency  and  terror.  Can  the  true,  generous  magna- 
nimity of  British  heroes  be  entirely  lost  in  their  degene- 
rate progeny  ?  Is  the  genius  of  liberty,  which  so  late 
inflamed  our  boeoms,  fled  forever  ? 

An  attentive  observer  of  the  deportment  of  aome  partfe- 
ular  persons  in  this  metropolis  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  that 
the  grand  point  was  gained ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  people 
was  entirely  broken  to  the  joke ;  that  all  America  was 
subjugated  to  bondage.  Already  the  minions  of  power  in 
fancy  fatten  and  grow  wanton  on  the  spoils  of  the  land. 
They  insolently  toss  the  head,  and  put  3n  the  air  of  con- 
tempt lous  disdain.  In  the  imaginary  possession  of  lord- 
ships and  dominions,  these  potentates  and  powers  dare  tell 
us,  that  our  only  hope  is  to  crouch,  to  cower  under,  and  to 
kiss,  the  iron  rod  of  oppression.  Precious  sample  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  temper  of  those  who  are  destined  to  be  our 
lords  and  masters ! 

Be  not  deceived,  my  countrymen.  Believe  not  these 
venal  hirelings,  when  they  would  cajole  you  by  their  tub- 
tilties  into  submission,  or  frighten  you  by  their  vapouringf 
into  compliance.  When  they  strive  to  flatter  3rou  by  the 
terms  **  moderation  and  prudence,"  tell  them  that  calmness 
and  deliberation  are  to  guide  the  judgment ;  courage  and 
Intrepidity  command  the  action.  When  they  endeavour  to 
make  us  "perceive  our  inability  to  oppose  our  mother 
country,"  let  us  boldly  answer ; — In  defence  of  our  civil 
and  religious  rights,  we  dare  oppose  the  world ;  with  the 
God  of  armies  on  our  side,  even  the  God  who  fought  our 
fathers'  battles,  we  fear  not  the  hour  of  trial,  though  the 
hosts  of  our  enemies  should  cover  the  field  like  locusts. 
If  this  be  enthusiasm,  we  will  live  and  die  enthusiasts. 

Blandishments  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will  threats  of 
a  "  halter**  intimidate.  For,  under  God,  we  are  deter- 
mined, that  wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever  we 
shall  be  called  to  make  our  exit,  we  will  die  freemen. 
Well  do  we  know  that  all  the  regalia  of  this  world  cannot 
dignify  the  death  of  a  villain,  nor  diminish  the  ienomlny, 
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with  which  a  slave  shall  quit  existence.  Neither  can  It 
taint  the  unbleiiiisbed  honour  of  a  son  of  freedom,  though 
be  should  make  his  departure  on  the  already  prepared  gtt>- 
bet,  or  be  dragged  to  the  newly  erected  scafibld  for  ezecu- 
tiuQ.  With  the  plaudits  of  his  conscience  he  will  go  otf 
the  stage.  A  crown  of  joy  and  immortality  shall  JM  Ut 
reward.  The  history  of  his  life  hU  children  shall  mm* 
rate.    The  Tirtuet  of  their  sire  shall  excite  their  emula^ 


If  there  ever  was  a  time,  this  is  the  hour,  for  Americai » 
to  rouse  themselves,  and  exert  every  ability.  Their  all  is 
at  a  hazard,  and  the  die  of  fate  spins  doubtful.  In  vain 
do  we  talk  of  magnanimity  and  heroism,  in  vain  do  we 
trace  a  descent  from  the  worthies  of  the  earth,  if  we  inherit 
not  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors.  Who  is  he  that  boasteth 
of  his  patriotism  ?  Has  he  vanquished  luxury,  and  sub- 
dued the  worldly  pride  of  his  heart  ?  Is  he  not  still  drink- 
ing the  poisonous  draught,  and  rolling  the  sweet  morsel 
under  his  tongue  ?  He  who  cannot  conquer  the  little  van- 
ity of  his  heart,  and  deny  the  delicacy  of  a  debauched 
palate,  let  him  lay  his  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and  his  mouth 
io  the  dust. 

Now  is  the  time  for  this  people  to  summon  every  aid, 
human  and  divine ;  to  exhibit  every  moral  virtue,  and  call 
forUk  every  Christian  grace.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
the  innocence  of  the  dove,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  lion, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  will  yet  save  us  from  the  jaws 
of  destmction. 

Where  is  the  boasted  liberty  of  Englishmen,  if  property 
may  be  disposed  of,  charters  suspended,  assemblies  dissolv- 
ed, and  every  valued  right  annihilated,  at  the  uncontrol- 
lable will  of  an  external  power  ?  Does  not  every  man,  who 
feels  one  ethereal  spark  yet  glowing  in  his  bosom,  find  his 
ind^ination  kindle  at  the  bare  imagination  of  such  wrongs  ? 
Whsi  would  be  our  sentiments  were  this  imagination  real- 


Did  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Britons  swell  our  veins,  did 
tte  spirit  of  our  forefathers  inhabit  our  breasts,  should  we 
t  a  moment  in  preferring  df  ath  to  a  miserable  exIwU 
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in  bondage  ?  Did  we.  reflect  m  their  lolb,  tMi 
dangert,  their  fiery  trUle.  the  thtnghl  woald  iaapin 
uneoiMiaereble  eonrmge.  ^ 

Who  hat  the  front  to  aak«  Wherefiwe  de  yon  sonplalBl 
Who  dares  aMort*  that  OTory  thing  wortk  lifinK  ftr  la  net 
kirt^  when  a  nation  la  enslaved  ?  Are  not  |.ana|gDf ,  iH. 
pendlaries  and  salary-men*  unknown  heMre»  hourly  anht 
plying  upon  us,  to  riot  In  the  apoUs  of  miseraMo  AmeiiBal 
Does  lot  every  eastern  gale  waft  us  some  new  ineer1»  even 
of  that  devouring  kind,  which  eat  up  every  grepn  thing  ? 
Is  not  the  bread  taken  out  of  the  children's  vcutna  and 
given  unto  the  dogs  ?  Are  not  our  estates  given  to  corrupt 
sycophants,  without  a  design,  or  even  a  pretenee»  of  solicit 
ing  our  assent ;  and  our  lives  put  Into  the  haada  of  thooa 
whose  tender  mercies  are  cruelties  ?  Has  not  an  anther^ 
ity  in  a  distant  land.  In  the  most  public  asannor,  ptwlaimed 
a  right  of  disposing  of  tfcs  n/l  of  Americans  ?  In  short, 
what  have  we  to  lose  ?  What  have  we  to  lisar  ?  Are  not 
our  distresses  more  than  we  can  bear  ?  And,  to  finish  all, 
are  not  our  cities,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  filled  with 
standing  armies,  to  preclude  from  us  that  last  solace  of  the 
wretched — to  open  their  mouths  in  complaint,  and  aend 
forth  their  cries  in  bitterness  of  heart  i 

But  is  there  no  ray  of  hope  ?  Is  not  Great  Britain 
inhabited  by  the  children  of  those  renowned  barona,  who 
waded  through  seas  of  crimson  gore  to  estabUsh  their  lib* 
erty  ?  and  will  they  not  allow  us,  their  fellow-nien*  In 
enjoy  that  freedom  which  we  claim  from  nature,  which  la 
confirmed  by  our  constitution,  and  which  they  pretend  s» 
highly  to  value  ?  Were  a  tyrant  to  conquer  na,  the  chalnn 
of  slavery,  when  opposition  should  become  oaeleaa,  might 
be  supportable ;  but  to  be  shackled  by  EngUahmen^— 4iy 
our  equals^ — is  not  to  be  home.  By  tibe  sweat  of  our 
brow  we  earn  the  little  we  posse  m ;  finm  nature,  we  detlvn 
the  common  rights  of  man ;  and  by  charter  we  claim  tho 
liberUes  of  Britons.  Shall  we,  dare  we,  puriUanimonsly 
aorrender  our  birthright  ?  Is  the  cbllgatlon  to  our  fothera 
discharged  ?  Is  the  debt  we  owe  posterity  paid  ?  Anaw« 
me,  thou  coward,  who  hidest  thyself  fai  the  hour  of  trial; 
If  there  b  no^ward  In  this  life,  no  prise  of  glory  In  the 
next,  capable  "of  animating  thy  dastard  soul,  think  anl 
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iTMible,  ^MMi  miicreuit!  at  the  whips  ud  ftripet  thy 
■iMtiir  diftll  tosh  thee  with  oo  earth. — and  tike  flames  and 
•eorpftoos  thy  second  master  shall  torment  thee  with  here 
after! 

Oh,  my  eoontrymen !  what  will  our  children  say,  when 
thty  read  the  history  of  these  times,  should  they  find  that 
we  tamely  gave  away,  without  one  noble  struggle,  the 
mssC  InTalnable  of  earthly  blessings !  As  they  drag  the 
gaffing  chain,  will  they  not  execrate  us  ?  If  we  have  any 
respect  lor  things  sacred,  any  regard  to  the  dearest  treas- 
ure on  earth ;  if  we  have  one  tender  sentiment  for  poster- 
ity;  If  we  would  not  be  despised  by  the  whole  world  ; — 
let  HI,  in  the  most  open,  solemn  jnanner,  and  with  deter- 
mfned  fortitude,  swear — We  will  die,  if  we  cannot  live 
freemen! 

Be  not  lulled,  my  countrymen,  with  vain  imaginations 
or  Idle  fancies.  To  hope  for  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
witliont  doing  our  duty,  and  exerting  ourselves  as  becomes 
men,  le  to  mock  ^e  Deity.  Wherefore  had  man  his  reason, 
If  it  were  not  to  direct  him  ?  wherefore  his  strength,  if  it 
be  not  bis  protection  ?  To  banish  folly  and  luxury,  correct 
vice  and  ijiimorality,  and  stand  immoveable  in  the  freedom 
in  which  we  are  free  indeed,  is  eminently  the  duty  of  each 
indlvldQal  at  this  day.  When  this  is  done,  we  may  ration- 
ally hope  for  an  answer  to  our  prayers — for  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  and  the  invincible  armour  of  the  Almighty. 

However  righteous  our  cause,  we  cannot,  in  this  period 
of  the  world,  expect  a  miraculous  salvation.  Heaven  will 
midoubtedly  assirt  us  if  we  act  like  men ;  but  to  expect 
protection  from  above,  while  we  are  enervated  by  luxury, 
sad  slothful  in  the  exertion  of  those  abilities,  with  which 
we  are  endued.  Is  an  expectation  vain  and  foolish.  With 
the  smiles  of  Heaven,  virtue,  unanimity  and  firmness  will 
tosure  success.  While  we  have  equity,  justice  and  God 
m  otti  side.  Tyranny,  spiritual  or  temporal,  shall  nevei 
ride  triumphant  in  a  land  inhabited  by  Englishmen. 
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miieretiit!  at  the  whips  and  itripes  thy 
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The  Sabbath  in  JVew  England,^ — ^Miss  Sxdowicx. 

Thb  obienrance  of  the  Sibbmth  be^an  with  the  Pork 
tans,  u  it  still  does  with  a  great  portion  of  their  deeecnd* 
antfl,  on  Saturdky  night  At  the  going  down  of  tlie  nni 
on  Saturday,  all  temporal  afl&irs  were  suapended ;  and  m 
zealously  did  our  fathers  maintain  the  letter,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  that,  according  to  a  yulgar  tradition  In 
Connecticut,  no  beer  was  brewed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  lest  it  should  presume  to  work  on  Sunday. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  b  ts 
laxity ;  and  so  rapidly  is  the  wholesome  strictness  of  prim- 
itive times  abating,  that,  should  some  antiquary,  fifty  years 
hence,  in  exploring  his  garret  rubbish,  chance  to  cast  his 
eye  on  our  humble  pages,  he  may  be  surprised  to  Inm, 
that,  even  now,  the  Sabbath  is  observed,  in  the  ihterior  of 
New  fingland,  with  an  almost  Judaical  seyerity. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  an  uncommon  bustle  is  apparent 
The  great  class  of  procrastinators  are  hurrying  to  and  fro 
to  complete  the  lagging  business  of  the  week.  The  good 
mothers,  like  Burns*  matron,  are  plying  their  needles, 
making  *'  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new  ;"  while 
the  domestics,  or  help^  (we  prefer  the  national  descriptive 
term,)  are  wielding,  with  might  and  main,  their  brooms  and 
mops,  to  make  all  tidy  for  the  Sabbath. 

As  the  day  declines,  the  hum  of  labour  dies  away,  and, 
after  the  sun  is  set,  (S^rfect  stillness  reigns  in  every  well- 
ordered  household,  and  not  a  foot-fall  is  heard  in  the  village 
street  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  even  the  most  scriptu- 
ral, missing  the  excitement  of  their  ordinary  occupations, 
anticipate  their  usual  bed-time.  The  obvious  inference 
from  this  fact  is  skilfully  avoided  by  certain  ingenious 
reasoners,  who  allege,  that  the  constitution  was  originally 


*  This  deflcripClon  is  executed  wHh  admiraUe  truth  and  iRunoor; 
v«C  H  hoM,  we  fear,  In  theie  times  of  disregard  to  the  socrednea  of  the 
institution,  a  slight  tendency  to  make  the  ancient  strict  oheenrance  of 
tlie  SalHrath  appear  somewhat  ridiculous.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  tinl 
the  austerity  and  gkiom,  which  pervaded  the  character  of  the  Puritans, 
has  entirely  disappeared :— but  it  u  to  be  regretted,  tiiat  so  much,  whkfe 
was  truly  religious,  should  have  flad  akmg  with  It.— So. 
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•0  ^rguiixed,  u  to  require  an  extra  quantity  of  ileep  on 
tjr^rj  seventh  night  We  recommend  it  to  the  curious  to 
inquire,  how  this  peculiarity  was  adjusted,  when  the  first 
day  of  the  weelc  was  changed  from  Saturday  to  Sunday. 

The  Sabbath  morning  is  as  peaceful  as  the  fir^t  hallowed 
day.     Not  a  human  sound  is  heard  without  the  dwellings, 
an;i,  but  for  the  lowing  of  the  herds,  the  crowing  of  the 
eocka,  and  the  gossiping  of  the  birds,  animal  life  would         I 
teem  to  be  extinct,  till,  at  the  bidding  of  the  church-going         i 
bell,  the  old  and  young  issue  from  their  habitations,  and, 
with  solemn  demeanor,  bend  their  measured  steps  to  the        y. 
wueting'houie  z^— the  fiunUies  of  the  minister,  the  squir/B,        1 1 
the  doctor,  the  merchants,  the  modest  gentry  of  the  vil-        I ' 
Uge,   and    the  mechanic    and    labourer,   all   arrayeJ   in        '| 
their  best,  all  meeting  on  even  ground,  and  all  with  that        ,  j 
consciousness  of  independence  ami  equality,  which  breaks        |  i 
down  tkt  pride  of  the  rich,  and  rescues  the  poor  from  ser-        .  | 
vility,  envy,  and  discontent.     If  a  morning  salutation  is         I 
reciprocated,  it  b  in  a  suppressed  voice ;  and  if,  perchance, 
nature,  in  some  reckless  urchin,  burst  forth  in  laughter — 
'*  My  dear,  you  fbiget  it's  Sunday,"  is  the  ever  ready        . 
reproof.  I 

Though  every  face  wears  a  solemn  aspect,  yet  we  once  !! 
chanced  to  see  even  a  deacon's  muscles  relaxed  by  the  1 1 
u  it  of  a  neighbour,  and  heard  him  allege,  in  a  half-depre-  !| 
eating,  half-laughing  voice,  **  The  squire  is  so  droll,  that  a  j  | 
body  must  laugh,  though  it  be  Sabbath-day."  | 

The    farmer's  ample  wagon,  and  the  little   one-horse 
vebicle,  bring  in  all  who  reside  at  an  inconvenient  walk-        .  |        , 
ing  distance^ — that  is  to  say,  in  our  ridmg  community,  half         i 
a  mile  from  the  church.     It  is  a  pleasing  sight,  to  those  who 
lo\'e  to  note  the  happy  peculiarities  of  their  own  land,  to 
see  the  farmers'  daughters,  blooming,  intelligent,  well- 
bred,  pouring  out  of  these  homely  coaches,  with  their  nice        | 
white  gowns,  prunel  shoes,  Leghorn  hats,  fans  and  para-        1 1 
sols,  and  the  spruce  young  men,  with  their  plaited  ruffles, 
blue  eottts,  and  yeHow  buttons.     The  whole  community         | 
meet  m  one  religious  family,  to  offer  their  devotions  at  the  - 
ODmmoD  altar.     If  there  b  an  outlaw  from  the  ftociety, — 
a  hicklew  wight,  whose  vagrant  taste  has  never  been  sub  • 
doed<— ha  may  be  aeen  stMling  along  the  margin  of  soma 
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little  brook,  far  away  from  the   condemaing  obeenratb 
aod  troublesome  admooitiooi  of  his  fellows. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  or  (to  borrow  a  phrase  da* 
scriptive  of  his  feelings,  who  first  used  it)  **  when  the  Sab 
bath  begins  to  abate,*'  the  children  cluster  about  the  win* 
dows.  Their  eyes  wander  from  their  catechisms  to  the 
western  sky,  and,  though  it  seems  to  them  as  if  tibe  mo 
would  never  disappear,  his  broad  disk  does  slowly  sink  be- 
hind the  mountain ;  and,  while  his  last  ray  still  lingen  on 
the  eastern  summits,  merry  voices  break  forth,  and  the 
ground  resounds  with  bounding  footsteps.  The  Tillage 
belle  arrays  herself  for  her  twili^t  walk ;  the  boya  gather 
on  "  the  green  ;"  the  lads  and  girls  throng  to  the  "  dnging 
school  ;**  while  some  coy  maiden  Higers  at  home,  awaiting 
her  expected  suitor ;  and  all  enter  upon  the  pleasures  oi 
the  evening  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  if  the  day  had  been  a 
preparatory  penance. 


Dueriptian  of  the  Capture  of  a  JVhaU, — Coopxm. 

Thb  cockswain  cast  a  cool  glance  at  the  crests  of  foam 
that  were  breaking  over  the  tops  of  the  billows  within  a 
few  yards  of  where  their  boat  was  riding,  and  called  aloud 
to  his  men — 

**  Pull  a  stroke  or  two ;  away  with  her  into  dark 
water." 

The  drop  of  the  oars  resembled  the  movements  of  a  nice 
machine,  and  the  light  boat  skimmed  along  the  water  like 
a  duck,  that  approaches  to  the  very  brink  of  some  ImmiDenl 
danger,  and  then  avoids  it  at  the  most  critical  moment,  ap- 
parently without  an  effort.  While  this  necessary  move- 
ment was  making,  Barnstable  arose,  and  surveyed  the  dUft 
with  keen  eyes,  and  then,  turning  oiice  more  in  dlnppoiat- 
ment  from  his  search,  he  said — 

"  Pull  more  from  the  land,  and  let  her  run  dowBa.at  aa 
easy  stroke,  to  the  schooner.  Keep  a  l^kout  at  the  eliflk, 
boys ;  it  is  poaalble  that  they  are  stowed  in  some  of  the 
holae  In  the  vocki,  for  if  s  no  dayUght  bnaineM  thi> 
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Tlie  order  was  promptly  oboyed,  and  they  had  glided 
along  for  near  a  mile  in  tliis  manner,  in  the  moat  pnrfouad 
iUence,  when  suddenly  the  stillnesa  was  broken  by  a  hemry 
Msh  of  Mr,  and  a  dash  of  water,  seemingly  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  them. 

*'ByheaTenl  Tom,'*  cried  Barnstable, starting,  •« thera 
ii  the  blow  of  a  whale." 

'*Ay,  ay,  sir,"  retnmed  the  cockswain,  with  nndls- 
tnrbod  conposnre ;  **  here  is  his  spout,  ntt  half  a  mlla 
to  seaward ;  the  easterly  gale  has  driven  the  creator  to 
leeward,  and  he  begins  to  find  himself  in  shoal  water. 
He's  been  sleeping,  while  he  should  have  been  working  to 
wbidwani !" 

^  The  fellow  takes  it  coolly,  too !  he's  hi  no  hurry  lo  get 
an  oOng." 

**I  lather  conclude,  sir,"  said  the  cockswain,  rolling 
over  hb  tobacco  in  his  mouth  very  composedly,  while  his 
little  sunken  eyes  began  to  twinkle  with  pleasure  at  the 
sight, "  the  gentleman  has  lost  his  reckoning,  and  don't 
know  which  way  to  head,  to  take  himself  back  into  blue 
water." 

<"TlB  a  fin-back !"  ezdalmed  the  lieutenant ;  <«  he  wiU 
toon  make  head-way,  and  be  off." 

^  No,  sir,  'tis  a  riji^t  whale,"  answered  Tom ;  **  I  saw 
his  spout ;  he  threw  up  a  pair  of  as  pretty  rainbows  as  a 
Christian  would  wish  to  look  at  He's  a  raal  oil-butt,  that 
fellow!" 

Bfcmatable  laughed,  turm^  himself  away  from  the  tempt- 
ing si([^t,  and  tried  to  look  at  the  clifb ;  and  then  uncmi- 
s^osly  bent  his  eyes  again  on  the  sluggbh  animal,  who 
was  throwing  his  huge  carcass  at  times  for  many  feet  from 
the  water,  in  Idle  gambols.  The  temptation  for  spoK,  and 
the  reeoUoction  of  his  early  habits,  at  length  prevailed  over 
Us  audoty  In  behalf  of  his  friends,  and  the  young  officer 
famnaod  of  his  eockswain — 

^  lo  tiMre  any  whale-line  in  the  boat  to  make  fast  to  that 
I  which  you  bear  about  with  you  in  fair  weather  or 


■nSrarl 


'  I  Mfrar  trust  the  boat  from  the  schooner  without  part 
if  a  Aot,  sn>,"  rfllumed  the  eockswain ;  *'  there  Is  oomo- 
ttriig  nateral  In  the  sight  of  a  tub  to  my  oM  eyes." 
17 
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Bunitible  looked  at  hla  watch»  and  again  at 
when  he  exclaimed  in  joyous  tonea— 

**  Give  ttroog  way,  my  heartiei  I  There  aeem 
better  to  be  done ;  let  ui  have  a  itroke  of  a  harpo 
Impudent  raacal.** 

The  men  ihouted  spontaneoaaly,  and  the  old  c 
suflfered  his  solemn  visage  to  relax  into  a  imaQ  lan^ 
the  whale-boal  ipnng  forward  like  a  courser  for 
During  the  fow  minutes  they  were  pulling  towa 
game,  long  TOm  ^rose  from  his  crouching  attituii 
stern  sheets,  and  transferred  hb  huge  frame  to  I 
of  the  boat,  where  he  made  such  preparatiua  to  a 
whale  as  the  occasion  required.  The  tub,  contain 
liilf  of  a  whale-line,  was  placed  at  the  iSset  of  Bi 
who  had  been  preparing  an  oar  to  steer  with.  In 
die  rudder,  which  was  unshipped  in  order  that, 
sary,  the  boat  might  be  whirled  round  when 
▼ancing. 

Their  approach  was  utterly  unnoticed  by  the 
of  the  deep,  who  continued  to  amuse  himself  wit 
log  the  water  in  two  circular  spouts  high  into  the 
casionally  flourishing  the  broad  flukes  of  hb  tail  wit 
ful  but  terrific  force,  until  the  hardy  seamen  wei 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  him,  when  he  suddenly  ctaet 
downwards,  and,  without  an  apparent  eflbrt,  retfti 
mense  body  for  many  feet  above  the  water,  wavln 
violently,  and  producing  a  whiiudog  noise,  that 
like  the  rushing  of  winds.  The  cockswain  itoc 
poising  his  harpoon,  ready  for  the  blow ;  but,  i 
beheld  the  creature  assume  thb  formidable  atfit 
waved  his  hand  to  his  commander,  who  instantly  a 
his  men  to  cease  rowing.  In  this  situation  the  s| 
rested  a  few  moments,  while  the  whale  struck 
blows  on  the  water  in  rapid  succession,  the  noise  t 
re-echoed  along  the  clifls,  like  the  hollow  repoi 
many  cannon.  After  this  wanton  exhibitioa  of  hii 
strengtii,  the  monster  sunk  again  into  his  natlfs  i 
and  slowly  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  hb  poiM 
"  Which  way  did  he  head,  Tom  ?»*  cried  BH^i 
t  fhm  whtle  was  out  of  sight 
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**  Pretty  much  ap  and  down,  lir,"  returned  the  eock- 
nrtin»  whose  eye  was  gradually  brightening  with  the  ex- 
dCement  of  the  sport ;  **  he'll  soon  run  h^  nose  against 
the  bottom,  if  he  stands  long  on  that  course,  and  will  be 
glad  to  get  another  snuff  of  pure  air ;  send  her  a  few  fath- 
Otis  to  starboard,  sir,  and  I  promise  we  shall  not  be  out  of 
hfj  Uack." 

The  conjecture  of  the  experienced  eld  seaman  proved 
true,  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  water  brbki  near  them,  and 
another  spout  was  cast  Into  the  air,  when  the  huge  animal 
rushed  for  half  his  length  in  the  same  direction,  and  fell 
on  the  sea  with  a  turbulence  and  foam  equal  to  that,  which 
ii  produced  by  the  launching  of  a  vessel,  for  the  first  time, 
into  its  proper  element  After  this  evolution,  the  whale 
roiled  heavily,  and  seemed  to  rest  from  further  eflbrta. 

His  slightest  movements  were  closely  watched  by  Barn- 
stable and  his  cocluwain,  and,  when  he  was  in  a  state  of 
comparative  rest,  the  former  gave  a  signal  to  his  crew  to 
ply  their  oars  once  more.  A  few  long  and  vigorous  strokes 
sent  the  boat  directly  op  to  the  broadside  of  the  whale, 
with  its  bows  pointing  towards  one  of  the  fins,  which  was 
at  times,  as  the  animal  yielded  sluggishly  to  the  action  of 
die  waves,  exposed  to  view.  The  cockswain  poised  his 
harpooo  with  much  precision,  and  then  darted  it  from  him 
with  a  Tiolence  that  buried  the  iron  in  the  body  of  their 
Im.  The  Instant  the  blow  was  made,  long  Tom  shouted 
with  singular  earnestness— 

*•  sum  all  !'* 

'*  Stern  all !"  echoed  Barnstable ;  when  the  obedient 
seamen,  by  united  efforts,  forced  the  boat  In  a  backward 
direction,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  blow  from  their  formi- 
dable antagonist  The  alarmed  animal,  however,  meditated 
DO  such  resistance ;  ignorant  of  his  own  power,  and  of  the 
bslgnlficance  of  his  enemies,  he  sought  refuge  in  flight. 
One  moment  of  stupid  surprise  succeeded  the  entrance  of 
the  iioot  when  he  cast  his  huge  tail  into  the  air  with  a  vl- 
otoea  thet  threw  the  sea  around  him  into  increased  com- 
BodMyind  then  disappeared,  with  the  quickness  of  llght- 
iiBg»  uaid  a  cloud  of  foam 

**  Snub  him !"  shouted  Bimstable ;  **  bold  on.  Tom ;  bo 
flMe  alnady." 
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*"  Ay,  ay,  fir,"*  replied  the  compond  eocknnlB, 
the  line  which  waa  running  out  of  the  hoat  widi  a  Telocity 
that  rendered  auch  a  nianceuvre  rather  hasardooa,  and  eaua- 
ing  it  to  yieU  more  gradually  round  the  large  loggerhead* 
that  was  placed  in  the  bows  of  thir  boat  tat  that  purpoae. 
Presently  the  line  stretched  forward,  and,  rising  to  the  sur- 
face with  tremulous  Tibratkms,  it  indicated  the  diractioo 
in  wbich  the  anlaal  might  be  expected  to  re-appear.  Ban- 
stable  had  cast  the  bows  of  the  boat  towards  that  point,  be- 
fore the  terrified  and  wounded  victim  rose  once  more  to  the 
surface,  whose  time  was,  howeyer,  no  longer  wasted  In  his 
sports,  but  who  cast  the  waters  aside  as  he  forced  his  way, 
with  prodigious  velocity,  along  their  surface.  The  boat  was 
dragged  violently  in  his  wake,  and  cut  through  the  billows 
with  a  terrific  rapidity,  that  at  moments  appeared  to  bury 
the  slight  fabric  in  the  ocean.  When  long  Tom  beheld 
hi4  victim  throwing  his  spouts  on  high  again,  he  pointed 
with  exulution  to  the  jetting  fluid,  which  was  streaked  '  j 

with  the  deep  red  of  blood,  and  cried—-  fi 

**  Ay.  Tve  touched  the  fellow's  life  !     It  must  be  mors  ' 

than  two  foot  of  blubber  that  stops  my  iron  from  reaching  | . 

the  hfe  of  any  whale  that  ever  sculled  the  ocean  !*'  ,  { 

**  1  believe  you  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble  of  using  '  | 

the  bayonet  you  have  rigged  for  a  lance,'*  said  his  com-  1 

mander,  who  entered  into  the  sport  with  all  the  ardour  of  | 

eae.  whose  youth  had  been  chiefly  passed  in  such  pursuits ;         \  i 
*'  feel  your  line.  Master  Coffin  ;  can  we  hauLalongside  of  j 

our  enemy  :     1  like  not  the  course  he  is  steering,  as  he  '  i 

tows  u«  fnMD  the  schooner.**  1 1 

'*  Tis  the  creater*s  way,  sir,**  said  the  cockswain ;  **  yoc  ' 

k.Di>w  they  need  the  air  in  their  nostrils  when  they  run,  | 

eke  MAe  as  a  nun ;  but  lay  hold,  bovs«  and  let  us  haul  up 
••ki-" 

The  seamea  Mfw  selied  their  whalo-Iine,  and  shiwi) 
^wm  (hen-  boat  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tail  of  the  fish, 
vbosie  progress  hecasae  sensibly  leas  rapid  as  he  grew  weak 
mith  the  iMaoT  Uaod.  In  a  few  minutes  he  stopped  mn- 
^B|C.  9^  appeared  to  roll  uneasily  on  the  water,  as  tf  sof- 
§gg^^  the  agoay  of  death. 

•"  S1«B  wo  pan  in  and  finish  him,  Tom  ?**  eriad 
«•  fcv  atts  from  your  bayonet  would  do  ft" 
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i^  TIm  rockfwain  steid  examining  liis  game  with  cool  A^ 

,1         cretioo,  and  replied  to  thi^  interrogatory — 
1 1  '*  No,  flir,  iM>— he's  going  into  his  flurry ;  there's  no  oe^ 

l'  "  CMioD  fbr  disgracing  ourselYes  by  using  a  soldier's  weapo* 
|l  in  tokmg  a  whale.  Stani  off,  sir,  stam  off]  the  creater't 
';         in  his  flurry  r 

I'  The  warning  of  the  prndent  cockswain  was  promptly 

,  I         obeyed,  and  the  boat  cautiously  drew  off  to>  dutance,  leav- 
ing Co  the  animal  a  clear  space  while  uiMfer  its  dying  ago- 
I  nies.     From  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  tho  terrible  monster 

I  threw  its  tail  on  high  as  when  in  sport,  but  its  blows  were 
trebled  in  rapidity  and  Tiolence,  till  all  was  hid  from  view 

I I  by  a  pyramid  of  foam,  that  was  deeply  dyed  with  blood. 
j;  llie  roarings  of  the  fish  were  like  the  bellowings  of  a  hard 
.|         of  bolls,  ai^,  to  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  it  would 

have  appeared  as  if  a  thousand  monsters  were  engaged  in 

I  deadly  combat  behind  ^e  bloody  mist  that  obstructed  the 

,  I  Tiew.     Gradually  these  effects  subsided,  and,  when  the  dis- 

I  coloured  water  again  settled  down  to  the  long  and  regular 

I  swell  of  the  ocean,  the  fish  was  seen  exhausted,  and  yield- 

I'  ing  passiyely  to  its  &te.     As  life  departed,  the  enormous 

-  black  mass  rolled  to  one  side,  and  when  the  white  and  glis* 

I  tening  skin  of  the  belly  became  apparent,  the  seamen  well 

I'  knew  that  their  victory  was  achieved. 


Lake  Otmrge. — Club-Room. 

||  «<ItwMaiUII 

1 1  And  cahny  bay,  on  th9  one  side  ■hallflred 


With  the  brode  sbadofr  of  an  boaiie  hill  t 
I  Ob  the  other  side  an  high  rock  toured  stBl.*' 

••  Waittaic  to  pen,  be  mw  whereas  dldswha 
Akmg  the  ehnre,  as  swift  as  glaanee  of  eye, 
A  little  gondeUy,  bedecked  trim. 
With  bobf  hs  and  arboofs  woven  ennnhiKly, 
That  like  a  little  forert  seemed  ootwardly  i 
AadtheceiBsataladyfirediaodiUre.**    ^ 

FAsaia  QvBSfva. 

ly  any  of  my  readers  have  ever  visltod  these  transparent 
waters,  and  have  wound  their  way  auNBg  the  thousand 
•ktle  weody  islands  which  sprinkle  their  siMiM^rlrom  Fort 
17* 
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*"  Ay,  ay,  rir,"*  replied  the  compond  codawaln,  i 
the  line  which  was  ninning  out  of  the  boat  with  a  Telocity 
that  rendered  such  a  manoeuTre  rather  haxardoas,  and  eaua- 
ing  it  to  yield  more  gradually  round  the  large  loggeriMad, 
that  was  placed  in  the  bows  of  tiki  boat  tat  that  purpose. 
Presently  the  line  stretched  forward,  and,  rising  to  the  sar- 
face  with  tremulous  Tibratkms,  it  indicated  the  direction 
io  which  the  aatanal  might  be  expected  to  re-appear.  Barn- 
stable bad  cast  the  bows  of  the  boat  towards  that  point,  be- 
fore the  terrified  and  wounded  victim  rose  once  more  to  the 
surface,  whose  time  was,  howeyer,  no  longer  wasted  In  his 
sports,  but  who  cast  the  waters  aside  as  he  forced  his  way, 
with  prodigious  Telocity,  along  their  surface.  The  boat  was 
dra;;ged  violently  in  his  wake,  and  cut  through  the  billows 
with  a  terrific  rapidity,  that  at  moments  appeared  to  bury 
the  slight  fabric  in  the  ocean.  When  long  Tom  beheld 
\m  victim  throwing  his  spouts  on  high  again,  he  pointed 
with  exultation  to  the  jetting  fluid,  which  was  streaked 
with  the  deep  red  of  blood,  snd  cried-^ 

'*  Ay,  I've  touched  the  fellow's  life  !  It  must  be  mors 
than  two  foot  of  blubber  that  stops  my  iron  from  reaching 
the  life  of  any  whale  that  ever  sculled  the  ocean  !*' 

'*  I  believe  you  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble  of  osing 
the  bayonet  you  have  rigged  for  a  lance,"  said  his  com- 
mander, who  entered  into  the  sport  with  ail  the  ardour  of 
one,  whose  youth  had  been  chiefly  passed  in  such  pursuits; 
**  feel  your  line.  Master  Coffin  ;  can  we  hauLalongskie  of 
our  enemy  ?  I  like  not  the  course  he  is  steering,  as  he 
tows  us  from  the  schooner.** 

"  'Tia  the  creater's  way,  sir,"  said  the  cockswain ;  «  yot 
know  they  need  the  air  in  their  nostrils  when  they  run, 
the  same  as  a  man ;  but  lay  hold,  bovs«  and  let  ns  haul  up 
to  him  *• 

The  seamen  now  seized  their  whale-lme,  and  siowl) 
drew  their  boat  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tall  of  the  fish, 
whose  progress  became  sensibly  less  rapid  as  he  grew  weak 
with  the  Ion  of  blood.  In  a  few  minutes  he  stopped  mn- 
ning,  and  appeared  to  roll  uneasily  on  the  water,  as  tf  sof* 
fering  the  agony  of  death. 

«*  Shall  we  p^  in  and  finish  him,  Tom  ?**  eriad 
■Cable ;  ^ft  few  4ets  from  your  bayonet  would  dolt" 


'^T-^ 
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1 1  TIm  csoekfwaio  tintd  examining  his  game  with  cool  A^ 

cretioo,  tod  replied  to  this  interrogatory — 
I '  "  No,  rir,  no— he's  going  into  his  flurry ;  there's  no  oe^ 

!  '  ctsioo  §or  disgracing  ourselves  by  using  a  soldier's  weapo* 
';  in  tnkmg  a  whale.  Stm  off,  sir,  stam  off]  the  creater't 
y-        in  his  flurry  I** 

The  warning  of  the  prudent  cockswain  was  promptly 
obeyed,  and  the  boat  cautiously  drew  off  to  ^  distance,  leay- 
,  ing  Co  the  animal  a  clear  spoce  while  und«r  its  dying  ago- 

nies.    From  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  tho  terrible  monster 

I  threw  its  tail  on  high  as  when  in  sport,  but  its  blows  were 
trebled  in  rapidity  and  violence,  till  all  was  hid  from  view 

l'         by  a  pyramid  of  foam,  that  was  deeply  dyed  with  blood. 

ji         llie  roarings  of  the  fish  were  like  the  bellowings  of  a  htrd 

,'         of  bulls,  and,  to  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  it  would 

have  appeared  as  if  a  thousand  monsters  were  engaged  in 

deadly  combat  behind  the  bloody  mist  that  obstructed  the 

,  view.     Gradually  these  effects  subsided,  and,  when  the  dis- 

I         coloured  water  again  settled  down  to  the  long  and  regular 

•well  of  the  ocean,  the  fish  was  seen  exhausted,  and  yield- 

I'         ing  passively  to  its  &te.     As  life  departed,  the  enormous 

j         black  mass  rolled  to  one  side,  and  when  the  white  and  glis* 

'.         tening  skin  of  the  belly  became  apparent,  the  seamen  well 

I I  knew  that  their  victory  was  achieved. 
,1 


Lake  Oeorge, — Club-Room. 

« It  was  a  still 
And  cahny  bay,  on  th9  one  ilde  ■heltered 
WHli  the  brode  Mhmiow  of  an  boarle  hill  t 
Ob  the  other  side  an  high  rock  toured  stBI.'* 


Il 


••  WaMnf  to  pan,  be  mw  whereas  dMswha 


|i  Along  the  shore,  as  swift  as  gtaunee  of  eye, 

A  little  gondelay,  bedecked  trim, 
I  With  boof  hs  and  arbouit  woven  eonntngly , 

t  That  like  a  little  forest  seemed  outwardly  i 

'  And  thecein  sat  a  lady  firesh  aod  iUre.*' 

I  FAaain  Qvmaiva. 

ly  any  of  my  readers  have  ever  visited  these  transparent 

I I  waters,  and  have  wound  their  way  auNBg  tho  thousand 
'  little  weody  blands  which  sprinkle  their  s«ffte»lrom  Fort 

17* 
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GeJTge  to  the  Falls  of  Ticonderoga,  they  may  have  remark 
ed,  just  beyond  Bolton,  at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  inlett 
or  bay,  formed  by  two'  craggy  promontories  of  the  westers 
shore,  a  small  dwelling-house,  upon  which  the  fingers  of 
Time  seem  to  have  wrought  more  mlDOusly  than  man,  in 
the  pride  of  his  dominion,  is  accustomed  to  allow  them.  It 
stands  lone  and  desolate.  Storms  hare  shattered  its  roof^ 
and  wild  shrubs  have  already  sprung  up  in  dark  profusion 
over  its  avenues ;  while  the  white-columned  pwtioo,  whirb 
was  wont  to  look  so  cheering  to  the  eye  of  the  paaseuger, 
has  put  on  the  damp  and  mouldering  garment  of  decay. 

Some  years  ago  business  led  me  to  the  Canadian  frontier 
by  that  route.  I  travelled  alone  in  a  light  wagon.  A  part 
of  the  road,  which  was  extremely  nigged,  stretched  along 
the  bold  shore  of  the  lake ;  sometimes  winding  up  the 
craggy  side  of  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  running  ck^ie 
to  the  precipice,  which,  from  the  height  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet,  flung  its  huge  and  dusky  shadow  into  the 
mirror  beneath.  As  I  was  anxious  to  reach  my  inn  before 
night-fall,  and  blue  mists  were  already  beginning  to  gather 
upon  the  lake,  I  quickened  the  pace  of  my  horse  wherever  ^ 
the  smoothness  of  the  road  would  permit  I  had  Just  pass* 
ed  a  young  foot-traveller,  and  was  turning  a  sharp  comer 
formed  by  a  rock  shelving  out  of  the  mountain's  side,  when 
my  horse  started  suddenly,  and,  carrying  the  wheel  of  my 
wagon  over  a  fallen  fragment,  dashed  me  to  the  ground.  I 
fell  near  the  edge  of  the  clilT,  where  its  surface  was  already 
coDBiderably  iDclined.  I  seized  upon  a  small  projection  of 
the  rock.  It  loosened,  and  gave  way  under  my  grasp.  I 
slipped  downward,  and  found  not  even  a  bramble  within 
reach,  when  I  felt  myself  suddenly  stayed  by  I  knew  not 
what  It  was  the  young  man  I  had  just  passed,  who 
sprang  forward,  and,  not  without  imminent  hazard  of  fol- 
lowing me  in  my  fall,  caught  the  skirt  of  my  coat  at  the 
instant  I  was  rolling  over  the  brink.  Supporting  himself 
by  the  frail  bough  of  a  dwarf-oak  which  grew  a  Uttle  above« 
he  held  me  hanging  by  a  thread  over  "  the  dark  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death."  The  fragment  which  I  had  looe- 
ened  fell,  and  the  sullen  splash  of  the  water  which  re* 
eeived  it  just  reached  my  ear.  From  thai  moment  I  be* 
I  insensible. 
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On  recorery  I  found  myself  on  a  bed.  Three  ur  lour 
kcet  were  bending  over  me  with  expressions  of  the  deep- 
est coneem,  and  a  beautiful  prl  was  bathing  my  temples. 
1  looked  her  my  thanks — it  was  ail  I  could.  Presently 
the  door  opened,  and  a  voice  anxiously  asked — **  How  k 
be  ?— wUl  he  live  i"  •«  Hush  1*'  she  repUed,  In  a  low  whis- 
per, "  He  It  well  enough  to  hear  yoo."  It  was  my  young 
prssenrer,  who  entered,  and  brouj^ht  with  him  the  doctor 
of  the  neighbouring  village.  It  were  tedious  to  detail  all. 
the  symptoms  of  inward  injury,  and  prognostics  of  impend* 
ing  fever,  which  were  found  atwut  me  by  this  rustic  son 
jf  iEsculapius.  Let  it  suffice  that  my  limbs  were  pro- 
Dounced  unbroken,  though  badly  bruised — that  1  submit- 
ted c|uietly  to  remedies,  which  I  had  not  strength  to  resist 
— in  short,  that  I  was  well  enough  in  a  few  days,  in  spite 
of  all  circumstance  of  delay,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the 
kind  friends  who  attended  me,  and  the  beauties  of  their 
Tonmitic  residence. 

The  name  of  my  host  was  Burton — a  robust  and  well- 
looking  man,  just  entering  life's  downward  path.  He  was 
by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  had  been  a  soldier  in  his 
jrouth  served  in  Aiberlca  during  our  revolutionary  war — 
w»0  taken  prisoner,  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  at  Ti- 
condsfoga  fell  in  love  with  a  young  woman  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, whom  he  married  soon  after  the  declaration  of 
peac«— and,  having  acquired  a  competent  fortune  in  mer- 
chandise, hastened  to  indulge  an  Englishman's  taste  for 
mril  pursuits  in  this  delightful  spot 

liary  Burton,  his  only  daughter,  was  a  beautiful  girl  just 
tamed  of  eighteen ;  adorned  with  all  the  sensibilities  of 
h«r  sex  ;  and,  if  she  wanted  the  accomplishments  of  a  fine 
lady,  she  had  that,  which  more  than  compensates  for  them 
all — uniform  simplicity  and  gsyety  of  heart.  It  was  she 
whom  I  first  discovered  among  the  group  standing  about 
mov  watching  with  tender  anxiety  the  earliest  symptoms 
ff  returning  life 

But  my  readers  would  perhaps  know  something  of  my 
yoBthlul  preserver.  He  was  not  of  the  Burton  family, 
Ihevgh  constently  with  them.  His  name  was  Arthur  Mur- 
ffiy.  Of  good  parentage  and  liberal  attainments,  a  boyish 
I  first  led  him  to  that  neighbourhood ;  for  his  con 
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Ifaiauice  there,  yoa  haTe  perlM^M  already  gmwed  iImA 
■pinethmg  might  be  attributed  to  the  cbanns  o(  if  aiy  Ror* 
too.  The  eld  fblka  looked  with  pleaaure  oo  the  gioiriiif 
attachmeot  between  them,  and  had  npgtdy  granted  a  glad 
consent  to  their  onion.  ^ 

The  only  other  inmates  of  the  parkmr  were  two  raey-> 
cheeked  boys,  many  years  younger,  yet  constant  coni|ie»-> 
ions  of  the  kind-hearted  Arthur.  Nor  let  me  exclude  from 
the  &mily  roll.  Rover,  the  large  Newfoundland  dog,  wte 
was  allowed  to  participate  in  most  of  the  &mily  pleasures. 

It  was  an  uncommonly  happy  circle.  Separated  fnwa 
the  rest  of  mankind — unsullied  by  the  cold,  selnsh  pleasures 
of  the  city — the  absorbing  cares  of  ararice  and  pride-— 
home  was  their  world  ; — thejr  indulged  not  a  wish  beyond 
'*the  happy  yalley,"  but  lived  peaceful  and  contented, 
with  all  the  sympathies  of  life  wrapped  up  In  the  lUtle 
compass  of  a  few  k>ving  hearts.  If  this  be  seclusion,  who 
would  exchange  it  for  Uie  refined  vanities  of  fashion— 4he 
turmoils  of  interest  and  ambition— the  modish  sensibllitiea 
whkh  wear  the  semblance  of  feeling,  and  obliterate  the 
feeling  itself! 

And  then  the  scenery  about  them  was  so  ezqtdsitely 
touching !  In  the  freshness  of  the  dawn,  1  used  to  delight, 
with  Rover  only  by  my  side,  to  climb  the  neighbouring 
hill,  and  catch  the  first  ruddy  tint  that  gleamed  upon  the 
bke— and  at  noon  to  stretch  myself  in  some  shady  reeei^ 
and  watch  the  white  sail,  now  lost  behind  the  bold  hM 
landf  now  gliding  among  the  trees,  and  now  cottinc  the 
clear  expanse  of  water— or,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  broken 
only  1^  the  moan  of  the  sad  whiv-poor-wUl,  and  the  fret 
of  waters,  to  rouse  upon  the  wiklness  of  the  scene,  and 
commune  with  unearthly  forms,  which  seemed  to  be  fKMing 
In  the  moonbeam  ; — but,  most  of  all,  I  delighted,  oo  a  fine 
afternoon,  to  join  the  little  family  party,  in  Arthur's  plets* 
nre-boat,  sailing  from  island  to  isluid,  each  beauty  present* 
Ing  itself  ic  ever  new  and  varying  lights,  and  the  sweet, 
artless  song  of  Mary,  who  seemed  to  be  the  fairy  spirit  of 
the  lake,  warbling  in  my  ear.  And  I  would  no*,  even 
BOW,  mingled  as  my  recollections  are  with  melancholy  snd 
sorrow,  I  would  not,  for  any  earthly  good,  suffer  the  mem- 
ory of  thia  delicious  period  to  fade  upon  the  tablet  of  my 
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It  wu  one  of  Om  few,  few  greco  and  funny  ipolib 
Ue  scattered  over  the  dark  waste  of  time. 
tho  day  at  length  arrived,  when  the  imperioua  ealle 
niiie  ■  fhH  yerpetual  intruder  oo  the  poetry  of  life— 
!ar  m*  frodb  the  friends  and  scenes  which  I  so  dear- 
i.     I  had  already  lingered  much  longe^  on  the  hoe* 

of  the  Burtons  than  necessity  required;  and  I 
or  when  1  should  have  leA  thenii  had  I  waited  till 
my  own  inclination,  or  their  friendly  importunities, 
am^  I  bode  adieu — but  not  without  a  willing  prom* 
iait  them  once.more  on  my  return. 
It  three  weeks  elapsed.  I  had  despatched  my  busi- 
mI  was  returning  homeward  light-hearted  and  free, 
lAer  toiling  up  a  long  and  dusty  hill,  I  caught  sight 
1  a  few  miles'  distance,  of  the  green,  refreshing  val* 
1  the  puro  crystal  within  it  My  pulse  beat  high 
poctation.  My  horse  had  not  forgotten  the  hospitality 
Burtons,  and  we  rapidly  approached  these  well-re- 
red  scones.  As  I  descended  the  last  hill,  and  some 
»lbro  I  reached  the  house,  Rorer  came  bounding 
vith  every  demonstration  of  Joy,  to  welcome  my  re- 
Upon  entering,  the  domestics,  who  were  making 
heir  evening  repast,  informed  me,  that  the  whole 
had  gone  upon  the  water  in  Arthur's  pleasure- 

ig  Rover  with  me,  I  strayed  down  to  the  neigh    • 
Hl  of  their  landing-place,  and  seated  myself  on  a 
Ikich  overlooked  the  lake.     The  waters  of  l^dce 

are  peculiarly  transparent.  I  have  often  looked 
a  boat  upon  its  pebbly  bed,  and  thought  I  might 
lave  waded  to  the  shore,  when  in  truth  my  oar's 
sottld  not  reach  the  bottom.  It  was  from  thia  singular 

as  well  as  the  tout  ensefMe  of  witching  scenery 
,  diat  the  Indians,  who  formerly  inhabited  the  adja- 
litories,' believed  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to  be  the 
f  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  the  French  priests,  who 
I  eonvert  them.  Infected  with  the  superstition  of  the 
iftBMd  it  the  Holy  Water  ;  and,  either  imagining  it 
icouMnonly  pure,  or  else  believing  it  *o  be  really 
d  with  a  peculiar  sanctity,  used  to  send  vessels  611- 

H  to  their  native  country,  to  be  used  in  the  sacrod 
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ritei  of  their  church.  This  afternoon  was  reiniflcabif 
calm  and  cloudless.  The  opposite  shore  hung  in  the  wft- 
ter  with  such  truth  and  life  of  expression,  that  it  looked 
like  the  scenery  of  another  world,  calmer  and  more  lorely 
than  our  own* 

Presently,  however,  a  breeie  sprung  from  the  east.  Tkti 
smooth  surface  just  curled  beneath  its  kiss ;  and,  in  a  abort 
time,  I  observed  the  full  sail  of  the  pleasure-boat  emeigii^ 
at  no  great  distance  from  behind  a  little  knoll,  that  had 
concealed  it  It  was  shaping  its  homeward  course.  The 
sun  was  fast  declining  towards  the  western  mountainr— vpon 
whose  summit  Was  piled  a  thick  mass  of  snowy  cknida* 
Every  thing  promised  a  glorious  sunset 

I  sat  wrapped  In  the  dream  of  expectation,  itti{asuHli| 
the  long  ripple  which  the  boat  left  upon  tha  lake,  and  think- 
ing, within  myself,  whether  they  could  reach  home  belbre 
dusk.  I  turned  towards  the  sun,  to  judge  from  his  height 
how  many  minutes  the  light  of  day  had  yet  to  live.  I  wif 
Immediately  struck  by  the  uncommon  richness  of  the  whltii 
fleece,  which  was  rolling  itself,  volume  upon  volume,  ioio 
a  tbousand  wild,  fantastic  shapes.  At  the  same  moment,  a 
small  black  cloud  seemed  suddenly  to  grow  out  of  the  moun- 
tain. As  it  rose,  it  swelled,  and  spread  itself,  like  a  pall, 
over  the  rich  mass  of  vapours,  cflTacing  one  by  one  the 
I  beauties  of  the  gorgeous  spectacle.  The  wind  freshened 
j  from  the  east — but  the  thunder-ckmd  still  steered  against 
tt,  and  sailed  on,  in  sullen  majesty,  like  some  dusky  spirit» 
regardless  of  the  opposing  element.  The  sun  was  obscured, 
and  a  cold  shade  thrown  over  the  lake.  The  leaves  rastled 
through  the  forest  with  a  dolse  like  the  long  roll  of  the 
ocean  on  some  distant  beach,  and  a  dull,  low  moaning  seem- 
ed to  move  upon  the  waters.  All  nature  portended  one  of 
those  tremendous  storms,  which  there,  in  seasons  of  the 
profoundest  calm,  pour  In  a  moment  out  of  the  hollows  of 
the  surrounding  mountains.  1  looked  back  anxiously  lor 
my  friends.  Their  bark  had  neared  the  bay,  and  was  still 
gallantly  cleaving  the  waves.  I  thought  I  could  distin- 
guish Arthur  at  the  helm,  proudly  steering  his  little  treas- 
ure, fearful  but  for  those  whom  he  loved  dearer  than  Ufa. 
I  waved  my  handkerchief,  and  't  was  answered.     Jtorer 
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ritei  of  their  church.  This  afternoon  was  reinifbUf 
calm  and  cloudless.  The  opposite  shore  hung  in  the  w»- 
ter  with  such  truth  and  life  of  expression,  that  it  looked 
like  the  scenery  of  another  world,  calmer  and  more  knrely 
than  our  own» 

Presently,  howerer,  a  tirtfeie  tipmng  from  the  east.  Tbo 
smooth  surface  just  curled  beneath  its  kiss ;  and,  in  a  abort 
tiiuc,  I  observed  the  full  sail  of  the  pleasure-boat  emeigii^ 
at  DO  great  distance  from  behind  a  little  knoll,  thai  had 
concealed  it.  It  was  shaping  its  homeward  course.  The 
BUD  was  fast  declining  towards  the  western  mountain — upon 
whose  summit  Was  piled  a  thick  mass  of  snowy  ckmda. 
Every  thing  promised  a  glorious  sunset 

I  sat  wrapped  in  the  dream  of  expectation,  ittiiasuHlig 
the  long  ripple  which  the  bdat  left  upon  th«  lake,  and  think- 
ing, within  myself,  whether  they  could  reach  home  befiMv 
dusk.  I  turned  towards  the  sun,  to  judge  from  his  height 
how  many  mlhutes  the  light  of  day  had  yet  to  live.  I  wa« 
Immediately  struck  by  the  uncommon  richness  of  the  whlt^ 
fleece,  which  was  rolling  itself,  volume  upon  volume,  iom 
a  thousand  wild,  fantastic  shapes.  At  the  same  moment,  a 
small  black  cloud  seemed  suddeoly  to  grow  out  of  the  moun- 
tain. As  it  rose,  it  swelled,  and  spread  itself,  like  a  pall, 
over  the  rich  mass  of  vapours,  effacing  one  by  one  the 
beauties  of  the  gorgeous  spectacle.  The  wind  freshened 
from  the  east — but  the  thunder-ckmd  still  steered  against 
it,  and  sailed  od.  Id  sullen  majesty,  like  some  dnsky  spirit, 
regardless  of  the  opposing  element  The  sun  was  obscured, 
and  a  cold  shade  thrown  over  the  lake.  The  leaves  rustled 
through  the  forest  with  a  noise  like  the  long  roll  of  the 
ocean  on  some  distant  beach,  and  a  dull,  low  moaning  seem- 
ed to  move  upon  the  waters.  All  nature  portended  one  of 
those  tremendous  storms,  which  there,  in  seasom  of  the 
profoundest  calm,  pour  in  a  moment  out  of  the  hollows  of 
the  surrounding  mountains.  I  looked  back  anxiously  lor 
my  friends.  Their  bark  had  neared  the  bay,  and  was  still 
gallantly  cleaving  the  waves.  I  thought  I  could  distin- 
guish Arthur  at  the  helm,  proudly  steering  his  little  treas- 
ure, fearful  but  for  those  whom  he  loved  deafer  than  life. 
I  waved  my  handkerchief,  and  *t  was  answered.     Jtorer 
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I  jvflt  Mlow  me,  snuffing  the  tir,  and  wmgg;lng  hb  tell 
tfei  rilent  expectation. 

The  heavens  were  now  completely  orercast — the  than- 
dera  rolled  heavily,  nearer  and  nearer,  and  big  round  drops 
•plashed  here  and  there  upon  the  water.  Presently  there 
-^ras  a  blinding  flash,  and  an  explosion  shaking  the  cliff  to 
iu  very  root  The  long»  broken  peal,  that  followed,  rever- 
-iMrated  from  crag  to  crag,  and  died  away  in  the  far  dis- 
tance. There  was  a.  momentary  pause ; — ^the  gates  of 
heaven  were  loosed,  and  the  water  fell  in  sheets,  as  if 
another  lake  were  emptying  itself  from  the  sky.  I  could 
}ust  discern  the  little  bark  through  the  thick  rain.  In  spite 
«f  the  fury  of  the  storm,  it  gained  its  way,  and  had  already 
reached  the  entrance  to  its  harbour.  A  few  moments 
more,  and  it  mm  safe.  While  I  was  yet  looking  at  it,  a 
^dden  gust  of  wind  rushed  out  of  the  west.  The  boat 
stepped  for  an  instant»  as  if  fixed  to  the  spot — ^and  then,  with 
a  slight  tremulous  motloo,  settled  into  ttie  waves. 

Rover,  who  sat  watching  its  progress  from  a  point  be* 
oeath,  set  up  a  wild  howl,  and  dashed  into  the  water.  I 
hMlinctlvely  followed,  leaping  from  point  to  point — slipping 
among  the  recks—catching  at  weeds  and  briers,  which 
sprang  out  of  the  crevices— nor  was  it  till  I  stood  upon  the 
▼ery  margin  of  th*  lake,  that  I  reflected  on  the  rashness 
ef  my  design  $— >I  was  wholly  unable  to  swim.  Rover, 
however,  bore  him  stoutly  from  the  shore,  and  had  almost 
reached  die  spot ;  but  not  a  trace  of  the  vessel  could  be 
fcen.  The  torrents  of  rain  ceased,  and  I  could  now  clearly 
d«scry  a  human  figure  emerging  from  the  waves — it  was 
Arthur  aad  he  dragged  a(ter  him,  from  the  bottom,  the 
dear  object,  who  clung  to  him  when  they  sunk.  Ro- 
ver BOW  reaehed  them,  and,  with  all  the  sagacity  of  his 
tribe,  seizing  the  long  tresses  of  Mary  in  his  mouth,  so  as 
to  lilt  her  hMd  out  of  the  water,  bore  her  triumphantly  to- 
ward tho  shore.  Arthur  swam  by  her  side.  I  could  only 
frait  for  them  on  the  shore.  They  were  now  within  a  few 
yards  of  land*  when  .Arthur's  strength  began  to  fall.  Poor 
Arthur  sunk.  He  rose  again — made  a  few  feeble  strolres 
—and  the  waters  again  covered  him ; — he  rose — endeav- 
avred  to  speak,  cast  a  mournful  look  upon  Mary — folded 
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MiarBM  mod  mink, — forever.  A  few  noiseleM  twbblto 
■tniggled  to  the  surface,  and  his  spirit  mingled  with  tte 
■Ir. 

Those  who  have  stood  by  the  bed-side  of  a  dying  broChar,  l\ 

and  watched  the  last  faint  struggle  with  death,    ^  eold  I! 

damps  gathering  upon  the  brow----the  fixing  eye— die  cott>  1  i 

Tulsive  gasp— without  the  power  to  repress  a  single  groaa,-^  1 1 

have  felt  all  that  was  labouring  in  my  hearL     He  was  a  -^ 

fsUow  being — a  friend— my  benefactor — and  he  sunk  witli*  1 1 

in  a  few  feet  of  me  into  a  watery  grave.  ll 

But  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  the  selfishness  of  sorrow.  V 

Rover  had  come  to  land,  with  the  body  of  his  mistress  ptie  l'> 

and  cold.  I  took  it  up,  and  bore  it  to  the  house.  The  ser^ 
vants  were  in  a  state  of  dbtraction ;  it  was  with  difficulty  \\ 

I  could  persuade  them  to.  use  necessary  means  for  the  re- 
eovery  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.     After  much  labour,  she  I 

began  to  breathe,  and  a  few  deep  groans  marked  the  un- 
willingness with  which  life  returned  to  its  deserted  tone-  | 
ment     Good  God,  thought  1,  what  a  cruelty  do  1  not  com- 
mit in  restoring  this  wretched  maid  to  a  desolate  existence  I                 | 
Surely  she  had  better,  far  better,  die — and  sleep  quietly 
in  her  grave,  than  revive  to  see  a  few  more  miserable 
years,    parentless — brotherless — alone— not  a  friend    on 
earth  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  life.     I  almost  repented                ij 
what  1  had  done.     Yet  what  right  had  1  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  mysteries  of  Providence  ?     It  has  pleased  God  to  in  •               jj 
terpose  miraculously  for  her  preservation: — let  not  man 
attempt  to  thwart  his  just,  inscrutable  designs !                                   'j 

We  redoubled  our  eflbrts.  In  a  little  time  she  seemed 
partially  to  have  recovered  her  senses.  She  looked  wildly 
round,  and,  extending  her  feeble  hand  towards  mine,  cried« 
with  a  faint  voice,  **  Arthur  !*'  1  pressed  her  hand-— my 
heart  was  too  full  to  speak.  Alas!  she  did  not  know  the  touch 
»-but,  fixing  her  glazed  eye  upon  me,  repeated  the  name  |j 

of  Arthur.    **  It  is  not  Arthur,**  said  I — and  the  tears  gush-  ;{ 

ed  as  I  spoke.   "  Oh  where  is  he  ? — where  are  they  all  ?"— 
and  then,  as  if  the  memory  of  what  had  passed  had  suddenly 
flashed  upon  her  mind,  she  shrieked  out,  and  fell 
away.     1  could  restrain  my  feelings  no  longer,  but,  leat 
her  in  the  charge  of  the  weeping  domestics,  hurried 
of  the 
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n,  which  had  wreaked  its  fury,  was  dis8i|Miled 
oly  as  it  arose.  1  determined  to  walk  abroad^  and 
eould  calm  the  violence  of  my  feelings  in  the  still 
iL  1  passed  through  the  parlour.  There  the  r«- 
I  i|R«ad,  and  the  chairs  were  standing  round  the 
le  board,  lor  those  who  could  never  fill  them  again. 
1  down  to  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  faithful 
ms  still  swimming  about,  and  whining  piteously 
fiital  spot  Wherever  1  went,  at  every  turn,  soq^ 
see  to  refresh  the  horror  of  the  acene. 
recovered  to  linger  a  few  years  a  miserable  ma* 


ThMgh  baahh  and  blooin  returned,  the  delicate  chala 
if  llMqtbt,  once  tangled,  aerer  cleared  again.'* 

I  aeniible,  however,  a  few  moments  before  she  died 
ed  the  kind  domestics,  who  had  never  left  her—* 
ged  to  be  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  be- 
1  arbour  which  Arthur  had  reared.  Her  injunction 
yed — and  a  small  tombstone  may  yet  be  found  there 
bo  kmg  grass,  bearing  this  simple  inscription— 

**  Foot  Mary  Burton  retCa  beneath  tbli  stone ; 
"   '     "      'I  not  hai  eainta  to  live  akme.'* 


W§fockimdria9%9  and  it$  Retnediei. — Rt;sH. 

extremes  of  low  and  high  spirits,  which  occur  itt 
ne  person  at  different  times,  are  happily  illustrate 
he  following  case  :  A  physician  in  one  of  the  dtiet 
'  was  once  consulted  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  much 
ed  by  a  paroxysm  of  this  intermitting  state  of  hy- 
irlasm.  He  advised  him  to  seek  relief  in  convivial 
ijf  and  recommended  him  in  particular  to  find  out 
eman  of  the  name  of  Cardini,  who  kept  all  the  ta- 
tbe  city,  to  which  he  was  occasionally  invited.  In  a 
laughter.  •*  Alas  !  sir,*'  said  the  patient,  with  a 
righ,  <*  I  am  that  Cardini."  Many  such  charactera. 
lely  marked  by  high  and  low  spirits,  are  to  be  feuad 
he  oUes  in  the  world. 
18 
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But  there  are  sometimes  flashes  of  apparent  cheerfaloMi 
•Bd  even  of  mirth,  in  the  intenrals  of  this  dlsea9e»  whidi 
•re  accompanied  with  latent  depression  of  mind.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  in  Cowper,  who- knew  all  its 
sjrmptoms  by  sad  experience.  Hence,  in  one  of  hb  let 
ters  to  Mr.  Hayley,  he  says^  "  I  am  cheerful  upon  paper, 
but  the  most  distressed  of  all  creatures."  It  was  probably 
in  one  of  these  opposite  states  of  mind,  that  he  wrote  hb 
humorous  ballad  of  John  Gilpin. 

in  proportion  as  the  hypochondriac  disease  advances,  the 
aymptoms  of  the  hysteria,  which  are  ^neraliy  combined 
with  it  in  its  first  stage,  disappear,  and  all  the  systems  Ia 
which  (he  disease  is  seated  acquire  an  uniformly  torpid  or 
irritable  state.  The  remissions  and  intermissions  which 
have  been  described  cease,  and  even  the  transient  blase 
of  cheerfulness,  which  now  and  then  escapes  from  a  heart 
smothered  with  anguish,  is  seen  no  more.  The  diitreM 
now  becomes  constant  *'  Clouds  return  after  every  rmin.** 
Not  a  ray  of  comfort  glimmers  upon  the  soul  in  any  of  the 
prospects  or  retrospects  of  life.  '*  All  is  now  darkneie 
without  and  within."  These  poignant  words  were  oooe 
uttered  by  a  patient  of  mine  With  peculiar  emphasis,  Whil« 
labouring  under  this  stage  of  the  disease.  Neither  nature 
nor  art  now  'possess  a  single  beauty,  nor  music  or  poetry 
a  single  charm.  The  two  latter  often  pve  pain,  and  some- 
times offence.  In  vain  do  love  and  friendship,  and  domes- 
tic affection,  offer  sympathy  or  relief  to  the  mind  in  this 
awful  situation.  Even  the  consolations  of  religion  are  re- 
jected, or  heard  with  silence  and  indifference.  Night  no 
longer  affords  a  respite  from  misery.  It  is  passed  in  dis- 
tracting wakefulness,  or  in  dreams  more  terrible  than  wak- 
ing thoughts ;  nor  does  the  light  of  the  sun  chase  away  a 
single  distressing  idea  "  I  rise  in  the  morning,'*  says  Cow- 
per,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hayley,  **  like  an  infernal  frog  out  of 
Acheron,  covered  with  the  ooze  and  mud  of  melancholy." 
No  change  of  place  is  wished  for,  that  promises  any  allevi- 
ation of  suffering.  "  Could  I  be  translated  to  paradise,*' 
says  the  same  elegant  historian  of  his  own  sorrows,  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Hcsketh,  "  unless  I  could  leave  my  body  be- 
hind me,  my  melancholy  would  cleave  to  me  there.*' 
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Cm  any  thing  be  anticipated  more  dreadful  than  unlyer- 
M  madne&$  a»d  yet  I  once  attended  a  lady  in  this  dtyi 
^PvhoM  jurtbrin^  fiQin  lo#  spirits  were  of  such  a  naturi^i 
that  she  ardcndy  wbhed  she  might  loiw  her  Mfuoiif  in  order 
thereby  to  be  rdluved  from  the  horror  of  her  thoiigbta, 
Thi^  Atat^  of  mind  was  tiot  uew  in  thb  djscasA  ^b«kmtM4f« 
liaj  drucribed  it  in  the  following  linea,  in  kiii  ii]trniut>le  Iti^ 
tory  pf  all  the  ibrms  i>{  denangeincntf  in  the  tragedy  of 
King  Lear.  They  are  as  truly  philosophical  an  ihey  ara 
poetical. 


-**  Belter  I  were  dlittact } 


8u  sboald  my  tboaKMa  bit  sever'd  (Vora  my  grielk, 
And  woM,  by  wmoc  ImaginatkNu,  Iom 
TiM  knowtedfB  of  UieiMdves  *' 

A  pteaflUit  season,  a  fine  day,  and  even  the  morning  sun, 
«flen  su»petid  ihc  disease.  Cowper  bears  witness  to  tha 
fnth  of  thla  re  mark « in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Hay  ley. 
*■  H^c,  ^-lys  he,  cheerless  and  distrfsssed,  and  brighten 
as  the  sun  goes  on." 

Or.  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  delivers  tlie 
foUowing  direction  for  tta  cure  Be  not  idle  ;  be  not  sol- 
itary." Dr.  John^n  ha^  improved  thi^  advke  by  the  fol- 
lowing commentary  upon  it :  "  When  you  are  idle  be  not 
soTiUry  ;  *nd  when  you  are  solitary  be  not  idle."  The 
lUimtrioufl  Spin<}la,  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  friend, 
inqnired  of  what  diaeasc  he  died.  "  Of  having  nothing  to 
do,'*' said  the  person  who  mentioned  it.  "  Enough »"  said 
Spinola,  «•  to  kill  a  general."  Not  only  the  u  ant  of  em- 
ptoyment,  but  the  want  of  care,  often  incrc^ca  as  well  as 
brings  on  this  disease. 

Concerts,  evening  parfles,  and  the  society  of  the  ladies,  to 
gentlemen  alTected  with  this  disease,  have  been  useful.  Of 
the  eAcacy  of  the  last,  Mr»  Green  has  happily  said, 

"  \V\th  tpecch  kn  Hiruflti  r  f wcH  a  mien, 
Tbfty  Moomniunkate  CJia  t^een,** 

Those  amusearents  should  be  preferre\  which,  while 
they  interest  the  mind,  ailbrd  exercise  to  the  body. 
The  chase,  shooting,  playing  at  quoits,  art  all  useful  fotf 
this  purpose.     The  wonU  of  the  poet,  Mr.  Green,  upon 
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thifl  iubjcct,  deserve  to  be  cgiuiiiitted  to  menMry  ty  9§ 
phyiicians : 

<*  To  cure  the  mind*!  wrong  btai,  tpleeBi 
Some  racooiBiend  the  buwlmg-freeii  | 
Bume,  hilly  wullu  ;  all,  czerciw  ; 
ninf  but  a  ■ton*— the  giant  diM.'* 

Chess,  checkers,  cards,  and  even  push-pin,  Aovld  bo  pro* 
ferred  to  idleness,  when  the  weather  forbids,  exardn  !■ 
the  open  air.  The  theatre  has  often  been  reaofted  lOb  It 
remove  fits  of  low  spirits ;  and  it  is  a  singalar  lact«  tint  % 
tragedy  oftener  dissipates  them  than  a  comedy.  The  ras- 
edy,  though  distressing  to  persons  with  healthy  mladt^  to 
like  the  temperature  of  cold  water  to  penoot  bennrabsd 
with  frost ;  it  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  ezcttabillty  ef 
heir  minds,  and  it  not  only  abstracts  their  attention  Unm 
themselves,  but  even  revives  their  spirits.  Mirth,  or  even 
cheerfulness,  when  employed  as  remedies  in  low 
are  like  hot  water  to  a  frozen  limb.  They  are 
tioned  to  the  excitability  of  the  mind,  and,  instead  of  elo* 
vating,  never  fail  to.  increase  its  depression,  or  to  initete  IL 
Cowper  could  not  bear  to  hear  his  humorous  story  of  JoliB 
Gilpin  read  to  him  in  his  paroxysms  of  thb  disease.  It  wm 
to  his  heavy  heart  what  Solomon  happily  compares  to  the 
conflict  produced  by  pouring  vinegar  upon  nitre,  or,  In  odMT 
words,  upon  an  alkaline  salt. 

Certain  objects  distinguished  for  fheir  beauty  or  graiidevr 
often  aflbrd  relief  in  this  disease.  Cowper  experienced  % 
transient  elevation  of  spirits  from  contemplating  the  oceem 
from  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hay  ley ;  and  the  nnfbr- 
tunate  Mrs.  Robinson  soothed  the  gloom  of  her  mind,  by 
viewing  the  dashing  of  the  waves  of  the  same  sablime  ob- 
ject, in  the  light  of  the  moon,  at  Brighton.  Certain  aal- 
nials  suspend  the  anguish  of  mind  of  Uiis  disease,  by  tholff 
innocence,  ingenuity  or  sports.  Cowper  sometimes  tanmi 
relief  in  playing  with  Three  tame  hares,  and  in  oboeiflng 
a  number  of  leeches  to  rise  and  fall  in  a  glass  with  tho 
changes  of  the  *  feather.     The  poet  says, — 

**  La   ^h  and  he  well.    Monkeys  have  been 
Extre.ne  giiod  ductnni  fnr  the  ip4een 
And  kitten— if  the  huinnur  hit— 
Has  barlequin'd  away  the  fit  >* 
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IS  wanner  and  the  spring  colder.  W 
the  same  caprices  ;  a  flight  of  snow 
June,  and  sometimes  in  every  raoni 
Alolyis  indulges  his  servants  in  Strang 
agmnces  here  than  elsewhere  ;  yet  th 
leti  in  before  January ;  the  snow  is  1 
the  fern  coast,  does  not,  on  an*  myeragc 
month's  sleighing. 

These  contrasts  in  oar  climate  occ 
turesque  eflects^— some  that  would  1m 
ena  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  then 
the  drcumstances  of  Terj  distant  regie 
when  the  earth  lies  buried  in  a  deep 
Europe,  the  clime  is  so  fw  to  the  nor 
but  little  above  the  horizim,  and  his 
short  one; — his  feeble  i»ys  hardly  . 
that  harmonizes  with  the  dreary  waste 
the  same  surface  reflec  m  a  da«ling 
that  strike  at  the  same  angle,  at  whk 
of  8t  Peter's,  The  plains  of  Siberis 
lit  Roma  are  here  combined  9— -we  h 
one  and  the  sun  of  the  other  al  the  1 
his  rays  in  the  month  of  March  are  • 
and  blossoms  at  Albano  and  TItoU,  dn 
a  wide,  uninterrupted  covering  of 
dazzling  brilliancy  that  is  almost  insu 
light  at  this  season  is  equally  remark 
can  be  more  easily  endured.    Our  mo 

with  that  mnnn  nf  Nattl**.  wKI«4«  r.mm 
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»  mm  coast,  the  winten  are  milder,  but  fhe  obnoz* 
.  winds  are  more  severely  felt  in  the  spring,  than 

in  the  interior.  The  whole  coast  of  Massachu- 
f  is  remarkably  exposed  to  their  influence.  Some 
ation,  however,  is  derived  for  their  harshness  and 
e  in  Uie  spring,  by  their  refreshing  and  salutary 
In  the  summer,  when  they  frequently  allay  the 
sat,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  oppreiMive.  Al- 
I  district  favourably  situated  will  enjoy  an  average 
to  two  or  three  degrees  better  than  those  in  its 
arhood,  yet,  generally,  the  progress  of  the  climate  is 
)gular  as  you  follow  the  coast  of  the  United  State* 
ih-east  to  south-west  I  am  induced  to  think,  that 
it  rivers' have  some  connexion  with  the  gradations 
to ;  that  every  large  river  you  pass  makes  m  dif- 

of  two  or  three  degrees  in  the  averages  of  the 
letor.     The  position  of  mountains  will  afiect  the 
ttoentially;  but  these  rivers,  whose  course  up- ^ 
I  northerly,  will  still,  in  general,  be  lines  of  de- 
nu 

f  die  most  agreeable  peculiarities  in  our  climate, 
sd  in  the  autumn  called  the  Indian  Summer.  It 
In  October,  commencing  a  few  days  earlier  or  later, 
Hwoo  may  be.  The  temperature  is  delightful,  and 
iher  dillering  in  its  character  from  that  of  any  othet 
The  air  Is  filled  with  a  slight  haze,  like  smoke,  which 
ppose  It  to  be ;  the  wind  is  south-west,  and  there 
1^  seftniMS  in  the  atmosphere  ;  yet  the  different  alti- 
the  sun  from  what  it  has  in  the  summer,  makes  it,  in 
speets,  very  unlike  that  season.  This  singular  oc- 
B  In  our  climate  seems  to  be  to  summer,  what  a 
collection  of  past  joys  is  to  the  reality.  The  In- 
v«  some  pleasing  superstitions  respecting  It  "  They 
It  is  caused  by  a  wind,  which  comes  immediately 
I  eoart  of  their  great  and  benevolent  god  Cautan- 
or  the  south-western  god,  the  god  that  is  superior 
liar  beings,  who  sends  them  every  blessing  which 
4j,  and  to  whom  the  souls  of  their  fathers  go  after 


BDexion  with  our  climate,  the  appearance  of  our 
ere  may  be  considered.     The  lover  of  picturesque 
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-beauty  will  find  Ihii  m  fruitful  lource  of  It  The  hum  hi 
equmliticB  will  be  found  here,  that  take  plaee  hi  the  meaf- 
ure  of  heat  and  cold,  and  an  equal  number  of  eootraeti  and 
Taricties.  We  have  many  of  thoae  daya,  when  a  markj 
yapourishness  is  difliiaed  through  the  air,  dimming  Che  lus- 
tre of  the  sun,  and  producing  just  such  tones  of  light  and 
colour  as  would  be  marked.  In  the  calendar  of  Newfound- 
land or  the  Hebrides,  for  a  bright,  foir  day.,  We  have 
again  others,  in  which  even  the  transparency  and  parity 
of  the  tropics,  and  all  the  glowing  mellow  hues  of  Greece 
and  Naples  are  blended  together,  to  shed  a  hue  of  para- 
dise OQ  every  olject  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  intense 
brilliancy  of  a  winter  moonlight,  when  the  air  has  a  polar 
temperature;  the  same  brilliancy  and  a  greater  clearness  are 
iften  found  in  the  month  of  June,  and  sometimes  in  July, 
with  the  warmth  of  the  equator.  There  are,  occasionally,  in 
the  summer  and  autumn,  such  magical  effects  of  light,  such 
a  universal  tone  of  colouring,  that  the  very  air  seems  tinged ; 
and  an  aspect  of  such  harmonious  splendour  is  thrown  over 
every  object,  that  the  attention  of  the  most  indifferent  Is 
awakened,  and  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  enjoy 
the  most  lively  delight  These  are  the  kinds  of  tints,  which 
even  the  matchless  pencil  of  Claude  vainly  endeavoured 
to  imitate.  They  occur  a  few  times  every  year,  a  Uttle 
before  sunset,  under  a  particular  state  of  the  air  and  posi- 
tion of  the  clouds.  These  beautiful  appearances  are  not 
so  frequent,  indeed,  here,  as  they  are  at  Naples ;  all  those 
warm  and  delicate  colours,  which  we  see  in  Neapolitan 
pictures,  occur  there  more  often ;  but  I  have  frequently 
seen  the  hills  on  the  south  of  Boston  exhibiting,  towards 
sunivet,  the  same  exquisite  hues,  which  Vesuvius  more  fre- 
quently presents,  and  which  the  Neapolitans,  in  their  paint- 
ing of  it,  always  adopt  The  vivid  beauty,  which  I  now 
speak  of,  is  rare  and  transient;  but  we  often  .enjoy  the 
charms  of  a  transparent  atmosphere,  where  objects  stand 
in  bold  relief,  and  even  distant  ones  will  present  all  their 
hues  and  angles,  clear  and  sharp,  from  the  deep  distant  sky, 
as  on  the  shores  of  Greece ;  and  we  gaze  at  sunset  od  gor- 
geous skies,  where  all  the  magnificence,  that  form  and  col- 
our can  combine,  is  accumulated  to  enrapture  the  eye,  and 
render  description  hopeless. 
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TIm  leeiMry  of  this  coantry  will  hmre  ftnick  you  at 
«BM»  If  Tory  differoQt  from  that  of  Europo.  Thia  differ- 
anee  ia  portly  intrinaie,  and  partly  accidental* — arising  out 
af  tlio  kinda  and  degreoa  of  cultivation.  The  moat  obvioua 
and  ozteniiTe  view,  in  which  it  diflera,  is  the  redundancy 
af  IbroaL  A  vast  Ibrest,  to  a  person  who  had  never  seen 
aLO,  would  excite  alanoat  as  atrong  aensations,  as  the  sighl 
of  the  ocean  to  him  who  beheld  it  ibr  the  first  time ; 
aad  in  both  cases  a  long  continuance  of  the  prospect  be- 
comes tiresome.  From  some  of  our  hills»  the  spectator 
looks  over  an  expanse  of  woods  bounded  hj  the  horizon, 
tad  slightly  chequered  by  cultivation.  TM  view  is  gruud 
tod  imposing  at  first,  but  will  be  more  agrooable,  and  alford 
more  Uiting  pleasure,  when  the  relative  proportions  of  wood 
tod  open  ground  are  reversed.  The  most  cultivated  part^ 
of  these  States  approach  neareat  to  aome  of  the  most  cov- 
ered in  England,  that  are  not  an  actual  forest  We  have 
DMhing  like  the  Downs  on  your  southern  coast, — and  fa- 
tiguing as  an  eternal  forest  may  be.  It  is  less  so  than  thoM 
dreary  wastes,  as  destitute  of  objects  as  the  mountain 
swell  of  the  ocean.  We  have  still  so  much  wood,  that,  even 
in  the  oldest  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  m  panoramic  view  of  any  extent,  where  some  patches 
of  the  native  forest  are  not  to  be  found.  I  know  of  hut 
one  exception,  which  is  from  the  steeple  of  the  church  in 
Ipswich,  in  Essex,  Massachusetts.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns ;  the  prospect  will  put  you  in  mind  of  the  scenery 
of  your  own  country  ; — I  need  not  add,  that  it  is  a  very 
pleanng  one,  and  will  repay  you  for  the  slight  trouble  of 
aicendlng  the  steeple. 

The  trees,  though  there  are  too  many  of  them,  at  least 
in  massea,  must  please  the  eye  of  an  European,  from  their 
Tanety  and  beauty,  as  well  as  novelty.  The  richness  of 
o*ir  trees  and  ahrubs  has  always  excited  the  admiration  ol 
botanists  and  the  lovers  of  landscape  gardening.  There 
can  be  nothing  nobler  than  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
oaks  Mad  beeches  in  England,  and  the  walnuts  and  chest- 
nuts In  France  and  Italy.  The  vast  size  of  these  spreading 
treea  ia  only  surpassed  by  some  of  our  sycamores  on  the 
bonks  of  the  Ohio.  Our  oaka  may  sometimoa  be  seen  of 
dM  MMM  iiM^— «iid  the  toworiag  white  pine  and  homiock 
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rea.'T  ■:.'  tuz  iLii  »  fruitful  source  of  it  The  nine  ia 
t.  .&..^  •  «. :  >i  io\sJai  here,  that  uke  place  in  the  meaa- 
.  •:  :%  :^.  A.:  a2»i  coi<i.  and  an  equal  number  of  contrasts  and 
tk: — r*.  ^t  have  many  of  those  days,  when  a  murky 
-ikif.  ^r^LZt^i*  I*  liSmed  through  the  air,  diniming  the  lus- 
'.'•  ::  iLt  f .:..  a&i  producing  just  such  tones  of  light  and 
-.  : ..-  ;.*  Mj^.i  be  zs.arked,  in  the  calendar  of  Newfound- 
1^:  :r  -j-t  Hcin^ie*.  for  a  bright,  £ur  day.  We  have 
kj^'.  z::.r:T*.  -.n  which  even  the  transparency  and  purity 
.•:  ■..'.^.  :.*:-:•.:«.  knt  a.i  the  glowing  mellow  hues  of  Greece 
•i>:  Stz'-tf  are  'Mtatt^  together,  to  shed  a  hue  of  para- 
i.<^  :c.  'Tr*^  otjtcl.  1  have  already  spoken  of  the  intense 
•..^izrzj  -A  a  wiLier  moonlight,  when  the  air  has  a  polar 
•-r  - . :-.  -kr.r* ;  ih«  saae  brilliancy  and  a  greater  clearness  are 
I'-i  :'.*.l:  'jl  '.he  month  of  June,  and  sometimes  in  July, 
»  *  'Jir  wirrr-ih  3f  the  equator.  There  are,  occasionally,  in 
-  -  -.=.--  r  ^i^i  aatunn.  «uch  magical  eflects  of  light, such 
\  .  - .  -.  r  r-si.  •  :r.*  of  coioun'ns.  that  the  very  air  seems  tinged ; 
A.-.:  xz.  i.*'>tc\  of  such  harmonious  splendour  is  thrown  over 
-.  . 'v  :\j^c\.  that  the  ait«nuon  of  the  mo«t  indifferent  b 
awictcr-i.  ar.i  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  enjoy 
'.r.T  :z  yr'  lively  delighL  These  are  the  kinds  of  tinu,  which 
evfs  the  ca:chlestf  pencil  of  Claude  vainly  endeavoured 
to  isiitatc.  They  occur  a  few  times  every  year,  a  little 
before  sunset,  under  a  particular  sute  of  the  air  and  pod- 
tioQ  of  the  ckMids.  These  beautiful  appearances  are  not 
M  frequent,  indeed,  here,  is  they  are  at  Naples ;  all  thoM 
vinn  azkd  delieate  cotours,  which  we  see  In  Neapolilan 
pic-Tflm,  ocnv  there  more  often ;  but  L  have  frequently 
•pen  the  hilb  on  the  tooth  of  Boston  fihJbitiDy;,  lowards 
SDaset,  the  same  esquiiite  bues  which  Vc:?uvLuf  more  fro- 
fveatJy  prtsseDts,  and  which  the  NeapolUans^  in  thpir  paint- 
I  ti  it,  atsray*  adopt.  The  vivid  beauty «  which  I  now 
:  «f,  is  rar«  and  transient  -  but  we  often  enjoy  the 
i<f  ■  1tmDHwa:n[  atmocphere,  where  objccli  stand 
I  asd  ercn  distant  ones  wMt  prcMot  all  their 
'  and  sharp,  from  the  deep  distant  sky, 
I  of  Greece  ;  and  we  gmie  at  aurtset  tm  gor- 
t  all  the  magnificence^  that  form  and  col- 
1 1*  aeciuntilitod  to  enraptare  the  eye,  and 
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The  tcenery  of  this  coantry  will  hmre  ftnick  you  at 
«ice»  as  very  different  from  that  of  Europe.  This  differ- 
ence is  partly  intrinsic,  and  partly  accidental, — arising  out 
of  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  cultivation.  The  most  obvious 
and  estansive  view,  in  which  it  differs,  is  the  redundaucy 
of  forest  A  vast  forest,  to  a  person  who  had  never  seen 
OLe,  would  excite  alsBOst  as  strong  sensations,  as  the  sighl 
of  the  ocean  to  him  who  beheld  it  for  the  first  time ; 
and  in  both  cases  a  long  continuance  of  the  prospect  be- 
comes tiresome.  From  some  of  our  hills,  the  spectator 
looks  ever  an  expanse  of  woods  bounded  by  the  horizon, 
and  slightly  chequered  by  cultivation.  TThe  view  is  gruiid 
and  Imposing  at  first,  but  will  be  more  agreeable,  and  atfaid 
more  U.<iting  pleasure,  when  the  relative  proportions  of  wood 
and  open  ground  are  reversed.  The  most  cultivated  parU 
of  these  States  approach  nearest  to  some  of  the  most  cov- 
ered in  England,  that  are  not  an  actual  forest  We  have 
nothing  like  the  Downs  on  your  southern  coast, — and  fa- 
tiguing as  an  eternal  forest  may  be,  it  is  less  so  than  those 
dreary  wastes,  as  destitute  of  objects  as  the  mountain 
swell  of  the  ocean.  We  have  still  so  much  wood,  that,  even 
in  the  ohiest  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  diflficult 
to  find  a  panoramic  view  of  any  extent,  where  some  patches 
of  the  native  forest  are  not  to  be  found.  I  know  of  but 
one  exception,  which  is  from  the  steeple  of  the  church  in 
Ipswich,  in  Essex,  Massachusetts.  This  is  one  of  the  oldc!it 
towns ;  the  prospect  will  put  you  In  mind  of  the  scenery 
of  jrenr  own  coantry ; — I  need  not  add,  that  it  is  a  very 
plea4ng  one,  and  will  repay  you  for  the  slight  trouble  of 
ascending  the  steeple. 

The  trees,  though  there  are  too  many  of  them,  at  least 
in  mattes,  must  please  the  eye  of  an  European,  from  their 
raneiy  and  beauty,  as  well  as  novelty.  The  richness  of 
eur  trees  and  shrabo  has  always  excited  the  admiration  ol 
heUnlsfi  and  the  lovers  of  landscape  gardening.  There 
CM  bo  nothing  nobler  than  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
eahs  end  beeches  in  England,  and  the  walnuts  and  chest- 
Mita  hi  France  and  Italy.  The  vast  size  of  these  spreading 
tnm  h  only  sorpassed  by  some  of  our  sycamores  on  the 
~  I  ef  the  Ohio.  Our  oaks  may  sometimes  be  seen  of 
I  the  towering  white  pine  and  hemloek 
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retch  m  lieight.  that  I  had  neTer  teen  attained  by  trati  h 
Europe ; — but,  for  grandeur  of  appearance,  we  muat  rely, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  American  elni»  that  has  bcea 
planted  for  omamenL  Its  colour,  its  form,  and  its  size, 
place  it  much  before  the  European  elm ;  it  is  one  of  our 
most  majestic  trees.  There  are  many  Tarieties  of  it  rcr; 
distinct, — yet  not  so  numerous  as  of  the  oalES,  walnuts  ami 
some  others.  Of  the  former,  you  know,  we  hare  between 
thirty  and  forty  different  species,  and  a  great  number  ot 
species  exist  of  all  our  principal  trees.  This  Tariety,  in  the 
hands  of  taste,  would  be  made  productive  of  the  hlghe>i 
effects  in  omaiaantal  planting,  of  which  you  may  find  more 
sfKiciniens  in  your  own  country  than  in  this,  though  onl> 
a  part  of  our  riches  in  this  way  haYO  been  transplanted  U 
your  gardeners.  You  will  remark  the  fresh  and  healtdy 
look  of  our  forest,  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  compared  with 
those  of  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  humidity 
of  that  atmosphere  nourishes  the  mosses,  and  a  green  coat- 
ing over  the  trunks  and  branches,  that  giro  the  aspect  of 
disease  and  decay.  You  will  often  observe  the  clean  and 
smooth  bark  of  our  trees  of  all  kinds :  among  the  forest 
trees,  particularly  the  walnut,  maple,  beech,  birch,  Ilc.  will 
be  entirely  free  from  moss  or  rust  of  any  kind, — and  theii 
trunks  form  fine  contrasts  with  the  leaves.  You  will  have 
too  much  of  forest  in  this  country  to  go  in  pursuit  of  one  , 
but,  should  you  happen  to  visit  Nashawn,  one  of  the  Eliz- 
abeth Islands,  you  will  see  the  most  beautiful  insulated  for- 
est in  the  United  States,  with  less  of  that  ragged,  lank  look, 
which  our  native  forests  commonly  present,  from  the  trees 
struggling  with  esch  other  for  the  light,  and  running  up  to 
great  height,  with  few  or  no  branches ;  but  this  one  exhibits 
the  tufted,  rounded  masses,  which  are  found  in  the  groves 
of  your  parks. 

[  will  mention  a  peculiarity,  which  3rou  will  witness  in 
autumn,  that  will  affect  a  lover  of  landscape  seenery,  like 
yourself,  on  seeing  It  the  first  time,  with  surprise  as  well 
ad  delight.  The  rich  and  mellow  tints  of  the  forest,  al  that 
season  of  the  year,  have  often  furnished  subjects  for  the 
poet  and  the  painter  in  Europe;  but  it  will  hardly  prepare 
yon  for  the  sights  our  woods  exhibit.  I  have  never  seen 
a  representation  of  them  attempted  in  painting ;  it  wtrnU 
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fpobtbly  be  grotesque.  Berides  all  the  fhadefl  of  browa 
jffid  green,  which  you  have  in  European  trees,  there  are 
Ihe  meet  brilliant  and  glaring  colours, — bright  yellow,  and 
jcarlet  for  instance, — not  merely  on  single  learee,  but  in 
naaeee  of  whole  trees,  with  all  their  foliage  thus  tinged. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  accounted  for ;  it  may 
perhaps  be  owing  to  the  frosts  coming  earlier  hero  than  in 
Europe,  and  falling  on  the  leaves  whUe  the  sap  is  yet  copi- 
ous, before  they  have  begun  to  dry  up  and  fall  off.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  colouring  is  wonderful ;  the  walnut 
is  tamed  to  the  brightest  yellow,  the  mtple  to  scarlet^  lie. 
Our  trees  put  on  this  harlequin  dress  aftbot  the  first  of 
October.  I  leave  to  your  imagination,  which  can  never 
reach  the  reality,  to  foncy  the  appearance  of  such  scenes 
as  you  may  behold  at  this  season.  A  cloudless  sky,  and 
transperont  atmosphero,  a  clear  blue  lake,  with  meadows 
of  light,  delicate  groen,  backed  by  bills  and  dales  of  those 
party-coloured,  gorgeous  forests,  are  often  combined,  to  form 
\  enchanting  views. 


Fint  and  Second  Death. — Gbbbitwood. 

Thk  first  death  is  the  death  of  the  body  ;  the  quenching 
of  that  undiscovered  spark,  which  warms  and  animates  the 
human  frame ;  the  return  of  our  dust  to  the  earth  as  it 
waa ;  the  event  which  happeneth  unto  all  men ;  "  the 
sentence  of  the  Lord  over  all  flesh."  We  cannot  prevent 
it.  Like  birth,  it  is  inevitable.  Helplessly,  and  without 
our  own  will,  we  open  our  eyes  at  first  to  the  light  of  day  ; 
and  then,  by  an  equal  necessity,  we  lie  down  to  sleep 
some  at  this  hour,  some  at  the  next,  on  the  lap  of  our 
mother.  This  death  is  an  ordinance  of  God.  It  was 
intended  for  our  benefit;  and  can  do  us  do  essential  harm. 
It  disturbs  not  the  welfare  of  the  soul ;  it  touches  not  the 
lifo  of  the  spirit 

The  second  death  is  more  awful  and  momentous.  It  is 
the  death  of  that  which  the  first  death  left  alive.  It  is  the 
ieedi  of  ropuution,  the  death  of  love,  the  death  of  happi- 
Boiii  the  ezlle  of  the  soul     It  has  no  connezioii  with  ttio 


..w  *Ti4o  tear  me  second,  though  it  i 
almost  all   men  attempt  to  fly  fron 
know  it  to  be  impossible  ;  while  ft 
the  last,  though  it  is  within  their  al 
The  first  death,  then,  is  invested 
Qver  mil  men.     It  withers  human  § 
human  muthority.     Rank  is  not  eze 
elude,  riehefl  cannot  hribe,  eloquei 
oui  even  Tirtue  oTercome  it     But 
far  more  dreadful  death,  It  Is  not  to. 
whom  It  hath  no  power.    Any  one  n 
There  It  no  mystery,  no  hardship 
blemed  exemption.    All  may  read, 
them.    They  arise  from  the  nature 
For  as  nothing  but  vice  and  disobedl 
alleet  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  ini 
with  its  power,  so  it  is  righteoutneii  o 
fruits  of  religion,  which  can  defy  am 
**  In  the  way  of  righteousnees  then 
pathway  thereof  there  is  no  death." 
death  considered,  and  so  Utile  aceo 
many  parts  of  Scripture,  that  we  an 
■nbllmest  strains,  that  the  belierer 
Christian,  **  shall  never  die.**     Goo 
the  eternal  principles  of  life,  deeply  e 
sdttttlon ;  so  that  it  cannot  lose  it,  noi 
the  good,  the  benevolent,  the  pious,  ai 
life  is  promised ;  and  on  sudi  '*  the 
power." 
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mnu  h^htenee  qf  the  WUt  and  Goodd— NoBToa.. 

ralatlons  between  man  and  man  ceaae  not  with  life, 
ad  leaTe  behind  them  their  memory,  their  exam- 
d  the  efiecta  of  their  actiooa.  Their  influence  atiU 
■ith  ua.  Their  namea  and  cliaractera  dwell  in  our 
ta  and  hearta.  We  Uve  and  commune  with  them  in 
rritinga.  We  ei^joy  the  benefit  of  tlieir  laboura. 
titutiona  have  been  founded  by  them.  We  are  aur- 
I  by  the  worka  of  the  dead.  Our  knowledge  and 
I  are  the  fruit  of  their  toil.  Our  minds  have  been 
by  their  instructiona.     We  are  uMsat  intimately  con- 

with  them  liy  a  thousand  dependenciea.  Those 
ire  have  loved  in  life  are  still  objects  of  our  deeiNsst 
lieat  aflectioDS.  Their  power  over  us  remains 
re  with  ua  in  our  solitary  walka ;  and  their  voices 
»  our  hearta  in  the  ailence  of  midnighL  Their 
a  impreaaed  upon  our  dearest  recollections,  and  our 
icred  hopea.  They  form  an  eaaential  part  of  our 
»  kid  up  in  heaven.  For,  above  all,  we  are  sepa* 
om  tliem  but  for  a  little  time.  We  are  aoon  to  be 
with  them.  If  we  follow  in  the  path  of  those  we 
red,  we  too  ahail  aoon  join  the  innumerable  company 
apfrita  of  juat  men  made  perfect  Our  affectiona 
*  bopea  are  not  buried  in  the  dust,  to  which  we  com- 
»  poor  ramaina  of  mortality.  The  bleased  retain 
iflMmbraaoe  jmd  their  love  for  ua  in  heaven  ;  and 
I  eheriah  our  remembrance  and  our  love  for  them 
ti  earth. 

turea  of  imitation  and  sympathy  as  we  are,  we  kiok 
■a  for  support  and  countenance  eVen  in  our  virtues, 
ur  for  them,  most  securely,  to  the  ezamplea  of  the 
There  ia  a  degree  of  inaccurity  and  uncertainty 
viDg  worth.  Tlie  atamp  has  not  yet  been  put  upon 
4i  precludes  all  change,  and  aeals  it  up  aa  a  juat 
if  edmiration  for  future  times.  There  is  no  aervice 
a  man  of  commanding  intellect  can  render  his  fel- 
laturea  better  than  that  of  leaving  behind  him  aa 
ed  example.  If  he  do  not  confer  upon  them  this 
;  If  he  leanre  a  character  dark  widi  Heie  fai  dw 
19 
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P9*ihutmovM  I^fiuefut  <^  the  Wlai  and  Qtted, — 'NomTow, 

Tax  r^ladfitu  between  mtn  uid  m»n  ceoe  oat  with  lib. 
Ili»  de«4  J«ATe  b«lu£ul  Ihem  t|i«ir  meniory,  their  ex&m< 
pte,  aad  the  efiecU  of  tbeir  actions,  Tbcir  iDflueucG  «till 
■IiMbi  with  ui>  Thfilr  Dimes  uid  cbanetisrs  dwell  in  our 
httt  And  bearti.  We  Uvfi  and  commune  wilh  ihem  m 
writingMu  We  enjoy  the  benefit  q£  tbeir  labours, 
Ov  la«tJtution»  b»Te  been  founded  by  them.  We  ire  nur- 
mmded  by  the  worka  of  tbe  dead.  Our  koow ledge  and 
■nr  arU  are  the  fruit  of  their  toil.  Our  minds  have  been 
[  by  their  ioitructimifl.  We  are  mtmi  Lntimstely  coii^ 
liitb  tbflm.  by  a  tboUBaud  depeodondes^  Thar«e 
\  we  bare  lered  in  iile  are  atill  objects  of  our  deepi^i^t 
■Ml  boHeet  allectioDS.  Tbetr  power  over  us  rern%ia^ 
Ump  1V9  with  US  In  onjr  Mtltary  walks  \  and  their  voices 
Hl^  W  Mr  bMTte  ia  tbe  silence  of  midnigbL  Their 
Wttg^li  iMpnMMl  «pon  our  deareat  recoJ lections,  and  our 
VMt  iicred  bopc&  They  form  an  essential  pari  of  our 
treasure  laid  up  m  heaven.  For,  above  all,  we  are  aepa- 
iiott  M  little  time.  We  are  aeon  lo  be 
If  we  follow  in  tbe  path  of  tho^e  we 
on  join  the  Innumerable  compaay 
PflA  made  perfect  Our  ajfections 
Ibotied  In  the  dust,  to  which  wa  com- 
«f  JUrtaUty*  The  bleued  retain 
_  1  their  Eore  Ibr  ns  in  heave  □  ;  aod 
tf^membranee  and  our  lave  for  then 


^on  and  aympalhy  as  we  ire,  we  look 
find  countenance  e^en  in  our  virtues, 
^t  securely,  to  the  examples  of  the 
^ree  of  insecurity  aud  uncertainty 
Hie  s^mp  baA  not  yet  been  put  upon 
\\  chaoge,  and  teali  Et  up  as  a  just 
rf  future  tiroes.  There  is  no  aerviee 
riaudiu^  intellect  can  render  hli  fai- 
th an  that  of  leaving  behind  him  an 
tf  he  dd  nod  confer  upon  them  this 
%  chaaelnr  daf  k  wUb  vkoe  bi  Ha 


villi;!  yn  isc; 


surveys  thcin,  to  the  institutions  of  r 
scurity  arises  as  well  from  the  obji 
organ  by  which  it  is  contemplated,  m 
necessity  of  moderating  still  further 
hopei  from  the  efforts  of  human  8aga< 
Instructed  us,  that  no  skill  m  the  s 
has  yet  heen  able  to  discriminate  and 
Mrtainty,  lt»  three  great  province! 
exeeutiTe,  and  the  judiciary ;  or  eT( 
powers  of  the  different  legtslatire  1 
daily  occur,  In  the  coarse  of  prael 
obscurity  that  reigns  oTor  these  sub]« 
the  greatest  adepts  In  poHtlcal  sdeni 
Besides  the  obscurity  arlsfaig  frc 
objects,  and  the  imperfection  of  the 
medium  through  which  the  concept 
Teyed  to  each  other,  adds  a  fresli 
use  of  words  Is  to  express  Ideas, 
requires  not  only  that  the  ideas  shoul 
but  that  they  sliould  be  expressed  \ 
and  exclusively  appropriated  to  then 
so  copious  as  to  supply  words  and  pi 
plex  idea,  or  so  correct  as  not  to  inel 
denoting  different  ideas.  Hence  It  n 
ever  accurately  objects  may  be  discrl 
and  however  accurately  the  discrfml 
ered,  the  definition  of  them  may  b> 
by  the  Inaccuracy  of  the  terms  in 
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Here,  then,  are  three  sources  of  va^^e  and  incorrect 
defuuUons ; — uidiitiDclness  of  the  object,  imperfection  of 
the  organ  of  perception,  inadequateness  of  the  vehicle  of 
ideas.  Any  one  of  these  must  produce  a  certain  degree 
of  obscurity.  The  convention,  in  delineating  the  boundary 
between  the  federal  and  state  jurisdictiona,  must  have 
experienced  the  full  efiect  of  them  all. 

Would  it  be  wonderful  if,  under  the  pressure  of  all 
these  difficulties,  the  convention  should  have  been  forced 
into  some  deviations  from  that  artificial  structure  and  regu- 
lar symmetry,  which  an  abstract  vie>r  of  the  subject  might 
lead  an  ingenious  theorist  to  bestow  on  a  constitution  plan- 
ned in  his  closet  or  in  his  imagination  ?  The  real  wonder 
is,  that  so  many  difficulties  should  have  been  surmounted ; 
and  surmounted  with  unanimity  almost  as  unprecedented 
as  It  must  have  been  unexpected,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
aaa  of  candour  to  reflect  on  this  circumstance  without  par- 
taking of  the  astonishment  It  b  impossible  for  the  man 
of  pious  reflection  not  to  perceive  In  it  the  finger  of  that 
Almighty  Hand,  which  has  been  so  firequently  and  signally 
tztended  to  our  relief  in  the  critical  stages  of  the  revolution. 


M^lfheiUnu  an  the  Battle  cf  Zre»{ngt<m.— -Edwaks 

EVBRBTT. 

~  It  was  one  of  those  great  days,  one  of  those  elemental 
occtirions  in  the  world's  aflairs,  when  the  people  rise  and 
let  ibr  themselves.  Some  organization  and  preparation  had 
been  made  ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  with  scarce 
iny  effect  on  the  events  of  that  day.  It  may  be  doubted, 
whether  there  was  an  efficient  order  given  the  whole  day 
to  any  body  of  men  as  large  as  a  regiment  It  was  the 
people,  in  their  first  capacity,  as  citizens  and  as  freemen, 
•tartlng  from  their  beds  at  midnight,  from  their  firesides, 
and  tl^  fields,  to  take  their  own  cause  into  their  own 
henda.  Such  a  spectacle  is  the  height  of  the  moral  sul^ 
ttme ;  when  the  want  of  every  thing  is  fully  made  up  by 
the  spirit  of  the  cause  ;  and  the  soul  within  stands  in  place 
of  diedpline,  organization,  resources.  In  the  prodigious 
19  ♦ 
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tin  WM  fMiiH    W«  wWit  (ka  Odt 
cMb  Um  flMgaitiida  aad  iMportaBee  dT  that  4 
daw  aad  erery  HI*-    W*  frtib,tliAt in&Bey  i 
purpoM  of  ha  anetioo  froai  matomal  Upa,  and  that  w 
and  witbara4«g0  mmj  bthold  it,  and  ha  ariaead  bf 
raoollaetioiia  which  k  anggaali.    Wa  wWit  that  hhar 
look  up  haro,  and  ba  piMd^  In  ttM  nUatariti  Irft 
with,  Oat.  In  fhoaa  daya  of  dtaartar,  whMs  m  Ikay  4 

k  aO  natioM,  nraat  be  «speelnd  W  mom  an  «i^ 

g  patrlotiMn  May  ton  ita  ayaa  hilhar,«i 

arad  that  tfia  tendaHoM  aT  anr  »  ' 

I  ftiong*    wa  wHiy  ftat  ttli  aala 

on  tawfig  Iha  polntad  iplraa  af  v  i 
catod  to  Godf  fluy  contnbvta  aim  ta  pvt 
apioua  fcoltaigof  dapandanca  and  |ii<fcii  Wmt 
family,  Oat  the  laat  «ljacl  on  flia  ri^  aT  hfin  win  «a 
hb  sadTo  ahore,  and  tta  ftrat  ta  gUdan  Mi  wkn  idi 
It,  may  be  aooM^ittf  wUeh  ahan  fwnlna  Uai  aT  tte  n 
and  glory  of  tala  eanntry.  Lat  It  tiaa,  l«  It  ataat  «Mi 
Inhbemfaig;  let  tha  aarllaat  light af  nwfning gftfH^ 
parting  day  finger  and  play  np^  Ha  anMnit. 


Yov  find,  hi  aoine  of  Aa  radaat  pMoea  In  «e  ^ 


homely  hma,  which  pubUe  b^fii 
convenllbee  of  the  weary  and  1 


ntoot  of  flieae  bma  albtau  are  kept  ta 
of  thoaa,  whose  enrhMity  haa  lad  tfiea- ima  I 
barrenneai,  and  the  albfiHi  li  net  nnfte^iiatiy  ttrn 
book  fai  the  henae.  In  the  albnmaftfie  Grand  ChniM 
Oray,  on  hia  way  to  Geneva,  leeoeded  hia  dialhlf  m 
attd  Ml  that  exqoWta  Lalte  edla,beglnnhig»*«OI  tnai 


I 


religlo  lod  )*'  AD  ode  which  is  indeed  <•  pure  neettr.**  li 
Is  curious  to  obsenre  in  these  books  the  dilfereoces  of  na* 
tfteoal  ciiaracter.  The  Englishman  usually  writes  his  name 
only,  without  explanation  or  comment.  The  Frenchman 
records  something  of  his  feelings,  destination,  or  business ; 
commonly  adding  a  line  of  poetry,  an  epigram,  or  some 
exclamation  of  pleasure  or  disgust.  The  German  leaves  a 
long  dissertation  upon  tlie  state  of  the  roads,  the  accc  ai- 
modations,  &c.,  detaihng  at  full  length  whence  he  came  and 
whither  he  is  going,  tlirough  long  pages  of  crabbed 
writing. 

In  one  of  the  highest  regions  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  af^er  a 
day  of  excessive  labour  in  reaching  the  siimmit  of  our 
Journey,  near  those  thrones  erected  ages  ago  for  the  ma- 
jesty of  Nature,  we  stopped,  fatigued  and  dispirited,  on  a 
spot  destined  to  eternal  barrenness,  where  we  found  one  of 
these  rude  bat  hospitable  inns  open  to  receive  us.  There 
was  not  another  human  habitation  within  many  miles.  AH 
the  soil,  which  we  could  see,  had  been  brought  thither,  and 
placed  carefully  round  the  cottage,  to  nourish  a  few  cabbages 
and  lettuces.  Itiere  were  some  goats,  which  supplied  the 
cottagers  witii  milk ;  a  few  fowls  lived  in  the  house  ;  and 
the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  place  were  new-made  cheeses, 
and  some  wild  Alpine  mutton,  the  rare  provision  of  the  trav- 
eller. Yet  here  Nature  had  thrown  off  the  veil,  and 
appeared  in  all  her  sublimity.  Summits  of  bare  granite 
rose  all  around  us.  The  snow-clad  tops  of  distant  Alps 
seemed  to  chill  the  moon-beams  that  lighted  on  them; 
and  we  felt  all  the  charms  of  the  picturesque,  mingled 
with  the  awe  Inspired  by  unchangeable  grandeur.  We 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  original  elevations  of  the 
globe,  o'ertopping  forever  the  tumults,  the  v}ces  and  the 
miseries  of  ordinary  existence,  far  out  of  hearing  of  the 
nurmurs  of  a  busy  world,  Which  discord  ravages,  and 
luxury  corrupts.  We  asked  for  the  album,  ami  a  large 
Mio  was  brought  to  us,  almost  filled  with  the  scrawls  of 
•very  nation  on  earth  that  could  write.  Instantly  our 
fatigue  was  forgotten,  and  the  evening  passed  away  pleas- 
antly In  the  entertainment  which  thb  book  aflordod  VA 
I  copied  the  following  French  rsouplet : 


equalliug,  in   point  of  elcvati 
High'lands,  ihro'j^h  which  t\ 
Ncwbiirgh.     Southey  informt 
excursion  to  the  top  of  this  m 
Davy.     ^ie«r  UUe  Jiinuiut  ibe 
of  rare  occur  fence  (i(    recol 
lound  only  in  ctfty-«liitr»  whicli 
ronamUfm  of  thia  mouDtain.— C 
b&vtii^  ext«Diled  m  &r  m  my 
we   returned   to  one  of  the  tL 
with  m  person ,  whoM  conremt 
»or«  Ihao  the  poetry  and  the 
him  among  the  mott  promineDt 
as  ifli|>reaiioQ  which  I  ahaU  del 


Chrutm&$,—1 

Thkkk  is  Dothin|r  in  Erigitt 
delightful  flpeii  over  my  imaj^ma 
Che  holyday  taniom^  and  rfird 
They  recall  the  (nctures  jny  fa 
M«y-mornmg  of  ni>  lifo,  when 
wof  Ld  through  boobi,  and  helioT 
had  pajnted  ;  atxd  they  bring  with 
honett  daj«  of  yore,  in  which,  p 
I  am  apt  to  ihink  the  world  wai 
and  iovoi»-    **-- 
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mtm  •b4Nit  the  rural  game  and  holyday  revel,  from  which 
h  has  derived  no  many  of  its  themei — as  the  ivy  winda  ita 
dch  Miage  about  the  gothie  arch  and  moulderiog  towerr 
fratefnliy  repaying  their  support,  by  clasping  together 
Jwir  tottering  remains,  and,  as  it  were,  embalming  them 
m  vttrdure. 

Of  all  the  oU  festivals,  however^  that  of  Christmas  awak* 
«iia  IIm  strongest  and  most  heart-felt  assoeiatioiis.  There 
■  a  taoe  of  sacred  and  solemn  feeling,  that  blends  with  our 
ooBfiviality,  and  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  state  of  hallowed  and 
olrtatad  enjoyment.  The  services  of  the  church  about 
Ihia  aeaaon  are  extremely  tender  and  inspiring.  They 
dwell  on  the  beautiful  story  of  the  origin  of  our  faith,  and 
Iho  pastoral  scenes  that  accompanied  its  annoupcement. 
They  gradually  increase  in  fervour  and  pathos  during  the 
seaffm  of  Advent,  until  they  break  forth  in  full  jubilee  on 
the  morning  that  brought  peace  and  good-will  to  men.  I 
do  net  know  a  grander  eflect  of  music  on  the  moral  feel- 
IngB,  than  to  hear  the  full  choir  and  the  pealing  organ 
perlbrming  a  Christmas  anthem  in  a  cathedral,  and  filling 
everjr  part  of  the  vast  pile  with  triumphant  harmony. 

It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement,  also,  derived  from  days  of 
jrore,  that  this  festival,  which  commemorates  the  announce- 
ment of  the  religton  of  peace  and  love,  has  been  made  the 
season  for  gathering  together  of  family  coonezlpns,  and 
drawing  eloier  again  those  bands  of  kindred  hearts,  which 
the  cares  and  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  the  world  ara  con- 
tlnaally  operating  to  cast  loose ;  of  calling  back  the  chil- 
dren of  a  fiunily  who  have  launched  forth  in  life,  and  wan- 
dered widely  asunder,  once  more  to  assemble  about  the 
paternal  hearth,  that  rallying  place  of  the  aflections,  there 
to  grow  young  and  loving  again  among  the  Endearing 
mementos  of  childhood. 

There  b  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year,  that 
gives  a  charm  to  the  festivity  of  Christmas.  At  other 
tiraea  we  derive  a  great  portion  of  our  pleasures  from  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Our  feelings  sally  forth,  and  dissipate 
themaelves  over  the  sunny  landscape,  and  we  **  live  abroad 
and  every  where."  The  song  of  the  bird,  the  murmur  of 
dio  stream,  the  breathing  fragrance  of  spring,  the  soft 
nsness  of  summer,  the  golden  pomp  of  aaniran» 
20 
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hb  arms— «nd  sunk, — foreyer.  A  few  noiieleii  babUtt 
Mniggled  to  the  surface,  and  his  spirit  miuglBd  with  tht 
air. 

Those  who  have  stood  by  the  bed-side  of  a  dying  brother* 
aad  watched  Uie  last  Cunt  struggle  with  deaths  tfce  coli 
damps  gathering  upon  the  brow — the  fixing  eye->4he  co«* 
Tulsive  gasp-^without  the  power  to  repress  a  single  groan,— 
have  felt  all  that  was  labouring  in  my  hearL  He  was  a 
isllow  being — a  friend — my  bene£ictor — and  he  sunk  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  me  into  a  watery  grave. 

But  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  the  selfishness  of  sorrow. 
Rover  had  come  to  land,  with  the  body  of  his  mistress  palo 
and  cold.  I  took  it  up,  and  bore  it  to  the  house.  The  scr^ 
vants  were  in  a  state  of  distraction ;  it  was  with  difficulty 
I  could  persuade  them  to.  use  necessary  means  (or  the  re- 
eovery  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  After  much  labour,  sho 
began  to  breathe,  and  a  few  deep  groans  marked  the  un* 
willingness  with  wliich  life  returned  to  its  deserted  tene* 
ment  Good  God,  thought  I,  what  a  cruelty  do  I  not  com« 
mit  in  restoring  this  wretched  maid  to  a  desolate  existence  I 
Surely  she  had  better,  far  better,  die — and  sleep  quietly 
in  her  grave,  than  revive  to  see  a  few  more  miserablo 
years,  parentless — ^brotherless— ^Jone — not  a  friend  oa 
earth  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  life.  I  almost  repented 
what  I  had  done.  Yet  what  right  had  I  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  mysteries  of  Providence  ?  It  has  pleased  God  to  in-  '  | 
ierpose  miraculously  for  her  preservation  : — iet  not  mas  | 

attempt  to  thwart  his  just,  inscrutable  designs ! 

We  redoubled  our  efforts.     In  a  little  time  she  seemed 
partially  to  have  recovered  her  senses.     She  looked  wiMly  ' 

round,  and,  extending  her  feeble  hand  towards  mine,  cried, 
with  a  faint  voice,  **  Arthur  !"     I  pressed  her  hand— my  ; 

heart  was  too  full  to  speak.  Alas !  she  did  not  know  the  touch  '  I 

— but,  fixing  her  glazed  eye  upon  me,  repeated  the  name  '  ) 

of  Arthur.    **  it  is  not  Arthur,*'  said  I — and  the  tears  gush*  '  I 

ed  as  I  spoke.   "  Oh  where  is  he  ? — where  are  they  all  ?'*— •  |  j 

and  then,  as  if  the  memory  of  what  had  passed  had  suddenly  i ; 

flashed  upon  her  mind,  she  shrieked  out,  and  fell  senseless  *  > 

away.  I  could  restrain  my  feelings  no  longer,  but,  leafing 
her  in  the  charge  of  the  weeping  domestics,  hurried  Ml 
of  the 
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rtii'iu,  which  had  wreaked  its  fury,  was  disslptted 
laniy  as  it  arose.  I  deteriuiued  to  walk  abroad,  and 
I  could  calm  the  violence  of  my  feelings  in  the  sClU 
ghti     I  passed  through  the  parlour.     There  the  re- 

Ei  spread,  and  the  chairs  were  standing  round  the 
le  board,  for  those  who  could  never  fill  them  again, 
ed  down  to  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  faithful 
was  still  swimming  about,  and  whining  piteously 
te  fiUal  spot.  Wherever  I  went,  at  every  turn,  f 
irose  to  refresh  the  horror  of  the  "cene. 
7  recovered  to  linger  a  few  years  a  miserable 


*■  TlMNigk  health  and  Uoom  returned,  tlie  ddkale  chain 
Of  UMM^lit,  once  tangled,  never  cleared  again.*' 

••  sensible,  however,  a  few  moments  before  she  died 
iked  the  kind  domestics,  who  had  never  left  her-^ 
igged  to  be  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  be- 
an arbour  which  Arthur  had  reared.  Her  injunction 
>eyed — and  a  small  tombstone  may  yet  be  found  there 
the  long  grass,  bearing  this  simple  inscription— 

*>  Fpor  Mary  Barton  recta  beneath  this  atone ; 
God  anlTereUi  not  hit  taints  to  live  alone.'* 


Bffpoekandriaiu  and  it$  RemedieB. — RtrsH. 

B  eitremes  of  low  and  high  spirits,  which  occur  in 
ame  person  at  different  timen,  are  happily  illustrat- 

the  following  case  :  A  physician  in  one  of  the  dties 
ly  was  once  consulted  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  much 
ased  by  a  paroxysm  of  this  intermitting  state  of  hy- 
odriasm.  He  advised  him  to  seek  relief  in  convivial 
iny,  and  recommended  him  in  particular  to  find  oat 
.tieman  of  the  name  of  Cardini,  who  kept  all  the  ta^ 
n  the  city,  to  which  he  was  occasionally  invited,  in  a 
it  laughter.  ••  Alas !  sir,"  said  the  patient,  with  a 
i  iiigh,  "  I  am  that  Cardini."  Many  such  characters, 
lattf  Sy  marked  by  high  and  low  spirits,  are  to  be  f 

the  cvUes  in  the  world. 
18 
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But  there  are  sometimes  flashes  of  apparent  cheerfnloMft 
tad  eveD  of  mirth,  in  the  interrals  of  this  diseaset  which 
are  accompanied  with  latent  depression  of  mind.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  in  Cowper,  who- knew  all  its 
qrmploms  by  sad  experience.  Hence,  in  one  of  his  let 
lers  to  Mr.  Hayley,  he  sayS)  '*  I  am  cheerful  upon  pftper, 
but  the  most  distressed  of  all  creatures.**  It  was  probably 
in  one  of  these  opposite  states  of  mind,  that  he  wrote  hb 
humorous  ballad  of  John  Gilpin. 

In  proportion  as  the  hypochondriac  disease  advances,  the 
fymptoms  of  the  hysteria,  which  are  ji^nerally  combined 
with  it  in  its  first  stage,  disappear,  and  all  the  systemc  in 
which  (ho  disease  is  seated  acquire  an  uniformly  torpid  or 
irritable  state.  The  remissions  and  intermissionB  which 
have  been  described  cease,  and  even  the  transient  blaae 
of  cheerfulness,  which  now  and  then  escapes  from  a  hemit 
smothered  with  ang^uish,  is  seen  no  more.  The  diiti— 
now  becomes  constant.  "  Clouds  return  after  every  nin.'* 
Not  a  ray  of  comfort  glimmers  upon  the  soul  in  any  of  the 
prospects  or  retrospects  of  life.  "  All  is  now  darkneis 
without  and  within."  These  poignant  words  were  oooe 
uttered  by  a  patient  of  mine  With  peculiar  emphasis.  White 
labouring  under  this  stage  of  the  disease.  Neither  nature 
nor  art  now  *pos8ess  a  single  beauty,  nor  music  or  poetry 
a  single  charm.  The  two  latter  oflen  give  pain,  and  some« 
times  ofTence.  In  vain  do  love  and  friendship,  and  domes* 
tic  affection,  ofTer  sympathy  or  relief  to  the  mind  in  thii 
awful  situation.  Even  the  consolations  of  religion  are  re- 
jected, or  heard  with  silence  and  indifference.  Night  no 
longer  affords  a  respite  from  misery.  It  is  passed  in  dis- 
tracting wakefulness,  or  in  dreams  more  terrible  than  wak- 
ing thoughts ;  nor  does  the  light  of  the  sun  chase  away  a 
single  distressing  idea  *'  I  rise  in  the  morning,"  says  Cow- 
per, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hayley,  '*  like  an  infernal  frog  out  of 
Aclicron,  covered  with  the  ooze  and  mud  of  melancholy." 
No  change  of  place  is  wished  for,  that  promises  any  allevi- 
ation of  suffering.  "  Could  I  be  translated  to  paradise,** 
says  the  same  elegant  historian  of  his  own  sorrows,  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  "  unless  I  could  leave  my  body  be- 
hind me,  my  melancholy  would  cleave  to  me  there.*' 
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Cftn  tny  thing  be  anticipated  more  dreadful  than  univer* 
Al  madEm.s^  nud  yd  I  once  attended  a  lady  in  thb  dtji  , 
whoM  fluiferingj  from  lo#  spirit!  were  of  such  a  naturi^ 
that  she  iirdetitly  )vl»he4  she  might  lose  iicr  re  ageing  in  ordel 
thereby  to  be  relieved  from  the  horror  of  her  thoughts. 
Thb  sVtUi  of  mind  was  not  new  io  Uib  diseaflft^  dhitltJi4H«v« 
hmi  dencribed  it  in  the  following  line»,  in  his  Itiimitable  lii«* 
lory  of  all  the  forms  of  derangement,  in  the  crugcdy  ot 
King  Lear.  They  are  as  truly  philosophical  as  they  are 
poetical. 


— »» Belter  I  were  distract ; 

80  eboald  my  thoug hu  be  aever'd  (Wmd  my  griefii, 
And  woea,  bv  wrong  imagiiiatloaa,  kM 
The  knowledfe  of  themselves  ** 

A  pieastiit  season,  a  fine  day,  Add  even  the  morning  sun, 
often  «u9p«tid  (he  disease.  Cowper  bears  witness  to  thtf 
truth  of  t!ib  remark,  id  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Hay  ley. 
••  rise,  says  he,  cheerless  and  distressed,  and  brighten 
as  the  sun  goes  on.'* 

Dr.  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  delivers  tlie 
following  direction  for  ita  cure  Be  not  idk  ;  be  not  sol- 
itary." Dr.  Johnson  has  improved  this  ail  vice  by  the  fol- 
lowing commentary  upon  it :  "  When  you  are  idle  be  ndt 
soUtiry ;  and  when  you  are  solitary  be  not  idle."  The 
llttMtriou^  Spjnokf  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  friend, 
Uquired  of  what  disease  he  died.  "  Of  having  noiiiin^  to 
do,'^ said  the  person  who  mentioned  it.  "Enough/'  said 
Splnola,  **  to  kill  a  general.  Not  only  the  want  of  em- 
ployment, but  the  want  of  care,  often  increases  as  well  as 
brings  on  this  disease. 

Concerts,  evening  parfies,  and  the  society  of  the  ladies,  to 
gentlemen  affected  with  this  disease,  have  been  useful.  Of 
the  efllcacy  of  the  Iflst,  Mr»  Green  has  happily  said, 

**  v\'itii  iipc^'FcU  Ml  awe«tf  an  fwed  a  nien, 
They  vieofliirjuiiicate  llia  »pte«tiJ' 

Thoee  amuseir.ents  should  be  preferre\  which,  while 
Ikey  Interest  the  mind,  afford  ezercistr  to  the  body. 
The  chase,  shootini^,  pl&ylng  at  quoits,  art  all  useful  for 
this  purpose.     The  words  of  the  poet,   Mr.  Green,  upon 
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r  tidng  be  tndcipated  more  dretdful  than  unhrer* 

I  ?  and  yet  1  ooce  attended  a  lady  io  this  cityi 

erings  from  lo#  spirits  were  of  such  a  naturi^ 

ently  wished  she  might  lose  her  reason,  in  ordet 

be  relieved  from  the  horror  of  her  thoughts. 

r  mind  was  not  new  in  this  disease     dhaktfiM»«re 

1  It  in  the  following  lines,  in  his  inimitable  hw- 

,  the  forms  of  derangement,  in  the  tragedy  of 

They  are  as  truly  pliilosophical  as  they  are 


»«  Better  I  were  distract ; 

my  thoughts  be  eever'd  from  my  griefii, 
WW,  bf  WRNia  Imagiiiatione,  lose 
kMinedfe  of  UieMMlves  ** 

ft  fine  day,  and  even  the  inoniing  sun, 

the  disease.     Cowper  bears  witness  to  thtf 

ramark,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Hayley. 

he,  '*  cheerless  and  distressed,  and  brighten 

ion.'* 

i  In  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  delivers  the 
I  for  Its  cure  :  **  Be  not  idle  ;  be  not  sol- 
I  has  improved  this  advice  by  the  fol- 
Btiry  upon  it :  '*  When  you  are  idle  be  ndt 
when  you  are  solitary  be  not  idle."     The 
I  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  friend, 
I  disease  he  died.     **  Of  having  nothing  to 
I  who  mentioned  It.     **  Enough »"  said 
t  UU  ft  general."     Not  only  the  want  of  em- 
[  hat  the  want  of  care,  often  increases  as  well  as 


a  eTening  parQes,  and  the  society  of  the  ladies,  to 
aflected  with  this  disease,  have  been  useful.  Of 
r  ef  the  Ust,  Mr»  Green  has  happily  said, 

"WMh  speech  so  sweet,  so  sweet  a  mien, 
"^ B  the  spleen.** 


terents  should  be  prefenre\  which,  while 

the    mind,    afford   ezercist    to  the   body. 

ood^g,  playing  at  quoits,  art   all  useful  for 

The  words  of  the  poet,   Mr.  Green,  upon 


\.iicss,  checkers,  cards,  and  eve 
forrccl  to  idleness,  when   the   w 
tlie   open   air.     The    theatre  ha 
remove  tits  of  low  spirits  ;  and  i 
iTiigcdy  oOener  di^ipiite    the  in  t 
«(]y^  though  <IJ<ittei)sting  to  person 
Uk^  the  tOEnporalUro  of  cold  wi 
frith  frost ;  It  h  exactly  frroportJi 
heir  minds,  and  it  not  ooly  slttti 
themselvei,  but  even  revives  the: 
cTicerfjhie^t  when  em{iloyed  as 
are  Ukfl  hot  water  to  a  frozen  lira 
liobcd  to  the  e  felt  ability  of  the  n 
Tsting,  never  fail  to,  increase  its  d< 
Cowper  could  not  t^ear  to  hear  his 
Gilpin  read  to  him  in  hia  pimxyBJD 
to  his  heavy  heart  what  Solomon 
con H let  proil need  by  pouring  vinegi 
word^f  upon  an  alkaline  salt. 

Certain  objects  diatinf^uUhed  fori 
oHcn  Aftbrd  relief  In  this  ditease. 
transient  elevation  of  spirits  from  c 
from  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Y 
tunate  Mrs.  Robinson  soothed  the 
viewing  the  dashing  of  the  waves  • 
ject,  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  at  1 
nials  suspend  the  anguish  of  mind 
innocence^  inj^enuUy  or  sports.  C 
relief  in  playing  withlhree  tame  1 
a  nunibcr  of  lecch^  to  rise  and  fi 
changes  of  the  *reather.     The  doc 
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The  frmout  Luther  was  cheered  under  his  fits  of  low 
■prlts,  by  listening  to  the  prattle,  and  observing  the  8|iorts 
■■d  innocent  countenances,  of  young  children.  The  tone 
«f  their  voices  is  probably  a  source  of  a  part  of  the  relief 
derired  Irom  their  company.  Cowper  was  always  eihila- 
iBted  by  conversing  with  Mr.  Hayley's  son,  only  because 
he  wee  pleased  with  the  soft  and  musical  tones  of  his  voice. 
Muale  hu  often  aflbrded  great  relief  in  this  disca^ie. 
:  liiilher,  who  was  sorely  afflicted  with  it,  has  left  the  fol- 
iiwiuft  testimony  in  favour  of  the  art :  **  Next  to  Theolo- 
iy»  I  give  the  highest  place  to  music,  for  thereby  all  anger 
b  fvgotten ;  the  devil,  also  melancholy,  and  many  tribula- 
floBi  end  evil  thoughts  are  driven  away.*'  For  the  same 
IMMOD  that  tragedies  allbrd  more  relief  than  comedies, 
'plihiHve  tunes  ere  more  useful  than  such  an  are  of  a 
ipffghtly  nature.  I  attended  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  oc- 
"  '  in  paroxysms  of  this  disease,  who  informed  me 
he  wee  cured  of  one  of  them,  by  hearing  the  Old 
dm  tune  sung  in  a  country  church.  His  dis- 
.jppder,  he  nid,  instantly  ^jeft  him  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
Dr.  Cardan  always  felt  a  suspension  of  the  anguish  of  his 
■rfnd  from  the  same  cause  ;  and  Cowper  tells  his  friend,  in 
me  of  hie  letters,  that  he  was  «  relieved  as  soon  as  his 
iTMblee  guihed  from  his  eyes." 


CKmait  and  Scenery  of  J>reu>  England. — Tudor. 

The  position  of  our  continent,  and  the  course  of  the 
winds,  will  always  give  us  an  unequal  climate,  and  one 
•beanding  in  contrasts.  In  the  latitude  of  608,  on  (he  north- 
west eoest  of  America,  the  weather  is  milder  even  than  in 
die  same  parallel  in  Europe ; — the  wind,  three  quarters  of 
the  year,  comes  off  the  Pacific :  in  the  same  latitude  on 
the  eastern  side,  the  country  is  hardly  worth  inhabiting, 
■nder  the  dreary  length  of  cold,  produced  by  the  succes- 
ahm  of  winds  across  a  frozen  continent.  The  wind  and  the 
milt  too,  often  carry  on  the  contest  here,  which  they  exert- 
ed on  the  poor  traveller  in  the  fal>le ;  and  we  are  in  doubt 
*  te  which  we  shall  yield.  The  changes  that  cultivalion  and 
18  • 
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pitnetary  influence,  if  there  be  etieh  a  thing,  ean  ereati^ 
mr^  very  gr«duaJ.  It  AeemA  to  be  a  geitefBl  opimoQi  thil 
tbe  cald  U  more  broken  now.  The  lolala  ef  heat  and  cold 
may  be  nearly  the  svne  ai  they  were  fifty  year*  ago.  The 
wiutera  particularly  have  commenced  later.  The  auttunn 
iii  warmer  and  the  tpring  colder.  We  are  itiU  subject  (e 
the  same  caprices ;  a  Elight  of  mnow  in  May,  a  fro^  io 
June,  and  Mtnetimca  in  every  month  in  th«  y^ar ;  tod 
i£olufl  iiidtilgos  hid  servanti  in  atranger  freaks  and  extras- 
agancei  here  thai  elsewhere  ;  yet  the  aerere  cold  teldoci] 
i«;l»  in  before  January  ;  the  anow  b  Iom  and  later,  and,  on 
the  tea  coaAt,  doe«  not,  on  an  average,  aflbrd  more  than  t 
month^ft  aleigliing. 

These  contrasti  in  our  climate  occaskm  some  Tery  pie- 
turesque  effects, — some  that  would  be  considered  phenom- 
ena by  persons  unaccustomed  to  them.  It  blends  together 
the  circumstances  of  rery  distant  regions  in  Europe.  Thus, 
when  the  earth  lies  buried  in  a  deep  covering  c^  mow,  in 
Europe,  the  clime  is  so  far  to  the  north,  that  the  sun  lises 
but  little  above  the  horizfm,  and  his  daily  risit  is  n  very 
short  one ; — ^his  feeble  i  lys  hardly  illumine  a  chilly  sky, 
that  harmonizes  with  the  dreary  waste  it  coven :  but  here, 
the  same  surface  reflecjs  a  dazzling  brilliancy  from  rays« 
that  strike  at  the  same  angle,  at  which  they  do  the  dome 
of  St  Peter's.  The  plains  of  Siberia  and  the  CkifiipagiM 
di  Roma  are  here  combined ; — ^we  have  the  snow  of  tbe 
one  and  the  sun  of  the  other  at  the  same  period.  While 
his  rays  in  the  month  of  March  are  expanding  the  flowen 
and  blossoms  at  Albano  and  Tivoli,  they  are  here  falling  on 
a  wide,  uninterrtipted  covering  of  snow, — producing  a 
dazzling  brilliancy  that  is  almost  insupportable.  A  moon- 
light at  this  season  is  equally  remarkable,  ahd  its  effects 
can  be  more  easily  endured.  Our  moon  is  nearly  the  same 
with  that  moon  of  Naples,  which  CarradoU  told  the  king 
of  England  was  **  superior  to  his  majesty's  sun."  When 
this  surface  of  spotless  snow  is  shone  upon  by  this  moon  at 
its  full,  and  reflecU  back  iU  beams,  the  tight  indeed  is  not 
that  of  day,  but  it  takes  away  all  appearance  nf  night ; — the 
witch  and  the  spectre  would  shrink  from  Its  ezposar« : 

<•  It  Is  not  night  j— *tis  bat  tbe  daylight  dek  } 
It  looks  a  licSe  paler "  n>  « 
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e  Mft  coMt,  the  winters  are  milder,  Imt  the  obiioz* 
t  winds  are  more  severely  felt  in  the  spring,  than 
i  in  the  interior.  The  whole  coast  of  Massachu- 
J  is  remarlcably  exposed  to  their  influenee.  Some 
latlon,  however,  is  derived  for  their  harshness  and 
St  in  the  spring,  by  their  refreshing  and  salutary 
In  the  Mimmer,  when  they  frequently  allay  the 
«al,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  oppressive.  Al- 
a  district  favourably  situated  will  enjoy  an  average 
Its  two  or  three  degrees  better  than  those  in  its 
orhood,  yet,  generally,  the  progress  of  the  climate  is 
egular  as  you  follow  the  coast  of  the  United  State% 
rth-east  to  south-west  I  am  induced  to  think,  that 
It  riven' hare  some  connexion  with  the  gradations 
Its ;  that  every  large  river  you  pass  makes  a  dif- 
of  two  or  tliree  degrees  in  the  averages  of  the 
Mter.  The  position  of  mountains  will  afiect  the 
tflsentially;  but  these  rivers,  whose  course  up-^ 
■  nonherly,  will  still,  in  general,  be  lines  of  de- 

i  die  most  agreeable  peculiarities  in  our  climate, 
od  in  the  autumn  called  the  Indian  Summer.  It 
In  October,  commencing  a  few  days  earlier  or  later, 
Btson  may  be.  The  temperature  is  delightful,  and 
Iher  diflering  in  its  character  from  that  of  any  othet 
The  air  is  filled  with  a  slight  haze,  like  smoke,  which 
ppose  it  to  be  ;  the  wind  is  south-west,  and  there 
Hd  softnMS  in  the  atmosphere  ;  yet  the  different  alti- 
flie  sun  from  what  it  has  in  the  summer,  makes  it,  in 
•poets,  very  unlike  that  season.  This  singular  oc- 
e  In  our  climate  seems  to  be  to  summer,  what  a 
collection  of  past  Joys  is  to  the  reality.  The  In- 
vo  some  pleasing  superstitions  respecting  it  «  They 
H  is  caused  by  a  wind,  which  comes  immediately 
i  eoart  of  their  great  and  benevolent  god  Cautan- 
or  the  south-western  god,  the  god  that  is  superioi 
bar  beings,  who  sends  them  every  blessing  which 
ley,  and  to  whom  the  souls  of  their  fiithers  go  after 


DBexion  with  our  climate,  the  appearance  of  our 
ere  may  be  considered.     Tlie  lover  of  picturesque 
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•unkf — forever.  A  few  nobeles  ImbUM 
•Iniggled  to  the  lurfftce,  and  hit  spirit  mingled  witli  tin 
•Ir. 

Tboee  who  have  stood  by  the  bed-side  of  adjing  bretiMr» 
and  watched  the  last  faint  struggle  with  deaths  %o  cold 
damps  gathering  upon  the  brow---the  fixing  eye-^-Ihe  con* 
▼ulsive  gasp-^without  the  power  to  repress  a  single  groant— 
have  felt  all  that  was  labouring  in  my  heart.  He  was  a 
fellow  being — a  friend — my  bene&ctor— and  he  sunk  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  me  into  a  watery  grave. 

But  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  the  oelfishneoo  of  oorrow. 
Rover  had  come  to  land,  with  the  body  of  his  mistress  pale 
and  cold.  I  took  it  up,  and  bore  it  to  the  house.  The  serw 
vanto  were  in  a  state  of  distraction ;  it  was  with  difficulty 
I  could  persuade  them  to.  use  necessary  means  for  the  re* 
eovery  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  After  much  labour,  she 
began  to  breathe,  and  a  few  deep  groans  marked  the  un- 
willingness with  wliich  life  returned  to  its  deserted  tene- 
ment Good  God,  thought  I,  what  a  cruelty  do  1  not  com- 
mit in  restoring  this  wretched  maid  to  a  desolate  existence  1 
Surely  she  had  better,  far  better,  die — and  sleep  quietly 
in  her  grave,  than  revive  to  see  a  few  more  miserable 
years,  parentless — brotherless — alone — not  a  friend  on 
earth  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  life.  I  almost  repented 
what  I  had  done.  Yet  what  right  had  I  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  mysteries  of  Providence  ?  It  has  pleased  God  to  in- 
cerpose  miraculously  for  her  preservation: — let  not  man 
attempt  to  thwart  his  just,  inscrutable  designs ! 

We  redoubled  our  efforts.  In  a  little  time  she  seemed 
partially  to  have  recovered  her  senses.  She  looked  wihily 
round,  and,  extending  her  feeble  hand  towards  mine,  cried, 
with  a  faint  voice,  **  Arthur !"  I  pressed  her  hand — my 
heart  was  too  full  to  speak.  Alas!  she  did  not  know  the  touch 
— but,  fixing  her  glazed  eye  upon  me,  repeated  the  name 
of  Arthur.  'Mt  is  not  Arthur,"  said  I — and  the  tears  gush- 
ed as  1  spoke.  "  Oh  where  is  he  ? — where  are  they  all  ?"— 
and  then,  as  if  the  memory  of  what  had  passed  had  suddenly 
flashed  upon  her  mind,  she  shrieked  out,  and  fell  senselesi  . 
away.  I  could  restrain  my  feelings  no  longer,  but,  leal  lag 
her  in  the  charge  of  the  weeping  domestics,  hurried  out 
of  the  I 
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»  which  had  wreaked  its  fury,  was  dissipftled 
enly  as  it  arose.  I  determined  to  walk  abroad,  and 
[  could  calm  the  violence  of  my  feelings  in  the  itUl 
{ht«     I  passed  through  the  parlour.     There  the  r«- 

ei  spread,  and  the  chairs  were  standing  round  the 
le  board,  for  those  who  could  never  fill  them  again, 
sd  down  to  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  faithful 
was  still  swimming  about,  and  whining  piteously 
e  ISital  spot.  Wherever  I  went,  at  every  turn,  soi|i«> 
rose  to  refresh  the  horror  of  the  acene. 
f  recovered  to  linger  a  few  years  a  miserable  ma^ 


*■  TiKNifh  baahb  and  Moom  returned,  tlie  ddicate  chain 
Of  th(N^(bt,  once  tangled,  aeTW  cleared  again.** 

IS  sensible,  however,  a  few  moments  before  she  diod 
ked  the  kind  domestics,  who  had  never  left  ber--« 
gged  to  be  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  be- 
in  arbour  which  Arthur  had  reared.  Her  injunction 
eyed — and  a  small  tombstone  may  yet  be  founid  there 
the  long  grass,  bearing  this  simple  inscription^ 

"  Ppor  Mary  Barton  resta  beneath  tbb  etone ; 
God  aolTereth  not  hn  sainu  to  live  alone.*' 


Bypoekondruuis  and  its  Retnedies. — RtrsH. 

B  extremes  of  low  and  high  spirits,  which  occur  in 
tme  perMOO  at  diflferent  times,  are  happily  illustrat- 
the  following  case  :  A  physician  in  one  of  the  cities 
y  was  once  consulted  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  much 
■ed  by  a  paroxysm  of  this  intermitting  state  of  hy- 
•driasm.  He  advised  him  to  seek  relief  in  convivial 
ny,  and  recommended  him  in  particular  to  find  oat 
Jeman  of  the  name  of  Cardini,  who  kept  all  the  ta- 
1  the  city,  to  which  he  was  occasionally  invited,  in  n 
r  laughter.  ••  Alas !  sir,"  said  the  patient,  with  a 
sigh,  <*  I  am  that  Cardini."  Many  such  characters, 
ntely  marked  by  high  and  low  spirits,  are  to  be  f 
the  c*Mes  in  the  world. 
18 
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But  there  are  sometimes  flashes  of  apparent  eheeifalnMi 
tad  even  of  mirth,  in  the  interrals  of  thb  diseaset  whidi 
are  accompanied  with  latent  depression  of  mind.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  in  Cowper,  who- knew  all  Ui 
ajrmptoms  by  sad  experience.  Hence,  in  one  of  his  let 
ters  to  Mr.  Hayley,  he  says^  "  I  am  cheerful  upon  paper» 
but  the  most  distressed  of  all  creatures."  It  waa  probably 
in  one  of  these  opposite  states  of  mind,  that  he  wrote  Ui 
humorous  ballad  ojf  John  Gilpin. 

In  proportion  as  the  hypochondriac  disease  advances,  th« 
symptoms  of  the  hysteria,  which  are  fi^nerally  combined 
with  it  in  its  first  stage,  disappear,  and  all  the  systems  ia 
which  the  disease  is  seated  acquire  an  uniformly  torpid  or 
irritable  state.  The  remissions  and  intermissions  which 
have  been  described  cease,  and  even  the  transient  blaM 
of  cheerfulness,  which  now  and  then  escapes  from  a  htMt 
smothered  with  anguish,  is  seen  no  more.  The  disfw 
now  becomes  constant.  '*  Clouds  return  after  every  rain." 
Not  a  ray  of  comfort  glimmers  upon  the  soul  in  any  of  tlia  ' 
prospects  or  retrospects  of  life.  "  All  is  now  darknesi 
without  and  within."  These  poignant  words  were  onea 
uttered  by  a  patient  of  mine  With  peculiar  emphasb,  Whllt 
labouring  under  this  stage  of  the  disease.  Neither  natura 
nor  art  nowpossess  a  single  beauty,  nor  music  or  poetry 
a  single  charm.  The  two  latter  often  give  pain,  and  some- 
times offence.  In  vain  do  love  and  friendship,  and  domes- 
tic affection,  offer  sympathy  or  relief  to  the  mind  in  tfaii 
awful  situation.  Even  the  consolations  of  religion  are  re- 
jected, or  heard  with  silence  and  indiflTerence.  Night  no 
longer  allbrds  a  respite  from  misery.  It  is  passed  in  dia- 
tracting  wakefulness,  or  in  dreams  more  terrible  than  wak- 
ing thoughts ;  nor  does  the  light  of  the  sun  chase  away  a 
single  distressing  idea  <*  I  rise  in  the  morning,"  says  Cow- 
per,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hayley,  **  like  an  infernal  frog  out  of 
Acheron,  covered  with  the  ooze  and  mud  of  melancholy." 
No  change  of  place  is  wished  for,  that  promises  any  allevi- 
ation of  suffering.  « Could  I  be  translated  to  paradise*** 
says  the  same  elegant  historian  of  his  own  sorrows,  in  t 
letter  to  Lady  Hcsketh,  "  unless  I  could  leave  my  body  1m- 
liind  me,  my  melancholy  would  cleave  to  me  ttiere.*' 
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Cm  any  thing  be  anticipated  more  dreadful  than  unlver* 
#b1  madness  ?  and  yet  1  once  attended  a  lady  in  this  dtyi 
^irlioae  sufferings  from  lo^  spirits  were  of  such  a  nature 
tliat  she  ardently  wished  she  might  lose  her  reason,  in  ordef 
thereby  to  be  relieved  from  the  horror  of  her  thoughts. 
This  state  of  mind  was  not  new  in  this  disease  dbiUitfcMara 
1ms  dencribed  it  in  the  following  lines,  in  his  inimitable  his- 
tMry  «f  all  the  forms  of  derangement,  in  the  tragedy  of 
Kug  Lear.  They  are  as  truly  philosophical  as  they  are 
poetical. 


*  Belter  I  were  distract ; 


8o  tlKMld  my  tboughta  be  severed  fh>ni  my  gfiefiii 
And  woes,  l^  wrons  imaginations,  kwe 
The  knowledge  of  theioadves  ** 

A  pleasadt  season,  a  fine  day,  add  «ven  the  morning  suui 
0ften  suspend  the  disease.  Cowper  bears  witness  to  th# 
tnith  of  this  remark,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Hayley. 
**  I  rise,**  says  he,  "  cheerless  and  distr.es8ed,  and  brighten 
at  the  sun  goes  on.*' 

Dr.  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  delivers  the 
liUowing  direction  for  its  cure  :  *'  Be  not  idle  ;  be  not  sol- 
itary." Dr.  Johnson  has  improved  this  advt<ie  by  the  fol- 
lowing commentary  upon  it :  "  When  you  are  idle  be  not 
solitary ;  and  when  you  are  solitary  be  not  idle."  The 
Illustrious  Spinola*  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  friend, 
inquired  of  what  disease  he  died.  **  Of  having  nothing  to 
do,"^  said  the  person  who  mentioned  It.  '*  Enough i"  said 
Spinola,  "  to  kill  a  general."  Not  only  the  want  of  em* 
ptoyment,  but  the  want  of  care,  often  increases  as  well  as 
brings  on  this  disease. 

Concerts,  evening  parGes,  and  the  society  of  the  ladies,  to 
gentlemen  affected  with  this  dbease,  have  been  useful.  Of 
the  efllcacy  of  the  last,  Mri  Green  has  happily  said, 

*'  With  apeeeh  so  sweet,  so  sweet  a  mien. 
They  exoommanicate  the  spleen." 

Those  amusenrents  should  be  preferred,  which,  while 
diey  interest  the  mind,  afford  ezercist  to  the  body. 
The  chase,  shooting,  playing  at  quoits,  art  all  useful  fof 
this  purpose.     The  words  of  the  poet,  Mr.  Green,  upon 
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this  fubject,  deserve  to  be  C9iuiuUted  to  meoMrj  hf  % 
physicians : 

"  To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  blis,  splaani 
Borne  raeomnieml  the  bowlmg-freea ) 
Some,  hilly  iralkt }  all,  exereue ; 
Fling  but  a  itoiie— tlw  gbuit  dies.'* 

Chess,  checkers,  cards,  and  even  push-pin,  shimld  be  pi^ 
ferred  to  idleness,  when  the  weather  forblda.  ttzerelM  !■ 
the  open  air.  The  theatre  has  often  been  reeoitad  to,  to 
remove  fits  of  low  spirits ;  and  it  Is  a  singular  iaeti  that  A 
tragedy  oftener  dissipates  them  than  a  comedy.  The  i«»- 
edy,  though  distressing  to  persons  with  healthy  mlnda,  to 
likfe  the  temperature  of  cold  water  to  penooa  bennmbadl 
with  frost ;  it  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  excitability  flf 
heir  minds,  and  it  not  only  abstracts  their  atteDtion  InMB 
themselves,  but  even  revives  their  spirits.  Mirths  c 
cheerfulness,  when  employed  as  remedies  in  low 
are  like  hot  water  to  a  frozen  limb.  They  are 
tioned  to  the  excitability  of  the  mind,  and,  instead  of  eto- 
vating,  never  fail  to.  increase  its  depression,  or  to  irritate  IL 
Cowper  could  not  bear  to  hear  his  humorous  story  of  Jolia 
Gilpin  read  to  him  in  his  paroxysms  of  this  disease.  It  wai 
to  his  heavy  heart  what  Solomon  happily  compares  to  tlio 
conflict  produced  by  pouring  vinegar  upon  nitre,  or,  in  odMT 
words,  upon  an  alkaline  salL 

Certain  objects  distinguished  for  their  beauty  or  grandevr 
often  aflTord  relief  in  this  disease.  Cowper  expeileiicad  A 
transient  elevation  of  spirits  from  contemplating  the  oeaaa 
from  (he  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hayley ;  and  the  unfbr* 
tunate  Mrs.  Robinson  soothed  the  gloom  of  her  mind,  by 
viewing  the  dashing  of  the  waves  of  the  same  sublime  ob* 
ject,  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  at  Brighton.  Certain  ani- 
mals suspend  the  anguish  of  mind  of  this  disease,  by  1 
innocence,  ingenuity  or  sports.  Cowper  sometimee  f 
relief  in  playing  with  Three  tame  hares,  and  In  obeerring 
a  number  of  leeches  to  rise  and  fall  in  a  glass  with  fSbm 
changes  of  the  'feather.     The  poet  says,-^ 

**  IjIT  ^h  and  be  well.    Monkeys  have  been 
Extrv.ne  gtxMl  doctnre  for  the  tpleen 
And  kitten— if  the  humour  hit— 
fl«  barlequin'd  away  the  fit  " 
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The  fiunous  Luther  wis  cheered  under  his  fits  of  low 
■pujy,  by  listeniiig  to  the  prattle,  and  observing  the  8)iorts        | 
■iBd  fawooent  countentnces,  of  young  children.     The  tone 
•ff  their  ▼oices  Is  probmbly  a  source  of  a  part  of  the  relief        ' 
^Itad  from  their  company.     Cowper  was  always  ezhila- 
iBlad  by  conversing  with  Mr.  Hayley's  son,  only  because        : 
he  wai  pleased  with  the  soft  and  musical  tones  of  his  voice.  | 

M uaie  has  often  aflbrded  great  relief  in  this  disease.        ,  I 
.^fdolher.  who  was  sorely  afflicted  with  it,  has  left  the  fol- 
Inrfaig  testimony  in  favour  of  the  art :    **  Next  to  Theolo-        . 
17, 1  give  the  highest  place  to  music,  for  thereby  all  anger       I 
b  iMfOlten ;  the  devil,  also  melancholy,  and  many  tribula- 
tlMH  tad  eril  thoughts  are  driven  away.*'     For  the  same 
J..    meoB  that  tragedies  afibrd  more   relief  than   comedies, 
~%'plilBilTe  tunes  are  more  useful  than  such  as  are  of  a 
t     Bprightly  nature.     I  attended  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  oc-        ! 

.  BHliBilly  in  paroxysms  of  this  disease,  who  informed  me 
h*-  Am  he  was  cured  of  one  of  tliem,  by  hearing  the  Old        I 
"^  HBMdradpealm  tune  sung  in  a  country  church.     His  dis-        | 
f^^minrt  be  said,  instantly  left  him  in  a  flood   of  tears.     «>| 
Or*  Cvdan  riways  felt  a  suspension  of  the  anguish  of  his 
'  bImI  from  the  seme  cause  ;  and  Cowper  tells  his  friend,  in 
-BBB  of  his  letters,  that  he  was  «  relieved  as  soon  as  his 
\  gushed  from  his  eyes." 


'  CKmaie  and  Scenery  of  JVVw  England. — Tudor. 

Thm  position  of  our  continent,  and  the  course  of  the 
ISt  will  always  give  us  an  unequal  climate,  and  one 
;  In  contrasts.  In  the  latitude  of  508,  on  the  north- 
i  of  America,  the  weather  is  milder  even  than  in 
I  parallel  in  Europe ; — the  wind,  three  quarters  of 
the  year,  comes  off  the  Pacific  :  in  the  same  latitude  on 
the  eastern  side,  the  country  is  hardly  worth  inhabiting, 
BBder  the  dreary  length  of  cold,  produced  by  the  succes- 
rion  ef  winds  across  a  frozen  continent.  The  wind  and  the 
PDD,  too,  often  carry  on  the  contetit  here,  which  they  exert- 
ed on  the  poor  traveller  in  the  fable ;  and  we  are  in  doubt 
■-'  le  which  we  shall  yield.  The  changes  that  cultivation  and 
18  • 
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planetary  influence,  if  there  be  nich  a  thing,  ca 
are  very  gradual.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion,  thai 
the  cold  is  more  broken  now.  The  totals  of  heat  and  eold 
may  be  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  fifty  yean  ago.  Tb« 
winters  particularly  have  commenced  later.  The  antnma 
is  warmer  and  the  spring  colder.  We  are  still  aubjeet  t» 
the  same  caprices ;  a  flight  of  mow  in  May,  a  frost  in 
June,  and  sometimes  in  every  month  in  the  year ;  and 
iEolus  indulges  his  servants  in  stranger  freaks  sind  eztraT- 
agances  here  than  elsewhere  ;  yet  the  severe  cold  sehloiB 
sets  in  before  January ;  the  snow  is  less  and  later,  and,  oo 
the  sea  coast,  does  not,  on  an*  average,  aflbrd  more  than  a 
month's  sleighing. 

These  contrasts  in  our  climate  occasion  some  very  pic- 
turesque effects,— some  that  would  be  considered  phenom- 
ena by  persons  unaccustomed  to  them.  It  blends  together 
the  circumstances  of  very  distant  regions  in  Europe.  Thus, 
when  the  earth  lies  buried  in  a  deep  covering  c^  snow,  in 
Europe,  the  clime  is  so  far  to  the  north,  that  the  sun  r^es 
but  little  above  the  horizon,  and  his  daily  visit  is  a  very 
short  one ; — his  feeble  i  ays  hardly  illumine  a  chilly  sky, 
that  harmonizes  with  the  dreary  waste  it  covers :  but  here, 
the  same  surface  reflec  b  a  dazzling  brilliancy  from  raya  > 
that  strike  at  the  same  angle,  at  which  they  do  the  dome 
of  St  Peter's.  The  plains  of  Siberia  and  the  Campagna 
di  Roma  arc  here  combined  ; — we  have  the  snow  of  the 
one  and  the  sun  of  the  other  at  the  same  period.  While 
hh  rays  in  the  month  of  March  are  expanding  the  flower* 
and  blossoms  at  Albano  and  Tivoli,  they  are  here  falling  on 
a  wide,  unintemUpted  covering  of  snow, — producing  a 
dazzling  brilliancy  that  is  almost  insupportable.  A  moon- 
light at  this  season  is  equally  remarkable,  abd  its  eflects 
can  be  more  easily  endured.  Our  moon  Is  nearly  the  same 
with  that  moon  of  Naples,  which  Carracioli  told  the  king 
of  England  was  **  superior  to  his  majesty's  sun."  When 
this  surface  of  spotless  snow  is  shone  upon  by  this  moon  at 
its  full,  and  reflects  back  its  beams,  the  tight  indeed  is  not 
that  of  day,  but  it  takes  away  all  appearance  of  night; — the 
witch  and  the  spectre  would  shrink  from  its  ezpoeore : 

**  It  te  not  night  j— *ti«  bat  the  daytlght  dck ; 
It  kM>ka  a  liCUe  paler  " 
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dM  tea  coMt,  the  winters  mre  milder,  but  the  obiioz* 
Mt  winds  are  more  severely  felt  in  the  spring,  than 
;ra  in  the  interior.  The  whole  coast  of  Massachu- 
Kay  is  remarkably  exposed  to  their  influence.  Some 
asation,  however,  is  derived  for  their  harshness  and 
net  in  the  spring,  by  their  refreshing  and  salutary 
»  in  the  summer,  when  they  frequently  allay  the 
heat,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  oppressive.  Al- 
b  a  district  favourably  situated  will  enjoy  an  average 
nate  two  or  three  degrees  better  than  those  in  its 
MWrhood,  yet,  generally,  the  progress  of  the  climate  is 
regular  as  you  follow  the  coast  of  the  United  State% 
MMth-east  to  south-west  I  am  induced  to  think,  that 
«at  riven' have  some  connexion  with  the  gradations 
nate ;  that  every  large  river  you  pass  makes  a  dif- 
•  of  two  or  three  degrees  in  the  averages  of  the 
ometer.  The  position  of  mountains  will  affect  the 
6  essentially ;  but  these  rivers,  whose  course  up-  ^ 
if  no^erly,  will  still,  in  general,  be  lines  of  de- 


t  of  the  most  agreeable  peculiarities  in  our  climate, 
irlod  in  the  autumn  called  the  Indian  Summer.  It 
US  in  October,  commencing  a  few  days  earlier  or  later, 
season  may  be.  The  temperature  is  delightful,  and 
aalfaer  diflering  in  its  character  from  thatof  any  othet 
L  The  air  is  filled  with  a  slight  haze,  like  smoke,  which 
Mppose  it  to  be  ;  the  wind  is  south-west,  and  there 
iraal  softnMS  in  the  atmosphere  ;  yet  the  different  alti- 
i  the  sun  from  what  it  has  in  the  summer,  makes  it,  in 
rwpects,  very  unlike  that  season.  This  singular  oc- 
MO  in  our  climate  seems  to  be  to  summer,  what  a 
recollection  of  past  joys  is  to  the  reality.  The  In- 
MTe  some  pleasing  superstitions  respecting  it  "  They 
e  It  is  caused  by  a  wind,  which  comes  immediately 
hm  eoort  of  their  great  and  benevolent  god  Cautan- 
C,  or  the  south-western  god,  the  god  that  is  soperioi 
ether  beings,  who  sends  them  every  blessing  which 
^^vf,  and  to  whom  the  souls  of  their  fiuhers  go  after 


Bonnezion  with  our  climate,  the  appearance  of  our 
phere  may  be  considered.     The  lover  of  picturesque 
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'beauty  will  find  this  i  fruitful  lource  of  it.  Tlie  tune  fo 
equmiitics  will  be  found  here,  thmt  take  place  In  the  meas- 
ure of  heat  and  cold,  and  an  equal  number  of  oootraitf  and 
varieties.  We  have  many  of  thoae  days,  when  a  morkj 
vapourishness  Is  diffused  dirough  the  air,  dimming  the  la»> 
tre  of  the  sun,  and  producing  just  sach  tones  of  light  and 
colour  as  would  be  marked,  in  the  calendar  of  Newfound- 
land or  the  Hebrides,  for  a  bright,  foir  day.,  We  have 
again  others,  in  which  even  the  transparency  and  purity 
of  the  tropics,  and  all  the  glowing  mellow  hue*  of  Greece 
and  Naples  are  blended  together,  to  shed  a  hue  of  para- 
dise oo  every  oljecL  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  intenw 
brilliancy  of  a  winter  moonlight,  when  the  air  has  a  polir 
temperature;  the  same  brilliancy  and  a  greater  clearness  are 
sften  found  in  the  month  of  June,  and  sometimes  in  July, 
with  the  warmth  of  the  equator.  There  are,  occasionally,  in 
the  summer  and  autumn,  such  magical  effects  of  light,  such 
a  universal  tone  of  colourfng,  that  the  very  air  seems  tinged ; 
and  an  aspect  of  such  harmonious  splendour  is  thrown  over 
every  object,  that  the  attention  of  the  most  indifferent  is 
awakened,  and  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  enjoy 
the  most  lively  delight  These  are  the  kinds  of  tints,  which 
even  the  matchless  pencil  of  Claude  vainly  endeavoured 
to  imitate.  They  occur  a  few  times  every  year,  a  little 
before  sunset,  under  a  particular  state  of  the  air  and  posi-  11 

tion  of  the  clouds.     These  beautiful  appearances  are  not  l' 

so  frequent,  indeed,  here,  as  they  are  at  Naples;  all  thoie  >| 

warm  and  delicate  colours,  which  we  see  in  Neapolitan  |! 

pictures,  occur  there  more  often;  but  1  have  frequently  I' 

seen  the  hills  on  the  south  of  Boston  exhibiting,  towards  I 

sunset,  the  same  exquisite  hues,  which  Vesuvius  more  fre-  i, 

quently  presents,  and  which  the  Neapolitans,  in  their  paint-  '| 

\nfrs  of  it,  always  adopt  The  vivid  beauty,  which  I  now 
speak  of,  is  rare  and  transient;  but  we  often  enjoy  the 
charms  of  a  transparent  atmosphere,  where  objects  stand 
in  bold  relief,  and  even  distant  ones  will  present  all  their 
hues  and  angles,  clear  and  sharp,  from  the  deep  distant  sky, 
as  on  the  shores  of  Greece ;  and  we  gaze  at  sunset  on  gor- 
geous skies,  where  all  the  magnificence,  that  form  and  col- 
our can  combine,  Is  accumulated  to  enrapture  the  eye,  and 
render  description  hopeless. 
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muj  of  tfaif  eoontry  will  here  ftmck  foo  «l 
irj  dUbrent  from  that  of  Europe.  This  dliler- 
tij  iBtriniie,  and  partly  accidental^ — arising  out 
la  and  degrees  of  cultiratioo.  The  moatobvious 
He  ^iew,  in  which  it  diflera,  is  the  redundancy 
A  vast  forest,  to  a  person  who  had  never  seen 
t  excite  almost  as  strong  sensations,  as  the  sight 
•a  to  him  who  beheld  it  fiar  the  first  time ; 
I  cases  a  long  continuance  of  the  prospect  be- 
eome.  From  some  of  our  hills,  the  spectator 
an  expanse  of  woods  bounded  Igr  the  boriiqp, 
f  chequered  by  cultiyation.  TM  view  is  gnuul 
ag  at  first,  but  will  be  more  agreertde,  and  afford 
g  pleasure,  when  the  relative  proportions  of  wood 
;round  are  reversed.  The  moat  cultivated  parts 
tales  approach  nearest  to  some  of  the  most  cov- 
gland,  that  are  not  an  actual  forest  We  have 
»  the  Downs  on  your  southern  coast,— -and  fa- 
an  eternal  forest  may  be,  it  is  less  so  than  those 
istes,  aa  destitute  of  objects  as  the  mountain 
a  ocean.  We  have  still  so  much  wood,  that,  even 
«t  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  difficult 
iDoramic  view  of  any  extent,  where  some  patches 
tve  forest  are  not  to  be  found.  I  know  of  but 
Hon,  which  is  from  the  steeple  of  the  church  in 
a  Essex,  Massachusetts.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
0  prospect  will  put  you  in  mind  of  the  scenery 
ira  country ; — I  need  not  add,  that  it  is  a  very 
le,  and  will  repay  you  for  the  slight  trouble  of 
the  steeple. 

ea,  though  there  are  too  many  of  them,  at  least 
must  please  the  eye  of  an  European,  from  their 
d  beauty,  as  well  as  novelty.  The  richness  of 
ind  riintbs  has  always  excited  the  admiration  ol 
md  the  lovers  of  landscape  gardening.  There 
Jiing  nobler  than  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
leeches  in  England,  and  the  walnuts  and  chest- 
•nee  and  Italy.  The  vast  size  of  these  spreading 
•ly  surpassed  by  some  of  our  sycamores  on  the 
Iw  Ohio.  Our  oaks  may  sometimea  be  seen  of 
I  flie  towering  white  plae  and  ~ 
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reich  1  lieight,  that  I  had  neTer  aeen  attained  bj  traei  la 
Europe ; — but,  for  grandeur  of  appearance,  we  muat  rely, 
in  the  first  Instance,  on  the  American  elm,  diat  baa  been 
planted  for  ornament.  Its  colour,  its  form,  and  its  nie, 
place  it  much  before  the  European  elm ;  it  is  one  of  our 
most  majestic  trees.  There  are  many  varieties  of  it  Tetj 
distinct, — yet  not  so  numerous  as  of  the  oaks,  walnuts  nut 
some  others.  Of  the  former,  you  know,  we  have  between 
thirty  and  forty  different  species,  and  a  great  number  ot 
species  exist  of  all  our  principal  trees.  This  Tariety,  in  the 
hands  of  taste,  would  be  made  productive  of  the  bighe*! 
effects  in  omuental  planting,  of  which  you  may  find  more 
specimens  in  your  own  country  than  in  this,  though  onl> 
a  part  of  our  riches  in  this  way  have  been  transplanted  tv 
your  gardeners.  You  will  remark  the  fresh  and  bealtliy 
look  of  our  forest,  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  compared  with 
those  of  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  humidity 
of  that  atmosphere  nourishes  the  mosses,  and  a  green  eoat- 
ing  over  the  trunks  and  branches,  that  give  the  aspect  of 
disease  and  decay.  You  will  often  observe  the  clean  and 
smooth  bark  of  our  trees  of  all  kinds :  among  the  (brest 
trees,  particularly  the  walnut,  maple,  beech,  birch,  Blc  will 
be  entirely  free  from  moss  or  rust  of  any  kind, — and  theii 
trunks  form  fine  contrasts  with  the  leaves.  You  will  have 
too  much  of  forest  in  this  country  to  go  in  pursuit  of  one , 
but,  should  you  happen  to  visit  Nashawn,  one  of  the  Eliz- 
abeth Islands,  you  will  see  the  most  beautiful  insulated  for- 
est in  the  United  States,  with  less  of  that  ragged,  lank  look, 
which  our  native  forests  commonly  present,  from  the  trees 
struggling  with  each  other  for  the  light,  and  running  up  (o 
great  height,  with  few  or  no  branches ;  but  this  one  exhibits 
tlie  tufted,  rounded  masses,  which  are  found  in  the  groves 
of  your  parks. 

(  will  mention  a  peculiarity,  which  jrou  will  witneM  b 
autumn,  that  will  affect  a  lover  of  landscape  scenery,  Uke 
yourself,  on  seeing  it  the  first  time,  with  surprise  aa  well 
ad  delight.  The  rich  and  mellow  tints  of  the  forest,  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  have  often  furnished  subjects  for  Ae 
poet  and  the  piainter  in  Europe;  but  it  will  hardly  prepara 
yon  for  the  sights  our  woods  exhibit.  I  have  never  seen 
a  representation  of  them  attempted  in  painting;  It  wmdd 
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ffoMUy  be  grotesque.  Beiides  til  the  ihadee  of  bniwD 
nui  green,  which  you  have  in  European  treei,  there  are 
Ihe  moit  brilliant  and  glaring  coloura^— bright  yellow,  and 
iearlet  far  initance^ — ^not  merely  on  single  leaves,  but  in 
Misses  of  whole  trees,  with  all  their  iciiage  thus  tinged. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  accounted  for ;  it  may 
perhaps  be  owing  to  the  frosts  coming  earlier  here  than  in 
Europe,  and  falling  on  the  leaves  while  the  sap  is  yet  copi- 
ous, before  they  have  begun  to  dry  up  and  fall  off.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  colouring  is  wonderful ;  the  walnut 
is  tomed  to  the  brightest  yellow,  the  maple  to  scarlet,  Ilc 
Our  treee  put  on  this  harlequin  dress  akMt  the  first  of 
October.  I  leave  to  your  imagination,  which  can  never 
reach  the  reality,  to  fiincy  the  appearance  of  such  scenes 
as  you  may  behold  at  this  season.  A  cloudless  sky,  and 
transparent  atmos|dkere,  a  dear  blue  lake,  with  meadows 
of  light,  delicate  green,  backed  by  hills  and  dales  of  those 
party-eoloured,  gorgeous  foresta,  are  ollen  combined,  to  form 
the  sort  enchanting  views. 


Fini  and  Second  Duith. — Gbxxnwood. 

Thk  first  death  is  the  death  of  the  body  ;  the  quenching 
«f  that  undiscovered  spark,  which  warms  and  animates  tlie 
buRian  frame ;  the  return  of  our  dust  to  the  earth  an  it 
was ;  the  event  which  happeneth  unto  all  men ;  **  the 
sentence  of  the  Lord  over  all  flesh.**  We  cannot  prevent 
it.  Like  birth,  it  is  inevitable.  Helplessly,  and  without 
our  own  will,  we  open  our  eyes  at  first  to  the  light  of  day  ; 
aihl  then,  by  an  equal  necessity,  we  lie  down  to  sleep 
some  at  this  hour,  some  at  the  next,  on  the  lap  of  our 
mother.  This  death  is  an  ordinance  of  God.  It  was 
intended  for  our  benefit;  and  can  do  us  no  essential  harm. 
It  disturbs  not  the  welfare  of  the  soul ;  it  touches  not  the 
lUc  of  the  spirit 

The  second  death  is  more  awful  and  momentous.  It  is 
the  death  of  that  which  the  first  death  left  alive.  It  is  the 
daadi  of  reputation,  the  death  of  love,  the  death  of  happl- 
MM,  Che  exile  of  the  soul     It  has  do  connexion  with  the 
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fint  death,  for  its  causes  are  all  engendered  in  tha  Mil  of 
the  body.  Unlike  the  first,  it  is  a  death  which  all  bmb  4» 
not  die.  UuUke  the  first,  it  U  a  death  from  which  Umi*  is 
a  way  of  escape.  And  yet  there  are  more  who  are  leffri* 
fied  with  the  first  death,  unimportant  as  it  is,  thaa  Ch«t 
are  who  fear  the  second,  though  it  includes  erery  w.  And 
almost  all  men  attempt  to  fly  from  the  first,  though  they 
know  it  to  be  impossible ;  while  few  take  pains  to  ttvoU 
the  last,  though  it  is  within  their  ability  to  do  so. 

The  first  death,  then,  b  invested  with  complete  p&w&t 
over  all  men.  It  withers  human  strength,  it  respedi  net 
human  authority.  Rank  is  not  exempt  from  It,  art  eaanol 
elude,  riches  cannot  bribe,  eloquence  cannot  soAeBa  nor 
can  even  virtue  overcome  it  But  with  that  second  and 
far  more  dreadful  death,  it  is  not  so.  There  are  those  ever 
whom  it  hath  no  power.  Any  one  may  Join  their  muaber. 
There  is  no  mystery,  no  hardship,  in  the  terms  of  the 
blessed  exemption.  All  may  read,  all  may  comply  with 
them.  They  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  second  death. 
For  as  nothing  but  vice  and  disobedience  towards  God  ean 
affect  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  invest  the  second  death 
with  its  power,  so  it  is  righteousness  only,  and  the  healthful 
fruits  of  religion,  which  can  defy  and  render  It  powerless. 
'*  In  the  way  of  righteousness  there  is  life,  and  Id  the 
pathway  thereof  there  is  no  death.*'  So  Uttle  is  the  first 
death  considered,  and  so  little  account  of  It  is  mad*,  in 
many  parts  of  Scripture,  that  we  are  told,  in  some  of  ito 
sublimest  strains,  that  the  believer  in  Jesus,  the  trae 
Christian,  "  shall  never  die."  Goodness  carries  wWI  it 
the  eternal  principles  of  life,  deeply  engrafted  into  Its  eon- 
stitution  ;  so  that  it  cannot  lose  it,  nor  part  with  it  It  Is 
tiie  good,  the  benevolent,  the  pious,  and  the  pure,  to  whom 
life  is  promised  ;  and  on  such  *'  the  second  death  hM  ■» 
power." 

In  the  sight  of  men  (hey  die ;  and  so  far  Acre  Is  faideid 
but  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.      But  this 
is  only  the  first,  the  corporeal  death ;  and  Id  all  i 
i  they  live. 
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FMikmmom  h^tmentt  qfthe  WUe  and  O^od, — ^Nortos. 

Thx  raUtkmf  between  mui  and  man  eeaae  not  with  Uie. 
The  dead  leare  behind  them  their  memory,  their  exam- 
ple* and  the  eflecta  of  their  actioos.  Their  influence  atiU 
•faMes  with  ui.  Their  namee  and  characters  dwell  in  our 
Ihoaghta  and  hearts  We  lire  and  commune  with  them  in 
their  writings.  We  eijoy  the  benefit  of  their  labouri. 
Oar  institutions  have  been  founded  by  tliem.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  works  of  the  dead.  Our  knowledge  and 
our  arts  are  the  fruit  of  their  toil.  Our  minds  have  been 
formed  by  their  instructions.  We  are  most  intimately  coii- 
aectad  with  tliem  by  a  thousand  dependencies.  Thone 
wiiom  we  have  loved  in  lile  are  still  objects  of  our  deepest 
tnd  holiest  aflections.  Their  power  over  us  remains 
They  are  with  us  in  our  solitary  walks ;  and  their  voices 
ipeak  to  our  liearts  in  the  silence  of  midnight  Their 
imago  is  impressed  upon  our  dearest  recollections,  and  our 
most  sacred  hopes.  They  form  an  essential  part  of  our 
treasnre  laid  up  in  heaven.  For,  above  all,  we  are  sepa* 
rated  from  them  but  for  a  little  time.  We  are  soon  to  be 
united  with  them.  If  we  follow  in  the  path  of  those  we 
have  loved,  we  too  sliall  soon  join  the  innumerable  company 
of  Ae  splriti  of  just  men  made  perfect  Our  affections 
and  oar  hopes  are  not  buried  in  the  dust,  to  which  we  com- 
mtt  the  poor  remains  of  mortality.  The  blessed  retain 
their  remembrance  4uid  their  love  for  us  in  heaven ;  and 
we  will  eherish  our  remembrance  and  our  love  for  them 
while  on  earth. 

Creatures  of  imitation  and  sympathy  as  we  are,  we  look 
aronnd  us  for  support  and  countenance  oYen  in  our  virtues. 
We  recur  for  them,  moot  securely,  to  the  examples  of  the 
dead.  There  is  a  degree  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty 
about  hvmg  worth.  The  stamp  has  not  yet  been  put  upon 
it,  which  precludes  all  change,  and  seals  it  up  as  a  just 
ebfeet  of  admiration  (or  future  times.  There  is  no  service 
whkh  a  man  of  commanding  intellect  can  render  his  fel- 
low creatures  better  than  £at  of  leaving  behind  him  an 
1  example.  If  he  do  not  confer  upon  them  tiiie 
t;  if  he  leaive  a  character  dark  wUi  Heoe  tai  ttn 
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In  each  of  these  great  departmenta  of  nature  hanre  btei 
arranged  and  asMirted. 

When  we  peat  from  the  world  of  nature,  in  wMch  all 
the  delineationa  are  perfectly  accurate,  and  appear  to  be 
otherwise  only  from  the  imperfection  of  the  eye  which 
funreys  them,  to  the  institution/ of  man.  In  which  the  ob- 
scurity arises  as  well  from  the  object  itself,  as  from  the 
organ  by  which  it  is  contemplated,  we  must  perteive  the 
necessity  of  moderating  still  further  our  expectations  and 
hopes  from  the  eflbrts  of  human  sagacity.  Experience  has 
instructed  us,  that  no  skill  in  the  science  of  goremment 
has  yet  been  able  to  discriminate  and  define,  with  sufficient 
certainty,  its  three  great  provinces,  the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  Judiciary ;  or  even  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  the  diflerent  legislative  branches.  Questions 
daily  occur,  in  the  course  of  practice,  which  prove  the 
obscurity  that  reigns  over  these  subjects,  and  which  ponle 
the  greatest  adepts  in  political  science. 

Besides  the  obscurity  arising  from  the  complexity  of 
objects,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  human  &culdet,  the 
medium  through  which  the  conceptions  of  men  are  con- 
veyed to  each  other,  adds  a  fresh  embarrassment.  The 
use  of  words  is  to  express  ideas.  Perspicuity,  therefore, 
requires  not  only  that  the  ideas  should  be  distinctly  formed, 
but  that  they  should  be  expressed  by  words  distinctively 
and  exclusively  appropriated  to  them.  But  no  language  is 
so  copious  as  to  supply  words  and  phrases  for  every  coip* 
plex  idea,  or  90  correct  as  not  to  include  many  equivocally 
denoting  different  ideas.  Hence  it  must  happen,  that,  how- 
ever accurately  objects  may  be  discriminated  in  themselves, 
and  however  accurately  the  discrimination  may  be  consid- 
ered, the  definition  of  them  may  be  rendered  inaccurate 
by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  terms  in  which  It  is  delivered. 
And  this  unavoidable  inaccuracy  must  be  gret  ler  or  lesi, 
according  to  the  complexity  and  novelty  of  the  obfecta 
defined.  When  the  Almighty  himself  condescends  tt 
address  mankind  in  their  own  language,  his  meanfaig, 
hiroinous  as  it  must  be,  is  rendered  dim  and-doabtfal 
by  the  cloudy  medium  through  which  It  Is 
cated. 
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H«re»  then*  are  three  fources  of  Ytgue  and  lueontet 
defiaitknifl ; — iiidistinctiieBs  of  the  object,  iniperiection  of 
the  organ  of  perceptioB,  inadequateneiu  of  the  Tehicle  of 
Ueae.  Any  one  of  these  must  produce  a  eertain  degree 
U  obacarity.  The  convention,  in  delineating  the  boundary 
between  the  federal  and  atate  juriMiictiona,  niuat  have 
experienced  the  full  effect  of  them  all. 

Would  it  be  wonderful  if»  under  the  preiaure  of  all 
theae  difficulties,  the  convention  should  have  been  forced 
into  tome  deviations  from  that  artificial  structure  and  regu- 
lar symmetry,  which  an  abstract  vie>r  of  the  subject  might 
lead  an  ingenious  theorist  to  bestow  on  a  constitution  plan- 
ned in  his  closet  or  in  his  imagination  ?  The  real  wonder 
is,  thai  so  many  difficulties  should  have  been  surmounted ; 
and  aunnounted  with  unanimity  almost  as  unprecedented 
as  it  must  have  been  unexpected.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
man  of  candour  to  reflect  on  this  circumstance  without  par- 
taking of  the  astonishment  It  is  impossible  for  the  man 
of  ptons  reflection  not  to  perceive  in  it  the  finger  of  that 
Almighty  Hand,  which  has  been  so  freqyently  and  signally 
•ztaniied  to  our  relief  in  the  critical  stages  of  the  revolution. 


RtS/UetioHM  on  the  Battle  ef  Lexington, — Edwau> 

EVBRSTT. 

~  It  waa  one  of  dioee  great  days,  one  of  those  elemental 
occasions  in  the  world's  affairs,  when  the  people  rise  and 
ad  tor  themselves.  Some  organization  and  preparation  had 
been  made ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  with  scarce 
any  eflect  on  the  events  of  that  day.  It  may  be  doubted* 
whether  there  was  an  efficient  order  given  the  whole  day 
to  any  body  of  men  as  large  as  a  regiment  It  was  the 
people,  in  their  first  capacity,  as  citizens  and  as  freemen* 
starting  from  their  beds  at  midnight,  from  their  firesides, 
and  tlMir  fields,  to  take  their  own  causa  into  their  own 
hands.  Such  a  spectacle  Is  the  height  of  the  moral  auh- 
lime ;  when  the  want  of  every  thing  is  fully  made  up  by 
the  spirit  of  the  eansie  ;  and  the  soul  within  stands  in  placo 
U  daaclpllne,  organization,  resources.  In  the  prodigioufl 
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which  hare  been  produced,  bj  the 
general  intereats  of  mankind.     We 
to  mark  a  ipot,  which  must  be  fiarerer  dear  to  ua»  and  our 
posterity.     We  wish,  that  whosoever,  in  all  coming  llmo^ 
shall  •turn  his  eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the  place  la  net 
undistinguished  where  the  first  great  battle  oC  the  rerola* 
tion  was  (ought.     We  wish,  that  this  structure  may  pr»» 
claim  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that  event  to  OTcry 
class  and  every  age.     We  wish,  that  infancy  may  learn  the 
purpose  of  its  erection  from  matomal  lips,  and  that  weary 
and  withered  age  may  behold  it,  and  be  solaced  by  thn 
recollections  which  it  suggests.     We  wish,  that  labor  may 
look  up  here,  and  be  proud,  in  the  midst  of  ita  toil.     We 
wish,  that,  in  those  days  of  disaster,  which,  aa  they  ooflM 
upon  all  nations,  must  be  expected  to  come  oo  m»  aiss, 
desponding  patriotism  may  turn  Its  eyes  hither,  aad  be 
assured  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  power  atiU 
stand  strong.     We  wish,  that  this  column,  rising  towards 
heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of  so  many  templee  dedi* 
cated  to  God,  may  contribute  also  to  produce.  In  all  minds, 
a  pious  feeling  of  dependence  and  gratitude.     Wo  wish, 
finally,  that  the  last  object  on  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves 
his  native  shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  his  who  revisits 
H,  may  be  something  which  shall  remind  him  of  die  liberty 
and  glory  of  his  country.     Let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  th«  sod 
in  his  coming ;  let  the  earliest  light  of  morning  gild  It,  and 
parting  day  linger  and  play  upon  Its  summit 


AlbuvM  and  the  Alpu. — BucKMxirsTsn. 


You  find,  in  some  of  the  rudest  passes  in  the  Alpai 
homely  inns,  which  public  beneficence  has  erected  fbr  the 
convenience  of  the  weary  and  benighted  traveller.  In 
most  of  these  inns  albums  are  kept  to  record  the  nameo 
of  those,  whose  curiosity  has  led  them  into  these  regloBB  of 
barrenness,  and  the  album  Is  not  unfrequently  the  only 
book  in  the  house.  In  the  album  of  the  Grand  Chartrtnaib 
Gray,  on  his  way  to  Geneva,  recorded  his  deathless  ttanik 
aad  lef  that  exquisite  Latin  ode,  beginning,  ■<  O!  tn  aeveiS 
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reHglo  lod )"  an  ode  which  is  indeed  *•  pure  neettr.**  It 
Is  curious  to  obsenre  in  these  books  the  dilfercnces  of  na* 
tiooml  cliaracter.  The  Englishman  usually  writes  his  name 
•oly,  without  explanation  or  comment.  The  Frenchman 
records  something  of  hb  feelings,  destination,  or  business ; 
commonly  adding  a  line  of  poetry,  an  epigram,  or  some 
eiclaraation  of  pleasure  or  disgust.  The  German  leaves  a 
long  dissertation  upon  the  state  of  the  roads,  the  accc  ai- 
modations,  &c.,  detailing  at  full  length  whence  he  came  and 
whither  he  is  going,  through  long  pages  of  crabbed 
writing. 

In  one  of  the  highest  regione  of  the  Swiss  Alpe,  after  a 
day  of  excessive  labour  in  reaching  the  summit  of  our 
Journey,  near  those  thrones  erected  ages  ago  for  the  ma- 
jesty df  Nature,  we  stopped,  fatigued  and  dispirited,  on  a 
■pot  destined  to  eternal  iMtrrenness,  where  we  ibund  one  of 
theee  rude  bat  hospitable  inns  open  to  receive  us.  There 
was  not  another  human  habitation  within  many  miles.  All 
the  soil,  which  we  could  see,  had  been  brought  thither,  and 
placed  carefully  round  the  cottage,  to  nourish  a  few  cablHiges 
and  lettuces.  There  were  some  goats,  which  supplied  the 
cottagers  with  milk ;  a  few  fowls  lived  in  the  house  ;  and 
the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  place  were  new-made  cheeses, 
and  some  wild  Alpine  mutton,  the  rare  provision  of  the  trav- 
eller. Yet  here  Nature  had  thrown  off*  the  veil,  and 
appeared  in  all  her  sublimity.  Summits  of  bare  granite 
rose  all  around  us.  The  snow-clad  tops  of  distant  Alps 
seemed  to  chill  the  moon-beams  that  lighted  on  them; 
and  we  felt  all  the  charms  of  the  picturesque,  mingled 
with  the  awe  inspired  by  unchangeable  grandeur.  We 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  original  elevations  of  the 
globe,  o*ertopplng  forever  the  tnmults,  the  vices  and  the 
miseries  of  ordinary  existence,  far  out  of  hearing  of  the 
mnrmurs  of  a  busy  world,  which  discord  ravages,  and 
luxury  corrupts.  We  asked  for  the  album,  and  a  large 
Iblio  was  brought  to  us,  almost  filled  with  the  scrawls  of 
every  nation  on  earth  that  could  write.  Instantly  our 
fatigue  was  forgotten,  and  the  evening  passed  away  pleas- 
antly in  the  entertainment  which  this  book  aflbrdad  oa 
I  cofM  the  following  French  couplet : 


sto 

wild  and  beautifu],  remtndinqs  mm  §i  L«ke  (*eorg«  \m  mm 
own  state,  but  more  subdued  aiid  emicbed  by  cultiTattab 
Skiddaw,  one  of  the  higbeet  mountaina  in  Cumberlandy 
rises  a  little  to  the  north  of  Keswick.  Its  summit  in 
about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
equalling,  in  point  of  elevation,  the  highest  peak  of  tho  ij 
High-lands,  through  which  the  Hudson  passes,  just  below  :' 
Newburgh.  Soudiey  infiBrmed  me  that  he  had  made  aa  |i 
excursion  to  the  top  of  this  mountain  with  Sir  Humphrey  jj 
Davy.     Near  the  summit  the  latter  discovered  a  mineral  f 

of  rare  occurrence,  (if  I  reeollect  rightly,  the  chiastoUteJ  J 

Ibund  only  in  clay -slate,  which  appears  lo  be  the  prevailiof  'j 

formation  of  this  mountain.— 4>ur  walk  along  the  Derwcm  1; 

having  extended  as  far  as  my  limited  time  wonld  admity 
we  returned  to  one  of  the  village  inns,  where  I  parted  j! 

with  a  person,  whose  conversation  and  suavity  of  manners^  '| 

more  than  the  poetry  and  the  prose,  which  have  placed 
him  among  the  most  prominent  of  living  authors,  have  left 
an  iiri^resaion  which  I  shall  delight  in  cherishing. 


Chriitma$, — laviiro. 

There  is  nothing  in  England  that  exercises  a 
delightful  spell  over  my  imagination  than  the  Ungerings  of 
the  holyday  customs  and  rural  games  of  former  times. 
They  recall  the  pictures  lay  fancy  used  to  draw  In  the 
May-morning  of  my  life,  when  as  yet  I  only  knew  the 
world  through  books,  and  believed  It  to  be  all  that  poets 
had  painted ;  and  they  bring  with  them  the  flavour  of  thooi 
honest  days  of  yore,  in  which,  perhaps  with  equal  fallacy^      ' 
I  am  apt  to  think  the  world  was  more  home-bred,  social^      < 
and  joyous,  than  at  present     I  regret  to  say,  that  they      I 
are  daily  grrowing  more  and  more  fiiint,  being  gradually      I 
worn  away  by  time,  but  still  more  obliterated  by  modem      | 
fiwhion.     They   resemble  thoee   picturesque   morsels    of      | 
Gothic  architecture,  which  we  see  crumbling  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  partly  dilapidated  by  the  waste  of 
ages,  and  partly  lost  in  the  additions  and  alterations  of  lat- 
ter days.     Poetry,  however,  clings  with  rherishtng  foad-      i 
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out  the  rarml  game  and  holyday  revel,  from  whleh 
etived  lo  many  of  its  themet-^as  the  ivy  wioda  ita 
iage  about  the  gothic  arch  and  mouldering  towecr 
lly  repaying  their  support,  by  clasping  together 
ttering  remains,  and,  as  it  were,  embalming  them 
we* 

I  the  old  feativals,  however,  that  of  Christmas  awak-> 
■troagest  and  most  heart-felt  associations.  There 
B  of  saeted  and  solemn  feeling,  that  blends  with  our 
aUty,  and  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  state  of  hallowed  and 
I  ei^ioymenL  The  services  of  the  church  about 
MOO  are  extremely  tender  and  inspiring.  They 
n  the  beautiful  story  of  the  origin  of  our  faith,  and 
toral  scenes  that  accompanied  its  announcement, 
radually  increase  in  fervour  and  pathos  during  the 
d  Advent,  until  they  break  forth  in  full  jubilee  on 
*Blng  that  brought  peace  and  good-will  to  men.  I 
EBOW  a  grander  eflfect  of  music  on  the  moral  feel- 
nm.  to  hear  the  full  choir  and  the  pealing  organ 
ting  a  Christmas  anthem  in  a  cathedral,  and  filling 
•rt  of  the  vast  pile  with  triumphant  haroMmy. 
a  beautiful  arrangement,  ako,  derived  from  days  of 
lat  this  festival,  which  commemorates  the  announce- 
*  the  religion  of  peace  and  love,  has  been  made  the 
for  gathering  together  of  family  eonnexipns,  and 
(  closer  again  those  bands  of  kindred  hearts,  which 
M  and  pleasurea  and  sorrows  of  the  world  are  con- 
'  operating  to  cast  loose ;  of  calling  back  the  chil- 
a  fomily  who  have  launched  forth  in  life,  and  wan- 
vldely  asunder,  once  more  to  assemble  about  the 
1  hearth,  that  rallying  place  of  the  affections,  there 
r  3roung  and  loving  again  among  the  endearing 
toe  of  childhood. 

a  is  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year,  that 
.  charm  to  the  festivity  of  Christmas.  At  other 
'0  derive  a  great  portion  of  our  pleasures  from  the 
I  of  nature.  Qur  feelings  sally  forth^  and  dissipate 
Ivea  over  the  sunny  landscape,  and  we  '*  live  abroad 
try  where."  The  song  of  the  bird,  the  murmur  of 
sam,  the  breathing  fragrance  of  spring,  the  toft 
onanesa  of  summer,  the  golden  pomp  of  aatanin» 
20 


§f ratifications  to  moral  sourcet 
lation  of  the  Iaiid8ca(>e,  the  s 
some  nights,  while  they  circu 
in  our  feelings,  also,  from  rai: 
more'  keenly  dispoted  for  the 
Oar  tboiiglits  are  more  eooee 
thloe  Boro  mnmiod.  Wo  iooi 
ooeli  otkor**  neioty,  uid  ore  1 
or  by  dopondoaco  on  oodi 
coUoth  onto  hoort»  oiid  wo  d 
deep  wolk  of  IMBg  Undnoii, 
^  oar  boMM,  aad  wldeh»  wl 


idMbooitdilil 
with  tlM  glowandwonndiof ; 
blaio  diflbiRS  on  artlficiol  ooi 
tho  rooBi>  ond  liglito  ap  oodi 
Whore 


•BpoBdJato  a  brooder  oad  m 
tko  ihy  glmnco  of  lovo  Moro  «v 
wlator  firo*flkie  ?  And,  «•  tiM 
rodMO  through  tho  hoU,  olt) 
ohoQt  tho  coMmoBt,  end  ronl 
€on  be  more  grateful  thoa  du 
lerod  aecarity,  with  whidi  wi 
iNtablo  chambor,  aad  tho  oeoi 


ttn,  ti  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respeet  to  the  opinion!  of  roanldnd 
faqoiree  that  they  ahould  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
Ihem  to  tlie  separatioo. 

We  hold  thm  truths  to  he  self-erident  :^-that  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life, 
Hberiyt  and  the  |ursttit  of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure  these 
righle,  govemmnnts  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
fBkt^  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that, 
whenever  any  fiorm  of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends.  It  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it, 
and  Id  Institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as 
t»  them  shall  seem  most  Hkely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
iMppineas.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  govern 
\  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and 
and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  | 
tvHi  are  suflferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  ajMlishing 
the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a 
Isng  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably 
the  saaae  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  undei 
ahsoluta  despotism,  it  Is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for 
their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  suffer^ 
•nee  of  fliese  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity 
which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of 
govemment.  The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great 
Britain  Is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all 
having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome 
end  necessary  for  the  public  good.  He  has  forbidden  his 
govrnors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  impor- 
tance, unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent 
Mioald  be  obtained ;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them  He  has  refused  to  pass  other 
Inwe  for  the  accommodation  off  large  dwtncts  of  people, 
I  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of 
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totloa  in  the  legislature — e  riKht  inestimable  to  theia,  Ml 
fermidable  to  tynuts  only.     He  hu  called  together  legle* 
Utive  bodies,  at  placee  unuraal,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  depositories  of  their  public  records,  Ibr  the  sob 
purpose  of  btiguing  them  into  compiiance  with  hb  mcas* 
ures.     He  has  dissolved  representatives  houses,  repeatedly, 
for  opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his  invaakms  on  the 
rights  of  the  people.     He  has  refused,  for  a  long  tine  after 
such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected  ;  whereby 
the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  ha;v«  te- 
turned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  eserebe ;  the  stale 
remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of 
invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within.     He  has 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  stales ;  for 
that  purpose  olMtnictlng  the  laws  for  nataralixatkm  of  for- 
eigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others,  to  encourage  their  nlgra- 
tion  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations 
of  lands.     He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice, 
by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary 
powers.     He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  hb  will,  alone, 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  pay- 
I  j        ment  of  their  salaries.     He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new 
offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our 
people,  and  eat  out  their  substance.     He  has  kept  among 
us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the*  consent 
of  our  legislatures.     He  has  affected  to  render  the  mllita- 
I        ry  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  dvil  power.     He 
ha:f  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
I         foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our 
I         laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acti  of  pretended  legbla- 
;        tion, — for  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among 
I         114  ;  for  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment 
I         for  uny  murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitp 
I        .iiit.4  of  these  states;  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts 
I        of  the  world ;  for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  eoo> 
I        Heiit ;  for  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of 
trial  by  jury  ;  for  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried 
I        for  pretended  offences ;  for  abolbhing  the  free  system  of 
English  lawflin  a  neighbouring  province,  establishing  there- 
I        in  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  Its  boundarbi 
M  at  to  render  it  at  once  an  example,  and  fit 
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for  introdueing  the  Mme  absolute  rule  into  these  eoloolee ; 
fir  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable 
laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the  Ibrms  of  our  govern- 
ments ;  for  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring 
fliemselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all 
eaeee  whatsoever.  He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by 
declariug  us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against 
oa.  He  has  plundered  onr  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned 
ear  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people.  He  is  at 
this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
to  complete  the  work  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyracny,  al 
ready  begun,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy, 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  toully 
vnwortby  the  head  of  a  dviliaed  nation.  He  has  con- 
ftrafaied  oar  feHow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas, 
to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  execu- 
tioaers  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves 
by  their  hands.  He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections 
amongst  us,  and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitsnts 
of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known 
rule  of  warfore  is,  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for 
redressin  the  most  humble  terms.  Ourrepeated  petitions  have 
been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose 
character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a 
tyrant^  Is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. — Nor  have 
we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  brethren.  We 
have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  made 
by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jnrisdic- 
tioo  over  us.  MTe  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstan- 
ces of  onr  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we 
have  eonjured  then.,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  klmlred, 
to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  in- 
terrupt oar  connexions  and  correspondence.  They,  to(V 
hiv«  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity 
We  bust  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  de« 
■avnces  oar  separation ;  end  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  reM 
•f  Bankind,-— enemies  in  war, — in  peace,  fHends. 


--.  maoimy  01  prolonging  ou 
He  have  constant  notices  aro 

bitty  to  continue  to  ourselves 
future.     Even  in  the  city  of 

^^"'!!"  hurried  on.  bj 


wiwiiwiuu  Mb  ihrt  wg  iBMaa 

"•  iMn,  (he  uiMMn  Im^  ai, 
A«ai  dieir  embraee.  £«</■ 
■«•»,  b«,  while  w«  iMk.  aT 

*»•"«•  8>««t  .  «eoUi  F 
7»w«l«.  but,  wU|«  w»  iM  ^ 

«».  Mtl  foM  u.  to  hi,  ew  afriZ 
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OTt  of  oar  reiidanee  below,  and  bar  on  ua  Its  gatoi  fiiroTee 
Efory  whero  in  the  city  of  our  abode  are  we  reminded 
tliat  wo  have  not  the  power  to  prolong  oar  stay  in  it,  and 
that  Boon  we  shall  leave  its  privileges,  its  dwellings,  its 
streets,  its  sanctuaries,  its  Scriptures,  its  busy  throng,  for 
eternity. 

There  is  another  means  reminding  us  constantly  of  this 
fact, — the  voice  qf  God.  In  the  city  of  our  habitatiou  be- 
low, Ood  has  published  his  glories,  his  statutes,  his  ofTers 
sf  pardon  and  assistance,  for  our  use  as  sojourners  here, 
who  are  passing  to  eternity.  He,  the  infinite  Bc*ng,  who 
is  from  overlasUttg  to  everlasting  himself,  has  conferred  on 
IS  an  existence,  that  is  to  continue  and  grow  up  by  the 
tide  of  his,  through  everlasting  ages.  He  has  beheld  us, 
in  the  first  stages  of  our  being  here,  engaged  in  unrighteous 
rabelthm  against  his  authority,  and  bent  on  neglect  of  his 
glorios ;  and,  moved  with  pity,  sent  his  everlasting  Son  to 
atone  for  our  gnllt,  and  to  call  us  to  repentance,  and  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  indite  his  will,  and  influence  us  to  obedience. 
In  oar  habitation  we  have  his  word;  here  temples  are 
srectad  for  his  service ;  a  day  is  appointed  by  him  for  men 
to  aswmble ;  ministers  commissioned  to  teach ;  and  they 
who  kwo  his  name  speak  to  one  another  and  to  their  fellow- 
men  of  his  designs.  Wherever  we  go,  then,  the  voice  of 
<3od  Is  reaching  us,  and  re-echoing  the  truth,  that  we  are 
beings  whose  final  dwelling-place  is  eternity,  and  who  have 
here  no  continuing  city.  The  Bible,  wherever  it  meets 
our  eye,  reiterates  the  voice  of  God,  that  we  must  die  and 
riw  again  In  other  worlds.  In  each  reproof  of  conscience, 
his  awful  voice  is  heard  to  speak  a  reckoning  day  in  eter- 
nity. In  each  act  we  do  for  God  or  for  his  kingdom  here, 
his  voice  of  love  whispers  of  eternal  Joys.  Each  revolving 
Sabbath,  with  Its  pealing  bells,  and  open  sanctusries,  and 
solemn  rites,  bears  on  its  hours  his  voice,  that  warns  us  of 
in  abode  in  heaven  or  hell.  Each  sermon  Is  the  call  he 
makes  to  hear  his  voice  to-day.  In  each  season  of  prayer 
we  hear  him  say,  that  we  have  not  reached  our  home— 
thai  we  are  pilgrims  here.  From  the  throne  of  glory,  on 
^jditeh  be  will  sit  In  judgment,  and  assign  us  our  dwelling 
jf^lMlBltyy  the  Savkmr  now  sends  down  the  voice  of  mo* 


( 


Description  of  the  Prenchi 
Mis9  Fra> 

Thers  was  nothing  in  the  ap| 
dinary  man,  which  would  lead  yc 
could  tremble  before  him.  *'  I: 
the  middle  atature,  well  proportio 
a  natiTe  gracefulneaa  of  manner* 
fair,  hif  (eaturea  regular,  and  his 
lirely :  in  reeovering  fitNn  the  m 
a  equint  with  one  of  them ;  but  tl 
dered  the  egpremioo  of  his  count 
able,  tlian  in  any  degree  leiMned 
mon  sweetness.  His  Toice  em 
compass ;  and  its  fine  modidatlmi 
nied  by  that  grace  of  action,  whi 
inent  degree,  and  wliich  has  hi 
requisite  for  an  orator."  To  tanvt 
commenced,  one  would  have  thi 
enthusiastic  and  glowing ;  but,  a 
warmed  with  his  subject,  and  hlB 
ous  and  animated,  till,  ibcgetful  fl 
he  seemed  to  kneel  at  the  throne 
seech  in  agony  for  his  fellow-beii 

After  he  had  finished  hb  pra 
time  in  profound  silence ;  and  se  \ 
the  most  heartless  of  his  andieaes 
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1  for  a  moment,  and  coneealed  the  brlghtiMn  of  heav* 
ta  frooi  cor  view  ; — but  it  is  gone.  And  where  will  ye 
be.  my  htaren,  when  your  livet  hsTe  pemed  away  like 
that  dark  eloud  ?  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  1  see  thousands 
sitting  attentive,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  poor,  unwor* 
thy  preacher.  In  a  few  days,  we  shall  all  meet  at  the  judg- 
mentpseat  of  Christ.  We  shall  ibrm  a  part  of  that  vast 
assembly  that  will  gather  before  the  throne;  and  every 
eye  will  behold  the  judge.  With  a  voice  whose  call  you 
■vat  aUde  and  answer,  he  will  inquire  whether  on-  earth 
ye  strove  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  whether  you  wdre 
SBpremely  devoted  to  God ;  whether  your  hearts  were  ab- 
Mrbed  in  him.  My  blood  runs  cold  when  I  think  how 
■any  of  yop  will  then  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be 
able.  Oh,  what  plea  can  you  make  before  the  Judge  of 
the  whole  earth  ?  Can  you  say  it  has  been  your  whole 
endaavoar  to  mortify  the  flesh,  with  its  ailbctions  and  lusts  ? 
ttat  year  life  has  been  one  long  efibrt  to  do  the  will  of 
God  ?  No !  you  must  answer,  1  mi^e  myself  easy  in  the 
world  by  flattering  myself  that  all  would  end  well ;  but  I 
have  deceived  my  own  soul,  and  am  lost. 

**  Yon.  O  folse  and  hollow  Christian,  of  what  avail  will 
it  be  thai  yoa  have  done  many  things ;  that  you  have  read 
much  in  the  sacred  word ;  that  you  have  made  long  prayers ; 
that  jroithave  attended  religious  duties,  and  appeared  holy 
in  tho  eyes  of  men  ?  What  will  all  this  be,  if,  instead  ot 
loving  Him  eupremely,  you  have  been  supposing  you  should 
exalt  yourself  in  heaven  by  acts  really  polluted  and  un- 
holy ? 

"  And  jtMj  rich  man,  wherefore  do  3rou  hoard  your  sil- 
for  ?  wherefore  coant  the  price  you  have  received  for  him 
whom  you  every  day  crucify  in  your  love  of  gain  ?  Why, 
that,  when  3fou  are  too  poor  to  buy  a  drop  of  cold  water. 
'  your  beloved  son  may  be  rollod  to  hell  In'  his  chariot  pil- 
lowed and  cushioned  around  him." 

HIa  •3ro  gradually  lighted  up,  as  he  proceeded,  till, 
lowpids  the  cloee,  it  seemed  to  sparkle  with  celestial  fire. 

"  Oh.  sinners !"  he  exclaimed,  *■  by  all  your  hopes  of 
happincBs.  1  beseech  you  to  repent.  Let  not  the  wrath  of 
CM  be  awakened.  Lot  not  the  fires  of  eternity  he  kin- 
you.    Boo  thoro*"  aaid  hotpointfiif  totho 


oi  lae  AiiiHgniy  as  ne  passed  Dy 
As  the  sound  died  away,  he  c 
hands,  and  knelt  beside  his  pulpit 
and  intense  prayer.  The  storm 
the  sua,  bursting  forth  in  his  mig 
em  a  magnificent  arch  of  peace. 
the  beautiful  object,  he  ezdaimc 
bow,  aad  praise  him  that  ma^  ii 
tlie  brightnen  thereot  it  comp 
with  glory ;  and  the  haada  of  th 
edit" 

The  elM  wm  aatoniriiing. 
his  byes  when  he  |ninted  to  th« 
Uitaned  t»  the  approMhing  thnai 
sibility  of  Grace,  and  the  thoui 
tla,  yielded  to  the  powerful  esd 
burst  of  tears.  '*  Who  oouM  res 
Lttcretia,  as  they  mingled  with  t 


Jineedote  ef  Br.  dUn 

Dr.  CoopkRv'  who  was  a  man 
and  fond  of  society,  was  able^  by 
to  dispense  with  some  of  the  sevi 
gaged  in.  This,  howerer,  did  i 
naKee  of  the  world,  snd  It  waa  s 
and  absurd  evsirffcration.  thst  hA 
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1 1  lUecUoos,  which  the  doctor  having  given,  resumed  his  writ- 

I  bg,  but  the  servant  still  remained.     The  master,  looking 

I I  tp  a  few   minutes  afterwards,  and    supposing    he    had 
'  I  Just  come  in,  said,  "  Scipio,  what  do  you  want  ?"  **  1  want 

I  •  new  coat,  massa."     *'  Well,  go  to  Mrs.  Chauncy,  and 
tell  her  to  give  you  one  of  my  old  coats ;"  and  was  again 

li  absorbed  in  his  studies.     The  servant  remained  fixod.    Af* 

I I  ter  a  while,  the  doctor,  turning  his  eyes  that  way,  saw  him 
^  .  I  ftgain,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  and  said,  **  What  do  you  want, 
iV  Bcip.  ?"  '*  I  want  a  new  coat,  massa."     **  Well,  go  to  my 

Jiife,  and  ask  her  to  give  you  one  of  ray  old  coats;'*  and 
fell  to  writing  once  more.  Scipio  remained  in  the  same 
posture.  Af^r  a  few  moments,  the  doctor  looked  towardr 
Uia,  and  repeated  the  former  question,  **  Scipio,  what  do 
you  want  ?'V  "  I  want  a  new  coat,  massa."  It  now  fianhed 
Mrer  the  doctor's  mind,  that  there  was  something  of  repe- 
tllion  in  this  dfalogue.  "  Why,  have  1  not  told  you  before 
to  ask  Mrs.  Chauncy  to  give  you  one  ?  get  away."  *'  Yen, 
nm.<wa,  but  I  no  want  ■  black  coat"  "  Not  want  a  black 
roat !  why  not  ?"  **  Why,  massa^^I  'fraid  to  tell  you,— 
but  I  don't  want  a  black  coat."  "  What's  the  reaMMi  you 
don't  want  a  black  coat  ?  tell  me  directly."  *<  O !  mtatnk, 
1  don't  want  a  black  coat,  but  I  'fraid  to  tell  the  rea- 
son, you  so  passionate."  *'  Yon  rascal !  will  you  tell  me 
the  reason  ?"  *<  O I  massa,  I'm  sure  yoa  be  angry."  **  If 
I  had  my  cane  here,  you  villain,  I'd  break  your  bones : 
will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?"  *'  I  'fraid  to  tell  you, 
maasa ;  I  know  you  be  angry."  The  doctor's  impatience 
was  now  highly  irritated,  and  Scipio,  perceiving,  by  his 
glance  at  the  tongs,  that  he  might  find  a  substitute  for  the 
eane,  and  that  he  was  sufficiently  excited,  said,  "  Well, 
maasa,  you  make  mm  tell,  but  I  know  you  be  angry — I 
Yrald,  massai  If  I  wear  another  black  coat.  Dr.  Cooper  atik 
ne  to  preach  for  him  I*'  This  unexpected  termination  re- 
aliied  the  servant's  calculation ;  hb  irritated  master  burst 
m(o  a  laugh, — **  Gk>,  you  rascal,  get  my  hat  and  cane,  anu 
tell  Mrs.  Chauncy  sha  may  give  you  a  coat  of  any  cok>ur  i 
8  red  one  If  you  choose."  Away  went  the  negro  to  his 
■risttess,  and  tha  doctor  to  tell  the  story  to  his  fi^end.  Dr. 
Cooper. 

11 
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EiffecU  qf  a  DUioJution  nf  the  Federai  C7fiiw«^— 

HAlflLTOir. 

AsfUMiKO  it,  therefore,  as  in  established  truth,  tiha^ 
in  case  of  disunion,  the  several  states,  or  such  combtnttloiia 
of  them  as  might  happen  to  be  formed  out  of  the  wreck  of 
the  general  confederacy,  would  be  subject  to  those  Ticial- 
tudes  of  peace  and  war,  of  friendship  and  enmity  with  each 
other,  which  have  fiadlen  to  the  lot  of  all  other  nations  Hot 
united  under  one  government,  let  us  enter  into  a  eoodse 
detail  of  some  of  the  consequences  that  would  attaad  such 
a  situation. 

War  between  the  states,  in  the  first  periods  of  their  sep- 
arate existence,  would  be  accompanied  with  much  greater 
distresses  than  it  commonly  Is  in  those  countries  where 
regular  military  establishments  have  long  obtained.  The 
disciplined  armies  always  kept  on  loot  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  though  they  bear  a  mallgnut  aspect  to  liberty  and 
economy,  have,  notwithstanding,  been  productive  of  the 
singular  advantage  of  rendering  sudden  conquests  impric^ 
ticable,  and  of  preventing  that  rapid  desolation,  which  aied 
to  mark  the  progress  of  war  prior  to  their  introduction.  The 
art  of  fortification  has  contributed  to  the  same  ends.  The 
nations  of  Europe  are  encircled  with  chains  of  fortified 
places,  which  mutually  obstruct  invasion.  Campaigns  are 
wasted  in  reducing  two  or  three  fortified  garrisons*  to  gain 
admittance  into  an  enemy's  country.  Similar  Impedi- 
ments occur  at  every  step,  to  exhaust  the  strength,  imd 
deity  the  progress,  of  an  invader.  Formerly,  an  invadlBg 
army  would  penetrate  Into  the  heart  of  a  neighbouring 
country  almost  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  its  approach  coliM 
be  received  ;  but  now,  a  comparatively  small  force  of  disci- 
plined troops,  acting  on  the  defen<tive,  with  the  aid  o(  posCs, 
Is  able  to  impede,  and  finally  to  fruf>trate,  the  purposes  o( 
one  much  more  considerable,  llie  history  of  war  in  tha 
quarter  of  the  globe  is  no  longer  a  history  of  nations  sub 
dued,  and  empires  overturned ;  but  of  towns  taken  and  ro^ 
taken,  pf  battles  that  decide  nothing,  of  retreats  more  ben- 
•fioial  than  victories,  of  much  efibrt  and  little  acquiaiiML 
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la  this  country  the  scene  would  be  altogether  reversed. 
The  jealousy  of  mihtary  establishments  would  postpone 
them  as  long  as  possible.  The  want  of  fortifications,  leav- 
ing the  frontier  of  one  state  open  to  another,  would  facili- 
tate inroads.  The  populous  sutes  would  with  Ittle  diffi- 
culty overrun  their  less  populous  neighbours.  Conquests 
would  be  as  easy  to  be  inade  as  difficult  to  be  retained. 
War.  therefore,  would  be  desultory  and  predatory.  Plun- 
der and  devastation  ever  march  in  the  train  of  irregulars. 
The  calamities  of  individuals  would  ever  make  the  princi- 
pal fi|^re  in  events,  and  would  characterize  our  exploits. 

This  picture  is  not  too  highly  wrought;  though,  I  con- 
fess, it  would  not  long  remain  a  just  one.  Safety  from  ex- 
ternal danger  is  the  most  powerful  director  of  national  con- 
duct Even  the  ardent  love  of  liberty  will,  after  a  time, 
give  way  to  its  dictates.  The  violent  destruction  of  life 
and  property  incident  to  war,  the  continual  eflfort  and 
alarm  attendant  on  a  itate  of  continual  danger,  will  com- 
pel nations  the  moel  attached  to  liberty  to  resort  for  repose 
and  security  to  institutions,  which  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy (heir  civil  and  political  rights.  To  be  more  safe,  they, 
at  length,  become  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  less  free. 
The  loDrtitutions  chiefly  alluded  to  are  standi  no  armies, 
and  the  corresponding  appendages  of  military  establish- 
ments. Standing  armies,  it  is  said,  are  not  provided  against 
Id  the  new  constitution ;  and  it  is  thence  inferred  that  they 
would  exist  under  it.  This  inference,  from  the  very  forv 
oC  the  proposition,  is,  at  best,  problematical  and  uncertain 
But  standing  armies,  it  may  be  replied,  must  inevitably  re- 
sult from  a  dissolution  of  the  confederacy.  Frequent  wai 
and  constant  apprehension,  which  require  a  state  of  as  con- 
^  itaiit  preparation,  wilt  infallibly  produce  them.  The  weak- 
'  er  slates  or  confederacies  would  first  have  recourse  to  them. 
.to  pat  themselves  on  an  equality  with  their  more  potent 
neighboura.  They  would  endeavour  to  supply  the  Inferi- 
ority of  population  and  resources  by  a  more  regular  and 
aflbctive  system  of  defence, — by  disciplined  troops,  and  by 
fortifications.  They  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  obliged 
to  strengthen  the  executive  arm  of  government ;  In  dmng 
which  their  constitutions  would  require  a  progreadva  di- 
ractioQ  towards  monarchy.    It  b  the  nature  oi  ww  to  la 
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cretM  the  executive,  it  the  ezptfoee  of  the  legblalhe 
authority. 

The  ezpedienti,  which  have  heen  iiientiooed»  would  aooB 
give  the  states,  or  confederacies,  that  made  use  of  them,  a 
superiofity  over  their  neighbours.  Small  states,  or  "tatea 
of  less  natural  strength,  under  vigorous  govemments,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  disciplined  armies,  have  often  tri- 
umphed over  large  states,  or  states  of  greater  natural 
strong^,  which  have  been  destitute  of  these  advantages. 
Neither  the  pride  nor  the  safety  of  the  important  ststtes,  or 
confederacies,  would  permit  them  long  to  submit  to  this  mor* 
tifying  and  adventitious  superiority.  They  would  quickly  re- 
sort to  means  similar  to  those  by  which  it  had  been  eflected, 
to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  lost  pre-eminence.  Thus  we 
fibould,  in  a  little  time,  see  established  in  every  part  of  this 
country  the  same  engines  of  despotism,  which  have  been 
the  scou/ge  of  the  old  world.  This,  at  least,  would  be  the 
natural  course  of  things ;  and  our  raaaonlngs  will  be  likely 
to  be  just,  in  proportion  as  they  are  nftommodated  to  this 
standard.  These  are  not  vague  inferences  deduced  from 
speculative  defects  in  a  conirtitution,  tne  whole  power  of 
which  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives and  delegates ;  they  are  solid  conclusions,  drawn 
from  the  natural  and  necessary  progress  of  human  aAlrs. 


If  we  are  wise  enough  to  preserve  the  union,  we  BMy 
for  ages  enjoy  an  advantage  similar  to  that  of  an  insulated 
situation.  Europe  b  at  a  great  distance  from  us.  Her 
colonies  in  our  vicinity  will  be  likely  to  continue  too  modi 
disproportioned  in  strength  to  be  able  to  give  us  any  dan- 
gerous annoyance.  Extensive  military  establishments  can-  . 
not,  in  this  position,  be  necessary  to  our  security.  But,  if 
we  shouU  be  disunited,  and  the  integral  parts  should  either 
remain  separated,  or,  which  Is  most  probable,  should  be 
thrown  together  into  two  or  three  confederacies,  we  should 
be,  in  a  short  course  of  time,  in  the  predicament  of  the 
continental  powers  of  Europe.  Our  liberties  would  be  a 
prey  to  the  means  of  defending  ourselves  agaiait  the 
tabition  and  jealousy  of  each  other^ 


ornon.         MU 

TUs  ii  ui  idea  not  laperficial  or  futile,  Mit  loUd  end 
weighty.  It  desenres  the  most  serious  and  mature  consid- 
eratioii  of  every  prudent  and  honest  man,  of  whatever  par^ 
ty.  If  such  men  will  make  a  firm  and  solemn  pause,  and 
meditate  dispassionately  on  its  importance ;  if  they  wil 
coDtemplate  it  in  all  its  attitudes,  and  trace  it  to  all  its  con- 
■equeoces,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  part  with  trivial  objec- 
Cloos  to  a  constitution,  the  rejection  of  which  would,  in  all 
probability,  put  a  final  period  to  the  union.  The  airy  phan- 
toms, that  now  flit  before  the  distempered  imaginations  of 
aooM  of  its  adversaries,  would  then  quickly  give  place  to 
more  substantial  prospects  of  dangers,  real,  certain,  and 
•jKtr«aelT  formidable 


4»or(ff  on  JVHd  Fear's  day. — Pauldiito. 

•*  CUM  ibd  mw  ttie  notfh  winds  Uow, 

BIcsk  Is  Che  morninf  eariy  ; 
An  the  bills  are  covered  with  snow. 

And  wialer^  now  oome  fkiriy." 

WiKTvm,  with  silver  locks  and  sparkling  icicles,  now 
gradually  approached,  under  cover  of  his  north-west  winds, 
his  pelting  storms,  cold,  frosty  mornings,  and  bitiuri  freez* 
lag  nights.  And  here  we  will  take  occasion  to  ex^ss  our 
sbKg^ons  to  the  popular  author  of  the  Pioiteers,  for  the 
pleasure  we  have  derived  from  his  happy  delineations  of 
the  progress  of  our  seasons,  and  the  successive  changes 
whidi  mark  their  course.  All  that  remember  their  youth- 
hl  days  in  the  country,  and  look  back  with  tender,  melan- 
choly enjoyment  upon  their  slippery  gambols  on  the  ice, 
their  Christmas  pies,  and  nut-crackings  by  the  cheerful 
firoside,  will  read  his  pages  with  a  gratified  spirit,  and 
thank  him  heartily  for  having  refreshed  their  memory 
with  the  hatf-eflbced  recollections  of  scenes  and  manners, 
labours  and  delights,  which,  in  the  progress  of  Time,  and 
the  changes  which  every  where  mark  his  course,  wilf,  in 
tuie  future  age,  perhaps,  live  only  in  the  touches  of  his 
yem.  If,  in  the  course  of  our  history,  we  should  chaneo 
tB  dwell  upon  scenes  somewhat  similar  to  those  he  de« 
21  • 
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■eribet,  or  to  mark  the  varyingr  tints  of  our  seatonf  wUW  i; 

a  sameneas  of  colouring,  let  us  not  be  stigmatized  ivitk  ,'j 

borrowing  from  him,  since  it  b  next  to  impossible  to  bi 
true  to  nature,  without  seeming  to  have  his  slcetcbes  in  oui  \l 

eye.  ;' 

The  holydays,  those  wintry  blessings,  which  cheer  thi  jj 

heart  of  young  and  old,  and  give  to  the  gloomy  depths  oi  i- 
winter  the  life  and  spirit  of  laughing,  jolly  spring,  wers  ,' 

now  near  at  hand.     The  chopping-knife  gave  token  of  good*  [\ 
ly  minced  pies,  and  the  bustle  of  the  kitchen  afforded  shrew4 

indications  of  what  was  coming  by  and  by.     The  celebrsf  \\ 
vinu  of  the  new  year,  it  is  well  known,  came  originallj 

from  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  who  still  keep  a|  I, 

many  of  the  practices,  amusements,  and  enjoyments,  known  | 

to  their  ancestors.     The  Heer  Piper  valued  himself  upon  ,' 

being  a  genuine  northern  man,  and,  consequently,  held  the  '| 

winter  holydays  in  special  favour  a.id  affection.     In  addi-  ,, 

tidn  to  this  hereditary  attachment  to  andent  customs,  it  wai  '' 

shrewdly  suspected,  that  his  zeal  in  celebrating  these  good  | 

old  sports  was  not  a  little  quickened,  in  consequence  of  hii  i 
mortal  antagonist,  William  Penn,  having  hinted,  in  thi 

course  of  their  cootroversy,  that  the  practice  of  keeping  ij 

holydays  savoured  not  only  of  Popery,  but  paganbm.  , 

Before  the  Heer  consented  to  sanction  the   projects  of  '| 

Dominie  Kanttwell  for  abolishing  sports  and  ballads,  he  ii 

stipulated  for  full  liberty,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  , 
people  of  Elsingburgh,  to  eat,  drink,  sing  and  frolic  as  much  > 

as  they  liked,  during  the  winter  holydays.     In  fact,  the  .. 
Dominie  made  no  particular  opposition  to  this  suspension  I 

of  his  blue-laws,  being  somewhat  addicted  to  good  eating  l| 

and  drinking,  whenever  the  occasion  justified;  that  is  to  |j 
say,  whenever  such  accidents  came  in  his  way.  ' 

It  had  long  been  the  custoin  with  Governor  Piper  to  'I 

usner  in  the  new  year  with  a  grand  supper,  to  which  the  jj 

Dominie,  the  members  of  the  council,  and  certain  of  the  |j 

most  respectable  burghers,  were  always   bidden.      Thto  j 

year,  he  determined  to  see  the  old  year  out,  and  the  new  \l 

one  in,  as  the  phrase  was,  having  just  heard  of  a  great  vie-  || 

tory  gained  by  the  Bulwark  of  the  Protestant  ReUgtoo,tho  , 

immortal  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  which,  though  it  happened  '< 

nearly  four  years  before,  had  only  now  reached  the  village  li 
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lnglNirgli.  Accordingly,  the  Snow  Ball  Bombie  WM 
I  work  in  the  cooking  of  a  mortal  supper ;  whidi, 
•bly  to  the  taste  of  West  Indian  epicures,  she  sea- 

with  such  enormous  quantities  of  red  pepper,  that 
per  ate  was  obliged  to  drink,  to  keep  his  oMUth  from 
g  oo  fire,  like  unto  a  chimney. 
Mtly  at  ten  o'clock,  the  guests  sat  down  to  the  table 
I  they  ate  and  drank  to  ^e  success  of  the  Protestant 
r  the  glory  of  the  great  Gustavus,  the  downfall  of 
y  and  the  Quakers,  with  equal  zeal  and  patriotism 
MCant  the  clock  struck  twelve,  a  round  was  fired  frdm 
rt»  and  a  vast  and  bottomless  bowl,  supposed  to  be  the 
sal  one  in  which  the  famous  wise  men  of  Gotham 
to  sea,  was  brought  in,  filled  to  the  utmost  brim  with 
Dg  punch.  The  memory  of  the  departed  year,  and 
ipee  of  the  future,  were  then  drank  in  a  special  bnm- 
%w  which  the  ladies  retired,  and  noise  and  fun  be- 
the  order  of  the  night.  The  Heer  told  his  great 
of  having  surprised  and  taken  a  whole  picket-guard, 

the  great  Gustavus ;  and  each  of  the  guests  con- 
Bd  hb  tale,  taking  special  care,  however,  not  to  outdo 
lort  in  the  marvellous^ — a  thing  which  always  put  the 
nor  out  of  humour. 

iDsellor  Langfanger  talked  wonderfully  about  pablie 
rements ;  Counsellor  Varlett  sung,  or  rather  roartKl, 
dred  verses  of  a  song  in  praise  of  RheniBh  wine ; 
^tlunan  Pfegel  smoked  and  tippled,  till  he  actually 
to  a  determination  of  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  with 
ir  Christina  the  very  next  day.  Such  are  the  won- 
orlring  powers  of  hot  punch  !  As  ibr  the  Dominie, 
parted  about  the  dawn  of  day,  in  such  a  plight,  that* 
ad  not  been  impossible,  we  should  have  suspected^ 
r  being,  as  it  were,  a  little  overtaken  with  the  said 
w  To  one  or  two  persons,  who  chanced  to  see  him, 
nally  appeared  to  sUgger  a  little  ;  but  such  was  the 
faith  of  the  good  Dominie's  parishkmeil,  that  neither 
«•  worthy  fellows  would  believe  his  own  eyes  suffi* 
f  to  state  these  jMuliculars. 

ovple  of  hours'  sleep  suflSced  to  disperse  the  vapours 
ich  and  pepper-pot ;  for  heads  in  those  days  were 
harder  than  now,  and  the  Heer,  as  well  as  his  roia- 
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teiing  compyiioiit,  rote  betimes  to  give  tad  re 
coiB|Simeiits  end  good  wishes  of  tlie  seesoo.  Tb 
was  still,  dear,  wd  frosty.  Hie  sun  shone  witli 
tre,  though  not  with  the  warmth,  of  summer,  and 
beams  were  reflected,  with  tedeseribable  spleAd 
the  glassy,  smooth  expanse  of  ice,  that  spread  m 
up  and  down  the  broad  riyer,  &r  as  the  eye  i 
The  smoke  of  the  Tillage  chimneys  roee  straigh 
air,  looking  like  so  many  inverted  pyramids, 
gradually  broader  and  broader,  until  they  mel( 
and  mixed  imperceptibly  with  ether.  Scarce  wi 
above  the  horiion,  when  the  village  was  alive 
boys  and  girb,  dressed  in  their  new  suits,  and  gi 
with  such  warm  anticipations  of  happiness,  as  tin 
perienoe  imperceptibly  fritter  away  into  languid 
strengthening  apprehensions.  **  Happy  New  Tei 
from  every  mouth  and  every  heart  Spiced 
and  lusty  cakes  were  given  away  with  libera],  o| 
every  body  was  welcomed  to  every  bouse ;  all  i 
forget  their  little  heart-burnings  and  disputes  of 
seemed  happy,  and  all  were  so ;  and  the  Domini 
.  ways  wore  his  coat  with  four  great  pockets  on 
day,  came  home  and  emptied  them  seven  tin* 
of  new-year  cookies. 

When  the  gay  groups  had  finished  their  rooi 
village,  the  ice  in  front  was  seen  all  alive  with 
fry  of  Elsingburgh,  gamboling  and  skating,  si 
tumbling,  belter  skelter,  and  making  the  frost-bi 
winter  glad  with  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelrj 
plMee  was  a  group  playing  at  hurley,  with  crook 
with  which  they  sometimes  hit  the  ball,  and  i 
each  other's  shins ;  in  another,  a  knot  of  sliders. 
In  a  row»  to  that,  if  the  foremost  fell,  the  rest  we 
tumble  over  him.  A  little  farther  might  be  seen  i 
had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  pair  of -skates^ 
ing  in  that  most  graceful  of  all  exercises,  a»d  ea 
some  half  a  doxen  little  urchins,  with  smooth  1 
tened  to  their  feet,  fa  imitaUon  of  the  others,  ska 
with  a  gravity  and  perseverance  worthy  of  betl 
meats.  All  was  rout,  laughter,  revelry  and  I 
end  that  day  the  icy  mirror  of  the  noble  Delawai 


eit  as  iig^t  hearts  as  ever  beat  together  in  tke  new  wm-hL 
At  twelve  o'clock,  the  jolly  Heer,  accorduM(  to  hia  iniine- 
morial  custom,  went  ibrth  from  the  edge  of  the  river,  dis- 
tribtttiag  apples,  and  other  dainties,  together  with  handsful 
of  wampum,  which,  rolling  away  on  the  ice  in  different  di« 
rections,  occasioned  innumerable  contests  and  squabbles 
among  the  fry,  whose  disputes,  tumbles,  and  occasional 
buffetings  for  Uie  priMs»  were  inimitably  ludicrous  upon 
the  slippery  element.  Among  the  most  obstreperous  and 
mischievous  of  the  crowd  was  that  likely  fellow  Cupid, 
who  made  more  noise,  and  tripped  up  more  heels,  that  day, 
than  any  half  a  dozen  of  his  cotemporaries.  His  voice 
eouM  be  heard  above  all  the  rest,  especially  afVer  Cie  arri- 
▼il  of  the  Heer,  before  whom  he  seemed  to  think  it  hb 
duty  to  exert  himself,  while  his  unrestrained,  extravagant, 
laugh,  exhibited  that  singular  hilarity  of  spirit,  which  dis- 
tioguishes  the  deportment  of  the  African  slave  from  the 
invariable  gravity  of  the  free  red  man  of  the  western 
irorld» 
All  day,  add  until  after  the  sun  had  set,  atid  the  shadows 
jif  night  succeeded,  the  sports  of  the  ice  continued,  and  the 
'■'mmrvj  sounds  rung  far  and  near,  occasionally  interrupted 
hy  those  loud  noises,  which  sometimes  shoot  across  the  ice 
like  a  rushing  earthquake,  and  are  occasioned  by  its  crack- 
ing, as  the  water  rises  or  Iklls. 


Cmuluiian  of  •* Ob$ervatum$  an  the  Bo$tan  Part  Bitt" — 

JOSIAH  QUIKCT,  Juif . 

Tffirs,  my  countrymen,  from  the  days  of  Oerdiner  and 
Morton,  Gorges  and  Mason,  Randolph  and  Cranfield,  down 
to  the  present  day,  the  inhabitants  of  this  northern  region 
iMve  constantly  been  in  dangers  and  troubles,  from  foes 
•pen  and  secret,  abroad  and  in  their  bosom.  Our  freedom 
bas  been  the  object  of  envy,  and  to  make  void  the  charter 
of  our  liberties  the  work  and  labour  of  an  undiminished 
nee  of  villains  One  cabal  having  failed  of  success,  new 
conspirators  have  risen,  and  what  Uie  first  could  not  make 
""Tuftdy"  the  next  *«  humbly  dedrad  to  revoke."    To  thif 
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parpose  one  taliehood  tfter  tnother  htth  beeb  fiibrlcated 

And  spread  abitNui  with  equal  turpitude  and  equal  eflronte* 

ry.     That  minute  detail,  which  would  present  actors  now 

on  the  stage,  b  die  province  of  History.    She,  inexorably  , 

wtwn  towards  die  eslnently  guilty,  will  delineate  their 

characters  with  the  point  of  a  diamond  ;  and,  thus  blanm- 

ed  in  the  face  of  day,  the  abhorrence  and  execrations  of  j 

manl[ind  will  consign  them  to  an  infamous  immortality* 

So  great  has  been  the  credulity  of  the  British  court  from  I' 

the  beginning,  or  such  hath  beeil  the  actlrity  of  false  |i 

brethren,  that  no  tale  inimical  to  the  Northern  Colonies.  I, 

however  false  or  absurd,  but  what  hath  (bund  credit  with  •[ 

the  'Administration,  and  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
country.  Thus  it  was  told  and  believed  in  England,  that 
we  were  not  in  earnest  in  the  expedition  against  Canada  I 

at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  that  the  country  did  I 

every  thing  in  its  power  to  defeat  the  success  of  it,  and  i| 

that  the  misfortune  of  that  attempt  ought  to  be  wholly  at-  ' ' 

tributcd  to  the  Northern  Colonies :  while  nothing  could  be  i 

more  obvious,  than  that  New  England  had  exhausted  her  ' 

youngest  blood,  and  all  her  treasures,  in  the  undertakings  i 

and  that  every  motive  of  self-preservation,  happiness  and 
safety  must  have  operated  to  excite  these  provinces  to  tiie 
most  spirited  and  peraevering  measures  against  Canada. 

The  people,  who  are  attacked  by  bad  men,  have  a  testi- 
mony of  their  merit,  as  the  constitution,  which  is  invaded 
by  powerful  men,  hath  an  evidence  of  its  value.  The 
path  of  our  duty  needs  no  minute  delineation ;  it  lies  level 
to  the  eye.  Let  us  apply,  then,  like  men  sensible  of  Its 
importance,  and  determined  on  its  fulfilment.  The  inroads 
on  bur  public  liberty  call  for  reparation  ;  the  wrongs  we 
have  sustained  call  for  justice.  That  reparation  and  that 
justice  may  yet  be  obtained  by  union,  spirit  and  firmness. 
But  to  divide  and  conquer  was  the  maxim  of  the  devil  la 
the  garden  of  Eden  ;  and  to  disunite  and  enslave  hath 
been  the  principle  of  all  his  votaries  from  that  period  to  the 
present.  The  crimes  of  the  guilty  are  to  them  the  cords 
of  association,  and  dread  of  punishment  the  fndisaoluble 
eond  of  union.  The  combinations  of  public  robbers  ought, 
therefore,  to  cement  patriots  and  heroes :  and,  as  the  former 
plot  and  conspire  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  common*  •/ 


,  die  Utter  ought  to  form  a « 
of  Tengeance. 
t  Iniidioiis  arts,  and  what  detestdilo  praeticoe,  hairo 
led  to  decciTe,  disunite  and  endMi  the  good  peo- 
thls  continent !  The  mystic  appellations  of  loyottf 
egimnee,  the  Tenerable  names  of  government  and 
'der,  and  the  sacred  ones  of  piety  and  puklie  virliit, 
Ben  alternately  prostituted  to  that  ahooftinable  pur- 
Ail  the  windings  and  guises,  subterfuges  and  doub- 
f  which  the  human  soul  is  susceptible,  have  feeen 
ed  on  the  occaskm.  But  secrets,  which  were  thought 
treble,  are  no  longer  hid ;  characters  deeply  dis- 
are  openly  revealed ;  and  the  discovery  of  gross 
ITS  hath  generally  preceded  but  a  short  time  their 
xtirpation. 

ot  again,  my  countrymen,  "  easily  captivated  with 
pearances  only  of  wisdom  and  piety^— professions 
gard  to  liberty,  and  of  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
Interest."  Your  fathers  have  been  explicitly 
1  with  this  folly  by  one  of  their  posten^.  Avoid 
id  all  similar  errors.  Be  cautious  against  the  de- 
of  appearances.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
was  the  saying  of  one,  who  perfectly  knew  the 
heart  Judge  of  affairs  which  concern  social  hap- 
by  facts  :  judge  of  man  by  his  deeds.  For  it  is  very 
,  that  pious  zeal  for  days  and  times,  for  mint  and 
hath  often  been  pretended  by  those  who  were  in- 
t  bottom ;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  attachment  to  the 
of  government  and  the  king's  service,  hath  often 
from  the  mouths  of  men,  who  harboured  the  dark- 
Jiinations  against  the  true  end  of  the  former,  and 
estitute  of  every  right  principle  of  loyalty  to  the 
Hence,  then,  care  and  circumspection  are  neces- 
anches  of  political  duty.  And,  as  *'  it  Is  much  easier 
rain  liberty  from  running  Into  licentiousness,  than 
from  swelling  into  tyranny  and  oppression,"  so  much 
antion  and  resistance  are  required  agahist  the  over- 
;  of  rulers,  than  the  extravagance  of  the  people, 
jive  no  more  authority  to  any  order  of  state,  and  to 
lo  ip^ater  public  confidence  in  any  man,  than  is 
iry  for  the  general  welfare,  may  be  considered  by 


dw  people  •  an  importnt  pane  of  policy.    B«t 
craft  and  hypocriiy  are  preraiiBiit.  yot  piety  and  virtue  I 
a  real  ezliteiice :  duplkUy  aad  poUtical  inpertm  riw 
yet  beiMTolencarend  peUte  aplrit  are  eel  allofBther  M^ 
ished  the  world.    Ae  wchrea  wd  appear  la  ahoep^e  clech- 
Jpig,  eo  auperiative  kaavei  tmd  parrlckUs  will  aaiuma  the 
veatiire  of  the  man  of  vlitae  aad  patifoUiB. 

Theae  things  are  permitted  hy  Pk«rUenae»  no  doubt,  fcf. 
wlte  and  good  reeaoni.  Man  was  created  for  a  rational, 
and  was  designed  for  en  ecthre  being.  His  laculflea  of  in- 
telligence and  force  were  give*  htai  for  use.  When  Iks 
wolf,  therefore,  is  foond  downing  the  flock,  nn  hiemrchy 
forbids  a  seisure  of  the  vldini  foir  aacriflee ;  so,  also,  wbae 
dignified  impostora  era  caught  deiliuying  those  whom  their 
arts  deeelre,  though  their  alations  destined  them  to  pro- 
tect,— the  sabre  of  jttftfet  Jieihea  righteousnesa  at  the 
firoke  of  execution. 

Yet  be  not  amused,  my  countrymen  !  The  extirpation 
of  bondage  and  the  re-establishment  of  freedom  are  not  of 
easy  acquisition.  The  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart 
end  the  most  ilibtle  projects  of  the  human  mind,  are  leagued 
ngainst  you  ;  and  principalities  and  powera  have  acceded  to 
Che  combination.  Trials  and  conflicts  you  mu8t«  therefore, 
endure ;  haiards  and  jeopardies  of  life  and  fortiiiie  will  at- 
tend tte  struggle.  Such  is  the  fate  of  all  noble  exertions  for 
public  liberty  and  social  hapjrinees.  Enter  not  the  lists  wifli« 
out  thought  and 'consideration,  lest  you  arm  with  timidity, 
and  combat  with  irresolution.  Having  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict, let  nothing  discourage  your  vigour,  or  repel  year  perM- 
ve ranee.  Remember  that  submission  to  the  yoke  <li  boindage 
is  the  worst  that  can  befall  a  people,  after  the  most  fierce 
and  nnsnccessful  resistance.  What  can  the  misfortunes  of 
vanqulshroent  take  away,  which  despotism  and  rapine  would 
spare  f  **  It  had  been  easy,"  said  the  great  lawgiver  Sohia 
to  the  Athenians,  **  to  repress  the  advances  of  tyranny, 
and  prevent  its  establishment ;  but,  now  it  la  ettabUshed  ( 

and  grown  to  some  height,  it  would  be  more  gfariuua  to  de*  /.- 

molish  it."     But  nothing  glorious  u  accompHshed,  nothing  '' 

^reat  is  attained,  nothing  valuable  is  secured,  without  mag-  jj 

nanimity  of  mind, and  devotion  of  heart  to  the  service.   Bru- 
tus-like, therefore,  dedlctite  yourselves  at  this  day  te  die 


J 


» tf  your  cowCry ;  nd  henceforth  Urtm  life  of  Hb- 
id  glory.  "OiillMUMofMarcb,"-.49iUthegraat 
od  HUM  to  hit  Meqd  CsMiaii  Just  before  te  balllo 
Ufp*^— ^cp^thoideeerMerchldwroCedmy  life  to 
■fl^t  Md  riAce  Unt  tfiao  I  heire  lired  a  life  bf  Hb- 
id^glory,"  ^ 

Irod  with  pMi»  iktam,  toadied  with  the  wrong*, 
Utnent  it  the  tauuitai  offered  hli  eountry,  the  high« 
1  Coiiiiu  eihibits  en  bereie  estsiplel-*^*  Bcsolved 
dfii>*'-^iffeplle<l  the  hero  to  his  frlead^*  reaolTod  es 
I,  let  lu  mirdi  egateit  the  eneny ;  for,  though  we 
DOt  eonqaer,  we  have  noChfaig  to  foer." 
^  and  l^eail  like  theee  raw  in  Bone,  end  hove  lince 
d  Britain ;  rach  alio  wfll  ooe  day  nMke  glorious  Ihfi 
veitom  world.  Ametfca  haA  In  store  her  Bratland 
^^4ier  Hampdens  and  Sydneya— patriots  and  heroes, 
'Ul  form  a  band  of  brodien ;— men,  who  will  hare 
ies  and  feelings,  courage  and  swordsr-«courage<  that  , 
a6aBBe  their  ardent  boeoma  till  their  hands  eleaf  e 
r  swordi^  and  Aeir  swords  to  their  eaeniies'  hearto. 


iKtowlff  qf  Unim  heHbetn  the  Sfafct^^^At. 

MW  oAen  giren  me  pleasure  to  observe  that  Indepen- 
imerica  was  not  eenposed  of  detadnd  and  distant 
ries,  but  diat  one  connected,  fertilOp  wfde-sprefiding 
y^was  the  portion  of  our  western  sons  of  liberty. 
leSke  has,  in  a  particular  manner,  blessed  it  with  a 
r  of  soila  and  prodnctions,  and  watered  it  with  innu- 
le  streams  for  the  delight  and  acconunodation  of  its 
tants.  A  succession  of  nayinble  waters  forms  a 
f  chain  round  its  borders;  as  if  to  Mnd  it  together ; 
the  BOit  noble  rivers  in  the  world,  running  at  con- 
tt  distanrte,  present  them  with  highways  for  the  easy 
■nicmiin  of  friendly  aids,  and  the  mutual  transporta- 
id  esdiange  of  their  yarloaa  cMnniodities. 
h  eqnal  pleasure  I  have  aa  often  taken  notice,  that 
lenee  hea  been  pleased  to  give  this  one  connected 
J  to  one  united  people  ;  a  pe^e  descended  from  the 
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Min«  tnccfltora,  tipcaking  the  same  luigunge,  profetiliig  tfai 
name  relif^km.  attached  to  the  same  principles  of  govern* 
ment,  very  similar  in  their  manners  and  customs ;  and  who, 
by  tlieir  joint  coansels,  arms  and  efforts,  fighting  side  by 
side,  through  a  long  and  bloody  war,  have  nobly  establisb- 
ed  their  general  liberty  and  independence. 

Tliis  country  and  this  people  seem  to  have  been  made 
for  each  other ;  and  it  appears  as  if  it  were  the  design  of 
.  I        Providence,  that  an  inheritance  so  proper  and  convenient 
II        for  a  hand  of  brethren  united  to  each  other  by  the  strong- 
est tics,  should  never  be  split  into  a  number  of  unsocial, 
I ;        j(;alou*4  and  alien  sovereignties. 

j:  Siiuilar  sentiments  have  hitherto  prevailed  among  all 

orders  and  denominations  of  men  among  us.     To  all  gen- 
I;        eral  purposes  we  have  uniformly  been  one  people — each 
'         iiiili vidua!  citizen  every  where  enjoying  the  same  national 
I,         ritfhtt.  privileges  and  protection.     As  a  ijation  we  have 
niHfle  i>cacc  and  war ;  as  a  nation  we  have  vanquished  our 
coiiimon  enemies ;  as  a  nation  we  have  formed  alliances, 
and  made  treaties,  and  entered  into  various  compacts  and 
conventions  with  foreign  states.  i 

A  strong  sense  of  the  value  and  blessings  of  union  in*>  / 

duccd  the  people,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  institute  a  fed-  .' 

eral  governiqcnt  in  order  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  it. 
They  formed  it  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  a  political  exist-  | 

once;    nay,   at   a   time  when  their  habitations  were  in  ij 

flames,  when  many  of  them  were  bleeding  in  the  field,   -       l' 
and  when  the  progress  of  hostility  and  desolation  left  little  I 

room  for  tho<tc  calm  and  mature  inquiries  and  reflectionN, 
I'        ivhich  mu<)t  ever  precede  the  formation  of  a  wise  and  well-  i, 

i'        balanced  government  for  a  free  people.     It  is  not  to  be  '| 

I '        wondered,  that  a  government  instituted  in  times  so  inanspl* 
I  >        ciouft  should,  on  experiment,  be  found  greatly  defideatt 
and  inadequate  to  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  answer. i 
This  intelligent  people  perceived  and  regretted  these  de- 
fects.    Still  continuing  no  less  attached  to  union  than  ena- 
|.        rnoiired  of  liberty,  they  observed  the  danger,  which  im- 
mediately threatened  the  former,  and  more  remotely  the 
I  latter  ,  and,  bein^  persuaded  that  ample  security  for  both 

I  could  only  he  found  in  a  national  government  more  wisely 

framed,  tlicy,  as  with  one  voice,  convened  the  late  conven- 
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t  Pliiladelphia,  to  take  that  important  Mijoet  iwder 
eratioa. 

IS  eoDTentioD,  composed  of  men  who  possessed  the 
ence  of  the  people,  and  many  of  whom  had  become 
f  distinguished  for  their  patriotism,  virtue  and  wis» 
in  times  wliich  tried  the  souls  of  men,  undertook  the 
IIS  task.  In  the  mild  season  of  peace,  with  minds 
upied  by  other  subjects,  they  passed  many  months  in 
inlntemipted  and  daily  consultations.  And  finally, 
at  having  been  awed  by  power,  or  influenced  by  any 
A  except  love  for-their  country,  they  presented  and 
mended  to  the  people  the  plan  produced  by  their 
ind  very  unanimous  counsels. 

I  not  yet  forgotten,  that  well-grounded  apprehensions 
ninent  danger  induced  the  people  of  America  to  Ibrm 
emorable  congress  of  1774.  That  body  recommend- 
rtain  measures  to  their  constituents,  and  the  event 
I  their  wisdom  ;  it  yet  is  fresh  in  our  memories  how 
tie  press  began  to  teem  with  pamphlets  and  weekly 
I  against  those  very  measures.  Not  only,  many  of 
leers  of  government,  who  obeyed  the  dictates  of  per- 
interest,  but  others,  from  a  mistaken  estimate  of  con- 
aces,  from  the  undue  influence  of  ancient  attach- 
,  or  whose  ambition  aimed  at  objects  which  did  not 
pond  with  the  public  good,  were  indefatigable  in  their 
rours  to  persuade  the  people  ^  reject  the  advice  of 
patriotic  congress.  Many,  indeed,  were  deceived 
eluded,  but  the  great  majority  reasoned  and  decid- 
idously ;  and  happy  they  arc  in  reflecting  that  they 

if  the  people  at  large  had  reason  to  confide  in  the 
f  that  congress,  few  of  whom  had  then  beeb  fully 
m  generally  known,  still  greater  reason  hsre  they 
»  respect  the  judgment  and  advice  of  the  eoBVMition ; 
it  well  Itnown  that  some  of  the  most  distlngaMied 
era  of  that  congress,  who  have  been  since  trted  and 
■pprored  tar  patriotism  and  abilities,  and  who  have 
I M  in  acqairing  political  infornmtlOD»  were  also  mem* 
f  this  convention,  and  carried  lnl»  it  their  accumulate 
iwledge  and  experience. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  not  dnly  the  fint,  but  enry 
fucceetling  congren,  u  well  ts  the  late  coaventkNi»  htve 
ioined  with  the  people  In  thinkiog  that  the  proaperitj  of 
America  depended  on  iti  union.  To  preaerve  and  perpetoatw 
it  was  the  great  object  of  the  people  In  forming  that  con- 
vention ;  and  it  is  alio  the  great  object  of  the  plan,  which 
the  convention  haa  advised  them  to  accepL  Witii  what 
propriety  therefore,  or  for  what  good  purpoaea,  are  attempta 
at  this  particular  period  made  by  some  men  to  depreciate 
the  importance  of  the  anion  ?— or  why  b  it  suggostedy  that 
three  or  four  confederacies  would  be  better  than  one  i  I 
am  pemuaded  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  people  have  alwaya 
tliought  right  on  this  subject,  and  that  their  nniTeraal  and 
uniform  a^ehment  to  the  cause  of  the  union  resta  on  great 
and  weighty  reasons. 

They  who  promote  the  Idea  of  substituting  a  number  of 
difftinci  is^Mederaeies  in  the  room  of  the  plan  of  the  conven- 
tion, secin  dearly  to  foresee,  that  the  rejection  of  it  would  put 
tlie  continuance  of  the  union  In  the  utmost  jeopardy.  That 
certainly  would  be  the  case  ;  and  I  sincerely  wiah  It  may 
be  an  clearly  foreseen  by  every  good  citizen,  that,  whenever 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  arrives,  America  will  have 
reason  to  eiclalm,  in  the  words  of  the  poeti — ^'  Farewell, 
a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness !" 


Character  qf  HamOUm, — ^Am ks* 

MvN  of  the  most  elevated  minds  have  not  alwaya  tha 
readiest  discernment  of  character.  Perhaps  he  was  aome- 
tlaies  too  sudden  and  too  lavish  In  bestowing  his  confidence : 
his  manly  spirit,  disdaining  artifice,  suspected  none.  Bnt^ 
while  the  power  of  his  friends  over  him  seemed  to  ktvi 
no  limits,  and  really  had  none,  in  re^lwct  to  thoee  tUagi 
which  were  of  a  nature  to  b^  yielded,  no  man,  not  the  Bo> 
man  Calo  himself,  wta  more  inflexible  cp  every  point  tbat 
touched,  or  only  seemed  to  touch,  his  liitegiity  and  hooonr. 
With  him  it  was  not  enough  to  be  unsuspected ;  his  boaoai 
would  have  glowed  like  a  furnace  at  its  own  whIspeTt  sf. 
reproach.     Mere  purity  would  have  seemed  to  him  ~ 
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prtiM  ;  and  rach  were  his  habits,  and  such  his  nature,  that 
the  pecuniary  temptations,  which  many  others  can  only 
with  great  exertion  and  self-denial  resist,  had  no  attrac- 
tions for  him.  He  was  rery  far  from  obstinate ;  yet  as  his 
frienda  assailed  his  opinions  with  less  profound  thought  than 
he  had  deroted  to  them,  they  were  seldom  shaken  by  dis- 
cussion. He  defended  them,  howeyer,  with  as  much  mild- 
ness as  force,  and  erinced  that,  if  he  did  not  yield,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  gentleness  or  modesty. 

Hit  early  life  we  pass  over ;  though  his  heroic  spirit  in 
the  army  has  furnished  a  theme  that  is  dear  to  patriotism, 
and  will  be  sacred  to  glory. 

In  an  the  diflfiirent  stations,  in  which  a  life  of  active  use- 
fnhieM  has  placed  him,  we  find  him  not  more  remarkably 
distinguished  by  the  extent,  than  by  the  variety  and  versa* 
tility,  of  his  talents.  In  every  place,  he  made  it  apparent, 
that  DO  other  man  could  have  filled  it  so  well ;  and  in  timef 
of  critical  Importance,  in  which  alone  he  desired  employ* 
ment.  Ids  services  were  justly  deemed  absolutely  indispen- 
sable. As  secretary  of  the  treasury,  his  was  the  powerful 
spirit  that  presided  over  the  chaos.     ^ 

"  OoofvBion  beard  bis  voice,  and  wild  Uproar 
aiood  ruled.*' 

Indeed,  in  organizing  the  federal  government  in  1789, 
every  man,  of  either  sense  or  candour,  will  allow,  the  diffi- 
culties seemed  greater  than  the  first-rate  abilities  could  sur- 
mount. The  event  haa  shown  that  his  abilities  were  great- 
er than  those  difficulties.  He  surmounted  them ;  and 
Washington's  administration  was  the  most  wise  and  benef- 
•cent,  the  most  prosperous,  and  ought  to  be  the  most  pep- 
alar,  that  ever  was  intrusted  with  the  affairt  of  a  natfon. 
Great  as  was  Washington's  merit,  much  of  It  \n  plan, 
Buck  in  executimi,  will  of  course  devolve  upoa  hb  min- 

As  a  lawyer,  hb  comprehensive  gsnius  reached  the 
principles  of  his  profession :  he  eempasMd  its  extent,  he 
fiUhomed  its  pfoflbnnd,  perhaps,  even  nwre  familiarly  and 
sesily  than  tiie  roles  of  its  practice.  With  most  men  law 
if  a  trade  ;  with  him  it  was  a  sdence. 
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As  a  statesman,  he  was  not  more  distinguished  lor  tho 
great  extent  of  his  views,  than  by  the  caution  with  which- 
he  provided  against  impediments,  and  the  watchfuloeas  of 
his  care  over  the  right  and  liberty  of  the  iubjecL  In  nont 
of  the  many  revenue  bills  which  he  framed,  thoagh  con* 
mittees  reported  them,  is  there  to  be  finind  a  tingle  clause 
that  savours  of  despotic  power ;  not  one  that  the  sagesl 
champions  of  law  and  liberty  would,  on  that  ground,  hesi- 
tate to  approve  and  adopt 

It  is  rare  that  a  man,  who  owes  so  much  to  nature,  de« 
scends  to  seeic  more  from  industry  ;  but  he  seemed  to  de* 
pend  on  industry  as  if  nature  had  done  nothing  fisr  him. 
His  habits  of  investigation  were  very  remarkable;  his 
mind  seemed  to  cling  to  his  subject  till  he  had  ezhausCed 
it.  Hence  the  uncommon  superiority  of  his  reasoning 
powers — a  superiority  that  seemed  to  be  augmented  from 
every  source,  and  to  be  fortified  by  every  auxiliary— learn- 
ing, taste,  wit,  imagination  and  eloquence.  These  were 
embellished  and  enforced  by  his  temper  and  manners,  by 
his  fame  and  his  virtues.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  midst  of 
such  various  excellence,  to  say  in  what  particular  the  ef- 
fect of  his  greatness  was  most  manifest.  No  man  more 
promptly  discerned  truth  ;  no  man  more  clearly  displayed 
it :  it  was  not  merely  made  visible, — it  seemed  to  come 
bright  with  illumination  from  his  lips.  But,  prompt  and 
clear  as  he  was, — fervid  as  Demosthenes,  like  Cicero  full 
of  resource, — ^he  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  copfoua- 
ness  and  completeness  of  his  argument,  that  left  little  for 
cavil,  and  nothing  for  doubt.  Some  men  take  their  strong- 
est argument  as  a  weapon,  and  use  no  other ;  but  he '  left 
nothing  to  be  inquired  for — nothing  to  be  answered.  He 
not  only  disarmed  his  adversaries  of  their  pretexts  and  ob- 
jections, but  he  stripped  them  of  all  excuse  for  having 
urged  them  ;  he  confounded  and  subdued  as  well  as  con- 
vinced. He  indemnified  them,  however,  by  making  his 
discussion  a  complete  map  of  his  subject;  to  that  hit 
opponents  might,  Indeed,  feel  ashamed  of  their  mistaket, 
but  they  could  not  repeat  them.  In  fact  it  was  no  com- 
mon effort  that  could  preserve  a  really  able  antagonist  froM 
becoming  his  convert ;  for  the  truth,  which  his  researches 
io  distinctly  presented  to  the  understanding  of  others,  wu 
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red  almoft  irretdatibly  commanding  and  impreadve  by 
•ve  and  reverence,  which,  it  was  ever  apparent,  he 
indly  cherished  for  it  in  his  own.  While  patriotism 
id  in  his  heart,  wisdom  blended  in  his  speech  her 
ri^  with  her  charms, 
paralleled  as  were  his  services,  they  were  neverthe- 

0  otherwise  requited  than  by  the  applause  of  all  good 
and  by  his  own  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  of  that 
lal  prosperity  and  honour,  which  was  the  effect  oi^  r 

After  facing  calumny,  and  triumphantly  surmount- 

1  anrelenting  persecution,  he  retired  from  office  with 
though  empty  hands,  as  rich  as  reputation  and  an 
mished  integrity  could  make  him. 

9  most  sobetantial  glory  of  a  country  is  in  its  virta- 
wat  men :  its  prosperity  will  depend  on  its  docility  to 
from  their  example.  That  nation  is  fated  to  ignominy 
ervitude,  for  which  such  men  have  lived  in  vain. 
r  may  be  seized  by  a  nation  that  is  yet  barbarous ; 
ealth  may  be  enjoyed  by  one  that  it  finds  or  renders 
:  the  one  is  the  gift  and  the  sport  of  accident,  and 
her  is  the  sport  of  power.  Both  are  mutable,  and 
peseed  away  without  leaving  behind  them  any  oth^r 
rial  than  mins  that  offend  taste,  and  traditions  that 
conjecture.  But  the  glory  of  Greece  is  imperisha- 
r  will  last  as  long  as  learning  itself,  which  is  its  mon- 
t :  It  strikes  an  everlasting  root,  and  bears  perennial 
BIS  on  its  grave.  The  name  of  Hamilton  would  have 
red  Greece  in  the  age  of  Aristides.  May  Heaven, 
lerdian  of  our  liberty,  grant  that  our  country  may  be 
i  of  Hamiltons,  and  faithful  to  their  glory ! 


Marality  qf  Poehy, — Gkokob  Baitcbotv. 

poetry  is  the  spirit  of  God  within  us,  that  spirit  most 
are  one ;  if  it  Is  the  strongest  and  most  earnest  ez- 
m  of  generous  enthuriasm,  it  must  be  allied  with  the 
It  feelings  of  human  nature.  Genius  can,  it  is  true. 
If,  attract  attention  ;  but  it  cannot  win  continued  and 
rsal  admiration,  except  in  alliance  with  virtue.    Who 
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through  the  high  heaTen  of  Inyeotkm,  uul  call  np  befim 
ui  the  maiter  paMions  of  man's  mind  in  all  thrir  m^ealy  ^-^ 
not  show  uf  the  inside  of  a  baby-honie,  nor  fumiah  «•  whh 
a  comment  on  the  catalogue  of  a  toy-ahop. 


The  Con»tquen€€»  ^f  jOheiim. — CHANirijra. 

I  Few  men  inspect,  perhapa  no  man  comprehends,  tha 

I  extent  of  the  support  given  by  religion  to  every  virtue. 
No  man,  perhaps,  is  aware  how  Diuch  our  moral  and  social 
sentiments  are  fed  from  this  fimntain ;  how  powerleas  coin 
science  would  become  without  the  belief  of  a  God ;  how 
palsied  would  be  human  benevolence,  were  there  not  the 
sense  of  a  higher  benevolence  to  quicken  and  auatalB  ft; 
now  suddenly  the  whole  social  fabric  would  quake,  and 
with  what  a  fearful  crash  it  would  sink  into  hopeiesi  ralni, 
were  the  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  accountablenesi, 
and  of  a  future  life,  to  be  utterly  erased  from  every  mind. 
Once  let  men  thoroughly  believe,  that  they  are  the  work 
and  sport  of  chance ;  that  no  Superior  Intelligence  con- 
cerns itself  with  human  affairs;  that  all  their  improve- 
ments perlah  forever  at  death ;  that  the  weak  have  na 
guardian,  and  the  injured  no  avenger;  that  there  is  ao 
recompense  for  sacrifices  to  uprightness  and  the  publte 
good  ;  that  an  oath  is  unheard  in  heaven ;  that  aecrat 
crimes  have  no  witness  but  the  perpetrator ;  that  humso 
existence  has  no  purpoM,  and  human  virtue  no  unfailing 
friend  ;  that  this  brief  life  is  every  thing  to  ua,  and  death 
|i  is  total,  everlasting  extinction^— once  let  men  tharaughig 
I  abandon  religion,  and  who  can  conceive  or  describe  thf 
I         extent  of  the  desolation  which  would  follow  i 

We  hope,  perhaps,  that  human  laws  and  natural  ayv 
il         pathy  would  hold  society  together.     As  reasonably  migf 
we  believe,  that,  were  the  sun  quenched  in  the  hoavef 
our  torches  could  illuminate,  and  our  fires  qukken  a 
fertilize  the  creation.     What  is  there  in  human  natum 
awaken  respect  and  tenderness,  if  man  is  the  unprotec 
insect  of  a  day  ?  and  what  is  he  more.  If  atheism  be  tr 
Erase  all  thought  and  fear  of  God  from  a  oommnnity. 
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•alfisliiiea  and  sensuality  would  abaorb  the  whole  man. 
Ap^dta^  knowing  no  rettraint^  and  poverty  and  aufier* 
Ag«  kaving  no  solace  or  hope,  would  trample  in  scorn  on 
the  restraints  of  human  laws.  Virtue*  duty,  principle, 
waald  be  mockfed  and  spumed  as  unmeaning  sounds.  A 
fordid  aelf-interest  would  supplant  every  other  feeling,  and 
man  would  become  in  fact,  what  the  theory  of  atheism 
declares  him  to  be,  a  companion  for  brutes ! 


The  hHnd  Preacher, — Wirt. 

It  was  one  Sunday,  as  I  travelled  through  the  county 
of  Orange,  that  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  cluster  of  horses 
tied  Bear  a  ruinous,  old,  wooden  house  in  the  forest,  not  lar 
fram  the  road-side.  Having  frequently  seen-  such  objects 
befbrey  in  travelling  through  these  States,  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  that  this  was  a  place  of  religious 
worship. 

Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me,  to  join  In  the 
duties  of  the  congregation  ;  but  I  must  confess,  that  curi- 
osity to  hear  the  preacher  of  such  a  wilderness,  was  not 
the  least  of  my  motives.  On  entering,  I  was  struck  with 
bis  preternatural  appearance.  He  was  a  tall  and  very 
sparo  old  man ;  his  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  white 
linen  cap,  his  shrivelled  hands,  and  his  voice,  were  all 
shaking  under  the  influence  of  a  palsy  ;  and  a  few  momenta 
ascertained  to  me  that  he  was  perfectly  blind. 

The  first  emotions  that  touched  my  breast  were  those  of 
mingled  pity  and  veneration.  But  how  soon  were  all  my 
fcelhiga  changed  I  'the  lips  of  Plato  were  never  more 
worthy  of  a  prognostic  swarm  of  bees,  than  were  the  lips 
•f  tbia  holy  man !  It  was  a  day  of  the  administration  of^ 
tte  sacrament;  and  his  subject  was,  of  course,  the  pasfdon 
•f  our  Savttor.  I  had  heard  the  subject  handled  a  tbou- 
aaod  times :  I  had  thought  it  exhaasted  long  ago.  Little 
dU  I  aappose  that  in  the  wild  woods  of  America,  I  was  to 
meet  with  a  man,  whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this 
tepie  a  new  and  mora  sublime  pathos,  than  I  had  ever  }f 
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At  he  defcended  from  the  pulpit  to  diftribote  the  oiplit 
■ymbols,  there  was  a  peculiar,  a  more  than  haman  ioleB- 
nity  in  his  air  and  manner,  which  made  my  blood  nui  cold, 
and  my  whole  frame  shiver. 

He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  sniTeringt  of  our  Seylev ; 
hb  trial  before  Pilate ;  his  ascent  up  Calvary ;  Us  emd- 
fixion ;  and  his  death.  I  knew  the  whole  history ;  but 
never  until  then  had  I  heard-tho  drcumstancot  so  select 
ed,  so  arrangred,  so  coloured  !  It  was  all  new ;  and  I  seem- 
ed to  have  heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  His  enun- 
ciation was  so  deliberate,  that  his  voice  trembled  on  every 
syllable ;  and  every  heart  in  the  assembly  trembled  ia 
unison.  His  peculiar  phrases  had  that  force  of  descrip- 
tion, thai  the  original  scene  appeared  to  be  at  that  mosMOt 
acting  before  our  eyes.  We  saw  the  very  foces  of  ths 
Jews ;  the  staring,  frightful  distortions  of  mslice  and  rage 
We  saw  the  buflet :  my  soul  kindled  with  a  flame  of  in- 
dignation ;  and  my  hands  were  involuntarily  and  eaoriil- 
sively  clinched. 

But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the  forgiv- 
ing meekness  of  our  Saviour ;  when  he  drew,  to  the  Ule, 
his  blessed  eyes  streaming  in  (ears  to  heaven ;  Us  voles 
breathing  to  God  a  soft  and  gentle  prayer  of  pardon  on  Us 
enemies,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  wlnl 
they  do,** — ^the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  had  all  along 
faltered,  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until,  his  uttoraoee  belag 
entirely  obstructed  by  the  force  of  his  feelings,  ho  nisei 
his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  burst  into  a  loud  and  Ip> 
repressible  flood  of  grief.  The  effect  Is  inconeaivaUs. 
The  whole  house  resounded  with  the  mingled  groans*  nd 
sobs,  and  shrieks  of  the  congregation. 

It  was  sometime  before  the  tumult  had  sabiidod,  so  ftr 
as  to  permit  him  to  proceed.  Indeed,  judging  by  Uie  «sn» 
al,  but  fallacious  standard  of  my  own  weakness,  I  began 
to  be  very  uneasy  for  the  situation  of  the  preacher.  Vm 
I  could  not  conceive  how  he  would  be  able  to  let  his  andl- 
ence  down  from  the  height  to  whieh  he  had  wound  them, 
without  impairing  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his  salf}eeCt 
or  perhaps  shocking  them  by  the  abruptness  of  the  folL 
But— no :  the  descent  was  as  beantifiil  and  MihUMe  ■•  tht 
elevation  had  been  rapid  and  enthusiastle. 
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first  ■enteoce,  with  which  he  broke  the  awful  il- 
W9M  a  quotalioo  from  Rouueau  :  <*  Socrates  died  like 
iopher»  but  Jesus  Christ,  like  a  God !" 
tgair  of  giriog  you  any  idea  of  the  effect  produced 
short  sentence,  unless  you  could  perfectly  conceire 
lie  manner  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  crisis 
Uscourse.  Never  before  did  I  completely  under- 
rhat  Demosthenes  meant  by  laying  such  stress  on 
f .  You  are  to  bring  before  you  the  venerable  fig- 
tbe  preacher ;  his  blindness,  constantly  recalling  to 
leollectlpn  old  Homer,  Ossian,  and  Milton,  and  asso- 
with  his  performance  the  melancholy  grandeur 
r  geniuses ;  you  are  to  imagine  that  you  hear  his 
«ilemn,  well-accented  enunciation,  and  his  roice 
Hog,  trembling  melody ;  you  are  to  remember  the 
*  passion  and  enthusiasin,  to  which  the  congregation 
alsed ;  and  then  the  few  moments  of  portentous. 
ce  silence,  which  reigned  throughout  Uie  house: 
tacher,  removing  his  white  handkerchief  from  his 
ee,  (even  yet  wet  from  the  recent  torrent  of  his 
and  slowly  stretching  forth  the  palsied  hand  which 
,  begins  ^e  sentence,  **  Socrates  died  like  a  phi- 
r^ — then,  pausing,  raising  his  other  hand,  pressing 
Bth,  clasped  toge£er,  with  warmth  and  energy,  to 
lasC,  lifting  his  **  sightless  balls"  to  heaven,  and 
;  his  whole  soul  into  his  tremulous  voice — **  but  Je- 
rist— like  a  God !"  If  he  had  been  indeed  and  in 
a  angel  of  light,  the  effect  could  scarcely  have  been 
hrlne.  Whatever  I  had  been  able  to  conceive  of 
•Umity  of  Massillon  or  the  force  of  Bourdaloue,  had 
ar  short  of  the  power  which  I  felt  from  the  delivery 
simple  sentence. 

is  description  give  you  the  impression,  that  this  in- 
aUe  miidster  had  any  thing  of  shallow,  'heatrical 
.  his  manner,  it  does  him  great  injustice  I  have 
leen,  in  any  other  orator,  such  a  union  of  simplicity 
}esly.  He  has  not  a  gesture,  an  attitude,  or  an  ae« 
0  which  he  does  not  seem  forced  by  the  sentimMft 
Kpresdng.  His  mind  is  too  serious,  too  earnest,  t«» 
us,  and,  at  the  same  time,  too  dignified,  to  sto^p  to 
.    Although  as  for  removed  ftom  ostentatloa  as  a 
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man  can  be»  yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  train »  the  atjla 
aubstance  of  hii  thoughts,  that  he  la  not  only  a  Tery  [ 
scholar,  but  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound  eniditlMi.  1 
was  forcibly  struck  with  a  short  yet  beautiful  chaneter, 
which  he  drew  of  your  learned  and  amiable  countryMan, 
Sir  Robert  Boyle :  he  spoke  of  him,  as  if  «« his  noble  mind 
had,  even  before  death,  dirested  herself  of  all  influence 
from  his  frail  tabernacle  of  flesh  ;'*  and  called  hfan,  in  his 
peculiarly  emphatic  and  impressive  manner,  "  a  pure  in- 
telligence :  the  link  between  men  and  angels.*' 

This  man  has  been  before  my  Imagins&oik  almoat  ever 
since.  A  thousand  times,  as  I  rode  idongt  I  dropped  the 
reins  of  my  bridle,  stretched  forth  my  hand,  and  tried  to 
imitate  his  quotation  from  Rousseau ;  a  thousand  times  I 
abandoned  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  felt  persuaded,  thtt 
his  peculiar  manner  and  power  arose  from  an  energy  of 
soul,  which  nature  could  give,  but  which  no  human  being 
could  justly  copy.  As  I  recall,  at  this  moment,  several  i 
hU  awfully  striking  attitudes,  the  chilling  tide,  with  which 
my  blood  begins  to  pour  along  my  arteries,  reminds  me  of 
the  emotions  produced  by  the  first  sight  of  Gray*s  Intr^ 
ductory  picture  of  his  Bard. 


The  humble  Man  and  theproud^    THACH»m. 

Compare,  then,  the  proud  man  with  the  man  of  hu- 
mility, and  tell  me  which  Is  the  more  dignified  being. 
Pride,  like  humility,  suppoaes  an  act  of  comparison.  But 
the  comparison  of  the  proud  man  is  not  between  himself 
and  the  standard  of  his  duty ;  betweeu  what  he  is  and  what 
he  ought  to  be  ;  but  between  himself  and  his  fellow-men. 
He  looks  around  him,  forgets  his  own  defects  and  WMk* 
r<^"ses,  infirmities  and  sins,  and  because  he  finds,  or  irn* 
agines  he  findii,  in  some  respects,  a  little  superiority  tD  hii 
fellow-men — at  the  greatest  it  can  be  but  a  little — because 
he,  one  worm  of  the  dust,  believes  himself  to  be  somewhat 
more  rich,  more  learned,  more  successful  than  another,  he 
thinks  this  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  swelUng  wlfii  ielf^ 
complacency,  and  regarding  those  around  hln  wMi  ( 
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•ad  eoQtompt.  The  humble  man,  on  the  contracy,  ii  lo 
full  of  the  thought  of  the  exceeding  breadth  of  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  of  that  supreme  excellence,  to 
which  his  religion  teaches  him  to  aspire  ;  and  he  m  con- 
slantlj  recollects  the  imperfection  of  his  approaches  to  it, 
that  every  idea  of  a  yain-glorious  compirison  of  himself 
with  his  Dtlgbbour  dies  away  within  hfan.  He  can  only 
remember  that  God  is  eveiy  thing,  and  that  In  his  august 
pnscnce  all  distinctiops  are  lost,  and  all  human  beings  re- 
duced to  the  same  lerel.  Say,  then,  my  friends ;  is  it  not 
pride,  that  is  m  mean,  m  poor-spirited  and  low  ?  is  it  not 
pride,  that  li,  a  mark  of  a  little,  and  narrow,  and  foeble 
mind  f  and  b  not  |iumility  alone  the  truly  noble,  the  truly 
generous  and  sublime  quality  ? 

There  is  this  further  proof  of  the  superior  elevation  of 
the  humble  man.  The  man  of  pride,  with  all  his  affected 
eontempt  of  the  world,  must  evidently  estimate  it  very 
highly  ;  else,  whence  so  much  complacency  at  the  idea  of 
surpassing  oUiers?  Whence  that  restless  desire  of  dis- 
Haction,  that  passion  for  theatrical  display,  which  inflames 
his  heart,  and  occupies  his  whole  attention  ?  Why  is  it 
that  his  strongest  motive  to  good  actions  is  their  notoriety, 
and  that  he  considers  every  worthy  deed  as  lost,  when  it 
b  not  publicly  displayed  ?  It  is  only  because  the  world 
and  the  world's  applause  are  every  thing  to  him  ;  and  that 
he  cannot  live  but  on  the  breath  of  popular  favour.  But 
Qie  humble  man,  with  all  his  real  lowliness,  has  yet  risen 
above  the  world.  He  looks  for  that  honour,  which  cometh 
down  from  on  high,  and  the  whispers  of  worldly  praise 
die  away  upon  his  ear.  When  his  thoughts  return  from 
tne  contemplation  of  the  infinite  excellence  of  God,  and 
the  future  glories  of  virtue,  the  objects  of  this  life  appear 
reduced  m  their  importance ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  land- 
Kape  around  appears  little  and  low  to  him,  whose  eye  has 
been  long  directed  to  the  solemn  grandeur  and  wide  mag- 
Blficenee  of  the  starry  heavens.  I  appeal  to  you,  my 
friends,  to  decide  on  the  comparative  dignity  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  proud  and  the  humble  man.  .  I  call  on  you 
to  say,  whether  our  blessed  Master  has  given  to  humility 
too  Ugh  1  rank  in  the  scale  of  excellence. 
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Xhe  Son,— From  <<  Tlu  Idle  Man,** — Ricaaro  Dawa 

Thkrb  b  no  virtue  without  •  characteristic  beauty  to 
make  it  particularly  loved  of  the  good,  and  to  make  the 
bad  ashamed  of  their  neglect  of  iL  To  do  what  is  right 
argues  superior  taste  as  well  as  morals ;  and  those,  whose 
practice  b  evil,  feel  an  inferiority  of  intellectual  power  and 
enjoyment,  even  where  they  take  no  concern  for  a  prin* 
ciple.  Doing  well  has  something  more  in  it  than  the 
fulfilling  of  a  duty.  It  is  a  cause  of  a  just  sense  of  eleva- 
tion of  character ;  it  clears  and  strengthens  the  spirits ;  it 
gives  higher  reaches  of  thought ;  it  widens  our  benevo- 
lence, and  makes  the  current  of  our  peculiar  afiectioos 
swift  and  deep. 

A  sacrifice  was  never  yet  offered  to  a  principle,  that  was 
not  made  up  to  us  by  self-approval,  and  the  cooslderatioii 
of  what  our  degradation  would  have  been  had  we  done 
otherwise.  Certainly,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  a  wise  thing, 
then,  to  follow  what  Is  right,  when  we  only  go  along  with 
our  affections,  and  take  the  easy  way  of  the  virtuous  pro- 
pensities of  our  nature. 

The  world  is  sensible  of  these  truths,  let  it  act  as  it  may. 
It  is  not  because  of  his  integrity  alone  that,  it  relies  on  aa 
honest  man ;  but  it  has  more  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
wise  conduct  in  the  long  run,  than  in  the  schemes  of  those 
of  greater  intellect,  who  go  at  large  without  any  land- 
marks  of  principle.  So  that  virtue  seems  of  a  doable  na- 
ture, and  to  stand  oftentifnes  in  the  place  of  what  we  caO 
talent. 

The  reasoning,  or  rather  feeling,  of  the  world  is  all  right, 
Tor  the  honest  man  only  falls  in  with  the  order  of  nature, 
which  is  grounded  in  truth,  and  will  endure  along  with  It 
And  such  a  bold  has  a  good  man  upon  the  world,  that,  eve* 
where  he  has  not  been  called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  t 
principle,  or  to  take  a  stand  against  wrong,  but  has  nkerel> 
avoided  running  into  vices,  and  suffered  himself  t»  bs 
borne  along  by  the  delightful  and  virtuous  affections  of  pn 
vato  life,  and  has  found  his  pleasure  in  practising  the  d»' 
tics  of  home, — he  is  looked  up  to  with  respect,  as  well  «• 
regarded  with  kindness.     We  atUch  certain  notions  of  re* 
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finement  to  Ms  thoughts,  wad  of  depth  to  hb  santimeiit  Tha 
impres^n  he  makes  oo  us  b  besutiful  aod  peculiar.  Other 
men  in  his  preseuce,  though  we  have  nothing  to  object  to 
tbeniv  and  tliough  they  may  be  very  well  in  their  way»  af- 
fect us  as  lacking  something — ^we  can  hardly  tell  what-* 
i  certain  sensitiYe  delicacy  of  character  and  manner* 
witboQt  which  they  strike  us  as  more  or  low  Tulgar. 

No  creature  in  the  world  has  this  character  so  finely 
marked  in  him,  as  a  respectful  and  aflectionate  son — partic- 
ularly in  his  relation  to  his  mother.  Every  little  attention 
he  pays  her  b  not  only  an  expression  of  filial  attechment» 
md  grateful  acknowledgment  of  past  cares,  but  b  an 
evidence  of  a  tenderness  of  dbposition,  which  moves  us  the 
nore»  because  not  looked  on  so  much  as  an  essential  prop- 
erty in  a  man's  character,  as  an  added  grace,  which  b 
bestowed  only  upon  a  few.  Hb  regards  do  not  appear  like 
mere  habits  of  duty,  nor  does  hb  watchfulness  of  hb 
Bother's  wbhes  seem  like  tought  submission  to  her  will. 
They  are  the  native  courtesies  of  a  feeling  mind,  showing 
ihemseives  amidst  stem  virtues  and  masculine  energies 
like  gleams  of  light  on  points  of  rocks.  They  are  de* 
lightfal  as  evidences  of  power  yielding  voluntaryliomage 
to  the  delicacy  of  the  soul.  The  armed  knee  b  bent,  and 
tiie  heart  of  the  mailed  man  laid  bare. 

Feolings,  that  would  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  each 
other,  meet  together  and  harmonize  in  the  breast  of  a  son. 
Every  call  of  the  mother  which  he  answers  to,  and  every 
act  of  submission  which  he  performs,  are  not  only  so  many 
acknowledgments  of  hUf  authority,  but,  also,  so  many  in- 
Aanees  of  kindness,  and  marks  of  protecting  regard.  The 
servant  and  defender,  the  child  and  guardian,  are  all  min- 
gled In  him.  The  world  looks  on  him  in  thb  way ;  and 
tadraw  upon  a  man  the  confidence,  the  respect,  and  the 
love  of  the  world,  it  b  enough  to  say  of  him.  He  b  an  ex- 
cellent son. 

In  looking  over  some  papers  of  a  deceased  acquaintance, 
I  lb«Bd  the  following  fragment  He  had  frequenUy  spoken 
to  me  of  the  person  whom  it  concerned,  and  who  had  been 
hb  school-fellow.  I  remember  well  his  one  day  telling 
me,  that,  thinking  the  character  of  hb  friend,  and  somo 
urcumstances  in  hb  life,  were  of  such  a  kind,  that  an  1^ 
23  • 
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teresting  moral  little  itory  might  be  made  from  fhem,  Ike 
had  undertaken  it ;  but  considering,  as  he  was  going  mk^ 
that  bringing  the  private  character  and  feelings  of  a  de- 
ceased friend  before  the  world  was  something  like  sacrflege, 
though  done  under  a  fictitious  name,  he  had  stopped  sood 
after  beginning  the  tale  ;  that  he  had  laid  it  away  amongBt 
his  papers,  and  had  never  looked  at  it  again. 

As  the  person  it  concerns  has  been  a  long  time  dead, 
and  no  relation  survires,  I  do  not  feel  that  Siere  can  be 
any  impropriety  in  my  now  making  it  public  I  give  It 
as  it  was  written,  though  evidently  not  revised  by  my 
friend.  Though  hastily  put  together,  and  beginning  as 
abruptly  as  it  ends^  and  with  little  of  story,  and  no  novelty, 
in  the  circumstances,  yet  there  Is  a  mournful  tenderness 
in  it,  which,  I  trust  will  interest  others  in  some  portion 
as  it  did  me. 


"  The  sun  not  set  yet,  Thomas  r*  **  Not  quite,  sir.  It 
blazes  through  the  trees  on  ttkt  hill  yonder  as  if  their 
branches  were  all  on  fire.'* 

Arthur  raised  himself  heavily  forward,  and,  with  his  hi- 
still  over  his  brow,  turned  his  glazed  and  dim  eyea  towards 
the  setting  sun.  It  was  only  the  night  before  tiiat  he  had 
heard  his  mother  was  ill,  and  could  survive  but  a  day  or 
two.  He  had  lived  nearly  apart  from  society,  and,  being 
a  lad  of  a  thoughtful,  dreamy  mind,  had  made  a  world  to 
himself.  His  thoughts  and  feellnga  were  so  much  in  it, 
that,  except  in  relation  to  his  own  home,  there  were  the 
same  vague  and  strange  notions  in  his  brain,  concerning 
the  state  of  things  surrounding  him,  as  we  have  of  a  foreign 
land. 

The  main  feeling,  which  this  self-made  world  ezdted  h 
him,  was  love,  and,  like  most  of  his  age,  he  had  Ibrmed  to 
himself  a  being  suited  to  his  own  fancies.  This  was  the 
romance  of  life,  and  though  men,  with  minds  like  his,  make 
imagination  to  stand  oftentimes  In  the  place  of  real  exist- 
ence, and  to  take  to  itself  as  deep  fbeUng  and  concern,  yet. 
In  domestic  relations,  which  are  so  near,  and  uraal,  and 
private,  they  feel  longer  aiad  more  deeply  dian  those  who 
look  upon  their  homes  as  only  a  better  part  of  the  worM 
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whieli  they  belong  to.  Indeed,  in  affectiontte  tnd  good 
men  of  a  visionary  cast,  it  is  in  some  sort  only  realizing  their 
hopes  and  desires,  to  turn  them  homeward.  Arthur  felt  that 
It  was  so,  and  he  loved  his  household  the  more  that  they 
gave  him  an  earnest  of  one  day  realising  all  his  hopes  and 
attachments. 

Arthur's  mother  was  peculiarly  dear  to  him,  in  having  % 
character  so  much  like  his  own.  For,  though  the  cares  and 
attachments  of  life  had  long  ago  taken  place  of  a  fanciful 
existence  in  her,  yet  her  natural  turn  of  mind  was  strong 
enough  to  give  to  these  something  of  the  romance  of  her 
disporition.  This  had  led  to  a  more  than  usual  openness 
and  intimacy  between  Arthur  and  his  mother,  and  now 
brought  to  his  remembrance  the  hours  they  had  sat  togeth- 
er by  tiie  fire  light,  when  he  listened  to  her  mild  and  melan 
choly  voice,  as  she  spoke  of  what  she  had  undergone  at  the 
loss  of  her  parents  and  husband.  Her  gentle  rebuke  of  his 
faults,  her  affectionate  look  of  approval  when  he  had*  done 
weH,  her  care  tiiat  he  should  be  a  just  man,  and  her  moth- 
erly anxiety  lest  the  world  should  go  hard  with  him,  all 
crowded  into  his  mind,  and  he  thought  that  every  worldly 
attachment  was  hereafter  to  be  a  vain  thing. 

He  had  pessed  the  night  between  violent,  tumultuous 
grief,  and  numb  insensibility.  Stepping  into  the  carriage^ 
with  a  slow,  weak  ntotion,  like  one  who  was  quitting  his 
sick  chamber  for  the  first  time,  he  began  his  journey 
homeward.  As  he  lifted  his  eyes  upward,  the  few  stars, 
that  were  here  and  there  over  the  sky,  seemed  to  look 
down  In  pity,  and  shed  a  religious  and  healing  light  upon 
him.  But  they  soon  went  out,  one  alter  another,  and  as 
0ie  last  fiuied  from  his  imploring  sight,  it  was  as  if  every 
thing  good  and  holy  had  forsaken  him.  The  faint  tint  in 
thd  east  soon  became  a  ruddy  glow,  and  the  sun,  shooting 
Tipward,  burst  over  every  living  thing  in  full  glory.  The 
dght  went  to  Arthur's  sick  heart,  as  if  it  were  in  mbckery 
or  his  misery. 

Leaning  back  in  his  carriage,  with  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  he  was  carried  along,  hardly  sensible  it  was  day, 
llie  old  servant,  Thomas,  who  was  sitting  by  his  side,  went 
on  talking  in  a  low,  monotonous  tone ;  but  Arthur  only 
keerd  something  sounding  in  his  ears,  scarcely  heeding 
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that  it  wts  a  baman  ymce.     He  had  a  sense  of  \ 

neu  from  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  but  in  all  thinp 

else  the  day  passed  as  a  melancholy  dream. 

Almost  the  first  words  Arthur  spoke  were  those  I  ban 
mentioned.  As  he  looked  out  upon  the  setting  sun,  bs 
shuddered  through  his  whole  frame,  and  then  became  skk 
and  pale.  He  thought  he  knew  the  bill  »ear  him ;  and,  ts 
they  wound  round  it,  some  peculiar  old  trees  appeared,  and 
be  was  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  midst  of  the  scenery  new 
his  home.  The  river  before  him,  reflecting  the  rich  evea- 
ing  sky,  looked  as  if  poured  out  from  a  molten  mine.  The 
birds,  gathering  in,  were  shooting  across  each  other,  burst- 
ing into  short,  gay  notes,  or  singing  tiicir  evening  songs  in 
the  trees.  It  was  a  bitter  thing  to  find  all  so  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  so  near  hb  own  home  too.  His  horses'  hoofii 
struck  upon  the  old  wooden  bridge.  The  sound  went  la 
bis  heart.  It  was  here  his  mother  took  her  last  leave  of 
him,  and  blessed  him. 

As  he  passed  through  the  village,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
strangeness,  that  every  thing  should  be  Just  as  it  was  when 
be  left  it.  There  was  an  undefined  thought  floating  in  his 
mind,  that  his  mother's  state  should  produce  a  visible  change 
in  all  that  he  had  been  familiar  with.  But  the^boys  were  tt 
their  noisy  games  in  the  street,  the  labourers  retumiog, 
talking  together,  from  their  work,  and  the  old  men  sittiag 
quietly  at  their  doors.  He  concealed  himself  as  well  u 
he  could,  and  bade  Thomas  hasten  on. 

As  they  drew  near  the  house,  the  night  was  shutting  in 
about  it,  and  there  was  a  melancholy  gusty  sound  in  the 
trees.     Arthur  felt  as  if  approaching  his  mother's  tomb 
He  entered  the  parlour.     All  was  as  gloomy  and  still  u  t 
deserted  house.     Presently  he  heard  a  slow,  caytioos  step 
over  head.     It  was  in  his  mother's  chamber.     Hb  siste 
bad  seen  him  from  the  window.     She  hurried  down,  sd 
threw  her  arms  about  her  brother's  neck,  without  utterir 
a  word.     As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  asked,  "  Is  s' 
■live  ?" — he  could  not  say,  my  mother.     "  She  is  slei 
ing,"  answered  his  sister,  <*  and  must  not  know  to-nl 
that  you  are  here  ;  she  is  too  weak  to  bear  it  now.** 
will  go  look  at  her  then,  while  she  sleeps,"  said  he,  dr 
Ing  his  handkerchief  from  his  face.     Hb  sistar's  symp 
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AMI  made  him  ihed  the  first  tears  which  had  fallen  from 
'  1  iiim  that  day,  and  he  was  more  composed. 

1 1  He  entered  the  chamber  with  a  deep  and  still  awe  upon 

.  bim ;  and,  as  he  drew  near  his  mother's  bed-side,  and  look- 

I  ed  OQ  her  pale,  placid,  and  nmtionless  face,  he  scarcely 

I  dared  breathe,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  secret  commun- 

ion that  the  soul  wae  holding  with  the  world  into  which  it 
'I  was  about  to  enter.     The  loss  that  he  was  about  suffering, 

I'l  and  his  heavy  grief,  were  all  forgotten  in  the  feeling  of  a 

holy  inspiration,  and  he  was,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  in- 
1  visible  spirits,  ascending  and  descending.     His  mother's 

I  j  lips  moved  slightly  as  she  uttered  an  indistinct  sound.     He 

drew  baciL,  and  hb  sister  went  near  to  her,  and  she  spoke 
It  was  the  same  gentle  voice  which  he  had  known  and 
felt  from  his  childhood.  The  exaltation  of  his  soul  left 
him — he  sunk  down — and  his  misery  went  over  him  like 
a  flood. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  his  mother  became  composed 
enough  to  see  him,  Arthur  went  into  her  chamber.  She 
stretched  out  her  feeble  hand,  and  turned  towards  him,  with 
a  look  that  blessed  him.  It  was  the  short  struggle  of  a 
meek  spirit  She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  the 
tears  trickled  down  between  her  pale,  thin  dngers<  As  sown 
i  iA  .she  became  tranquil,  she  spoke  of  the  gratitude  she  felt 

I  at  being  spared  to  see  him  before  she  died. 

I  "My  dear  mother,"  said  Arthur — but  he  could  not  g6 
^  on.  His  voice  was  choked,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
'I  the  agony  of  his  soul  was  visible  in  his  face.  '*  Do  not  be 
,1           so  ufflicted,  Arthur,  at  tb«  loss  ol  me.     We  are  not  to  part 

for  ever.     Remember,  too,  how  comfortable  and  happy  ydu 

"  bave  made  my  days      Heaven,  I  know,  will  bless  so  good 

'I  a  son  as  you  have  been  to  me.     You  will  have  that  conso- 

|i  lation,  my  son,  which  visits  but  a  few — you  will  be  able  to 

I I  look  back  upon  your  past  conduct  to  me,  not  without  pain 
,|  only,  but  with  a  holy  joy.  And  think  hereafter  of  the  peace 
-,  df  mind  you  give  me,  now  that  I  am  about  to  die,  in  the 

thought  that  I  am  leaving  your  sister  to  your  love  and  care. 
So  long  as  you  live,  she  will  find  you  a  father  and  brother 
to  her."  She  paused  for  a  moment  **  I  have  alwasrs  felt 
Chat  I  could  meet  death  with  composure ;  but  I  did  not 
she  said,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  her  lips  quivering 
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^*  I  did  not  know  how  hard  m  thing  it  would  Iw  to  ctt« 
my  children,  till  now  that  the  liour  has  come." 

Afler  a  little  while,  she  spoke  of  his  father,  and  said,  8h« 
had  lived  with  the  belief  that  he  was  mindful  of  her,  and 
with  the  conviction,  wliich  grew  stronger  as  death  approach* 
ed,  that  she  should  meet  him  in  another  world.  She  said 
but  little  more,  as  she  grew  weaker  and  weaker  erery  hour. 
Arthur  sat  by  in  silence,  holding  her  hand  H^  saw  tliat  she 
was  sensible  he  was  watching  her  countenance,  fiir  every 
now  and  then  she  opened  her  dull  eye,  and  looked  towar Is 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  smile. 

The  day  wore  slowly  away.  The  sun  went  down,  and 
the  melancholy  and  still  twilight  came  on.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  the  ticking  of  the  watch,  telling  him  with  m  re- 
sistless power,  that  the  hour  was  drawing  nigh.  He  gasp- 
ed, as  if  under  some  invisible,  gigantic  ^sp,  which  it  waft 
not  for  human  strength  to  struggle  against 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and,  by  the  pale  light  of  the  night- 
lamp  in  the  chimney  comer,  the  furniture  in  the  room  threw 
huge  and  uncouth  figures  over  the  walls.  All  was  unsub- 
stantial and  visionary,  and  the  shadowy  ministers  of  death 
appeared  gathering  round,  waiting  the  duty  of  the  hour 
appointed  them.  Arthur  shuddered  for  a  moment  with 
superstitious  awe  ;  but  the  solemn  elevation  which  m  good 
man  feels  at  the  sight  of  the  dying,  took  possession  of  him, 
and  he  became  calm  agcin. 

The  approach  of  death  has  so  much  which  is  exalting, 
that  our  grief  is,  for  the  time,  forgotten.  And  could  one, 
who  had  seen  Arthur  a  few  hotSVs  before,  now  have  looked 
upon  the  grave  and  grand  repose  of  his  countenance,  he 
would  hardly  have  known  him. 

The  livid  hue  of  death  was  fast  spreading  over  hte  moth- 
er's face.  He  stooped  forward  to  catch  the  sound  of  her 
breathing.  It  grew  quick  and  faint — **  My  mother  !*•— 
She  opened  her  eyes,  for  the  last  time,  upon  him— «  fafait 
flush  passed  over  her  cheek — there  was  the  serenity  of 
an  angel  in  her  look — ^her  hand  Just  pressed  his.  It  was 
all  over. 

His  spirit  had  endured  to  its  utmost.  It  sunk  down  froji 
Its  unearthly  heli^ht ;  and,  witl^  his  face  upon  his  mother*s 
pillow,  he  wept  like  a  child.    He  arose  with  t.  violent  effort. 
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mAt  ftepphir  Into  the  adjoiiiiiig  chamber,  spoke  to  his  iimt 
<*  It  is  past,'^  Mid  he.  "  Is  my  sister  asleep  ?^WeU»  then, 
let  her  have  rtst ;  she  needs  it**  He  then  went  to  his 
own  chimber,  and  shut  himself  in. 

It  b  a  aierciful  thing  that  the  intense  suffering  of  sensi- 
tire  minds  maltes  to  itself  a  relief.  Violent  g^ief  brings 
on  a  torpor,  and  an  indistinctness,  and  dimness,  as  from 
long  .watching.  It  is  not  till  the  violence  of  afllictton  has 
snMded,  and  gentle  and  soothing  thoughts  can  find  room 
to  mix  with  our  sorrow,  and  holy  consolatlbns  can  minister 
to  us,  that  we  are  able  to  know  fully  our  loss,  and  see  clear- 
ly what  has  been  torn  away  from  our  affections.  It  was 
so  with  Arthur.  Unconnected  and  strange  thoughts,* with 
melancholy,  but  half-formed  images,  were  floating  in  his 
Blind,  and  now  and  then  a  gleam  of  light  would  pass 
through  it,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  troubled  trance,  and  all 
was  right  again.  His  worn  and  tired  feelings  at  last  found 
rest  in  sleep. 

It  Is  an  impression,  which  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  if 
we  would,  when  sitting  by  the  body  of  a  friend,  that  he  has 
still  a  consciousness  of  our  presence ,  that,  though  the  com- 
noo  concerns  of  the  world  have  no  more  to  do  with  him, 
he  has  still  a  love  and  care  of  us.  The  face  which  we  had 
so  long  been  familiar  with,  when  it  was  all  life  and  motion, 
seems  only  In  a  state  of  rest.  We  know  not  how  to  make 
it  real  to  ourselves,  that  the  body  before  us  is  not  a  living 
thing. 

Arfliur  was  in  such  a  state  of  mfnd,  as  he  sat  alone  in 
Ae  room  by  his  mother,  Ae  day  after  her  death.  It  was 
as  if  her  soul  had  been  in  paradise,  and  was  now  holding 
communion  with  pure  spirits  there,  though  it  still  abode  in  * 
the  body  that  lay  before  him.  He  felt  as  if  sanctified  by 
the  presence  of  one  to  whom  the  other  world  had  been 
laid  open — as  if  under  the  love  and  protection  of  one  male 
holy.  The  religious  reflections  that  his  mother  bad  early 
taught  him,  gave  him  strength ;  a  spiritiial  composure  stole 
ever  him,  and  he  found  himself  prepared  to  perform  thto 
last  offices  to  the  dead. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  see  our  friends  die,  and  part  with 
tkmm  for  the  remainder  of  our  days ;  to  reflect  that  We 
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■httU  hetr  their  voicei  do  more,  and  that  they  will  ne\ef 
look  oo  as  again ;  to  ••€  that  tuming  to  corruptioo,  which 
waa  but  Juat  now  alive,  and  eloquent,  and  baautiiBi  with 
all  the  senaatiooi  of  the  aonl  ?  Are  our  aorrowa  m  aaend 
and  peculiar  ai  ta  make  the  world  aa  vanity  to  «i»  and  fta 
men  of  it  at  atranfera  ?  and  ahall  wo  not  bo  Inft  to  ««r  «(P 
IlictkMiaforalewboura?  liuat  we  bo  bro«g^  ««>•&<  ~ 
a  tiino  to  the  concerned  or  careleaa  gaio  of  tlMao  ^  I 
not.  or  bo  made  to  boar  the  Cxmal  proflara  of  < 
from  acquaintances  who  will  go  away  and  iMfOl  it  all  f 
Shall  we  not  be  suffered,  a  little  while,  a  holy  and' 
communion  with  the  dead  i  Must  the  Undrad 
and  gloom  of  our  dwelling  be  changed  Cmt  the  i 
of  the  pall,  the  talk  of  the  passers-by,  and  tfm  bra«i  and 
piercing  light  of  the  common  sun  ?  Must  tfm  earMnoBiaa 
of  the  world  wait  on  us  even  to  the  opoa  gravoa  of  mr 
friends? 

When  the  Hour  came,  Arthur  rose  with  a  firm  ilai^  aal 
fixed  eye,  though  hb  whole  face  was  tramolooa  wi&  tfm 
struggle  within  him.  He  went  to  his  sister,  and  toak  har 
arm  within  his.  The  bell  struck.  Its  lieavy,  nndulatinf 
aound  rolled  forward  like  a  sea.  He  lek  a  violont  boalin|p 
through  his  whole  frame,  which  shook  him  that  ho  reeled 
It  was  but  a  momentary  weakoeaa.  He  mored  on,  paasin|^' 
those  who  surrounded  him,  as  if  Hktj  had  been  ahadowa 
While  he  iblk>wed  the  slow  hearae,  there  waa  a  Taeaney  Im 
hb  eye,  as  it  rested  on  the  coffin,  which  showed  him  hazily 
conschms  of  what  was  before  him.  His  apirit  waa  with  hie 
mother'a.  As  he  reached  tiie  gpre,  he  ahrank  bnek,  and 
turned  deadly  pale ;  but,  sinking  his  head  npon  hia  braaat, 
and  drawing  his  hat  over  his  free,  he  ateod  matloiilaM  aa  a 
atatne  till  the  service  was  over. 

He  had  gone  through  aU  thatthe  iNiMofaoeietir  req«b> 
ed  of  him.  For,  as  painful  aa  the  eflbrt  waa,  and  aa  fidia 
auited  as  such  forms  were  to  hb  own  thooghto  upon  tfm  anb* 
{ect,  yet  he  could  not  do  any  thing  that  ndght  appear  totha 
world  like  a  want  of  reverence  and  reapect  fiir  hia  mother. 
The  scene  was  ended,  and  the  inward  struggle  ever ;  and 
BOW  tiiat  he  was  left  to  himself,  the  greatnem  of  his  km 
eame  up  full  and  distinctly  before  him. 
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dreary  and  chilly  evening  when  he  retuniM! 
lea  ho  entered  Uie  houiic  from  which  his  mothe?" 
or  ever,  a  sense  of  dreary  emptiness  oppresk«d 
lis  very  abode  had  been  deserted  by  every  liT- 
He  walked  into  his  mother's  chamber.  The 
tead»  and  the  chair  in  wUch  she  used  tb  sit, 
at  was  iefl  in  the  room.  As  he  threw  himself 
the  chafar,  he  groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
baling  of  forlomness  came^iver  him,  which  was 
Blieved  by  tears.  She,  whom  he  had  watched 
■  dying  hour,  and  whom  he  had  talked  to  as  she 
him  in  death,  as  if  she  could  hear  and  an^weir 
one  from  him.  Nothing  was  left  for  the  senses 
ndly  on,  and  time  had  not  yet  taught  him  to 
if  only  as  a  spirit  But  time  and  holy  endeav- 
hi  this  eoosolation  ;  and  the  little  of  life  that  a 
lease  left  him,  was  past  by  him,  when  akme,  in 
tranquillity ;  and  amongst  his  friends  he  appe'ar- 
t  gentle  cheerfulness,  which,  before  his  mother's 
been  a  part  of  his  nature* 


■foreign  lAteraiure  in  America. — ^Amskicaw 

QUAKTEmi<T  JftSYIEW. 

iosity  of  our  nation  in  literature  is  not  sufficient- 
e ;  our  public  refuses  its  attention  to  works  writ- 
ther  hemisphere,  and  a  difierent  state  of  society, 
ural,  but  it  is  not  wise. 

lity  of  receiTing  enjoyment  from  a  variety  oi 
III  advantage  of  high  value.  It  is  well  to  re- 
nj  exhibition  of  genius.  What  should  we  thiuk 
I,  who  not  only  clings  to  the  pleasures  rendered 
bit,  but  denies  that  there  are  others  to  be  set  in 
I  with  them  ?  And  yet  we  hear  hasty  Judgments 
irits  of  whole  classes  of  writers.  Every  man 
I,  the  right  to  choose  his  own  guides  to  the  sum* 
npus  ;  but  we  question  the  soundness  of  those, 
that  there  ore  more  ways  than  one.  Such  ac 
14 
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verdure  of  our  meadows,  and  tne 
vests.  But  shall  we  have  no  eye  f 
Swiss  scene,  where  the  glaciers  ei 
winter  and  summer  are  seen  side 
please  us  ?  or  a  scene  beneath  a 
palm  trees  lift  their  beads  in  slen* 
ests  are  alive  witli  birds,  and  gUt 
▼affegated  plumage,  and  earth  is 
that  gain  tfieir  deep  tints  under 
that  communes  with  nature,  and 
loveliness  in  all  its  fiMrms.  And  i 
ly  not  ineurlotts  as  to  the  eonean 
ferent  to  foreign  lettors  t  Must 
the  language  and  eooeomt  of  bn 
ten  to  &e  language  of  poetic  hu 
forever  and  unceasingly  be  deal 
gressional  rivalries  ?  Is  fliere,  1 
tnd  rebukes  of  partisans,  and  tin 
IJN'  office,  no  happy  niomont  oi  lifii 
log  may  raise  her  head  fBariosi 
the  pursuits  of  contemplative  lift 
expression  of  general  app^dbatioi 
ceUence  by  the  benignity  of  ^« 
cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  hare  i 
we  already  have  the  promise  of 
As  the  literary  character  of  tfio 
should  resemble  our  political  Inol 
wolcome  excellence  from  oveiy 
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a  aublime  and  univenal  Morali$t. — Spakki.* 

feet  b  fo  infisrnifieftnt)  do  event  so  trivl*!,  as  dot 
Nrlth  It  m  roonJ  and  religtotja  In  flue  nee.  Tho  trees 
ig  out  of  the  earth  are  morel  iAt4.     They  Br«  em- 

the  life  of  man.  They  grow  up  they  put  on 
lents  of  fresh aess  iod  beauty.     Yet  the^ie  contitiut] 

time  ;  decay  Bclxes  upan  the  root  and  the  trunk, 
r  gndtjaMj  ^  back  to  their  original  elements. 
■»m9  that  open  to  the  H5ing  snn,  but  are  closed 

never  to  open  J  gain,  are  monLllstB.  The  seasons 
KbU,  teaching  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  manifesting 
[ers  of  the  Creator,  and  calling  on  man  to  reflt]c| 
ndiUon  and  destiny.  Hiatfii-y  is  a  pet-petuai  mof- 
*lo8iDg  Ihe  BQtuJs  of  past  ages,  show  Lag  the  im- 
of  pride  and  greatncsi,  the  weakness  of  hunt  an 
le  foMy  of  htijiian  wbdom.  The  diiily  occurrcn- 
dety  are  moralists.     The  success  or  failure  of  en- 

the  prosperity  of  the  bad,  the  adversity  of  the 
»  disappointed  hopes  of  the  san^ine  and  active, 
r!ngA  of  the  virtuous^  the  caprice  *  of  forlnnp  in 
pfdltion  of  lifcp  mil  these  are  fraught  with  moral  in- 
1,  aDfj,  if  properly  applied,  will  fix  the  power  of 
ji  the  heart. 

ere  is  a  greater  moralist  still ;  and  that  is,  Dcatr. 
I  teacher,  who  apealca  in  a  voice,  which  none  can 

who  comen  with  a  power,  which  itone  ean  redst, 
I  la^t  a^embled  in  this  place  as  the  humble  and 
OT^hippers  uf  God,  thjs  stern  messenger  thia  mys* 
|ent  of  Omntpotence,  ha.^  come  amonj^  ou  num- 
l  taid  his  withering  hand  on  one,  whom  we  have 
§ht  to  honour  and  respect^  wh^ise  fame  was  a  nap 
ast,  whose  genius  was  a  britllant  ^park  from  Ihe 
fire,  whose  attainments  were  equalled  only  by  th« 
his  intellect,  the  profoundness  of  his  judgment, 
erance  of  his  fancy,  the  magii^  of  his  eloqui^nee. 


a  Sennon  on  the  danth  of  Uh  Ron.  WUIbun  Vijtekaty, 
imnh  3d,  1899,  to  the  hall  of  the  huiiss  iif /vtnvwnMHru  In 
-Ed. 
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It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  ask  your  attentkm  to  aaf 
picture  drawn  in  the  studied  phrase  of  eulogy.  1  tim  not 
to  describe  the  commanding  powers  and  the  eminent  qual- 
ities, which  conducted  the  deceased  to  the  superiority  be 
held,  and  which  were  at  once  the  admiratioa  aiid  the  pride 
of  his  countrymen.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyse  bis  capa- 
cious mind,  nor  to  set  forth  the  richness  and  Tariety  of  its 
treasures.     The  trophios  of  his  genius  are  a  tuficient  tea-  , 

tiinony  of  these,  and  constitute  a  monument  to  hit  memo-  | 

ry,  which  will  stand  firm  and  conspicuous  amidst  the  fadid 
recollections  of  future  ages.     The  present  is  not  the  time         j 
to  recount  the  sources  cr  the  memorials  of  his  greatness  >| 

He  is  gone.  The  noblest  of  Heaven's  gifts  could  not  '; 
shield  even  him  from  the  arrows  of  the  destroyer.  And 
this  behest  of  the  Most  High  is  a  warning  summons  to  us 
all.  When  Death  cdines  into  our  doors,  we  ought  to  feel 
that  he  is  near.  When  his  irreversible  sentence  falls  oa 
the  great  and  the  renowned,  when  he  severs  the  strongest 
bonds,  which  can  bind  mortals  to  earth,  we  ought  to  feel 
that  our  hold  on  life  is  slight,  that  the  thread  of  ezlstenoo 
is  slender,  tliat  we  walk  amidst  perils,  where  the  next  wave 
in  the  agitated  sea  of  life  may  baiSe  all  our  struggles,  and 
carry  us  back  into  the  dark  bosom  of  the  deep. 

When  we  look  at  the  monuments  of  human  greatness, 
and  the  powers  of  human  intellect,  all  that  genius  has  in- 
vented, or  skill  executed,  or  wisdom  matured,  or  industry 
achieved,  or  labour  accomplished ;  when  we  trace  these 
through  the  successive  gp^ations  of  human  advancement, 
what  are  they  ?  On  these  are  founded  the  pride,  glory, 
dignity  of  man.  And  what  are  they  ?  Compared  with 
the  most  insignificant  work  of  God,  they  are  nothing,  leas 
than  nothing.  The  mightiest  works  of  man  are  daily  and 
hourly  becoming  extinct.  The  boasted  theories  of  reli- 
gion, morals,  government,  which  took  the  wisdom,  the  in-  / 
genuity  of  ages  to  invent,  have  been  proved  to  be  shad-  j 
owy  theories  only.  Genius  has  wasted  itself  in  vain ;  the  J 
visions  it  has  raised  have  vanished  at  the  touch  of  truth.  j ' 
Nothing  is  led  but  the  melancholy  certainty,  that  all  things 
human  are  imperfect,  and  must  fall  and  decay.  And  man 
Mroself,  whose  works  are  so  fragile,  where  is  be  ?    The 
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history  of  his  works  is  the  history  of  himseiC     He  existed ; 
he  is  gooe. 

The  nature  of  human  life  cannot  be  more  forcibly  de« 
•eribed  than  in  the  bctaotifnl  language  of  eastern  poetry, 
which  immediately  precedes  the  text :  '*  Man,ihat  is  born 
of  woman,  is  of  few  days,  and  full  ci  trouble.  He  cometh 
Cwlfa  filie  a  flower,  and  Is  cut  down ;  he  fleeth  as  a  shadow, 
and  eoDtinueth  not  There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  rut 
down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch 
thereof  will  not  cease.  Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old 
hi  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground  ;  yet, 
through  the  scent  of  water,  it  will  bud  and  bring  forth 
boug^  like  a  plant.  But  man  wasteth  away  ;  yea,  man 
gireth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?**  Such  are  the  strik- 
hig  emUems  of  human  life  ;  such  is  the  end  of  all  that  is 
aortal  in  man.  And  what  a  question  is  here  for  us  to 
reflect  upon !  '*  Man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where 
tsJUr 

Tea,  when  we  see  the  flower  of  life  fade  on  its  stalk, 
and  an  its  comeliness  depart,  and  all  its  freshness  wither ; 
when  we  see  the  bright  eye  grow  dim,  and  the  rose  on  the  ' 
cheek  lose  its  hue  ;  when  we  hear  the  voice  faltering  its  , 
last  accents,  and  see  the  energies  of  nature  paralyzed ; 
when  we  perceive  the  beams  of  intelligence  grow  feinter 
and  fidnter  on  the  countenance,  and  the  last  gleam  of  life 
extinguished ;  when  we  deposit  all  that  is  mortal  of  a  fel- 
low-being in  the  dark,  cold  chamber  of  tiie  grave,  and  drop 
a  pitying  tear  at  a  spectacle  so  humiliating,  so  mournful ; 
then  let  us  put  the  solemn  question  to  our  muIs,  Where  if 
he  ?  Hb  body  is  concealed  in  the  earth  ;  but  where  is 
the  spMt  ?  Where  b  the  intellect  that  could  look  through 
the  works  of  God,  and  catch  inspiration  from  the  Divinity 
which  animates  and  pervades  the  whole  ?  Where  are  the 
powers  that  could  command,  the  attractions  that  could 
charm  ?  where  the  boast  of  humanity,  wisdom,  learning, 
wit,  eloquence,  the  pride  of  skill,  the  mystery  of  art,  the 
creations  of  fancy,  the  brilliancy  of  thought  ?  where  the 
virtues  that  could  win,  and  the  gentleness  that  could  soothe  ? 
where  the  mildness  of  temper,  the  generous  affections,  the 
benevolent  feelings,  all  that  b  great  and  good,  all  that  is 
■oUe*  and  lovely,  and  pure,  in  the  human  charicter^— 
24  • 
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that  it  wts  a  human  voice.  He  had  a  sense  of  weariaooi** 
ness  from  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  but  in  all  things 
else  the  day  passed  as  a  melancholy  dream. 

Almost  the  first  words  Arthur  spoke  were  those  I  have 
mentioned.  As  he  looked  out  upon  the  setting  sun,  he 
shuddered  through  his  whole  frame,  and  then  became  sick 
and  pale.  He  thought  he  knew  the  hill  near  him  ;  aid,  as 
they  wound  round  it,  some  peculiar  old  trees  appeared,  and 
he  was  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  midst  of  the  scenery  near 
his  home.  The  river  before  him,  reflecting  the  rich  even- 
ing sky,  looked  as  if  poured  out  from  a  molten  mine.  The 
birds,  gathering  in,  were  shooting  across  each  other,  burst- 
ing into  short,  gay  notes,  or  singing  their  evening  songs  in 
the  trees.  It  was  a  bitter  thing  to  find  all  so  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  so  near  hb  own  home  too.  His  horses'  boob 
struck  upon  the  old  wooden  bridge.  The  sound  went  t« 
his  heart.  It  was  here  his  mother  took  her  last  leave  of 
him,  and  blessed  him. 

As  he  passed  through  the  village,  there  was  a  feeling  J 
strangeness,  that  every  thing  should  be  just  as  it  was  when 
he  left  it.  There  was  an  undefined  thought  floating  in  hii 
mind,  that  his  mother's  state  should  produce  a  visible  changt 
in  all  that  he  had  been  familiar  with.  But  thejboyi  were  at 
their  noisy  games  in  the  street,  the  labourers  returning, 
talking  together,  from  their  work,  and  the  old  men  sittiag 
quietly  at  their  doors.  He  concealed  himself  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  bade  Thomas  hasten  on. 

As  they  drew  near  the  house,  the  night  was  shutting  in 
about  it,  and  there  was  a  melancholy  gusty  sound  hi  the 
trees.  Arthur  felt  as  if  approaching  his  mother's  tomb 
He  entered  the  parlour.  All  was  as  gloomy  and  still  as  a 
deserted  house.  Presently  he  heard  a  slow,  castkras  step, 
over  head.  It  was  in  his  mother's  chamber.  Hb  suter 
had  seen  him  from  the  window.  She  hurried  down,  and 
threw  her  arms  about  her  brother's  neck,  without  uttering 
a  word.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  asked,  *'  Is  she 
alive  ?" — he  could  not  say,  my  mother.  "  She  is  sleep- 
ing," answered  his  sister,  "  and  must  not  know  to-night 
that  you  are  here  ;  she  is  too  weak  to  bear  it  now."  "  1 
will  go  look  at  her  then,  while  she  sleeps,"  said  he,  draw 
Ing  his  handkerchief  from  his  face.     His  sistwr's  sympathy 
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oaa  iiuid«  him  ihed  the  first  tears  which  had  fallen  fima 
kim  that  day,  aod  he  was  more  composed. 

He  entered  the  chamber  with  a  deep  and  still  awe  upon 
him ;  and,  as  he  drew  near  his  mother's  bed-side,  and  look- 
ed on  her  pale,  placid,  and  motionless  face,  he  scarcely 
dared  breathe,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  secret  common- 
ioQ  that  the  soul  wae  holding  with  the  world  Into  which  it 
was  about  to,  enter.  The  loss  that  he  was  about  suffering, 
and  his  heavy  grief,  were  all  forgotten  in  the  feeling  of  a 
holy  inspiration,  and  he  was,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  in- 
visible spirits,  ascending  and  descending.  His  mother's 
lips  moved  slightly  as  she  uttered  an  indistinct  sound.  He 
drew  back,  and  hb  sister  went  near  to  her,  and  she  spoke 
it  was  the  same  gentle  voice  which  he  had  known  and 
felt  irom  his  childhood.  The  exaltation  of  his  soul  left 
him — he  sunk  down — and  his  misery  went  over  him  like 
a  flood. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  his  mother  became  composed 
enough  to  see  him,  Arthur  went  into  her  chamber.  She 
stretched  out  her  feeble  hand,  and  turned  towards  him,  with 
a  loc»k  that  blessed  him.  It  was  the  short  struggle  of  a 
meek  spirit  She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  the 
tears  trickled  down  between  her  pale,  thin  fingers*  As  adtm 
AA  she  became  tranquil,  she  spoke  of  the  gratitude  she  felt 
at  being  spared  to  see  him  before  she  died. 

**  My  dear  mother,"  said  Arthur — ^but  he  could  not  gtf 
on.  His  voice  was  choked,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
the  agony  of  his  soul  was  visible  in  his  face.  "  Do  not  be 
so  afflicted,  Arthur,  at  tbn  loss  ol  me.  We  are  not  to  part 
for  ever.  Remember,  too,  how  comfortable  and  happy  you 
bate  made  my  days  Heaven,  I  know,  will  bless  so  good 
a  son  as  you  have  been  to  me.  You  will  have  that  conso- 
latior.,  my  son,  which  visits  but  a  few — you  will  be  able  to 
look  back  upon  your  past  conduct  to  me,  not  without  pain 
only,  but  with  a  holy  joy.  And  think  hereafter  of  the  peace 
df  mind  you  give  me,  now  that  I  am  about  to  die,  in  the 
thought  that  I  am  leaving  your  sister  to  your  love  and  care. 
So  long  as  you  live,  she  will  find  you  a  father  and  brother 
to  her."  She  paused  for  a  moment.  **  I  have  always  felt 
that  I  could  meet  death  with  composure ;  but  I  did  not 
r,*'  she  said,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  her  lips  quivering 
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-•ff  I  did  not  know  how  hard  t  thing  it  would  Iw  to  wvi 
my  children,  till  now  that  the  hour  has  come." 

After  a  little  while,  the  spoke  of  his  father,  and  said,  8h« 
had  lived  with  the  helief  tiiat  lie  was  mindful  of  her,  and 
with  the  conviction,  which  grew  stronger  as  death  approach- 
ed, that  she  should  meet  him  in  another  world.  She  said 
but  little  more,  as  she  grew  weaker  and  weaker  erery  hour. 
Arthur  sat  by  in  silence,  holding  her  hand  H^  saw  that  she 
was  sensible  he  was  watching  her  countenance,  fiir  every 
now  and  then  she  opened  her  dull  eye,  and  looked  toward 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  smile. 

The  day  wore  slowly  away.  The  sun  went  down,  and 
the  melancholy  and  still  twilight  came  on.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  the  ticking  of  the  watch,  telling  him  with  a  re- 
sistless power,  that  the  hour  was  drawing  nigh.  He  gasp- 
ed, as  if  under  some  invisible,  gigantic  gnap,  which  it  was 
not  for  human  strength  to  struggle  against 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and,  by  the  pale  light  of  the  night* 
lamp  in  the  chimney  comer,  tht  furniture  in  the  room  threw 
huge  and  uncouth  figures  over  the  walls.  All  was  unsub- 
stantial and  visionary,  and  the  shadowy  ministers  of  death 
appeared  gathering  round,  waiting  the  duty  of  the  hour 
appointed  them.  Arthur  shuddered  for  a  moment  with 
superstitious  awe ;  but  the  solemn  elevation  which  a  good 
man  (eeU  at  the  sight  of  the  dying,  took  possession  of  him, 
and  he  became  calm  again. 

The  approach  of  death  has  so  much  which  is  exalting* 
that  our  grief  is,  for  the  time,  fiirgotten.  And  could  one, 
who  had  seen  Arthur  a  few  hom  before,  now  have  looked 
upon  the  grave  and  grand  repose  of  hb  countenance,  he 
would  hardly  have  known  him. 

The  livid  hue  of  death  was  fast  spreading  over  hb  moth- 
er's face.  He  stooped  forward  to  catch  the  sound  of  her 
breathing.  It  grew  quick  and  faint — **  My  mother  !**— - 
She  opened  her  eyes,  for  the  last  time,  upon  him — a  faint 
flush  passed  over  her  cheek — ^there  was  the  serenity  of 
an  angel  in  her  look — ^her  hand  Just  pressed  his.  It  wis 
all  over. 

His  spirit  had  endured  to  its  utmost  It  sunk  down  from 
Its  unearthly  heif^ht ;  and,  witl^  his  face  upon  his  mother's 
pillow,  he  wept  like  a  child.    He  arose  with  a.  violent  eflbrt, 
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•Hd,  itepphni*  Into  the  adjoining  chamber,  spoke  to  hla  i 
^  It  is  put,'^  .laid  he.     •<  Is  my  sisUr  asleep  ?— Well,  then, 
let  her  have  rtst ;  she  needs  it*'     He  then  went  to  his 
own  dumber,  and  shut  himself  in. 

It  is  a  aierciful  thing  that  the  intense  suffering  of  send- 
tire  minds  makes  to  itself  a  relief.  Violent  grief  brings 
on  a  torpor,  and  an  iodbtinctness,  and  dimness,  as  from 
k»g  .watching.  It  b  not  till  the  violence  of  afllictton  has 
subsided,  and  gentle  and  soothing  thoughts  can  find  room 
to  mix  with  our  sorrow,  and  holy  consolatftms  can  minister 
to  us,  that  we  are  able  to  know  fully  our  loss,  and  see  clear- 
ly what  has  been  torn  away  from  our  affections.  It  was 
so  with  Arthur.  Unconnected  and  strange  thoughts,'with 
melancholy,  but  half-formed  images,  were  floating  in  his 
mind,  and  now  and  then  a  gleam  of  light  would  pass 
through  it,  as  if  lie  had  been  in  a  troubled  trance,  and  all 
was  right  again.  His  worn  and  tired  feelings  at  last  found 
*  rest  in  sleep. 

It  is  an  impression,  which  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  if 
we  would,  when  sitting  by  the  body  of  a  friend,  that  he  has 
still  a  consciousness  of  our  presence ,  that,  though  the  com- 
ttOD  concerns  of  the  world  have  no  more  to  do  with  him, 
he  has  still  a  love  and  care  of  us.  The  face  which  we  had 
oo  UHig  been  familiar  with,  when  it  was  all  life  and  motion, 
seems  only  in  a  state  of  rest.  We  know  not  how  to  make 
It  real  to  ourselves,  that  the  body  before  us  is  not  a  living 
thing. 

Arthur  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  as  he  sat  alone  in 
Ae  room  by  his  mother,  Ae  day  after  her  death.  It  was 
•s  if  her  soul  had  been  in  paradise,  and  was  now  holding 
communion  with  pure  spirits  there,  though  it  still  abode  in  * 
the  body  tiiat  lay  before  him.  He  felt  as  if  sanctified  by 
the  presence  of  one  to  whom  flie  other  world  had  been 
laid  open — as  if  under  the  knre  and  protectioB  of  one  male 
holy.  The  religious  reflections  that  his  mother  had  early 
taught  him,  gave  him  strength ;  a  spiritual  composure  stole 
ever  him,  ai^  he  found  himself  prepared  to  perform  thto 
last  offices  to  the  dead. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  see  our  fHends  die,  and  part  with 
thea  for  the  remainder  of  our  days ;  to  reflect  that  we 
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dull  hear  dieir  Toket  no  mora,  and  tbtt  tlMj  will  •««« 
look  oa  us  again ;  to  lee  chat  tnrniog  to  oomiyliMi,  which 
wai  but  Jnat  now  aliTo,  and  eloquent,  and  boautifal  'Vlili 
all  the  aemationi  of  the  aonl  ?  Are  our  aeirowi  m  mtmi 
and  peculiar  ae  la  nake  the  world  ae  Taaitf  la  «a,  md  Hkm 
■Ban  of  it  aa  alrangera  ?  and  ahaU  we  not  ba  laft  Ir  «nr  a^ 
illcClooa  lor  a  few  hours  ?  Muatwebabro«|^t9«ta* 
a  time  lo  the  cooeemed  or  careleae  gaie  of  thoaa  if ' 
not,  or  ba  made  to  bear  the  formal  proflan  of 
from  ae<|uaintancea  who  will  go  away  and  foffat  it  all  f 
ShaU  we  not  be  auflered.  a  little  while,  a  holy  and  healing 
communion  with  the  dead  /  Muat  the  Undrad  "~ 
and  gloom  of  our  dwelling  be  changed  for  dm 
of  the  pall»  the  talk  of  the  paaiera-by,  and  Iha 
piercing  light  of  the  common  sun  ?  Must  the 
of  the  worid  wait  on  us  even  to  the  open  gnnraa  of  mr 
friends? 

When  the  ffour  came,  Arthur  rooe  with  a  firm  olap  aat 
fixed  eye,  though  his  whole  (ace  was  tremulooa  wMh  thn 
struggle  within  him.    He  went  to  his  sistar,  and  took  her 
arm  within  his.    The  bell  struck.     Its  heavy,  undulaHnf 
sound  rolled  forward  like  a  sea.     He  fek  a  vkdent  beating 
through  his  whole  frame,  which  shook  him  that  he  reeled 
It  was  but  a  momentary  weakness.     He  nmved  on,  passing 
thoae  who  surrounded  him,  as  if  they  had  been  shadows 
While  he  followed  the  slow  hearse,  ^ero  was  a  vacancy  ia 
his  eye,  as  it  rested  on  the  coffin,  which  showed  him  hardly 
conscious  of  what  was  beforo  him.     His  spirit  waa  with  hit 
mother's.    As  he  reached  the  flpra,  he  ahrunk  back,  aai 
turned  deadly  pale  ;  but,  sinking  his  head  upon  Ua  hraait, 
and  drawing  his  hat  over  his  foce,  he  alaod  moClonlaaa  aa  a 
statue  till  the  service  was  over. 

He  had  gone  through  all  that  the  forma  of  oodelyraqulp* 
ed  of  him.  For,  as  pahiful  aa  the  efibrt  waa,  and  aa  llltia 
suited  as  such  forms  were  to  his  own  thoughts  upon  tiw  sub- 
ject, yet  he  could  not  do  any  thing  that  might  appear  la  the 
world  like  a  want  of  reverence  and  respect  for  his  mother. 
The  scene  was  ended,  and  the  inward  struggle  ovor ;  and 
now  that  he  was  left  to  himself,  dm  greatnam  of  his  km 
I  up  fun  and  distinctiy  before  hiaa. 
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od  chilly  evening  wbeo  he  retuniM! 
atered  the  house  from  which  his  mothe;* 
•  sense  of  dreary  emptiness  oppresk«d 
•bode  bed  been  deserted  by  every  liv- 
ked  into  his  mother's  chamber.  The 
I  the  chsir  in  wliich  she  used  t#  sit, 
)ft  in  ttie  room.  As  he  threw  himself 
r,  he  gftMUMd  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
r  ibrlonmess  cameinrer  him,  which  wu 
>y  tears.  She,  whom  he  had  watched 
«ar,  and  whom  he  had  talked  to  as  she 
Bath,  as  if  she  eould  hear  and  answtfr 

him.  Nothing  was  left  for  the  senses 
and  time  had  not  yet  taught  him  to 
I  a  spirit  But  time  and  holy  endeav- 
msolation ;  and  the  little  of  life  that  a 

him,  was  past  by  him,  when  akme,  is 
Ity ;  and  amongst  his  friends  he  appe'ar- 
eheerfulness,  which,  before  his  mother's 
tft  of  hb  nature^ 


.  Literature  in  America. — ^Am kkicaw 
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our  nation  in  literature  is  not  sufficient* 
nblic  refuses  its  attention  to  works  writ* 
lisphere,  and  a  difierent  state  of  society. 
It  is  not  wise. 

sceiving  enjoyment  from  a  variety  of 
tage  of  high  value.  It  is  well  to  ro- 
biUon  of  genius.  What  should  we  think 
>t  only  clings  to  the  pleasures  rendered 
lenies  that  there  are  others  to  be  set  in 
sm  ?  And  yet  we  hear  hasty  Judgments 
irhole  cjawes  of  writers.  Every  man 
ht  to  choose  his  own  guides  to  the  sum* 
lut  we  question  the  soundness  of  thoM 
«  are  more  ways  than  one.     Such  at 
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AplDion  could  be  eiplained,  oaly  as  the  resnlt  of  mflH- 
tol  imbecility»  of  a  narrowness  that  lubmits  to  tho 
shackles  of  prejudice.  Bora  and  bred  in  a  temperate 
tone,  we  all  aidmire  the  loveliness  of  our  landscape,  where 
the  graceful  foliage  of  our  trees  Is  mingled  with  Uie  rich 
verdure  of  our  meadows,  and  the  abundance  of  oar  har- 
vests. But  shall  we  have  no  eye  for  other  charms  ?  Shall  n 
Swiss  scene,  where  the  glaciers  enter  the  fertile  valley,  and 
winter  and  summer  are  seen  side  by  side,  have  no  power  to 
please  us  ?  or  a  scene  beneath  a  southern  sky,  where  tho 
palm  trees  lift  thehr  heads  in  slender  magnificeneo,  the  fbr^ 
ests  are  alive  with  birds,  and  glitter  with  the  splendour  of 
variegated  plumage,  and  earth  Is  gay  with  all  the  cdhrara 
that  gain  their  deep  tints  under  a  tropic  sun  ?  Tho  eye, 
that  communes  with  nature,  and  understands  it,  discerni 
loveliness  in  all  its  forms.  And  shall  we,  who  are  certain- 
ly not  incurious  as  to  the  concerns  of  this  world,  be  indif- 
ferent to  foreign  letters  ?  Must  we  be  so  engroeoed  with 
the  language  and  concerns  of  business,  that  we  cannot  lis- 
ten to  the  language  of  poetic  inspiration  ?  And  most  wo 
forever  and  unceasingly  be  deafened  by  the  din  of  eon- 
gressional  rivalries  ?  Is  there,  between  the  acclamations 
and  rebukes  of  partisans,  and  the  hot  warfare '  of  canvass 
for  office,  no  happy  moment  of  tranquillity,  in  which  Leara- 
ing  may  raise  her  head  fearlessly,  and  be  respected,  and 
the  pursuits  of  contemplative  life  be  cheered  by  the  free 
expression  of  general  approbation,  and  quickened  into  ex 
cellence  by  the  benignity  of  an  attentive  nation  ?  We 
cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  have  a  national  literature ;  bat 
we  already  have  the  promise  of  one,  and  the  first  fraiti 
As  the  literary  character  of  the  country  is  developed,  it 
should  resemble  our  political  institutions  in  UberalKy,  an! 
welcome  excellence  from  every  quarter  of  the  world. 


. 


\ 
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Uh  a  mblimu  and  univenal  Moralitt, — Spakks.* 

» djeet  If  80  in^gnideAnti  do  event  m  trivltl,  as  not 
17  with  it  •  moriJ  and  religious  inflaeoce.  Tlie  trees 
liring  oat  of  the  earth  are  moralists.  They  are  em- 
I  of  the  Hfe  of  man.  They  grow  up ;  they  put  on 
■rments  of  freshness  and  beauty.  Tet  these  continue 
w  a  time ;  decay  seizes  upon  Uie  root  and  the  trunk, 
liey  gradually  go  back  to  their  original  elements, 
iluesoms  that  open  to  the  rising  sun,  but  are  closed 
|ht  nerer  to  open  again,  are  moralists.  The  seasons 
Mralists,  teaching  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  manifesting 
renders  of  the  Creator,  and  calling  on  man  to  reflect 
I  eondition  and  destiny.  History  is  a  perpetual  moF- 
disclosing  the  annals  of  past  ages,  showing  the  im- 
ey  of  pride  and  greatness,  the  weakness  of  human 
Ty  die  fidly  of  human  wisdom.  The  daily  occurrcn- 
I  society  are  moralists.  The  success  or  failure  of  en- 
se,  the  prosperity  of  the  bad,  the  adversity  of  the 
the  disappointed  hopes  of  the  sanguine  and  active, 
ifTerlngs  of  the  virtuous,  the  caprices  of  fortune  in 
'  condition  of  life,  all  these  are  fraught  with  moral  in- 
lons,  and,  if  properly  applied,  will  fix  the  power  of 
im  in  the  heart. 

t  there  Is  a  greater  moralist  still ;  and  that  is,  Dcath. 
Is  a  teacher,  who  speaks  in  a  voice,  which  none  can 
ke ;  who  comes  with  a  power,  wliich  none  can  resist, 
we  last  assembled  in  this  place  as  the  humble  and 
1  worahippera  of  God,  this  stem  messenger,  this  mys* 
IS  agent  of  Omnipotence,  has  come  among  our  num- 
■nd  laid  his  withering  hand  on  one,  whom  we  have 
taught  (0  honour  and  respect,  whose  fame  was  a  na- 
boast,  whose  genius  was  a  brilliant  spark  from  the 
Bfti  fire,  whose  attainments  were  equalled  only  by  the 
of  his  intellect,  the  profoundness  of  his  judgment, 
raberance  of  his  fancy,  the  magic  of  his  eloquence. 


WB  a  Sennon  00  the  death  of  the  Hon.  WUlkain  Pbickney, 
ed  Mardi  3d,  18S9,  in  the  hall  nf  the  hoiiM  of  jepfeeeatadvee  In 
M.— Eo. 


i 


It  is  not  my  preteot  purpofe  to  mA  your  ■ttimtUn  to  m$ 
picture  drswn  in  tlM  ftaulied  phraie  of  eulogy.  1  wim  mtH 
to  describe  the  omiBieiiding  powers  aad  tiie  emtaert  fual- 
ities,  which  eouducted  the  diceewd  to  the  raperiorili^  he 
held,  tDdjtfvhieh  were  ■!  enee  the  edmireHpn  aai  the  frtto 
of  his  coantryBoii.  Ishellaot  ettompt  to  enalyaehlieife- 
eious  mind,  nor  to  set  ferth  the  rlehnees  end  irwMy  ef  Hi 
treasures.  The  trophies  el  hie  genius  ere  e  wiflcfat  tee- 
timony  ef  these,  and  orinttitnto  a  monnmeni  to  hie  smm* 
ry,  which  will  stand  firm  and  eonspicoous  amidit  the  tiUd 
recollections  of  future  agee.  The  present  Is  nel  the  tiose 
to  recount  the  soureee  cr  the  omnorials  of  hie  greatness 
He  is  gone.  The  iwbleet  ef  Hmtou's  gifts  coaM  net 
shield  even  him  from  the  arrows  ef  the  destroyer.  And 
this  behest  of  the  Moot  High  Is  a  warning  soauMna  to  ua 
all.  When  Death  cdlhee  into  ottr  doors,  we  ought  to  CmI 
that  be  is  near.     When  his  Irreveraible  sentence  fidla  m 


the  great  and  the  renowned,  when  he  severs  On  sMengest 
bonds,  which  can  hind  mortab  to  earth,  we  on|^  to  feel 
that,  our  hold  on  Ufe  la  sUght,  that  the  tiiread  of  exlitonea 
is  slender,  that  we  walk  amidst  perils^  where  the  next  wave 
in  the  agitated  sea  of  life  may  baflle  all  our  atnigglea»  and 
carry  us  back  into  the  dark  bosom  ef  tiie  deep. 

When  we  look  at  the  monuments  ef  hnman  graitujii 
and  tbe  powers  of  human  intolleet,  all  that  genius  haa  b- 
▼ented,  or  skill  executed,  or  wisdom  maturad.  er  Indnaliji 
achieved,  or  labour  accomplished;  when  we  trace  fhass 
through  the  successive  gradations  of  human  advancement, 
what  are  they  ?  On  these  are  lounded  the  pride,  glory, 
dignity  of  man.  And  what  are  they  ?  Compered  wHk 
the  most  insignificant  work  of  God,  they  are  nothing  loss 
than  nothing.  The  mightiest  works  ef  man  are  dauj  ind 
hourly  becoming  extinct.  The  boasted  theoriee  ef  leK- 
gioo,  morals,  government,  which  took  the  wisdom,  Ae  In- 
genuity of  ages  to  invent,  have  been  proved  to  be  shad- 
owy theories  only.  Genius  has  wasted  Itoelf  In  vain ;  the 
visions  it  has  raised  have  vanished  at  tiie  touch  ef  tmtk  ' 
Nothing  is  left  but  the  melancholy  certafaity,  that  all  ttlnga 
human  are  imperfect,  and  must  fell  and  decay.  And  man 
himself,  whose  works  are  so  fragile,  where  Is  be  (j^JDm 
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hittory  of  hU  works  is  the  history  of  himself.     He  existed ; 
he  is  gone. 

The  nature  of  hunmn  life  cannot  be  more  forcibly  de- 
seribed  than  in  the  beautifal  language  of  eastern  poetry, 
which  immediately  precedes  the  text :  '*  Man,.ifaat  is  born 
of  woman,  is  of  few  days,  and  full  cf  trouble.  He  cometh 
forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down ;  he  fleeth  as  a  shadow, 
and  continueth  not  There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  rut 
down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch 
thereof  will  not  cease,  l^ough  the  root  thereof  wax  old 
in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground  ;  yet, 
through  the  scent  of  water,  it  will  bud  and  bring  forth 
boughs  like  a  plant  But  man  waateth  away  ;  yea,  man 
giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?"  Such  are  the  strik- 
faig  emblems  of  human  life ;  such  is  the  end  of  all  that  is 
aortal  In  man.  And  what  a  question  is  here  for  us  to 
reflect  upon !  *'  Man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  ami  where 
ithe?** 

Yes,  when  we  see  the  flower  of  life  fade  on  its  stalk, 
and  an  its  comeliness  depart,  and  all  its  freshness  wither ; 
when  we  see  the  bright  eye  grow  dim,  and  the  rose  on  the  ' 
cheek  lose  its  hue  ;  when  we  hear  the  voice  faltering  its 
last  accents,  and  see  the  energies  of  nature  paralyzed ; 
when  we  perceive  the  beams  of  intelligence  grow  fainter 
and  folnter  on  the  countenance,  and  the  last  gleam  of  life 
extinguished ;  when  we  deposit  all  that  is  mortal  of  a  fel- 
tow-being  in  the  dark,  cold  chamber  of  the  grave,  and  drop 
a  pitjring  tear  at  a  spectacle  so  humiliating,  so  mournful ; 
then  let  us  put  the  solemn  question  to  our  souls.  Where  it 
he  ?  His  lK>dy  b  concealed  in  the  earth  ;  but  where  is 
the  spirit  ?  Where  is  the  intellect  that  could  look  through 
(he  works  of  God,  and  catch  inspiration  from  the  Divinity 
which  animates  and  pervades  the  whole  ?  Where  are  the 
powers  that  could  command,  the  attractions  that  could 
cbarm  ?  where  the  boast  of  humanity,  wisdom,  learning, 
wit,  eloquence,  the  pride  of  skill,  the  mystery  of  art,  the 
creations  of  fancy,  the  brilliancy  of  thought  ?  where  the 
virtues  that  could  win,  and  the  gentleness  that  could  soothe  ? 
where  the  mildness  of  temper,  the  generous  affections,  the 
benev<dent  feelings,  all  that  is  great  and  good,  all  that  is 
loble,  and  lovely,  and  pure,  in  the  human  charicter<— 
24  • 
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where  are  they  ?    They  are  gone.     We  can  tee  nothing ; 
the  eye  of  faith  only  can  dimly  penetrate  the  region  to 
which  they  have  fled.     Lift  the  eye  of  faith ;  foliow  tho  | 

light  of  the  Gospel ;  and  let  yoor  delighted  vision  be  iosC 
in  the  gkntoi  of  the  immortal  world.  Behold,  there,  tlie 
spirits  oi  the  righteous  dead  rising  up  into  newness  of  life, 
gathering  brightness  and  strength,  unencunlbered  by  tlie 
weight  of  mortal  clay  and  mortal   sorrows,  enjoying  a  | 

happy  existence,  and  performing  the  holy  serrice  ojf  their 
Maker.  !, 

Let  our  reflections  on  death  have  a  weighty  and  Immedi-  .' 

ate  influence  on  our  minds  and  characters.     We  cannot  be  /( 

too  soon  nor  too  entirely  prepared  to  render  the  account,         .'/' 
which  we  must  all  render  to  our  Maker  and  Judge.     All         |' 
things  earthly  must  fail  us  ;  the  riches,  power,  possesstons         j 
and  gifts  of  the  world  will  vanish  from  our  sight ;  friends        .' 
and  relatives  will  be  left  behind ;  our  present  sapiMMt  will        ; 
be  taken  away ;  our  strength  will  become  weakness;  and 
the  earth  itself,  and  all  Its  pomps,  and  honours,  and  attrac-         >j 
tions  will  disappear.     Why  have  we  been  spared  even  tUl 
this  time  ?     We  know  not  why,  nor  yet  can  we  say  that  a         11 
-  moment  is  our  own.     The  summons  for  our  departure  may  v 

now  be  recorded  in  the  book  of  Heaven.    The  angel  may  V 

now  be  on  his  way  to  execute  his  solemn  commission.  . 

Death  may  already  have  marked  us  for  his  victims.     But,  I 

whether  sooner  or  later,  the  event  will  be  equally  awfiil, 
and  demand  the  same  preparation. 

One,  only,  will  then  be  our  rock  and  our  safety.  The 
kind  Parent,  who  has  upheld  as  all  our  days,  will  remain 
our  unfailing  support  With  him  is  no  change  ;  he  Is  un- 
moved from  age  to  age  ;  his  mercy,  as  well  as  his  being, 
endures  forever ;  and,  if  we  rely  on  him,  and  live  in  obe- 
dience to  his  laws,  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  our  eyes, 
and  all  sorrow  banished  from  our  hearts.  If  we  are  rebels 
to  his  cause,  slaves  to  vice,  and  followers  of  evil,  we  must 
expect  the  displeasure  of  a  holy  God,  the  just  punishment 
of  our  folly  and  wickedness ;  for  a  righteous  retribotioa 
will  be  awarded  to  the  evil  as  well  as  to  the  good. 

Let  it  be  the  highest,  dw  holiest,  the  unceasing  coneera 
of  each  one  of  us,  to  live  the  life,  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  die  the  death,  of  the  righteous ;  that,  whec  liey 
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who  eome  mfter  us  shall  ask.  Where  is  he  ?  uni.nmbered 
Toieea  shall  be  raised  to  testify,  that,  althou^  his  mortal 
reoBaios  are  mouldering  in  the  cold  earth,  his  memory  is 
embalmed  in  the  cherished  reeollectioBs  of  maay  a  friend 
who  knew  and  lored  him  ;  and  all  shall  say,  wWi  tokens 
•*  joy  and  confident  belief.  If  God  be  Jnst,  and  yitoty  be 
rewvded,  his  plire  spirit  is  now  at  rest  in  the  refions  of 
the  bleaaed. 


JBatiU  itf  Bunker  BiU. — Coopbr. 

Tbb  whole  scene  now  lay  before  them.  Neariy  In 
their  front  was  the  Tillage  of  Charlestown,  with  its  desert- 
ed streets,  and  siisnt  roofr,  looking  like  a  place  of  the  dead ; 
or,  if  the  signs  of  life  were  Tisible  Within  its  open  ayenues, 
*twaa  merely  some  figure  moving  swiftly  in  the  solltudot 
like  one  who  hastened  to  quit  the  devoted  spot  On  the 
opposite  point  of  the  south-eastern  face  of  the  peninsula, 
and  at  tfie  distance  ofNa  thousand  yards,  the  ground  was 
already  covered  by  masses  of  human  beings,  in  scarlet, 
with  their  arms  glittering  In  a  noon-day  sun.  Between  the 
two,  though  in  the  more  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  silent 
town,  the  rounded  ridge,  alreidy  described,  rose  abruptly 
from  a  flat  that  was  bounded  by  the  water,  until,  having 
attained  an  elevation  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  it  swelled 
gradoally  to  the  little  crest,  where  was  planted  the  hum- 
ble object  that  had  occasioned  all  this  commotion.  The 
meadows,  on  the  right,  were  still  peaceful  and  smiling,  as 
in  the  most  quiet  days  of  the  province,  though  the  excited 
fancy  of  Lionel  imagined  that  a  sullen  stillness  lingered 
about  tfie  neglected  kilns  In  their  front,  and  over  the  whole 
landscape,  that  was  in  gloomy  consonance  with  the  ap- 
proaching scene.  Far  on  the  left,  accpss  the  waters  of  the 
Charles,  ^e  American  camp  had  poured  forth  its  thousands 
to  the  hiRs ;  and  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  for 
many  miles  inland,  had  gathered  to  a  polut,  to  witness  a 
straggle  charged  with  the  fate  aC  their  nation.  Beacon 
Rin  rose  from  out  the  appalling  silence  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
loB,  nke  a  pyramid  of  living  fare^,  with  every  eye  fixed 
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•o  the  Ikttfi  point ;  tod  mea  hong  along  the  jardi  «f  Ikt 
■lL.|fpiog,  or  wero  mupeoded  oa  cornices,  ctipoiMp  uidile»> 
pies,  in  thoughtleat  lecarity,  while  OTery  oth^r  aeiiM  mm 
loftin  the  abiorhinglBtereft  of  the  right  The  TeMtk  eC 
war  had- hauled  deep  IiiId  the  rlTer8,or,  j 
thoae  narrow  arma  of  the  aea,  which  formed  the } 
and  sent  their  iron  miHOea  wUh  imweaiied  faidvatrj  i 
the  low  paaaage,  which  alone  opened  the  meana  of  c 
nication  between  the  self-deveted  yeomen  on  the 
their  distant  countrymen.  While  battalion  landed  after 
battalion  on  the  point,  cannon-balls  from  the  battery  of 
Copp*8,'and  the  Teasels  of  war,  were  glandng  op  dm  nat- 
ural glacis  that  surrounded  the  redoubt,  burying  themselTca^ 
in  its  earthen  parapet,  or  plunging  with  TJolenoe  into  ifanT 
deserted  sides  of  the  lofUer  h^f^i*  which  lay  a  few 
dred  yards  in  its  rear ;  and  the  black 
appeared  to  hover  above  the  spot,  ae  if  pausing  la  aeleel 
the  places  in  which  to  plant  their  deadly  cembustiblea. 

Notwithstanding  these  appalling  preparations,  i 
lets  Annoyances,  ^roughout  that  long  and  angioya 
ing,  the  stout  husbandmen  on  the  1^  had  never 
their  steady  effiwlB  to  maintain,  te  the  uttermost  citieinilj, 
the  post  they  had  so  daringly  assumed.  In  vain  the  Eig- 
lish  exhausted  every  means  to  disturb  dieir  stubborn  fmi; 
the  pick,  the  shovel  and  the  spade  eonthiued  la  perfaia 
their  offices,  and  mound  rose  slter  mound,  amidst  the  dia 
and  danger  of  the  cannonade,  ateadily,  and  aa  well  aa  If  the 
lanciful  conceits  of  Job  Pray  embraced  tfadr  real  et^ec^^ 
and  the  labourers  were  employed  la  the  peeeelul  pomaits 
of  their  ordinary  Uvea.  This  firmness,  however,  wae  Ml 
like  the  proud  front  which  high  training  can  Impart  la  ftt 
most  common  mind ;  for,  ignorant  of  die  glare  of  i 


show ;  in  the  simple  and  rude  vestments  of  their  caBmgi 
armed  with  such  weapons  aa  they  had  aelied  tnm  m 
hooks  above  their  own  mantels ;  and  without  even  a  ha^ 
ner  to  wave  its  cheering  folds  above  their  heads,  tfmy , 
stood,  sustained  only  by  the  rif^teousnew  of  their  CMmHk 
and  those  deep  moral  principles,  wUoh  they  had  reeetved 
from  their  fothers,  and  which  they  intended  this  day  dmuld 
show  were  to  be  transmitted  untarnished  to  their  chOdn^  ^ 
U  was  afterwards  known,  that  they  endured  their  lahanm 


TF^ 
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Old  Aeir  dtngen  even  in  want  of  that  sustenanca*  which 
it  10  eaaentiAl  to  iu|>port  animal  apirits  in  DHMnents  of  calm- 
MM  and  eaae ;  wliile  their  enemies,  on  the  point,  awaiting 
the  arriral  of  their  latest  hands,  were  securely  deToaring 
a  metlt  which,  to  hundreds  amongst  them,  proy»l  tohe  their 
lasL  The  &tal  instant  now  seemed  approaching.  A  gen- 
eral movement  was  seen  among  the  battalions  of  the  Brit- 
ish, who  began  to  spread  along  the  shore,  under  cover  ol 
the  brow  of  the  hill — the  lingering  boats  having  arrived 
with  the  rear  of  their  detachments — and  officers  hurried 
firom  regiment  to  regiment  with  the  final  mandates  of  their 
chief.  At  this  moment  a  body  of  Americans  appeared  on 
iie  crown  of  Bunker  Hill,  and,  descenJing  swiftly  by  the 
mad,  disappeared  in  the  meadows  to  the  left  of  their  own 
redoubt  This  band  was  followed  by  others,  who,  like 
tiiemeelves,  had  broken  throogh  the  dangers  of  the  nar- 
row pMs,  by  braving  the  fire  of  the  shipping,  and  who  also 
honied  to  join  their  comrades  on  the  low  land.  The  Brit- 
ish general  determined  at  once  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of 
further  re-enforcements,  and  gave  forth  the  long-expected 
order  to  prepare  for  the  attack. 

The  Americans  had  made  a  show,  in  the  course  of  that 
fearfal  morning,  of  returning  the  fire  of  their  enemies,  by 
throwing  a  few  shot  from  their  light  field-pieces,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  die  tremendous  caitnonade  which  they  sus- 
tained. But  as  the  moment  of  severest  trial  approached, 
the  same  awful  stillness,  which  had  settled  upon  the  de- 
serted streets  of  Charlestown,  hovered  around  the  redoubt 
On  the  meadows,  to  Its'left,  the  recently  arrived  bands  has- 
tily threw  the  rails  of  two  fences  into  one,  and,  covering 
the  whole  with  the  mown  grass  that  surrounded  them,  they 
posted  themselves  along  the  frail  defence,  which  answer- 
ed DO  better  purpose '  £an  to  conceal  their  weakness  from 
their  adversaries.  Behind  this  characteristic  rampart, 
several  bodies  of  husbandmen,  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  lay  on 
tfieir  arms,  in  sullen  expectation.  Their  line  extended 
from  the  shore  to  the  base  of  the  ridge,  where  it  termi- 
1  several  hundred  feet  behind  the  works ;  leaving  a 
\  opening.  In  a  diagonal  direction,  between  the  fence 
■a  earthen  1>reastwork,  which  ran  a  short  distance 
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4o«a  th«  dediTitgr  of  Um  kUl»  fra»  th«  1 

of  tb«  redoubt    A  fiiw  bundrad  janli  i 

rude  difpoddoo.  tbe  uOwd  craft  of  Boak 

cupied  and  undefended;  nod  the 

end  Myetlck»iweepiiv  aimmd  tie  1 

each  other  tele  blend  the  ■onadtefOeirtippliBf.'  ttvM 

•cioM  this  low  and  narmr  kthwu^  that  the  mal  CdgMei 

poured  a  uream  ef  fire»  that  never  eeaaed.  wnQe 

it  hovered  die  nuflMreoa  perdee  eC  the  f 

cans,'lbittatinf  ta  attempt  the  ( 


In  thia  manner  Ga|^  had,  hi  a  met 
ed  the  devoted  penfawihi  with  hm  nor 


men«  who  had  lo  daringly  _ 

muzxleaof  hie  cannon,  were  leftt  ae  alrea^j  itated,  i 

ported,  without  nouriihmeat,  and  with  i 

own  gunhooktt  ringly  to  maintain  the  honour  of  di^lr  no* 

tioo.     Inciudinf  men  ef  oH  afoa  and  wmditieni,  difrt 

might  liave  been  two  thowaand  of  tliem ;  b«t»  m  ftt  d^ 


advanced,  imall  bodiea  of  dieir  conntrymen.  taUag  t 

of  dieir  feelings,  and  animated  by  the  exam|^  of  Ot  di 


partimn  of  the  woods,  wlm  cromad  and  recmoMd  tlm  J 
.'oudiy  scoffing  at  tlm  danger,  broke  through  tlm  firaof  the 
shipping  in4ime  to  Join  ia  dm  elodng  and  bloody  bariaom 
of  the  hour. 

On  the  other  hand,  Howe  led  mora  than  aa  equal  nam- 
ber  of  the  chosen  troops  of  his  priaoe ;  and  aa  boata  .o«a- 
tinued  to  ply  between  the  two  penjaaulai  dmonghaat  te 
afternoon,  the  reladve  disparity  continoad  andiminlihad  to 
the  end  of  the  strug|^.  It  was  at  thia  point  la  oar  aarra- 
tive  that,  deeming  himself  sufliciendy  atrong  to  fecaa  the 
defences  of  his  despised  fees,  dm  arrangOBMato  immpdftle- 
ly  preparatory  to  such  aa  undertaking  were  amda  la  full 
view  of  the  oadted  spectatora.  Nolwidista»diBg  te  so 
curity  with  which  dm  English  general  maraholled  hia  war- 
riors, he  felt  that  the  approaching  conleet  would  ha  a  bat- 
tle of  no  common  incidents.  The  eyes  of  toaaof  i' 
were  fastened  on  his  movenmnti,  and  the  oecoai 
ed  the  richest  display  of  the  pageantry  of  war. 

The  trdops  formed  widi  beaudfol  accuracy,  i 
amns  moved  steadily  along  dm  shore,  and  took  thoir  i 
ad  stadons  under  cover  of  the  brow  of  thaemnmM^  TlMr 
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fvca  was  in  Mine  metiure  divided  ;  one  moiety  attempting 
11m  toilMMne  ascent  of  the  liill,  and  the  >ther  moving  along 
the  beach,  or  in  the  orchards  of  the  more  level  ground,  to- 
wards the  husbandmen  on  the  meadows.  The  latter  soon 
disappeared  behind  some  fruit-trees  and  the  brick-kilns  just 
mentioned.  The  advance  of  the  royal  columns  up  the  as- 
cent was  slow  and  measured,  giving  time  to  their  field- 
guns  to  add  their  eflbrts  to  the  uproar  of  the  cannonade, 
which  broke  out  with  new  fury  as  the  battalions  prepared 
to  march.  When  each  column  arrived  at  the  allotM  point, 
it  spread  the  gallant  array  of  its  glittering  warriors  under 
a  bright  sun. 

<*  It  Is  a  glorious  qiectacle,"  murmured  the  graceful 
chieftain  by  the  side  of  Lionel,  keenly  alive  to  all  the  po- 
etry of  his  alluring  profession ;  "  how  exceeding  soldier- 
like !  and  with  what  accuracy  his  *  first-arm  ascends  the 
biU/  towards  his  enemy !" 

The  intensity  of  his  feelings  prevented  M^or  Lincoln 
from  replying,  and  the  other  soon  forgot  that  he  had  spoken, 
in  the  overwhelming  anxiety  of  the  moment  The  ad- 
vance of  the  British  line,  so  beautiful  and  slow,  resembled 
rather  the  ordered  steadiness  of  a  drill,  than  an  approach 
lo  a  deadly  struggle.  Their  standards  fluttered  proudly 
above  them  ;  and  there  were  moments  when  the  wild  mu* 
nc  of  their  bands  was  heard  rising  on  the  air,  and  temper- 
ing the  ruder  sounds  of  the  artillery.  The  young  and 
thoughtless  in  their  ranks  turned  their  faces  backward,  and 
smiled  exultlngly,  as  they  beheld  steeples,  roofs,  masts,  and 
heights,  teeming  with  their  thousands  of  eyes,  bent  on  the 
show  of  their  bright  array.  As  the  British  lines  moved 
\i  open  view  of  the  little  redoubt,  and  began  slowly  U 
gather  around  its  different  faces,  gun  after  gun  became  si- 
lenty  and  the  curious  artillerist,  or  tired  seaman,  lay  ex- 
tended oa  his  heated  piece,  gazing  in  mute  wonder  at  the 
spectacle.  There  was  just  then  a  minute  when  the  r(^r 
of  the  cannonade  seemed  passing  away  like  the  rumbling 
■f  distant  thunder. 

**  They  will  not  fight,  Lincoln,"  said  the  animated  leader 
at  the  side  of  Lionel — '*  the  military  front  of  Howe  has 
ehillad  the  hearts  of  the  knaves,  and  our  victory  will  be 
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<«  We  shall  see,  sir— we  riiall  lee !" 

These  words  were  htrely  uttered,  when  plilioon  aflir 
platoon,  tmong  the  British,  delivered  its  fire,  the  hlaze  of 
musketry  flashing  swiftly  around  the  hrow  of  the  hill,  and 
was  immediately  followcMl  hy  heavy  voUeyi  that  ascended 
from  the  orchsird.  Still  no  answering  sound  was  heaid 
from  the  Americans,  and  the  royal  troops  were  aooo  lost  to 
the  eye,  as  they  slowly  marched  into  the  white  elood  which 
their  own  fire  had  akme  created. 

'*  They  are  cowed,  hy  heavens !— the  dogs  are  cowed  I^ 
once  more  cried  the  gay  companion  of  Lionel,  **  tad  Howe 
is  within  two  hundred  feet  of  them  unharmed  !** 

At  that  instant  a  sheet  of  flame  glanced  throagfa  the 
smoke,  like  lightning  playing  In  a  cloud,  while  at  one  re- 
port a  thousand  muskets  were  added  to  Uie  uproar.  It  WM 
not  altogether  fancy,  which  led  Lionel  to  imagine  Chat  he 
saw  the  smoky  canopy  of  the  hill  to  wave,  as  If  the  trained 
warriors  it  enveloped  faltered  before  this  close  and  appalling 
discharge  ;  but.  In  another  instant,  the  stimulating  war-cry, 
and  the  loud  shouts  of  the  combatants,  were  home  acnw 
the  strait  to  his  ears,  even  amid  the  horrid  din  of  the  cob- 
bat.  Ten  breathless  minutes  flew  by  like  a  moment  ef 
time,  and  the  bewildered  spectators  on  Copp's  were  still 
gazing  intently  on  the  scene,  when  a  voice  was  raised  among 
them,  shouting — 

"  Hurrah  !  let  the  rake-hellies  go  up  to  Breed's ;  the 
people  will  teach  'em  the  law  !" 

"Throw  the  rebel  scoundrel  from  the  hill!  Blow 
him  from  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  !**  cried  twenty  soldlen  in 
a  breath. 

«  Hold !"  exclaimed  Lionel—"  'tis  a  simpleton,  an  Idiot, 
a  fool !" 

But  the  angry  and  savage  murmurs  as  quickly  subsided, 
and  were  lost  in  other  feelings,  as  the  bright  red  lines  ef 
the  royal  troops  were  seen  issuing  from  the  smoke,  waving 
and  recoiling  before  the  still  vivid  fire  of  their  enemiea. 

"  Ha !"  said  Burgoyne— "  'tis  some  feint  to  draw  the 
rebels  from  their  hold  !" 

*<  'TIS  a  palpable  and  disgraceful  retreat !"  muttered  die 
stem  warrior  nigh  him,  whose  ti  uer  eye  detected  at  a  |  ~ 
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leosfitim  of  the  taiaiUnU. — **  Tis  another  beae  ro- 
•fere  the  rebels!" 

urrah!**  ahouted  the  reckless  changeling  again; 
s  come  the  regulars  out  of  the  orchard  too !— eee  thu 
•s  skulking  behind  the  kilns !  Let  them  go  on  !• 
s ;  the  people  will  teach  'em  the  law  !*' 
v]f^€i  vengeance  preceded  the  act  this  time,  but  fift| 
soldiery  rushed,  as  by  a  commoir  impulse,  on  their 
Lionel  had  not  time  to  utter  a  word  of  remonstrance. 
Job  appeared  in  the  air,  borne  on  the  upliAed  arms 
wen  men,  and  at  the  next  instant  he  was  seen  roll- 
wn  the  steep  declivity,  with  a  velocity  that  carried 
I  the  water's  edge.  Springing  to  his  feet,  the  un- 
n1  changeling  once  more  waved  his  hat  in  triumph, 
MWted  forth  again  his  offensive  challenge.  Then 
g,  he  launched  his  canoe  from  its  hiding  place  among 
jacent  lumber,  amid  a  shower  of  stones,  and  glided 
the  strait ;  his  little  bark  escaping  unnoticed  in  the 
of  boots  that  were  rowing  in  all  directions.  But  his 
m  was  watched  by  the  uneasy  eye  of  Lionel,  who 
Im  land  and  disappear,  with  hasty  steps,  in  the  silent 
I  of  the  town. 

ile  this  trifling  by-play  was  enacting,  the  great  dra- 
iint  day  was  not  at  a  stand.  The  smoky  veil,  which 
around  the  brow  of  the  eminence,  was  lifted  by  the 
d  sailed  heavily  away  to  the  south-west,  leaving  the 
of  the  bloody  struggle  again  open  to  the  view.  Li- 
ritnessed  the  grave  and  meaning  glances  which  the 
ratenants  of  the  king  exchang^  as  they  simultane- 
tumed  their  glasses  from  the  fatal  spot,  and,  taking 
0  proffered  by  Burgoyne,  he  read  their  explanation 
numbers  of  the  dead  that  lay  profusely  scattered  in 
if  the  redoubt  At  this  instant,  an  officer  from  the 
lehl  an  earnest  communication  with  thci  two  leaders ; 
hav^g  delivered  his  orders,  he  hastened  back  to  his 
Ike  one  who  felt  himself  employed  in  matters  of  life 
Ndh. 

shall  be  done,  sir,"  repeated  Clinton,  as  the  other 
ed,  his  own  honest  brow  sternly  knit  under  high  mar- 
£ltement — "  The  artillery  have  t|ieir  orders,  and  the 
will  be  accomplished  without  delay.*' 
S6 


I 
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•«  This,  Miyor  Lincoln  !*'  erted  his 
coiiipiiiiion,  **  this  is  one  of  the  trying  duties  of  the  i 
To  tight,  to  bleed,  or  eren  to  die,  lor  his  |irinee.  Is  hie  hep- 
py  privilege ;  but  it  is  sometimes  bis  imtHtunels  lotto  be* 
come  the  instrument  of  Tsngeence." 

Lionel  waited  but  a  moment  hr  an  ezplanatfoB— -Ibe 
flaming  balls  were  soon  seen  taking  their  wide  dreolt  in 
the  air,  and  carrying  thefar  desolation  among  the  doee  and 
inflammable  roofii  ^  the  apptmtb  town.  In  a  Tarj  fcw 
minutes,  a  dense,  black  STnoke  arose  from  the  deaetted 
buildings,  and  ibrfced  flames  played  actiToly  along  the  heat- 
ed shingles,  as  diongh  noting  in  their  unmolested  posses- 
sion of  the  place.  \  He  regarded  the  gathering  destradlon 
hi  painful  silence ;  and,  on  bending  his  looks  towards  U^ 
companions,  he  fancied,  notwithstanding  the  languaga-ef 
the  other,  that  he  read  the  deepest  regret  in  the  sorted 
eye  of  him,  who  had  so  nnhesitatingly  uttMnd  the  frta* 
mandate  to  destroy. 

In  scenes  like  these  we  are  attempting  to  deseribns,hMrs 
appear  to  be  minutes,  and  time  flies  as  Imperceptibly  ae  fife 
slides  from  beneath  tha  feet  of  age.  The  disordered  na^tf 
the  British  had  been  arreft«Aat  the  base  of  the  bill,  od  «ftr» 
again  forming  under  the  eyes  of  their  leaders^  with  admi- 
rable discipline,  and  extraordinary  care.  Fhaiii  hitlriiifca, 
from  Boston,  marched  with  high  military  prfdn  into  l|in  Hp^ 
and  every  thing  betokened  Uiat  n  seeond  e«milt  iPi^  at 
hand.  When  ithe  moment  of  stupid  amasement,  wMah 
succeeded  the  retreat  of  the  royal  troops,  had  passed,  tfia 
troops  and  baUeries  poured  out  their  wrath  with  toplild  - 
fury  on  their  enemies.  Shot  were  ternsHtly 
up  the  gentle  acclivity,  madly  ploughing  across  its  ; 
surface,  while  black  and  threatening  ahells 
hover  above  the  work,  like  the  monsters  of  the  air,  i 
to  stoop  upon  their  prey. 

Still  all  lay  quiet  and  fltemoveable  within  flu 
of  earth,  as  if  none  there  had  a  stake  in  tlw  haue  of  %m 
bloody  day.  For  a  few  moments  only,  the  tall  fignra  of 
an  aged  man  was  seen  slowly  moving  along  the  summit  of 
the  ramparU  calmly  regarding  the  dispositions  of  the  Big^ 
hsh  general  in  the  more  distant  part  of  his  line,  and,  SMr 
•zchanging  a  few  words  with  a  gentleuMtt^  who  JoiM^ 
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Mm  la  hif  dangeroot  lookout,  thoy  diatppeared  togethtr 
Miind  the  gnssy  banks.  Lionel  loon  detected  the  name 
flf  Preecott  of  Pepperel,  pairing  through  the  crowd  in  low 
moraauntUMl  his  glass  did  not  deceive  him  when  he  thought* 
In  the  smaller  of  the  two,  he  had  himself  descried  the 
fraoeful  person  of  the  unknown  leader  of  the  **  caucus." 

All  eyes  were  now  watching  the  advance  of  the  battal- 
Imw,  which  once  nK>re  drew  nigh  the  point  of  contest  The 
heads  of  the  columns  were  already  in  view  of  their  ene- 
MiM,  when  a  man  was  seen  swiftly  ascending  the  hill  from 
dM  burning  town :  he  paused  amid  the  peril,  on  the  natural 
glacis,  and  swung  his  hat  triumphantly,  and  Lionel  even 
nnded  be  heard  the  exulting  cry,  as  he  recognised  the 
•agalnly  form  of  the  simpleton,  before  it  plunged  into  the 


The  right  of  the  British  once  more  disappeared  in  the 
•rchard,  and  the  columns  in  front  of  the  redoubt  again 
opened  with  all  the  imposing  exactness  of  their  high  dls- 
dpliiie.  Their  arms  were  aJready  glittering  in  a  line  with 
ttie  green  fac^  of  the  mound,  and  Lionel  heard  the  ezpe- 
rieaoad  warrior  at  his  side  murmuring  to  himself — 

'*  Let  him  hold  his  fire,  and  he  will  go  in  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet!" 

But  Am  trial  was  too  great  for  even  fkie  practised  courage 
-•f  the  rayal  troops.  Volley  succeeded  volley,  and  in  a  few 
BMnenta  they  had  again  curtained  their  ranks  behind  the 
«isty  screen  produced  by  their  own  fire.  Then  came  the 
terrible  flash  from  the  redoubt,  and  the  eddying  volumes 
from  the  adverse  hosts  rolled  into  one  cloud,  enveloping  the 
conbetinti  in  iU  folds,  as  if  to  conceal  their  bloody  work 
fram  the  spectators.  Twenty  times,  in  the  short  space  of 
as  many  minutes.  Major  Lincoln  fancied  he  heard  the  in- 
etaaant  roll  of  the  American  musketry  die  away  before  the 
heavy  and  regular  volleys  of  the  troops ;  and  then  he  thought 
dMsoundaifthe  latter  grew  more  faint,  and  were  given  at 
tager  hrterrals. 

The  result,  however,  was  soon  known.  The  heavy 
bank  of  smoke,  which  now  even  clung  along  ihe  ground, 
was  broken  in  fifty  places ;  and  the  disordered  masses  of 
Ae  British  were  seen  driven  before  their  deliberate  foes  in 
The  flashing  swords  of  the  officers  In  vain 
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I  of  their  fellows.  In  tfaa  mldft  of  the  foltering 
their  Item  and  unbending  chief;  but  of  all 
I  gay  and  gallant  youths,  who  followed  in  his  train  as 
he  had  departed  from  Province-House  that  morning,  not 
cne  remained,  but  in  his  blood.  He  akme  seemed  undis- 
tarbed  in  that  disordered  crowd ;  and  his  mandates  went 
iMifa  as  usual,  calm  and  determined.  At  length  the  panic, 
in  some  deg^ree,  subsided,  and  order  was  ence  more  restored, 
as  tiie  high-spirited  and  mortified  gentlemen  of  the  detach- 
ment regained  their  lost  authority. 

The  leaders  consulted  together,  apart,  and  the  dlsposi- 
tioQs  were  immediately  renewed  for  the  assault  Military 
slMnr  was  no  longer  affected,  but  the  soldiers  laid  down  all 
the  useless  implements  of  their  trade,  and  many  even  cast 
aside  their  outer  garments,  under  the  warmth  of  a  broiiing 
SOB,  added  to  the  heat  of  the  conflagration,  which  began  to 
dURase  itself  along  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  Fresh 
companies  were  placed  in  the  columns,  and  uKist  of  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  meadows,  leaving  merely 
a  Ciw  skirmishers  to  amuse  the  Americans  who  lay  behind 
the  fence.  When  each  disposition  was  completed,  the  final 
dgnal  was  given  to  advance. 

Lionel  had  taken  post  in  his  regiment,  but,  marching  on 

<he  skirt  of  tke  column,  he  commanded  a  view  of  most  of 

die  scene  of  battle.     In  his  front  moved  a  battalioD,  re- 

daced  to  a  handful  of  men  in  the  previous  assaults.   Behind 

ftase  came  a  party  of  the  marine  guards,  from  the  shipping, 

led  by  their  own  veteran  major ;  and  next  followed  the  de- 

|«c|ed  Nesbitt  and  his  corps,  amongst  whom  Lionel  looked 

fm  Tain  for  the  features  of  the  good-natured   Polwarth. 

VoiUar  columns  marched  on  their  right  and  left,  encircling 

hree  sides  of  the  redoubt  by  their  battalions. 

A  few  minutes  brought  him  in  full  view  of  that  humble 

id  nnfinisiied  ^^nd  of  earth,  for  the  posscsskm  of  which 

» BQch  btood  had  that  day  been  spilt  in  vain.     It  lay,  as 

fere,  still  as  if  none  breathed  within  its  bosom,'  though 

errifie  row  of  dark  tubes  were  arrayed  along  its  top* 

lowing  the  movements  of  ttie  approaching  columns,  as 

eyes  of  the  imaginary  charmers  of  our  own  wilderness 

■aid  to  watch  tl^ir  victims      As  the  uproar  of  the  ar- 

ry  again  grew  fainter,' the  crash  of  (ailing  streeU,  and 

26* 
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Um  apfMlling  wmnds  of  the  coDflagratkm,  oo  thair  left»  b»> 
came  more  audible.  Immenie  Tolumet  of  black  aoMika  If 
sued  from  the  smoulderliig  ruins,  and,  bellying  outward, 
fold  beyond  fold,  it  OTorfaung  the  work  in  a  bideoaa-  cloud, 
casting  its  gloomy  shadow  across  the  place  of  blood. 

A  strong  column  was  now  seen  ascending,  as  if  from  out 
the  burning  town,  and  the  advance  of  the  whole  became  quick 
and  spirited.  A' low  call  ran  through  tiie  platoons,  lo  note 
the  naked  weapons  of  their  adTersaries,  and  it  was  follow* 
ed  by  the  cry  of  "  To  the  bayonet !  to  the  bayonet !" 

<«  Hurrah !  for  the  Royal  Irish  !*'  shouted  M'Fuse,  at  the 
head  of  the  dark  column  from  the  conflagration. 

*'  Hurrah  !'*  echoed  a  well-known  Toice  from  the  silent 
mound  ;  *'  let  them  come  on  to  Breed's ;  the  people  will 
teach  'em  the  law  !'* 

Men  think  at  such  moments  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, and  Lionel  had  even  foncied  his  comrades  in  posses- 
sion of  the  work,  when  the  terrible  stream  of  fire  flashed 
in  the  faces  of  the  men  in  front 

/*  Push  on  with  the th,"  cried  the  Teteran  msjor 

of  marines — "  push  on,  or  the  18th  will  get  th6  honour  of 
the  day !" 

**  We  cannot,"  murmured  the  soldiers  of  the  ■  th ; 
"  their  fire  is  too  heavy  !** 

"  Then  break,  and  let  the  marines  pass  through  you !" 

The  feeble  battalion  melted  away,  and  ibfi  warrk>rs  of 
the  deep,  trained  to  conflicts  of  hand  to  hand,  sprang  for- 
ward, with  a  loud  shout,  in  their  .places.  The  Americans, 
exhausted  of  their  ammunition,  now  sunk  sullenly  back,  a 
few  hurling  stones  at  their  foes,  in  desperate  indignatioo. 
The  cannon  of  the  Britbh  had  been  brought  to  enfilado 
their  short  breast- work,  which  was  no  longer  tenable ;  and. 
as  the  columns  approached  closer  4o  the  low  rampart,  it  be- 
came a  mutual  protection  to  the  adverse  parties. 

"  Hurrah  1  for  the  Royal  Irish !"  again  shouted  M'Fiiso, 
I  rushing  up  the  trifling  ascent,  which  was  but  of  little  mora 
than  his  own  height 

"Hurrah!"  repeated  Pitcaim,  waving  bis  swwd  m 
another  angle  of  the  work — «« the  day's  our  own !" 

One  more  sheet  of  flame  issued  out  of  the  bosom  of  tho 
work,  and  all  those  brave  men,  who  had  emulated  tiie  ez« 
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I  of  their  officers,  were  iwept  twmy,  is  though  a 
rind  had  passed  along.  The  grenadier  gave  his  war 
ee  more,  before  he  pitched  headlong  among  his  eno« 
while  PItcaim  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  owa 
The  cry  of  "  Forward,  47th,"  rung  through  their 
and  in  tiieir  turn  thb  veteran  battalion  ^lantly 
ed  the  ramparts.  In  the  Shallow  ditch  Lionel  pass- 
expiring  marine,  and  caught  the  dying  and  despair* 
ok  from  his  eyes,  and  in  another  instant  he  found 
f  in  the  presence  of  his  foes.  As  company  followed 
ny  into  the  defenceless  redoubt,  the  Americans  sol 
retired  by  its  rear,  keeping  the  bayonets  of  the  sol* 
t  bey  with  clubbed  muskets  and  sinewy  arms.  When 
Mie  issued  upon  the  open  ground,  the  husbandmen 
ed  a  close  and  fatal  fire  from  the  battahoos,  which 
low  gathering  around  them  on  three  sideef  A  scene 
1  and  savage  confusion  then  succeeded  to  the  order 
fight,  and  many  fatal  blows  were  g^ven  and  taken* 
ftl6e  rendering  the  usjb  of  fire-arms  nearly  impossible 
'oral  minutes. 

lel  continued  in  advanee,  pressing  on  the  footsteps 
retiring  foe,  stepping  over  many  a  lifeless  body  in 
Icult  progress.  Notwithstanding  the  hurry,  and  vast 
»r  of  the  fray,  his  eye  fell  on  the  form  of  the  graee- 
inger,  stretched  lifeless  on  the  parched  g^rass,  which 
eedily  drank  his  blood.  Amid  the  ferocious  cries, 
trcer  passions  of  the  moment,  the  young  man  paus- 
1  glanced  his  eyes  around  him,  with  an  expression 
id,  he  thought  the  work  of  death  should  cease.  At 
■tant  the  trappings  of  his  attire  caught  the  glaring 
lis  of  a  dying  yeoman,  who  exerted  his  wasting 
&  to  sacrifice  one  more  worthy  victim  to  die  manes 
coontrymen.  The  whole  of  the  tnmnltuoas  scene 
ed  from  the  senses  of  Lionel  at  tiie  flash  of  the  mus< 
Jhls  man,  and  he  sunk  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
tants,  insensible  of  further  triumph,  and  of  every 
• 

foil  ef  a  single  officer,  in  such  a  contest,  was  a  dr* 
UMe  not^to  be  regarded  ;  and  regiments  passed  over 
rlthoot  a  single  man  stooping  to  inquire  into  his  fote. 
Um  AflMrieaDs  hid  disengaged  thMDMhne  Cnmb  Hm 


lessly  above  their  heads ;  and,  by  the  ti 
acclivity  of  Bunker,  distaoce  was  addec 
Finding  the  field  lost,  the  men  at  the  ft 
a  body  from  their  position,  and  abando; 
the  whole  moving  in  confused  masses  b 
the  adjacent  height  The  shouting  m 
their  footsteps,  pouring  in  fruitlete  and  ^ 
on  tiie  summit  of  Bunker,  their  tired  pi: 
and  they  helield  the  throng  more  kmr 
tremendous  fire  that  enfiladed  die  low  p 
aa  thouf^  moat  of  them  bore  Planned  I 
The  dqr  waa  new  dmwiag  la  a  doae. 
pearanee  of  their  enemieay  Uw  ahlpa  ai 
their  caanonade ;  and,  preaaatly^  not  m 
in  that  place,  where  so  fierce  a  oooteat 
The  troops  commenced  foriifyiag  the  < 
on  which  they  rested,  in  order  to  mai 
renqueat ;  and  nothing  further  r«maiaei 
ment  of  the  royal  lieutenanta,  b«t  to  g 
their  Tlctory. 


Tkb  Snmmer  paaaed  awmy,  and  , 
hang  out  his  many-coloured  flag  upon  d 
ten  by  the  nightly  froats,  erery  momini 
the  ffreen.  and  mora  of  flM  vmmIv  Im 
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>  wport  and  chirping  jollity,  began  now  to  pay  tha 
y  of  his  thoughtleM  improvidence,  and  might  be  aeen 
ig  himself  at  mid-day,  in  melancholy  silence,  as  if 
•ting  the  period  when  his  short  and  merry  race 
be  run.  Flocks  of  robins  were  passing  to  the  south* 
I  a  more  genial  air ;  the  sober  cattle  began  to  assume 
Hugh,  wintry  coat,  and  to  put  on  that  desperate  ap- 
ice  of  ennui,  with  which  iJl  nature  salutes  the  ap- 
1  of  winter.  The  little  blue*bird  akme,  the  last  to 
Bs,  and  the  first  to  return  in  the  spring,  sometimes 
I  out  his  pensive  note,  as  if  bidding  fitrawell  to  the 
rhere  it  Ind  reared  its  young. 


V  the  laughing,  jolly  Spring  began  sometimes  to  show 
izom  fi^jce  in  the  bright  morning  ;  but  ever  and  anon, 
Ig  the  angry  frown  of  Winter,  loath  to  resign  his  rough 
yver  the  wide  realm  of  nature,  sl^e  would  retire  again 
IT  southern  bower.  Yet,  though  her  visits  were  but 
her  very  look  seemed  to  exercise  a  magic  influence. 
nda  began  slowly  to  expand  their  close  winter  folds  ; 
rk  and  melancholy  woods  to  assume  an  almost  im- 
itible  purple  tint ;  and  here  and  there  a  little  chirp- 
ia-bird  hopped  about  the  orchards  of  Eisingburgh. 
of  fresh  green  appeared  along  the  brooks,  now  re- 
from  their  icx  fetters ;  and  nests  of  little  variegated 
s,  nameless,  yet  richly  deserving  a  name,  sprung  up 
dieltered  recesses  of  the  leafless  woods.  By  and 
B  shad,  the  harbinger  at  once  of  spring  and  plenty, 
up  the  river  before  the  mild  southern  breexe ;  the 
blossoms  of  the  peach  tree  exhibited  their  gorgeous 
itry ;  the  little  lambs  appeared  frisking  and  gambol- 
Diit  the  sedate  mother ;  young,  innocent  calves  be- 
leir  first  bleatings ;  the  cackling  hen  announced  her 
Isat  in  the  barn-yard  with  clamorous  astonishment ; 
day  added  to  the  appearance  of  that  active  vegetable 
dmal  life,  which  nature  presents  in  the  progress  of 
Dial  spring ;  and,  Anally,  the  flowers,  the  zephyrs,  and 
irblers,  and  the  maiden's  rosy  cheeks,  announced  to 
«,  the  ear,  the  senses,  the  fkncy.  and  the  heart,  the 
I  and  the  stay  of  the  Ternal  year. 


!  I         toes  were  alarmed,  one  sultry  j 

1 1        of  the  summer  solstice,  by  a  t 

ond  iiglilning.     The  rain  desc 

solutcly  to  spatter  up  and  smok 

ed  as  if  the  thunder  rattled  aa 

of  the  houses ;  the  Ughtnhig  i 

church  of  St  Nicholas,  and  to 

to  strike  its  weathercock.     Gai 

ney  was  split  ^oMst  from  top  i 

deberger  was  stmek  speechlea 

J«st  as  he  was  ridlBg  into  town 

those  onparaHeled  tdmmM,  tbm 

the  memory  of  that  reaerable  p 

by  the  appenatlon  of  ••aie  oUi 

Great  was  the  terror  of  the  g 

hattoes.     They  gathered  theb 

refuge  in  the  cellars ;  after  ha^ 

point  of  erery  bed-pest,  lest  H  i 

At  length  the  storm  abated ;  Ife 

and  the  setting  sun,  breaking  fi 

ders  of  the  clouds,  made  the  bra 

like  a  sea  of  molten  gold. 

The  word  was  given  finom  Ih 
lag  up  tlie  bay.  It  passed  fron 
to  street,  and  soon  put  the  litd< 
arrival  of  a  ship,  in  those  eai 
was  an  'iifcnt  of  vast  importai 
brought  tiiem  news  from  the  fA 
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laadboldsr  for  Um  brieki  with  wUch  1m  wm  tolniilil 
IT  maoiioD.  Thui  every  ooe,  rich  end  poor,  great 
mU«  looked  out  for  the  arrival  of  the  ihip.  It  waa 
eat  yearly  event  of  the  town  of  New  Amaterdam ; 
«ni  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  the  ahip— -the 
the  ihip— was  the  continual  topic  of  converaation. 
aewfl  from  the  fort,  therefore,  brought  all  the  popa- 
ma  to  the  battery,  to  behold  the  wiahed-for  rights 
not  exactly  the  time  when  ihe  had  been  expected 
re,  and  tiie  drcumatance  waa  a  matter  of  aome  apeo- 
u  Many  were  the  groupa  collected  about  the  bat- 
Here  and  there  might  be  aeen  a  burgomaster,  of 
lad  pompous  gravity,  giving  his  opinion  with  great 
saee  to  a  crowd  of  old  women  and  idle  boya.  At 
r  place  was  a  knot  of  old,  weather-beaten  feUowa^ 
id  been  aeamen  or  fishermen  in  their  times,  and  were 
infhorities  oo  such  occasions ;  these  gave  dliforent 
la,  and  caused  great  disputes  among  their  aeveral 
ints :  bat  tfie  man  mo0t  looked  up  to,  and  followed 
Itched  by  the  CR»rd,  was  Hans  Van  Pelt,  an  old 
aea  captain  retired  from  service,  the  nautical  oracle 
place.  He  reconnoitred  the  ship  through  an  ancient 
ipe,  co^red  with  tarry  canvass,  hummed  a  Dutch 
)  himself,  and  said  nothing.  A  hum,  however,  from 
fan  Pelt,  had  always  more  weight  with  the  public, 
speech  from  another  man. 

lie  mean  time  the  ship  became  more  distinct  to  the 
eye :  she  was  a  stout,  round,  Dutch  built  vessel, 
igh  bow  and  poop,  and  bearing  Dutch  colours.  The 
g  son  gilded  her  bellying  canvass,  as  she  came  riding 
te  long  waving  billows.  The  sentinel,  who  had  given 
of  her  approach,  declared,  that  he  first  got  sight  of 
len  she  was  in  the  centre  of  the  bay ;  ud  that  she 
raddenly  on  ids  sight,  just  as  if  she  had  eome  out 
bosom  of  the  black  thun<<«)r-cloud.  The  bystanders 
at  Hans  Van  Pelt,  to  see  what  he  would  say  to  this 
:  Hans  Van  Pelt  screwed  his  mouth  closer  together, 
d  nothing ;  upon  which  some  shook  their  heads,  and 
shrugged  their  shoulders. 

ship  was  now  repeatedly  hailed,  but  made  no  rep1j^» 
MriDf  by  the  fort,  stood  oa  up  the  Hndaoo.    A  gna 


iiuc,  wiacii  were  Dotn  down 
Van  Pelt,  who  was  likewise 
boat,  and  set  off  to  board  he 
three  hours,  he  returned  with 
would  get  within  one  or  two  hi 
in  a  tvcinkliog,  she  would  be  1 
was  because  his  oara-men,  whc 
winded,  stopped  every  now  ai 
■pit  on  their  hands ;  but  this 
scandaL  He  got  near  enougli 
who  were  all  dressed  in  the 
douMets  and  high  hata  and  feat 
by  any  one  en  board;  they  si. 
statues,  and  the  ship  aeemed  a 
ment  Thus  she  kept  on,  ai 
and  lessening  in  the  evenin{ 
from  sight,  Uke  a  UtUe  white 
summer  sky. 

The  appearance  of  tills  ship 
of  the  deepest  doubts  that  ew 
course  of  liis  administration, 
the  security  of  the  infant  settle 
might  be  an  enemy's  ship  in  di 
sion.  The  governor  called  (ogi 
to  assist  him  with  their  conject 
of  8tat»ii  built  of  timber  from  th« 
*nd  "■ffiikf  his  long  Jasmin  pij 
his  covttainors  had  to  say  on  a 
knew  nothincr:    but.  In  mnitm 
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ndl  0eMD6d  foHcHout  for  Intelligwicei  they  li»d  H 
Mtence.  The  captains  of  the  sloope  eeldom  arrived 
t  bringing  aome  report  of  having  aeen  the  atrange 
:  dlfler^nt  parts  of  the  river;  sometimes  near  the 
loes,  sometimes  off  Croton  Point,  and  sometimes  in 
l^dands ;  but  she  never  was  reported  as  having  been 
lOve  tlie  Highlands.  The  crews  of  the  bloops,  it  is 
onerally  differed  among  themselves  in  their  accounts 
«  apparitions ;  but  that  may  have  arisen  from  the 
lift  situations  in  which  they  saw  her«  Sometimes 
by  the  flariies  of  the  thunder-storm  lighting  up  a 
Bight,  and  giving  glimpses  of  her  careering  across 
IB  Zee,  or  the  wide  waste  of  Haverstraw  Bay.  At 
waent  she  would  appear  close  upon  them,  as  if  like- 
IB  them  down,  and  would  throw  them  into  great 
and  alarm ;  but  the  next  flash  would  show  her  far 
rays  sailing  against  the  wind.  Sometimes,  in  quiet 
ght  nights,  she  would  be  seen  under  some  high  bluff 
Highlands,  all  in  deep  shadow,  excepting  her  top- 
Ittering  in  the  moonbeams ;  by  the  time,  however, 

0  voyagers  would  reach  the  place,  there  would  be 
» to  be  seen ;  and,  when  they  had  passed  on  for  some 
«,  and  looked  back,  behold !  there  she  was  again> 
er  top-sails  in  the  moonshine  !     Her  appearance  was 

>  Jtist  after,  or  just  before,  or  just  in  the  midst  of  un% 
reather;  and  she  was  known  by  all  the  skippers 
lyagers  of  the  Hudson  by  the  name  of  "  the  storm- 

se  reports  perplexed  the  governor  and  his  council 
han  ever ;  and  it  would  be  endless  to  repeat  the  con- 
m  and  opinions  that  were  uttered  on  the  subject. 
Iiioted  cases  in  point,  of  ships  seen  off  thB  coast  of 
Erj^land,  navigated  by  witches  and  goldHlB.  Old 
ITan  Pelt,  who  had  been  more  than  once  to  (he  Dutch 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  insisted  that  this  must 
flying  Dutchman,  which  had  so  long  haunted  Table 
Hit,  b^g  unable  to  make  port,  had  now  sought  anoth- 
tMiur.    Others  suggested,  that,  if  it  really  was  a  super- 

1  apparitkm,  as  there  was  every  natural  reason  to  be- 
lt might  be  Hendrick  Hudson,  and  his  crew  of  the 
OOB ;  who,  it  was  well  known,  had  once  run  aground 

26 
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in  the  apper  part  of  the  rivw,  Id  leeking  t  north- w«ft|«» 
nge  to  China.  This  opinkn  had  very  little  weight  with  iW 
governor,  but  it  pasted  current  out  of  doora ;  fiw,  indead 
it  had  already  been  reported,  that  Hendrick  HudioD  and 
his  crew  haunted  the  Kaatskiil  Mountain ;  and  it  *appea^ 
ed  Tory  rcaaonable  to  tappofe,  that  hb  ihip  might  inleil 
\\w  river  where  the  eniorpriae  waa  baffled,  or  that  it  Bki^i 
hea^  the  shadowy  crew  lo  their  periodical  revels  in  Um 
ouMiotaim. 

Other  events  occurred  U  occupy  the  thoughts  and  doubti 
£  the  sage  Wouter  and  his  ooundl,  and  the  s(orm-siiip 
«*ea8ed  to  be  a  subject  of  deliberation  at  the  board.  It  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  a  matter  of  popular  belief  and  mar- 
vellous anecdote  through  the  whole  ^me  of  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment, and  particultrly  juat  belbre  the  capture  of  New 
Amsterdam,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  province  by  the 
English  squadron.  About  tliat  time  the  storm-ship  wu 
repeatedly  seen  in  the  Tappaan  Zee,  and  about  Weehawk, 
and  even  down  as  f<Mr  as  Hoboken ;  and  her  appearanre 
was  supposed  to  be  ominous  of  the  approadiing  aquall  in 
public  aflfairs,  and  ther  downfall  of  Dutch  domination. 

Since  that  time  we  have  no  authentic  accounts  of  her, 

though  it  is  said  she  still  haunts  the  Highlands,  and  crui^wt 

about  Point-no-point     People,  who  live  along  the  river, 

insist  that  they  somedmes  see  her  in  summer  moonlight; 

and  that,  in  a  deep,  still  midnight,  they  have  heard  the  cbsnt 

of  her  crew,  as  if  heaving  the  lead ;  but  sights  and  soitntis 

arc  so  deceptive  along  the  mountainous  shores,  and  abuiit 

the  wide  bays  and  long  reaches  of  this  great  nvor,  tlial  I 

confess  I  have  very  strong  doubts  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  strange  things  have  i»c<'n 

;  I        seen  in  these  Highlands  in  storms,  which  are  consideif  d 

j         as  connected  with  the  old  story  of  the  ship.     The  captains 

I  of  the  river  craft  talk  of  a  little  bulbous-bottomed  Dntch 
'         goblin,  in  trunk  hose  and  sugar-loafed  hat.  with  a  spcakiug 

I I  trumpet  in  his  hand,  which  they  say  keeps  about  the  Dun- 
I         derberg.*     They  declare  that  they  have  heard  him,  in 

stormy  weather,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  giving  orders 
in  low  Dutch  for  the  piping  up  of  a  fresh  gurt  of  wind,  tr 

•  Tlwl  li,  the  "  Thoader  Moeniala,"  so  arilad  ItaSB  ilB 
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lug  off  of  mother  thuiidor*clmp ;  that  ■emotiiiioi  hi 
I  MOD  rarrounded  by  a  crew  of  little  Imps  ia  brood 
I  and  abort  doublets ;  tumbling  head  over  heels  In 
and  mist,  and  playing  a  thousand  gambols  In  the 
boszing  like  a  swarm  of  flies  about  Antony's 
nd  that,  at  such  times,  the  hurry-scurry  of  the  storm 
ays  greatest  One  time  a  sloop,  in  passing  by  the 
>erg,  was  overtaken  by  a  thunder«gu8t,  that  came 
;  round  the  mountain,  and  seemed  to  burst  Just 
Tessel.  Though  tight  and  well  ballasted,  yet  she 
I  dreadfully,  until  the  water  came  over  the  gun- 
All  tho  crew  were  amazed,  when  It  was  discorcred 
ire  was  a  little  white  sugar-loaf  hat  on  the  mast- 
hleh  was  known  at  once  to  be  the  hat  of  the  Heer 
>ullderberg.  Nobody,  however,  dared  to  cHmb  to 
krhead,  and  get  rid  of  this  terrible  hat  The  sloop 
id  labouring  and  rocking,  as  if  she  would  have  roll- 
aast  overboard.  She  seemed  in  continual  danger, 
r  upsetting  or  of  running  on  shore.  In  this  way 
'6  quite  through  the  Highlands,  until  she  had  pass- 
pol's  Island,  where,  it  is  said,  the  jurisdiction  of 
derberg  potentate  ceases.  No  sooner  had  she  pass- 
Nram,  than  the  little  hat,  all  at  once,  spun  up  into 
Ike  a  top ;  whirled  up  all  the  clouds  into  a  vortex, 
rled  them  back  to  the  summit  of  the  Dunderberg ; 
.e  sloop  righted  herself,  and  sailed  on  as  quietly  as 
lUI-pond.  Nothing  saved  her  from  utter  wreck 
fortunate  circumstance  of  having  a  horse-shoe  nail- 
st  the  mast, — a  wise  precaution  against  evil  spirits, 
as  since  been  adopted  by  all  the  Dutch  captains 
igate  this  haunted  river. 

I  Is  another  story  told  of  thiv  foul- weather  urchin, 
ler  Daniel  Ouslesticker,  of  Fish  Hill,  who  was  nev- 
n  to  tell  a  lie.     He   declared,  that,  in  a  severe 

0  saw  him  seated  astride  of  his  bowsprit,  riding  the 
lore,  full  butt  against  Antony's  Nose,  and  that  he 
irclsed  by  Dominie  Van  Gicson,  of  Esopus,  who 
d  to  be  on  board,  and  who  sung  the  hymn  of  St. 
I ;  whereupon  the  goblin  threw  himself  up  in  the 

1  ball,  and  went  off  in  a  whirlwind,  carrying  away 
1  the  Dight-cap  of  the  Dominie's  wife ;  whM  WM 


was  observed  that  all  such  as 
were  suffered  lo  pass  unmolei 


JinetdoU  ^  Jamn 

Oris  bekoged  to  t  dub 
whkk  dob  Williui  Mdinev 
>  nenz  had  a  petitioQ  before  tb 
raceeed  to  hit  wkhes,  and  \ 
iogi  Mvr.iiid  wearM  the  eoi 
•WFicef,  lowes,  aoertfieee,  * 
wbo  bai  behiTed  ai  I  hare  i 


oa«  about  phantom  ahipik    Thssiipe 

tntbeir  drrann,  whether  sleaBing  • 
ftvm  shoro  of  a  sail  glidiaf  aBifftbe 
•eaa,  was  apt  to  be  a  matter  of  mw 
inentipm  made  hi  one  of  the  early  Ne 
iffaied  b7  witchea,  with  a  graat  &one 
have  met  with  another  story,  aomewJ 
hi  ^iSS^^'  2^^"  wether,  wk 

w  Dioitfhed  their  wa/  with  gnSt  tHo 
beforeflieir bows,  wien  BotVS«3r 
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intolerable!"  Otis  had  slid' nothing;  but  the  company 
were  disgusted  and  out  of  palience,  when  Otis  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  said — '*  Come,  come.  Will,  quit  this  subject, 
and  let  us  enjoj  ourselyes.  I  also  have  a  list  of  grievan- 
ees ;  will  you  hear  it  ?"  The  club  expected  some  fun,  and 
aU  cried  out,  •<  Ay !  ay !  let  us  hear  your  list" 

«« WeU,  then.  Will:  in  the  first  place,  I  resigned  the 
offioe  of  adTOcate-general,  which  I  held  from  the  crown, 
tliat  prodoeed  me— -how  much  do  you  think  V*  "  A  great 
deal,  no  doubt,"  said  Molineuz.  **  Shall  we  say  two 
hundred  sterlii^^  a  year  ? "  '*  Ay,  more,  I  believe,"  said 
Molineuz.  «^  Well,  let  it  be  two  hundred ;  that,  for  ten 
years,  is  two  thousand. 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  greatest  part  of  my  business  at  the  bar.  Will  you  set 
that  at  two  hundred  more?"  "bhl  I  believe  it  much 
more  than  that"  '*  Well,  let  it  be  two  hundred ;  this,  for 
ten  years,  is  two  thousand  more.  You  allow,  then»  I  have 
lost  four  Uiousand  pounds  sterling."  **  Ay,  and  much  more 
toe,"  said  Holineux. 

**  In  the  next  place,  I  have  lost  an  hundred  friends ; 
among  whom  were  the  men  of  the  first  rank,  fortune  and 
power  in  the  province.  At  what  price  will  you  estimate 
them  ?**  **  At  nothing,"  said  Molineux  ;  **  you  are  better 
wlthoot  them,  than  with  them."  A  loud  latigh.  **  Be 
it  so,**  nid  Otis. 

**  In  the  next  place,  I  have  made  a  thousand  enemies, 
among  whom  are  the  government  of  the  province  and  the 
nation.  What  do  you  think  of  this  item  ?"  <*  That  is  as 
it  may  happen,"  said  Molineux. 

**  In  the  next  place,  you  know,  I  love  pleasure ;  but  I 
haw  renounced  all  amusement  for  ten  years.  What  is 
that  wortii  to  a  man  of  pleasure  .'"  **  No  great  matter," 
said  Molineux;  '*3rou  have  made  politics  your  amuse- 
ment"*   A  hearty  laugh.  • 

**  In  the  next  place,  I  have  ruined  as  fine  health,  and  as 
good  a  constitution  of  body,  as  nature  ever  gave  to  man."* 
••TUsii  melancholy  indeed,"  said  Molineux;  •* there  if 
nothing  to  be  said  on  that  point" 

"  Once  more,"  said  Otis,  holding  his  head  down  ^fbre 
MoQneux  ;  "  look  upon  this  head  !"  (where  waa  a  scar,  hi 
2»* 


vice  to  you  is,  to  Bay  no  more  t 
you  and  I  had  better  put  up  our 
lo  our  pocketj,  and  say  no  more 
should  laugh  at  ut." 

This  whimsical  dialogue  put  s 
nauz  himtelC  into  good  hunou 
of  the  eveniiig  in  joyoui  coaviv; 


Tvooi 


Otis  had  long  been  oo 
patriotic  perty,  his  power  of  eic 
irredstible,  his  oppositioo  to  the 
<nd  veliement,  his  det^stfttion 
bringing  ruin  on  the  eonatrj  wai 
that  oecret  representalloai  hod  k 
him  particularly  obnoziouf  to  tfie 
them  to  arreet  and  try  him  lor  tr 
course  of  this  mimmer,  copies  ef 
Ooremor  Bernard,  and  ef  the  c 
insinuations,  and  eren  charges 
were  procured  ai  the  public  ollei 
mitted  l»  him ;  leaving  ne  deubt. 
▼entured  on  such  a  crimination  ii 
gone  much  furtlier  in  thflir  mAwmi 
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dilly  directed^  at  this  period,  agifaHt  his  own  proviiicea  ind 
hii  •WB  town  ;  penetrated  with  mzlous  reeponaibiUty  for 
the  expediency  of  those  meisures  of  opposition,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  advisera,  and  had  long  been  the 
osCenriUe  leader ;  these  attempts  to  destroy  his  character, 
if  not  his  life,  excited  the  deepest  indignation.  In  defend- 
ing the  eauae  of  the  colonies,  he  had  looked  forward  to  the 
tisie  when  justice  would  be  done  them,  and  when  he  should 
deriro  adTantage  and  honour  for  all  his  exertions  and  sac- 
rifices. He  was  not  acting  as  a  demagogue,  nor  as  a  roT- 
olatioBist.  He  waa  proud  of  his  rank  in  society ;  and  in 
opposing  iSbm  wWitfiriiil  schemes  he  still  felt  loyalty  to- 
wards the  sovnreign,  and  affection  for  Enjrland ;  and  longed 
for  the  period,  when  he  might  giro  proofo  of  both,  not  in 
opposing,  but  in  supporting  the  views  of  government; 
while,  at  this  very  time,  he  found  that  the  crown  officers 
bad  been  assiduously  labouring  to  blast  his  reputation,  and 
endeavouring  to  have  him  torn  from  his  home,  to  undergo 
imprisonment  and  persecution  in  tlie  mother  country.  With 
the  proofs  of  their  conduct  in  his  possession,  he  could  m 
longer  restrain  himself,  but  hurled  his  defiance  and  con* 
tempt  in  the  following  notice.* 

"  Advertisement  Whereas  I  have  full  evidence,  that 
Hemry  Button,  CharleM  Paxtan,  IViUiam  Bureh,  and 
John  Robin$on,\  Esquires,  have  frequently  and  lately 
treated  the  characters  of  all  true  North  Americans  in  a 
manner  that  Is  not  to  be  endured,  by  privaiely  and  public- 
ly representing  them  as  traitan  and  rebeU,  and  in  a  general 
combfaiation  to  revolt  from  Great  Britain ;  and  whereas  the 
nid  Htnry,  CkarU$,  WiUiam  and  John,  without  the  least 
provocation  or  colour,  have  represented  me  by  name,  as 
iaimlcal  to  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  disaffected  to  his 
najesty,  to  whom  I  annually  swear,  and  am  determined 
St  all  events  to  bear  true  and  foithfol  allegiance  ;  for  all 
which  general .  as  well  as  personal  abuse  and  insult,  satis- 
foctfion  has  been  personally  demanded,  due  warning  given, 
bat  BO  sufRclent  answer  obtained ;  these  are  humbly  It 

•  BoMoB  OftMCta,  Beptember  4Ui,  1769. 

T  Tlwse  wew  tlie  wwiniistfcinws  of  ths  uasio— ■ 
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d6fllre  the  lords  commiMioBen  of  his  majeity*!  treaiaiy, 
his  principal  secretaries  of  state,  particularly  my  lori 
Hillsborough,  ^he  board  of  trade,  and  all  others  whom  ft 
may  concern,  or  who  may  condescend  to  read  this,  to  pay 
no  kind  of  regard  to  any  of  the  abusive  representatioiis  of  i 

me  or  my  country,  that  may  be  transmitted  by  the  said  1 

Henry,  Charlet,  FFiHtam  and  /oAn, or  their  confederates; 
for  they  are  no  more  worthy  of  credit,  than  those  of  Sir  f 

Francis  Bernard,  of  Nettleham,  Bart,  or  any  of  his  cabal ;  // 

which  cabal  may  be  well  known,  from  the  papers  in  the  / 

house  of  commons,  and  at  every  great  ofice  In  England.** 

JAKES  OTIS. 

There  were  some  further  documents  insertad  in  the  same 
Gazette,  such  as  a  correspondence  with  the  collector,  and  'I 

some  extracts  from  the  letters  of  these  officers  to  the  treas  i- 

ury  and  board  of  trade  fA  England.  - 

The  next  evening,  about  seven  o*clock,  Mr.  Otis  went  .' 

to  the  British  coffee-house,  where  Mr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  ' 

commissioners,  was  sitting,  as  also  a  number  of  army,  navy, 
and  revenue  officers.     As  soon  as  he  came  in,  an  alterea-  j, 

tion  took  place,  which  soon  terminated  in  Robinson's  strik- 
ing him  with  a  cane,  which  was  returned  with  a  weapon  j 
of  the  same  kind.  Great  confusion  then  ensued.  The  ' 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  Otis,  without  a  friend,  was 
surrounded  by  the  adherents  of  Robinson.  A  young  man,  ji 
by  the  name  of  Qridley,  passing  by,  very  boldly  en-  Ij 
*ered  the  coffise-house  to  take  the  part  of  Otis  against  so  ' 
many  foes ;  but  he  was  also  assaulted,  beaten,  and  turned  \\ 
out  of  the  house.  After  some  time  the  combatants  were  ji 
separated,  Robinson  retreated  by  a  back  passage,  and  Otis  ! 
was  led  home  wounded  and  bleeding. 

This  affair  naturally  excited  much  attention.     Varioos  |, 

and  contradictory  statements  were  given  in  the  newspapers  '<' 

respecting  it.     It  was  said,  that  this  intentional  assault  was  J, 

the  result  of  a  meditated  plan  of  assassination.     Five  or  '; 

six  bludgeons  and  one  scabbard  were  found  on  the  flo^ 
after  the  struggle.     Otis  received  a  deep  wound  on  fhn  *j 

head,  which  the  surgeons,  Doctors  Perkins  and  Lloyd,  tes- 
tified roust  have  been  given  by  a  sharp  instrument.  The 
accusation  of  a  preconcerted  intention  to  murder,  is  doubt-  fj 
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le«  ttafimnded ;  but,  from  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  tl 
b  plihi,  that  it  was  a  brutal  and  cowardly  assault,  in  which 
•ereral  persons  took  part,  with  a  disposition,  that,  in  the  fury 
of  the  moment,  sought  to  disable  this  great  patriot,  whom 
they  so  rancorously  hated.  If  such  was  their  purpose,  it 
to  a  considerable  degree  succeeded. 

The  natural  indignation  that  was  roused  against  the  au- 
thors of  this  ruffian-like  attack,  the  animosity  that  existed 
towards  the  rerenue  officers,  for  their  insolent  and  oppres- 
sive conduct ;  the  keen  feelings  natural  to  a  state  of  violeni 
political  excitement;  the  sympathy  and  admiration  that  were 
cherished  for  the  liberal  character,  powerful  talents  and 
efficient  services  of  the  leading  patriot  of  his  day, — all  con- 
■pired  to  make  the  public  give  this  transaction  the  odium 
of  a  scheme  of  assassination.  Pity  for  the  sufferer  made 
them  also  impute  the  impairment  of  his  reason  to  this  event 
exclusively.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  believe,  that 
an  assassination  had  been  planned,  in  order  to  cover  the 
perpetrators  of  this  barbarous  assault  with  igpoominy.  Nor 
can  the  mental  alienation,  which  afterwards  afflicted  him, 
tod  deprived  the  world  of  his  great  talents,  in  the  vigour 
of  manhood, — for  he  was  at  this  time  only  in  his  forty-sixth 
year^ — ^be  wholly  attributed  to  the  wound  he  received.  His 
disposition  was. so  ardent,  and  his  mind  so  excitable,  that 
its  natural  tendency,  under  aggravating  circumstances,  was 
to  insanity.  Had  he  lived  in  ordinary  times,  in  the  usual 
exercise  of  professional  or  political  duties,  undisturbed  by 
adyerse  events,  he  might  have  escaped  the  misfortune  that 
befell  him.  His  generous  and  social  humour,  his  wit  and 
ready  talent,  would  have  rendered  his  career  easy  and  tran- 
quil. But  he  was  called  upon  to  act  in  public  affairs  at  d 
most  arduous  epoch :  he  had  to  maintain  a  continual  struggle 
•l^nat  insidious  placemen  and  inaolent  oppressors :  he  him- 
self was  denounced,  proscribed,  and  frequently  insulted.  The 
leeliugs  of  his  own  injuries,  joined  to  those  for  his  country, 
kept  his  mind  in  constant  action,  anxiety  and  irritation. 
Having  espoused  the  cause  of  his  fellow-citizens,  with  all 
hie  strength  and  all  his  mind,  at  a  time  when  new  wrongs 
•nd  new  difficulties  were  incessantly  recurring,  he  knew 
■0  repose.  His  faculties  wore  perpetually  agitated,  and 
ke  did  not  sufficiently  master  and  subdue  his  indignatioQ 


tio 
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t  Mbalten  tgenlt,  |lv«gkpriMie  I 
fihi^  yet  wlw  wara  im  raalHy  (' 
immfL    It  W10  M  wtetiwte  yMtfag  to 
plMing  IdflueK  M  Iw  did  te  MM  ^tfVM,  Ml  a  kirtl 
the  ooMmMMMM  sf  thtt  coilDMi*  wlMM  ks  M«^t  I 
to  hxw%  unmuked  and  lift  to  pakm  t 
lug  MamUt  to  a  paraoMl  laaeaMitof.    Tka  mntiM  ha 
amCatoadiaitlMpairadUafeMarafi  -       -    -       ~ 
Irilmtod  eawBdaUy  to  Ui  I 


CfaM  qf  ike  JUvm  ^  Aiamm  mmd  /^firmm^    Wi 


Iir  18S0  Mr.  Adana  aetod  m  alaetar  of  ] 
Tioa-prafideaA,  and  to  tha  MMa  yaar  w*  mw  1iIm»  dMtt  at 
thaago  of  aif^-fiva*  a  aManbv  aC  tha  coBTaattatt  aC  ttto 
comfDaawaaith,  caUad  to  rawlM  tha  an«iHi«tiMi  Party 
yaart  baliwa,  ha  had  baaa  aM  <C  (boM  wha  ftnaad  tiMk  «M- 
atfUitlQQ ;  aad  ha  had  bow  tha  ptosMfa  af  ! 
«toi^  WM  UtUa  which  tfaa  paapla  dailrad  to  4 
aaasiog  aU  his  fiumltlei  to  Ufea  awl  aC  hb  lapg  Ifii.  wMh  aa 
woabated  lora  of  raadiag  and  aanteaiplatioa,  la  IIm  caatea 
af  interastlQg  drclaa  af  friaadahip  aad  aflaeiiaai,  ha  «m 
blessed  in  his  retiremanl  with  whato^var  af  lapoaa  aad 
« fBlidty  the  conditioo  of  man  altowa.  -  Ha  kad»  alaa^  -alhar 
aDjoyments.  Ha  nw  aroand  him  that  iwoaparlty  aid 
general  happineM,  which  had  bean  the  ofejacl  af  his  pofaHe 
cares  and  labours.  No  man  arar  bahald  mora  claariy*  anA 
fer  a  longer  time,  the  great  and  hanafidal  aOaeto  af  tha 
aarvices  rendered  by  himself  to  Ua  eoonlry.  That  Mbarty* 
which  he  so  early  defended,  timt  Imlepaadanea,  of  whtoto 
he  was  so  able  an  adroeato  and  anpportar,  ha  MW,  wm 
trust,  6rmly  and  Mcurely  estabUshad.  Tha  poputathm  aC 
the  country  thickened  around  him  fttftar,  and  wrtaadaJ 
wider,  than  his  own  sanguine  pradietiona  had  aatlcipatod  , 
and  the  wealth,  respectobiUty  and  power  of  Iha  aattaa 
^rang  up.to  a  magnitude,  whidi  it  is  quite  ImpaaOla  ha 
could  have  expected  to  witnoM  in  his  day.  Ha  llvad, 
abo,  to  behold  those  principles  of  cItU  freedons  whIdi  hid 
haaa   dereloped,  established,  and  practicaUy  appBad,  to 


I 


[on-ruLOB 


OP 


ill 


Aagrio,  mttract  attentSon,  eomBiaiid  refpecC,  tad  awikMi 
■lilHtkNi,  io  Other  reglonfl  of  the  globe ;  and  well  miglit, 
iBd  well  did,  he  ezeldm,  *•  Where  will  the  co— eqweneee 
cf  Hm  Ajnertcmn  reTolutloii  end !" 

If  my  thing  yet  remdn  to  fiU  this  cop  of  IwppliieM,  let 
it  be  added,  that  he  lived  to  aee  a  great  and  intelligent 
people  beatow  die  highest  honour  in  their  gift,  where  he 
had  bestowed  his  own  kindest  parental  aflbctions,  and 
kflged  his  fondest  hopes.  Thus  honoured  in  life,  dius  hap- 
py at  death,  he  saw  the  fubilee,  and  he  died ;  and  with 
the  last  prayers  which  tremUed  on  his  lips,  was  the  fer- 
Tcnt  supplication  for  his  country,   **  Independence  lor- 

From  the  time  of  his  final  retirement  from  public  lifb, 
tn  1807,  Mr.  Jeflferson  lired  as  became  a  Wise  man.  Sur- 
rauBded  by  aflfeclionate  friends,  his  ardour  In  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  undiminished,  with  juncommon  health,  and 
VBhroken  sprits,  he  was  able  to  enjoy  largely  the  rational 
ptoaaores  of  life,  and  to  partake  in  that  public  prosperity, 
whieh  he  had  so  much  contributed  to  produce.  His  kind- 
neaa  and  hospitality,  the  charm  of  his  conyersation,  the 
•aee  of  his  manners,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and 
aepecially  the  full  store  of  reyolutionary  incidents,  which 
he  possessed,  and  which  he  knew  when  and  how  to  dis- 
pense, rendered  his  abode  in  a  high  degree  attractive  to 
Ills  admiring  countrymen,  while  his  high  public  and  scien- 
tific character  drew  towards  him  every  intelligent  and  ed- 
ucated traveller  from  abroad.  Both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  that  the  respect, 
which  they  so  largely  received,  was  not  paid  to  their  offi- 
cial stations.  They  were  not  men  made  great  by  office, 
but  great  men,  on  whom  the  country,  for  Its  own  benefit, 
had  conferred  office.  There  was  that  in  them,  which  of- 
fice did  not  give,  and  which  the  relinquishment  of  office 
did  not,' and  could  not,  take  away.  In  their  retirement,  In 
the  midst  of  their  fellow-citizens,  themselves  private  cHi- 
aens,  they  enjoyed  as  high  regard  and  esteem,  as  when 
filling  die  most  important  places  of  public  trust 

There  remained  to  Mr.  JefTeraon  yet  one  other  work  of 
patriotism  and  beneficence, — the  establishment  of  a  unlver- 
rity  in  his  nathre  state.    To  diis  object  he  devoted  years 
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Aim),  iMtly,  we  learn  by  cheM  the  iHlHt  of  sMt  Mi^ 
dxMCQwaged  hy  pre$€ni  bad  appearaneea  m  the  etele  ^ 
a%w  qfain,  the  .habit  of  b4ipmg  for  m  fimomrabU  tktmge, 
and  that  ^  jMnnmring  m  the  Bcareh  ^f  reatircet.  The 
game  b  i»ndl  of  e^eati,  there  if  raeh  a  Taiiety  of  tunw 
in  it,  the  fiBrtaie  of  it  if  eo  fubjeet  to  fudden  ▼irifritndef, 
and  one  eo  frequently,  after  long  eontemplatioii,  diaeofen 
the  meanf  of  eztrieating  one'e  folf  from  m  fnppoaed  inev 
mooBlable  diBeoUy,  that  one  ia  eneooraged  to  continne  the 
COBteit  to  Ao  lait,  in  hope  of  vietory  by  our  own  AUl,  or 
at  least  of  giving  a  etale  mate,  by  the  negligence  of  ear 
idvenary.  And  whoerer  eoniidera,  what  in  cheea  he  often 
aeei  instances  of,  timt  particular  pieces  of  aaceeas  are  apt 
to  produce  presumption,  aad  its  eonaequent  inattention,  by 
which  the  loss  may  be  recovered,  wUl  learn  not  to  be  toe 
much  discouraged  by  the  preeent  aueeesa  of  hia  adversary, 
nor  to  despair  of  final  good  fortune,  upon  every  little  chedl  11 
he  receives  in  the  pursuit  of  h.  I' 

That  we  may,  therefore,  be  induced  more  frequently  to  | 
choose  this  beneficial  amusement,  in  preference  to  odiera,  ij 
which  are  not  attended  with  the  same  advantagea,  every  ' 
circumstance  which  may  incretse  the  pleasure  oif  it  ahonkl  { 

be  rej§^arded ;  and  every  action  or  word  that  is  unfelr,  dis-  || 

respectful,  or  that  in  any  way  may  give  uneasineie,  should 
be  avoided,  as  contrary  to  the  immediate  intention  of  both 
the  players,  which  is,  to  peso  the  time  agreeably. 

Therefore,  first.  If  it  is  agreed  lo  play  according  to 
the  strict  rules ;  then  those  rules  are  to  be  exactly  eb- 
aerved  by  both  parties,  and  should  not  be  insisted  on  fe» 
one  side,  while  deviated  from  by  the  other— for  this  la  not 
equiuble. 

Secondly,  If  it  is  agreed  not  to  observe  the  rules  esael« 
iy,  but  one  party  demands  indulgences,  he  should  then  \m 
as  willing  to  allow  them  to  the  other. 

Thirdly,  No  false  move  should  ever  be  made  to  eztflcalw  |. 
yourself  out  of  a  difficulty,  or  to  gain  an  advantage.    Tlier«  I 

can  be  no  pleasure  in  playing  with  a  person  once  delected  | 

.n  such  unfair  practices. 

Fourthly,  If  your  adversary  is  long  in  playing,  yon  ooglit  | 

not  to  hurry  him,  or  to  express  any  uneaslneas  at  his  delay.         ,'j 
You  should  not  sing,  nor  whistle,  nor  look  at  your  watel^ 

li 
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Mr  UXm  ap  m  book  to  reftd,  nor  make  a  tepplag  with  your 
fMi  OD  Um  floor,  or  with  your  fingers  on  the  table,  nor  do 
any  thing  that  may  disturb  his  attention.  For  aU  these 
tiifaigB  displease ;  and  they  do  not  show  ymm  lldU  in  play- 
iag.  but  your  eraftiness  or  your  rudenaif*    '  •^ 

Fifthly,  You  ought  not  to  endeavour  to  umim  lad  de- 
eaiTa  your  adversary,  by  pretending  to  have  made  bad 
Boves,  and  aayfcag  that  you  have  now  lost  the  game,  in 
Mder  to  make  liim  secure  and  careless,  and  Inattentire  to 
your  schemes ;  for  this  is  fraud  and  deceit,  wad  skill  in  flie 
ganw. 

Sixthly,  You  must  not,  when  you  have  gained  a  victory, 
use  any  triumphing  or  insulting  expression,  nor  show  too 
much  pleasure ;  but  endeavour  to  console  your  adver8ar>, 
and  make  him  less  dissatisfied  with  himself,  by  every  kind 
of  dvU  expression  that  may  be  used  with  truth ;  such  as, 
"  You  understand  the  game  better  than  I,  but  you  are  a 
little  toattontive ;  or,  you  play  too  &st ;  or,  you  had  the 
best  of  the  game,  but  something  happened  to  divert  your 
thoughts,  and  that  turned  it  in  my  favour." 

Seventhly,  If  you  are  a  spectator  while  others  play,  ob- 
serve the  most  perfect  silence.  For  if  ymi  give  advice, 
you  oflbnd  both  parties ;  him  against  whom  you  give  it, 
because  it  may  cause  the  loss  of  his  game ;  and  him  in 
whoee  favour  you  give  it,  because,  though  it  be  good,  and 
he  follows  it,  he  loses  the  pleasure  he  n^ght  have  had,  if 
yea  had  permitted  him  to  think  until  it  had  occurred  to 
himeell  Even  after  a  move  or  moves,  you  must  not,  by 
replacing  the  pieces,  show  how  it  might  have  been  placed 
better;  |br  thai  displeases,  and  may  occasion  disputes  and 
doubto  about  their  true  situation.  All  talking  to  the  players 
lessens  or  diverts  their  attention,  and  is  therefore  unpleas- 
ing.  Nor  should  you  give  the  least  hint  to  either  party, 
by  any  kind  of  noise  or  motion.  If  you  do,  you  are  un- 
wwthy  to  be  a  spectetor.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  exercise 
er  ahow  your  judgment,  do  it  in  playing  your  own  game, 
whea  ymi  have  an  opportunity,  not  in  criticising,  or  med- 
dling with,  or  counselling  the  play  of  others. 

Lastly,  If  tlM  game  is  not  to  be  played  rigorously,  ac- 
conUng  to  the  rules  above-mentioned,  then  moderate  your 
desire  of  victory  over  your  adversary,  and  be  pleased  with 
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ODe  orer  youraelf.  Snatch  not  eaf^rly  at  erery  adrantag* 
offered  by  hif  uDfkilfulneM  or  inattentioD ;  but  point  out  to 
him  kindly,  that  by  f  uch  a  moYO  ho  pUeeo  or  learoa  a  pioce 
in  danger  and  oatui^rted ;  that  by  another  he  will  put  hii 
king  in  a  parPoiii  Mtnatioa,  kc.  By  thif  genonMis  dvilily 
(■o  opposite  to  the  an&imoM  abo¥o  forbidden)  you  may,  in- 
deed, happen  to  looe  the  camo  to  your  opponent ;  but  yoo 
will  win  what  la  better,^ — hit  eateem,  his  reapect,  and  hia 
affection ;  together  with  the  dlent  approbatioii  and  good 
will  of  impartial  spectators. 


The  Hospital  in  PhUad^hia  during  the  Pettilenee, — 
C.  B.  Bnowjr. 


patients  were  treated  at  the  hospital,  and  remorai  tBither 
was  to  the  last  degree  abhorred. 

The  morning  arrived,  and  my  situation  was  discovered. 
At  the  first  intimation,  Thetferd  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
and  refused  to  re-enter  it  till  I  was  removed.  I  knew  not 
my  fate,  till  three  ruffians  made  their  appearance  at  my 
bedside,  and  communicated  their  commisrion. 

I  called  on  the  name  of  Thetford  and  his  wife.  I  en- 
treated a  moment's  delay,  till  I  had  seen  these  persons,  and 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  respite  from  my  aentence.  They 
were  deaf  to  my  entreaties,  axid  prepared  to  execute  their 
office  by  force.  I  was  delirious  wiUi  rage  and  teiror.  I 
heaped  the  bitterest  execrations  on  my  murderer ;  and  by 
turns  invoked  the  compassion  of,  and  poured  a  torrent  of  re- 
proaches on,  the  wretches  whom  he  had  aelectod  lor  his 
ministers.     My  struggles  and  outcries  were  vain. 

I  hav6  no  perfect  recollection  of  what  passed  till  my  ar- 
rival at  the  hospital.  My  passions  combined  with  my  disease 
to  make  me  frantic  and  wild.  In  a  state  like  mine,  the 
slightest  motion  could  not  be  endured  without  agony.  What 
then  must  I  have  felt,  scorched  and  dazxled  by  the  sun, 
.  sustained  by  hard  boards,  and  borne  fin*  miles  over  a  rug- 
ged pavement  ? 


I  WAS  seized  with  a  violent  fever.   I  knew  in  what  manner  i 
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I  eumot  make  you  comprehend  the  angnuh  of  my 
leelings.  To  be  di^ointed  and  torn  piece-meal  by  the  rack, 
was  a  torment  inexpreflsibly  inferior  to  thkk  Nothing  ex- 
cites my  wonder,  but  that  I  did  not  ezyiit^^iisre  the  cart 
had  moved  three  paces. 

I  knew  not  how,  or  by  whom,  I  was  mored  from  this 
vehicle.  Insensibility  came  at  length  to  my  reliell  After 
a  time  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  slowly  gained  some  knowl* 
edge  of  my  situation.  1  lay  upon  a  mattress,  whose  condi- 
tion proved  that  a  half-decayed  corpse  had  recently  been 
dragged  from  it.  The  room  was  large,  but  it  was  covered 
with  beds  like  my  own.  Between  each,  there  was  scarce- 
ly the  interval  of  three  feet.  Each  sustained  a  wretch, 
vrhose  groans  and  distortions  bespoke  the  desperateness  of 
his  condition. 

The  atmosphere  was  loaded  by  mortal  stenches.  A  va- 
pour, suffocating  and  malignant,  scarcely  allowed  me  to 
breaflie.  No  suitable  receptacle  was  provided  (or  the  evac- 
ualioQA  produced  by  medicine  or  disease.  My  nearest 
neighbour  was  struggling  with  death,  and  my  bed,  casually 
extended,  was  moist  with  the  detestable  matter  which  had 
flowed  from  his  stomach. 

You  Will  scarcely  believe  that,  in  this  scene  of  horrors,  the 
sound  of  laughter  should  be  overheard.  While  the  upper 
rooou  of  this  building  are  filled  with  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
the  lower  apartments  are  the  scene  of  carousals  and  mirth. 
The  wretches  who  are  hired,  at  enormous  wages,  to  tend 
the  sick  and  convey  away  the  dead,  neglect  their  duty,  and 
eonsume  the  cordials,  which  are  provided  for  the  patients,' 
in  debauchery  and  riot 

A  female  visage,  bloated  with  malignity  and  drunken- 
ness, occasionalTy  looked  in.  Dying  eyes  were  cast  upon 
her,  invoking  the  boon,  perhaps,  of  a  drop  of  cold  water, 
or  her  assistance  to  change  a  posture  which  compelled  him 
to  behold  the  ghastly  writiiings  or  deathful  tmUe  of  his 
neighbour. 

The  visitant  had  left  ttie  banquet  for  a  moment,  only  to 

see  who  was  dead.     If  she  entered  the  room,  blinking  eyes 

and  reeling  steps  showed  her  to  be  totally  unqualified  for 

ministering  the  aid  that  was  needed.     Presently,  she  die* 

17* 
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d«pQiitedmCth«d0or:  th»  wrtteb,  whw  fctii  t  HUI  foifww 

into  the  pMHgt. 
Oh!  how  ppBT  tfe  tlie  cooccptJoei  wMAM^fcraiti, by 


fiiUow-b«iii|^  art  eoodmnedt     Tbii 

firlghtfeU  bMMMO  It  WM  tMDto  flowfrM  the  d«pnivi^«r 

die  attendinlB.    My -Mm  eyti  ealy  weoM  aieke  me  cndtt 

liie  ezislenee  of  wfckedneM  to  enorBOOt.    Ne  wonder  that 

lo  die  in  gaireta,  and  ceUara,  and  ftablea,  lUYfrfted  aad  m- 

knowB^  had,  by  ao  many,  been  prelemd  to  beln|^  bieeght 

hither. 

A  phyileian  eait  an  eye  «fOB  my  atate.  He  fSfe  omm 
directioof  to  die  peraon  who  attended  him.  I  did  set  eean 
prebend  diem ;  they  wer^  m&rw  exoeoted  by  the  rnmea^ 
and,  if  die  attempt  had  been  made,  I  Aenld  pnAaUy  fawm 
reftued  to  reeeire  what  waa  oflbred.  Reeovery  waaeqnally 
beyond  ray  ezpeetations  and  my  wWiea.  TheeeenewUeh 
waa  hourly  displayed  before  bem,  the  entrance  of  the  rich, 
■NMt  of  whom  perished  in  a  few  heon,  and  1 
to  the  graves  prepared  for  them,  remind  nd  me  ef  the 
te  which  I,  also,  waa  rdearred. 

Three  days  passed  away,  In  which  every  hear  waa  •«• 
pected  to  be  die  last  Thi^  aaridet  an  atiiiaaiihatii  ae  ean- 
tagions  anid  deadly,  anridat  cauaea  ef  deettncllen  honriy  ae* 
enraulating,  I  shoold  yet  aorrlre,  appeara  to  me  naddng 
lem  than  miraetihraa.  That,  ef  ao  nuny  eondocted  to  thb 
Wnae,  the  only  one  i^hn  paseed  eat  4f  It  alhra  ihaald  be 
myself,  almost  sqrpaliaa  my  belief. 

Some  inexplicable  plhielple  rendered  harmlemtheea  po- 
tent enemies  of  hnman  Bfo.  If  y  fornr  eobaliad  and  van- 
Mied.  My  strength  waa  roffved,  and  the  ftnt  oae  that  I 
nmde  of  my  limbs  was,  la  beer  nw  for  foam  the  < 
Hon  and  snfleranee  ef  these  evflk 
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tf  the  Ariel, — Coopbs. 

liitf  Ari«l  continued  to  itruggle  agitaMt  Ae  windt  tad 
•BMB  inr  MTend  hours  longer,  before  the  di^  broke  on  the 
tompescuouf  ecene,  end  the  anzioui  marinen  were  enabM 
to  iorm  a  more  accurate  eetimate  of  their  real  danger.    Aa 
die  TioieBce  of  the  gale  increased,  the  canvass  of  the 
■chooner  had  been  gradually  reduced,  until  she  was  unable 
to  show  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prerent  her 
driTing,  helplessly,  on  the  land.     Barnstable  watched  the 
a^ipearance  of  the  weather,  as  the  light  slowly  opened 
upon  them,  with  an  intensity  of  anxiety,  which  denoted, 
tbat  the  presentiments  of  the  cockswain  were  no  longer 
deemed  idle.     On  looking  to  windward,  he  beheld  the 
poea  masses  of  water  that  were  rolling  in  towards  the 
Und,  with  a  yiolence  that  seemed  irresistible,  crowned 
with  ridges  of  foam ;  uid  there  were  moments  when  the 
air  appeared  6l]ed  with  sparkling  gems,  as  the  rays  of  the 
lidng  sun  (ell  upon  the  tpray  that  was  swept  from  wave  to 
ware.    Towards  the  land,  the  view  was  still  more  appal- 
ling.    The  cliib,  but  a  short  half  league  under  the  lee  of 
the  schooner,  were,  at  times,  nearly  hid  from  the  eye  by 
tlie  pyramids  of  water,  which  the  furious,  element,  so  sud- 
denly restrained  in  its  violence,  cast  high  into  the  air,  as 
if  seeking  to  overstep  the  boundaries  that  nature  had  affix 
ed  to  its  dominion.    The  whole  coast,  from  the  distant  head- 
land at  the  south,  to  the  well  known  shoals  that  stretched 
&r  beyond  their  course,  in  the  opposite  direction,  displayed 
a  broad  belt  of  foam,  into  which  It  Would  have  been  cer- 
tain destruction,  for  the  proudest  ship  that  swam,  to  have 
entered.     Still  the  Ariel  floated  on  the  billows,  lightly  and 
In  safoty,  though  yielding  to  the  impulses,  of  the  waters, 
and,  at  times,  appearing  to  be  ingulfed  in  the  yawning 
chasms,  which,  apparently,  opened  beneath  her  to  receive 
the  little  fabric.    The  low  rumour  of  acknowledged  dan- 
ger, had  found  its  way  through  the  scliooner,  and  the  sea- 
men, alter  fastening  tiieir  hopeless  looks  on  Uie  small  spot 
of  canvass  that  they  were  enabled  to  show  to  the  tempest, 
would  turn  to  view  the  dreary  line  of  coast,  that  seemp 
ad  to  ofler  so  gloomy  an  alternative.    Even  DiUoo*  to  whom 
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the  report  of  their  danger  had  found  its  way,  crept  froa 
his  place  of  concealment  in  the  cabin,  and  aioved  about 
the  decks  unheeded,  devouring,  with  greedy  ears,  such 
opinions  as  fell  from  the  lipe  of  the  suHen  mariners. 

At  this  moment  of  appalling  apprehension,  the  cockswam 
exhibited  the  most  calm  re^gnatioQ.  He  knew  that  all 
had  been  done,  that  lay  in  the  power  of  man,  to  urge  their 
little  vessel  from  the  land,  and  it  was  now  too  evident  to 
his  experienced  eyes,  that  It  had  been  done  ha  vain ;  but, 
considering  himself  as  a  sort  of  fixture  in  the  schooner,  he 
was  quite  prepared  to  abide  her  fate,  be  it  for  better  or 
for  worse.  The  settled  look  of  gkwtn,  that  gathered  around 
the  frank  brow  of  Bamstahle,  was,  in  no  degree,  connectp 
ed  with  any  considerations  of  himself,  but  proceeded  from 
that  sort  of  parental  responsibility,  from  which  the  sea- 
commander  is  never  exempt.  The  discipline  of  the  crew, 
however,  still  continued  perfect  and  unyleldhig.  There 
had,  it  is  true,  been  a  riight  movement  made  by  two  of  Che 
oldest  seamen,  which  indicated  an  intention  to  drown  die 
apprehensions  of  death  in  ebriety ;  but  Barnstable  had 
called  for  his  pistols,  in  a  tone  that  checked  the  procedure 
instantly,  and,  although  the  &tal  weapons  were  untouched 
by  him,  but  were  left  to  lie  exposed  on  the  capstan,  where 
they  had  been  placed  by  his  servant,  not  another  symptom 
of  insubordination  appeared  among  the  devoted  crew. 
There  was  even,  what  to  a  landsman  might  seem,  a  dread- 
ful affectation  of  attention  to  the  most  trifling  duties  of  the 
vessel ;  and  the  men,  who,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  be  de- 
voting the  brief  mooMmts  of  their  existence  to  the  mighty 
business  of  the  hour«  wwe  constantly  called  to  attend  to  the 
most  trivial  details  of  Aeir  profession.  Ropes  were  coiled, 
and  the  slightest  damages  occasioned  by  the  waves,  that, 
at  shrrt  intervals,  swept  across  the  low  decks  of  the  Ariel, 
were  repaired,  with  the  same  precision  and  order,  as  if  die 
yet  lay  embayed  in  the  haven  from  which  she  had  Just  been 
driven.  In  this  manner,  the  arm  of  authority  was  kept 
extended  over  the  silent  crew,  not  with  the  vain  desire  to 
preserve  a  lingering,  though  useless  exercise  of  power, 
but  with  a  view  to  maintain  that  unity  of  action,  that  now 
could  alone  aflbrd  them  even  a  ray  ef  hope. 


etHillON-*I*LACB  ^OOK  OW  PMMi.  Wtt 

/*  She  can  nuike  no  bead  against  this^a,  under  that  rag 
ai  canvass/*  said  Barnstable,  gloomily;  addressing  the 
oockswain,  who,  with  folded  arms,  and  an  air  of  cool  resig> 
Bation,  was  balancing  his  body  on  the  verge  of  the  quarter- 
deck, while  the  schooner  was  plunging  madly  into  wares 
that  nearly  buried  her  in  their  bosom ;  **  the  poor  little 
thing  trembles  like  a  frightened  chUd,  as  she  meets  the 
water." 

Tom  sighed  heavily,  and  shook  his  he^d,  before  he  tn*^ 
awered — 

"  If  we  could  have  kept  the  head  of  the  main-mast  an 
liour  longer,  we  might  have  got  an  offing,  and  fetched  to 
windward  of  the  shoals ;  but,  as  it  is,  sir,  mortal  man  can't 
drive  a  craft  to  windward — she  sets  bodily  in  to  landi  and 
will  be  in  the  breakers  in  less  than  an  hour^  unless  God 
wilb  that  the  winds  shall  cease  to  blow." 

**  We  have  no  hope  left  us,  but  to  anchor ;  our  ground 
tackle  may  yet  bring  her  up." 

Tom  turned  to  his  commander,  and  replied,  solemnly, 
and  with  that  assurance  of  manner,  that  long  experience 
only  can  give  a  man  in  moments  of  great  danger-^ 

**  If  our  sheet-cable  was  bent  to  our  heaviest  anchor, 
this  sea  ^ould  bring  it  home,  though  nothing  but  her 
launch  was  riding  by  it  A  north-easter  in  the  German 
Ocean  must  and  will  blow  itself  out ;  nor  shall  we  get  the 
crown  of  the  gale  until  the  sun  falls  over  the  land.  Thcn» 
indeed,  it  may  lull ;  for  the  winds  do  often  seem  to  rever- 
ence the  glory  of  the  heavens  too  mn^  to  blow  their  might 
in  its  very  (ace  1"  '  v 

"  We  must  do  our  duty  to  ourselvffii  and  the  country," 
returned  Barnstable » '*  go,  get  the  two  bowers  spliced  i  and 
have  a  hedge  bent  to  a  hawser ;  we'll  back  our  two  an^ 
chors  together,  and  veer  to  the  better  end  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  fathoms ;  it  may  yet  bring  her  up.  See  all  clear 
there  lor  anchoring,  and  cutting  away  tiie  masts — we'll 
jeave  the  wind  nothing  but  a  naked  hull  to  whistle  over." 
*'  Ay,  if  there  was  nothing  but  the, wind,  we  might  yet 
live  to  see  the  sun  sink  behind  them  hills,"  said  the  cock- 
swain ;  **  but  what  hemp  can  stand  tlie  strain  of  a  craft 
that  is  buried,  half  the  timoi  to  her  foremast  in  the 
water!** 


He         colbiotf-pLAcM  BOOK  Or  nosiu 

«•  Ood*i  wttl  be  dMM  with  aie/'  be  orM;  •<  I  mw  (Iw 
ArM  timber  of  tiM  Ariel  liM,  aai  thaU  Ut«  Just  Itpg  eM«gh 
l»  tee  it  torn  out  ef  berboCto«|  tfter  wlricli  IWkhtDlin 
bo  kMifen" 

B«t  hii  f hipBttee  were  efrept  flur  beyond  the  Boiuwh  ef 
hie  reice, before  half  theeewerde  were  ttttered.  AUeoA- 
nuKl  of  the  beet  wee  rendered  iapeerible,  by  the  bub- 
bers  it  contained,  m  well  as  the  ttgiiif  of  the  awf ;  and, 
at  it  rose  on  the  white  ereot  of  a  waTo,  Teai  aaw  Ma  be* 
loved  litUe  craft  for  the  kit  tiae;  It  foH  lirte  a  tren^  d 
the  sea,  and  In  a  few  toemeflli  anore  ha  fragments  wars 
ground  into  splinters  on  the  adjacent  foeka.  The  eoek- 
swain  still  remained  where  be  had  cast  off  the  rope,  and 
beheld  the  numerous  heads  and  anna  that  appeared  rising, 
at  short  interrals,  on  the  wa^ea ;  some  making  powerful 
and  well-directed  efforts  to  gain  die  sandai  that  were  be* 
coming  visible  as  the  tide  fell,  and  others  wildly  to«ed,  in 
tiie  frantic  movements  of  helpless  despair.  The  benest  old 
seaman  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  as  he  saw  Barnstable  issue  from 
the  surf,  bearing  the  form  of  Merry  In  safety  to  the  sands, 
where,  one  by  one,  several  seamen  aoon  appeared  also, 
dripping  and  exhausted.  Many  others  of  &e  crew  were 
carried,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  pkees  of  safety ;  tlioagbi 
as  Tom  returned  to  his  seat  on  the  bowsprit,  be  could  not 
conceal,  from  his  reluctant  eyes,  the  lifeless  forms,  that 
were,  in  other  spots,  driven  agrinst  the  rocks,  with  a  fury 
that  soon  left  them  but  few  of  the  outward  vestiges  of  he- 
manity. 

Dillon  and  the  cockswain  were  now  the  sole  ocenpanls 
of  their  dreadful  station.  The  former  stood.  In  a  kind  of 
stupid  despair,  a  witness  of  the  scene  we  have  related; 
but,*as  his  curdled  blood  began  agtin  to  flow  more  warmly 
t):rough  his  heart,  he  crept  dose  to  the  side  of  Tom, 
with  that  sort  of  selfish  feeling  that  makee  even  hopeless 
misery  more  tolerable,  when 'endured  in  pe^cipalion  wtdi 
miother. 

"  When  the  tide  falls,'*  he  said,  hi  a  voice  drat  betrayed 
the  agony  of  fear,  though  hia  words  exprofsed  the  renewal 
ef  hope,  "  we  shall  be  able  to  walk  to  hmd." 

'*  There  was  One,  and  only  One,  to  whoee  feet  the  wm 
ton  were  the  same  as  a  diy  deck»"  retomed  the 
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:  Mieh  M  hftTe  hb  pow«r  will  •▼•r 
iMe  rocks  to  ths  nmidt."  TIm  old 
truing  his  eyes,  which  exhibited  ft 
disgust  and  compession,  oo  his  eem- 
th  reverence  -^'Had  yoa  tfaoaght 
ither,  year  case  would  bo  loss  to  bo 

I  there  Is  mudi  dangor  ?"   asked 

t  reason  to  fear  death :  Usten !  do  you. 

beneath  ye  r 

ringby  thoTOSsol!" 

S  herself,"  said  the  aflTected  coek- 

il  groans.    The  water  Is  breaking 

i  few  minutos  more,  the  handsomeol 

wave  will  bo  like  the  chips  that  feU 

imb&g!*' 

you  remain  hero?"   cried   Dillon, 

B,  If  it  should  be  the  will  of  God,** 
s  waves  to  me  are  what  the  land  to 
tfiem,  and  I  have  always  pnoant  tint 

ITO." 

ed  Dillon,  •<  I  am  not  ready  to  die  !-^ 
Dot  die  1" 

tvttered  his  companion ;  **  yon  must 
;  when  the  death-watch  is  called, 
ho  muster." 

otf  continued,  rushing,  with  frantie 
of  the  wreck.  •*  Is  there  no  bUlet 
I  can  take  with  me  ?" 
ig  has  boon  cut  away,  or  carried  off 
I  about  to  striTO  for  your  life,  take 
iftd  a  clean  conscience,  and  trust  the 

lion,  in  the  madness  of  hb  freB«f  t 
nre  b  no  Ood  that  knows  me !" 
deep  tones  of  the  cockswain.  In  a 
peak  in  the  elementi;  ** blasphemet, 
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The  beary  groaning,  produced  by  tbe  water,  fai  the  Ite* 
bera  of  the  Arieli  at  that  momeni,  added  its  irapulie  It 
the  raging  feelings  of  Dillon,  and  he  east  himself  headkag 
into  the  sea. 

The  water,  thrown  by  the  rolling  of  the  snrf  on  the  beadi, 
was  necessarily  returned  to  the  ocean,  in  eddies,  in  difler- 
ent  places,  favourable  to  such  an  action  of  the  element 
Into  the  edge  of  one  of  these  connter»currents«  that  was 
produced  by  the  very  rocks  on  which  the  schooner  lay,  and 
which  the  watermen  eall  the  *'  under-tow,*'  Dillon  hsd, 
unknowingly,  thrown  hb  person,  and  when  the  wares  had 
driven  him  a  short  distance  finom  the  wreck,  he  was  met 
by  a  stream  that  fd»  moot  desperate  eflbrts  could  not  over- 
come. He  was  a  light  and  powerful  swimmer,  and  the 
struggle  was  hard  and  protracted.  With  the  shore  imme* 
diately  before  his  eyes,  and  at  no  great  distance^  he  Was 
led,  as  by  a  fslse  phantom,  to  continue  his  effints,  although 
they  did  not  advance  him  a  loot  The  did  seaman,  who, 
at  first,  had  watched  his  motions  with  careless  indifierence, 
understood  the  danger  of  his  situation  at  a  glance,  and,  for- 
getful of  his  own  late,  he  riiouted  akrad,  in  a  Yoioe  that 
was  driven  over  the  struggling  victim,  to  the  ears  of  his 
shipmates  on  the  sands— 

"  Sheer  to  port,  and  dear  the  under-tow !  sheer  to  the 
southward !" 

Dillon  heard  the  sounds,  but  his  faculties  were  too  much 
obscured  by  terror  to  distinguish  their  object ;  he,  bow* 
ever,  blindly  yielded  to  the  call,  and  gradually  changed  his 
direction,  until  his  (ace  was  once  more  turned  towards  the 
vessel.  The  current  swept  him  diagonally  by  the  rocks,  ^ 
and  he  was  forced  into  an  eddy,  where  he  had  no&ing  le  ~ 
contend  against  but  the  waves,  whose  riolence  was  much 
broken  by  the  wreck.  In  this  state  he  continued  still  to 
struggle,  but  with  a  force  that  was  too  niuch  weakened  te 
overcome  the  resistance  he  met  Tom  looked  around  liim 
for  a  rope,  but  not  one  presented  itself  to  his  hands ;  all 
had  gone  over  with  the  spars*  or  been  swept  away  by  the 
waves.  At  this  moment  of  disappointment,  hb  eyee  met 
those  of  the  desperate  Dillon.  Calm,  and  inured  to  hor- 
rors, as  was  the  veteran  seaman,  he  involuntarily  passid 
his  hand  before  his  brow,  as  if  to  exclude  the  look  of  daopair 
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hb  encouBtered ;  and  when,  a  moment  afterwrnrdt,  be  re- 
moved the  rigid  member,  be  beheld  the  linking  form  of 
the  victim,  as  it  gradually  settled  in  the  ocean,  atiU  struf 
gimg,  with  regular  but  impotent  strokes  of  the  arms  ami 
^Mt,  to  gain  the  wreck,  and  to  presenre  an  existence  that 
had  been  so  much  abused  in  its  hour  of  allotted  proha- 
Ikm. 

'*  He  will  soon  know  fdM  God,  and  learn  that  his  God 
knows  him !"  murmured  the  cockswain  to  himself.  As  he 
yet  qpoke,  the  wreck  of  the  Ariel  yielded  to  an  overwheLm- 
iDg  sea,  and,  after  a  universal  shudder,  her  timbers  and 
planks  gave  way,  and  were  swept  towards  the  cUA,  bear- 
ing the  body  of  the  simple-heailed  cockswain  among  the 
mina. 


DeHrmchan  qfa  Fttmily  iff  the  Pilgrinu  by  the  Savaget,— 
Miss  Sedgwick. 


All  was  Joy  in  Mrs.  Fletcher's  dwelliag.  *«  My 
dear  aMther,"  said  Everell,  *'  it  is  now  quite  time  to  look 
out  for  iather  and  Hope  Leslie.  1  have  turned  the  hour- 
glass tiiree  times  since  dinner,  and  counted  all  the  sands,  I 
think.  Let  us  all  go  on  the  front  portico,  where  we  can 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  them,  as  they  come  past  the  elm 
trees.  Here,  Oneco,"  he  continued,  as  he  saw  assent  in 
has  mother's  smile»  '*  help  me  out  with  mother's  rocking 
chair :  rather  rough  rocking," — ^he  added,  as  he  adjusted 
the  rockers  lengthwise  with  the  logs  that  served  for  the  floor- 
ings— ^but  modier  won't  mind  trifles  just  now.  Ah! 
blesned  babe,  brother,"  he  continued,  taking  in  his  arms 
the  beautiful  infant,  **  yoil  shall  come,  too,  even  though 
yoD  cheat' me  out  of  my  birthright,  and  get  the  first  em- 
brace from  iather."  Thus  saying,  he  placed  the  laughing 
intet  in  his  go-cart,  beside  his  mother.  He  then  aided 
his  little  sisters  in  their  arrangement  of  the  plajrthings  they 
had  brought  forth  to  welcome  and  astonish  Hope;  and 
finally  he  made  an  elevated  position  for  Faith  Leslie,  where 
afae  might,  he  said,  as  she  ought,  catch  the  very  first  gUmps^ 
at  her  sister. 

W 
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•«  Thftnk,  thank  yoa,  ETerell,"  «U  the  UttU  girl,  m  Am 
toounied  her  pinnacle :  '*  If  yea  knew  Hope,  yoa  would 
want  to  see  her  first,  too ;  eyery  body  lores  Hope.  We 
shall  alwajTs  have  pleasant  tiases  when  Hope  gets  here.** 

It  was  one  of  the  most  beantifol  aAsraDOM  at  the  close 
of  the  month  of  May.  The  tegging  Spring  hid  at  ksC 
come  forth  in  all  her  power ;  '*  her  mxk  of  glaaness"  was 
finished,  and  forests,  fields  and  meadows  were  brif^  with 
renovated  lifo.  The  full  Connecticut  swept  triomphently 
^  on,  as  if  still  exulting  in  its  release  from  the  fetters  of  win« 
tor.  Eyery  gushing  rill  had  the  spring-nole  of  joy.  The 
meadows  were,  for  the  first  time,  enriched  wi^  patches 
of  English  grain,  which  the  new  settlers  had  sown  scantily, 
by  way  of  experiment,  prudently  occupying  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  rich  mould  with  the  natire  Indian  com 
This,  product  of  our  soil  is  beautiful  in  all  its  progress,  fnm 
the  moment  when,  as  now  it  studded  the  meadow  wi^  hil- 
locks, shooting  its  bright  pointed  spear  fktm  ita  mother 
earth,  to  its  maturity,  when  the  long  gdden  ear  bursts  from 
the  rustling  leaf. 

The  grounds  about  Mrs.  Fletcher's  boose  had  been  pre- 
pared with  the  neatness  of  English  taste ;  and  a  rich  bed 
of  clover,  that  overspread  the  lawn  Immediately  befiire  the 
portico,  already  rewarded  the  industry  of  the  eolthralors. 
Over  this  delicate  carpet,  the  domestic  fowls,  the  first  dv- 
lUxed  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  their  tribe,  were  now 
treading,  picking  their  food  here  and  Oere  like  dainty  little 
epicures. 

The  scene  had  also  its  minstrels ;  tiie  birds,  fheae  min- 
isters and  worshippers  of  nature,  were  on  the  wing,  filling 
tiie  e  r  with  melody,  whUe,  like  diligent  little  housewives, 
they  ransacked  the  forest  and  field  for  materials  for  their 
house-keeping. 

A  mother,  encircled  by  healthful,  sporting  diOdren,  Is 
always  a  beautiful  spectacle— a  spectacle  that  appeals  Is 
nature  in  every  human  breast  Mrs.  FietdMr,  In  obedi- 
ence to  matrimonial  duty,  or,  It  may  be,  from  some  lingering 
of  female  vanity,  had  on  this  occasion  attired  herealf  with 
eztraordhiary  care.  What  woman  dees  not  wWi  It  koit 
I  in  the  eyes  of  her  hnsbead  I 
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•ther/'  Mid  Ererell,  potting  aside  the  exqnieitely 
ee  that  ihaded  her  cheek, "  I  do  not  believe  you  look- 
re  beautiAil  than  you  do  to-day,  when,  as  I  have 
they  called  you  '  the  rote  of  the  wilderneae.'  Our 
iary'fl  cheek  is  as  round  and  as  bri^t  as  a  peach, 
m  not  so  handsome  as  yours,  mother.  Your  heart 
It  this  colour  here,"  he  conttnued,  kissing  her  tender- 
It  seems  to  have  come  Ibrth  to  tell  us  that  our  father 


would  shame  me,  Ererell,"  replied  his  mother,  em- 
I  him  with  a  feeling  that  Uie  proudest  drawing-room 
eight  hare  envied,  **  to  take  such  flattery  frcmi  any 
It  thine."— >'  Oh,  do  not  call  it  flattery,  mother-* 
fagawisc»— for  Heaven's  sake  cheer  up— 4ook,  would 
low  mother's  eye  ?  just  turn  it,  mother,  one  minute 
haft  road— end  her  pale  cheek  too— with  this  rich 
OBitr 

last  alas!"  replied  Magawisea,  glancing  her  eyes 
!•  Fletcher,  and-  then,  as  if  heart  struck,  withdrawing 
*'  how  soon  the  flush  of  the  setting  sun  fades  from 
•ning  ekmd  i"  ^ 

I,  Magawisea!"  said  EvereU,  iiapatiendy,  <«  why 
t  so  dismal  ?  your  voice  is  too  sweet  for  a  bird  id 
«•  I  shall  begin  to  diink  as  Jennet  says — though 
:  Is  no  text  book  for  me — I  shall  begin  to  think  oM 
A  has  really  bewitched  you." — **  You  call  me  a  bird 
nen,"  replied  Magawisea,  half  proud,  half  sorrow- 
end  yon  call  the  owl  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  but  we  hold 
ered ;  he  Is  our  sentinel,  and,  when  danger  Is  near« 
M»« Awake!  awake!'" 

Agawisca,  you  are  positively  unkind.  Jeiemiah's 
tatfoDs  oB'a  holyday  would  not  be  more  out  of  time 
9vr  croaking  b  now.    The  very  skies,  earth,  and  air, 

0  partake  of  our  joy  at  father's  return,  and.]rott  only 

1  tfseord.  Do  you  think,  if  your  fother  was  near,  I 
not  share  your  joy  ?" 

n  fell  feet  from  Magawisca's  eyes,  but  she  made  no 
ad  Mrs.  Fletcher,  observing  and  compassionating 
wtlon,  and  thinking  It  probably  arose  from  comparing 
phan  stale  to  that  of  the  merry  children  about  her» 
■  Magawisea,  yoo  are  naidiMr  a  I 
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ger  nor  a  Bervant ;  will  you  not  riiare  our  joy  ?  to  yM 
not  love  us '" 

**  Love  you  V*  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  "^toirt 
you !  I  would  give  my  life  for  you." 

**  We  do  not  ask  your  life,  my  good  girl,"  replied  Mn. 
Fletcher,  kindly  smiling  on  her,  **  but  a  light  heart,  and 
a  cheerful  look.  A  sad  countenance  doth  not  become  tlris 
joyful  hour  Go  and  help  Oneoo ;  he  is  quite  out  of  hrealh 
blowing  those  soap  bubbles  for  the  children."  Oneoo 
smiled,  and  ghook  his  head,  and  continued  to  send  off  one 
after  another  of  the  prismatic  globes,  and,  as  they  rose  and 
floated  on  the  air,  and  brightened  with  the  many-colour- 
ed ray,  the  little  girls  clapped  their  hands,  and  the  baby 
stretched  his  to  grasp  the  brilliant  yapour.  *<0h!"  said 
Magawisca,  impetuously  covering  her  eyes,  **  I  do  not 
like  to  see  any  thing  so  beautiful  pass  so  quickly  away." 

Scarcely  had  she  uttered  these  words,  when  suddenly, 
as  if  the  earth  had  opened  on  them,  three  Indian  warriors 
darted  from  the  forest,  and  pealed  on  the  air  their  horribto 
yells. 

'<  My  father !  my  father !"  burst  from  the  lipe  of  Ma- 
gawisca and  Oneco.  Faith  Leslie  sprang  towards  the  In- 
dian boy,  and  clung  fast  to  him,  and  the  children  clustered 
about  their  mother ;  she  instinctively  caught  her  infant, 
and  held  it  close  within  her  arms,  as  if  their  Ineflectoal 
shelter  were  a  rampart. 

Magawisca  uttered  a  cry  of  agony,  and,  springing  for- 
ward with  her  arms  uplifted,  as  if  deprecating  his  approach, 
she  sunk  down  at  her  father's  feet,  aiid,  clasping  her  handfe, 
"  Save  them  !— save  them !"  she  cried ;  *<  the  mother— the 
children — oh  !  they  are  all  good  :  take  rengeance  on  your 
enemies,  but  spare,  spare  our  friends !  our  beneftctors !  I 
bleed  when  they  are  struck ;  oh !  command  them  to  stop !" 
she  screamed,  looking  to  the  companions  of  her  father,  who, 
unchecked  by  her  cries,  were  pressing  on  to  their  deadly 
work. 

Mononotto  was  silent  and  motlonlees :  his  €J9  ghneed 
wildly  from  Magawisca  to  Oneco.  Magawisca  replied  la 
the  glance  of  fire  :  «  Yes,  they  have  riieltered  na— they 
have  spread  the  wing  of  love  over  as— eave  them— save 
them—oh !  it  wUl  be  too  late,"  ^e  cried,  springing  bm 
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Imt  fiUher,  whofe  sUence  and  fizednesi  showed  thmt,  if  hit 
better  nature  rebelled  against  the  work  of  revenge,  there 
was  DO  relenting  of  purpose.  Magawisca  darted  before  the 
Indiaa*  who  was  advancing  towards  Mrs.  Fletcher  with  an 
«plilted  hatchet  '*  You  shall  hew  me  to  pieces  ere  yoa 
touch  her,"  she  said,  and  planted  herself  as  a  shield  before 
her  benefi^tress.  The  warrior's  obdurate  heart,  untouch- 
ed  by  the  sight  of  the  helpless  mother  and  her  little  ones, 
was  thrilled  by  the  courage  of  the  heroic  girl  ^  he  paused, 
and  grimly  smiled  on  her,  when  his  companion,  crying, 
**  Hasten !  the  dogs  will  be  on  us !"  levelled  a  deadly  blow 
at  Mrs.  Fletcher ;  but  his  uplifted  arm  was  penetrated  by 
1  musket  shot,  and  the  hatchet  fell  harmless  to  the  floor. 

**  Courage,  mother !"  cried  Everell,  reloading  the  piece ; 
but  neither  courage  nor  celerity  could  avail :  the  second 
Indian  sprang  upon  him,  threw  him  on  the  floor,  wrested 
his  musket  from  him,  and,  brandishing  his  tomahawk  over 
his  head,  he  would  have  aimed  the  fatal  stroke,  when  a 
cry  from  Mononotto  arrested  his  arm. 

Everell  Extricated  himself  from  his  grasp,  and,  a  ray  of 
hope  flashing  into  his  mind,  he  seized  a  bugle  horn,  which 
hung  beside  the  door,  and  winded  it  This  was  the  con- 
ventional signal  of  alarm,  and  he  sent  forth  a  blast  long 
and  loud — a  death-cry. 

Mrs.  Grafton  and  her  attendants  were  just  mounting 
tlieir  horses  to  return  home.  Digby  listened  for  i  iqoment : 
tben,  exclaiming,  "  It  comes  from  our  i.  fter's  dwelling ! 
ride  for  your  life,  Hutton  !'*  he  tosajd  away  a  bandbox  that 
•■eombered  him,  and  spurred  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed. 
Tlie  alarm  was  spread  through  the  village,  and,  in  a  brief 
•pace,  Mr.  Pynchon,  with  six  armed  men,  was  pressing 
towardethe  fatal  scene.  In  the  mean  time  the  tragedy 
^TM  proceeding  at  Bethel.  Mrs.  Fletcher's  senses  had 
Imud  atunned  with  terror.  She  had  neither  spoken  nor 
OMMred  after  she  grasped  her  infant  EverelFs  gallant  ini 
torposition  restored  a  momentary  consciousness;  she  scream- 
ed to  him,  **  Fly^  Everell,  my  son,  fly ;  finr  your  father's 
mA»,  fly !" 

**  Never !"  he  replied,  springing  to  his  mother's  side. 
The  sivages,  always  rapid  in  their  movements,  were' 
mom  aware  that  their  safety  depended  on  despatch.   **  Fin- 
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Uk  your  work,  warrionr*  erM  Mowmoftto.  ObwilMt  !• 
the  command,  md  mfiirUled  by  hit  Mending  wound,  tho 
Inditn,  who,  on  receiving  the  ihot,  had  Meggerod  baclb 
•ad  leaned  againit  the  wall,  now  eprang  forward,  and  tat 
the  infant  from  its  motfaer'a  breaat  She  dtfiokod»  aid 
In  that  ihriek  paMod  the  aggny  of  death.  She  wae  wai 
eonfciotiB  that  her  ion,  patting  forth  a  itrength  beyond  m- 
ture,  for  a  moment  kept  the  Indian  aft  bay ;  ehe  nelOier 
MW  nor  felt  the  knife  etniek  at  her  own  heart  She  lelft 
not  the  armi  of  her  deiendera,  EvereU  and  Magawieca,  m 
they  met  around  her  neck.  She  fainted  and  fell  to  the  floor, 
dragging  her  impotent  protecton  with  her. 

The  layage,  in  hia  itroggle  with  Everell,  had  loooed  the 
Infant  boy  to  the  ground :  he  fell,  quite  onhanaod,  on  the 
turf  at  Mononotto's  feet ;  there,  railing  hk  head,  and  kiok- 
Ing  up  into  the  chieflain'e  faee,  he  probably  perceiTod  ^ 
gleam  of  mercy ;  for,  with  the  quick  inotinct  of  infancy, 
that  with  unerring  sagacity  directa  Ita  appeal,  he  clasped 
the  naked  leg  of  the  saTage  with  one  arm,  and  atretched 
the  other  towards  him  with  a  piteous  ottpplkatlon»  that  no 
words  could  hare  expressed. 

Mononotto's  heart  melted  within  him:  he  etooped  to 
raise  the  sweet  suppliant,  when  one  of  the  Hohawka  fierce- 
ly seized  him,  tossed  him  wildly  around  his  head,  and  dash- 
ed him  on  the  door-stone.  But  the  silent  prayer,  perhaps 
the  celestial  inspiration  of  the  innocent  creature,  was  not 
lost  •*  We  have  had  bkxxl  enough,"  cried  Monomtto; 
**  you  have  well  avenged  me,  brotlMrs.'* 

Then,  looking  at  Oneco,  who  had  remained  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  portico,  clasping  Faith  Leslie  in  his  arms,  he 
commanded  him  to  follow  him  with  the  child.  Everell  was 
torn  from  the  lifeless  bodies  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  and 
dragged  into  the  forest.  Magawisca  uttered  one  cry  of 
agony  and  despair,  as  she  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the 
bloody  scene,  and  then  followed  her  father. 

As  they  passed  the  boundary  of  the  cleared  ground, 
Mononotto  tore  from  Oneco  his  English  drese,  and,  casting 
it  from  him,  **  Thus  perish,*'  he  said,  *«  every  merk  of  the 
captivity  of  my  children.  Thou  shalt  return  lo  our  fbresta,*' 
he  continued,  wrapping  a  skin  around  him,  "with  the 
badge  of  thy  people."     •••••••••! 
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W«  hope  our  readen  will  not  think  we  have  wantonly 
flpoHod  with  their  feelings,  by  drawing  a  filctare  of  calam- 
ity tlwt  only  exist*  in  the  fictitioas  tale.  No— mich  eyente 
•t  we  hare  feebly  related  were  eommon.  in  our  early  an* 
■als,  ad  attended  by  horrors  that  it  would  be  impossible 
fer  the  imagination  to  exaggerate.  Not  only  femilies,  but 
▼fllageo,  were  cut  off  by  t£i  most  dreaded  of  all  foes  the 
rvthtoss,  yengeful  sarage. 

In  the  quiet  possession  of  the  blessings  transmitted,  we 
are,  perhaps,  in  danger  of  forgetting  or  undervaluing  the 
•nflerings  by  which  they  were  obtained.  We  forget  that 
the  noble  pilgrims  lired  and  endured  for  us ;  that,  when 
tiiey  came  to  the  wihlemess.  they  said  truly,  though,  it  may 
be,  somewhat  quaintly,  that  they  turned  their  backs  on 
KgypC.  They  did  virtually  renounce  all  dependence  on 
earthly  support ;  they  left  the  hind  of  their  birth,  of  their 
hemes,  of  their  fethers*  sepulchres ;  they  sacrificed  ease 
and  preferment,  and  all  the  delights  of  sense^and  for 
what  ^--lo  open  for  themselves  an  earthly  paradise  ? — to 
dress  their  bowers  of  pleasure,  and  rejoce  with  their  wives 
and  children  ?  No ! — they  came  not  for  themselves ;  they 
Hved  not  to  themselves.  An  exiled  and  suflforing  people, 
fhey  came  forth  in  the  dignity  of  the  chosen  servants  of 
the  Lord,  to  open  the  forests  to  the  sun-bearo,  and  to  the 
Hght  of  Uie  Sun  of  righteousness ;  to  restore  man,  man, 
oppressed  and  trampled  on  by  his  fellow,  to  religious  and 
dvil  liberty  and  equal  rights ;  to  replace  the  creatures  of 
God  on  their  natural  level ;  to  bring  down  the  hills,  and 
make  smooth  the  rough  places,  which  the  pride  and  cruel- 
ty of  nrxn  had  wrou^t  on  the  fair  creation  of  the  Father 
«f  all. 

What  was  their  reward  ?  Fortune  ?— distincHeiis  ^— the 
eweet  charities  of  home  ?  No— but  their  feet  were  plant- 
ed on  the  mount  of  vision,  and  they  saw,  with  sublime  joy, 
m  multitude  of  people  where  the  solitary  savage  roamed 
the  forest ;  the  forest  vanished,  and  pleasant  villages  and 
kiisy  cities  appeared ;  the  tangled  foot-path  expanded  to 
tfie  thronged  highway ;  the  consecrated  church  was  planted 
OB  the  rock  of  heathen  sacrifice. 

And,  that  we  might  realize  this  vision,— enter  into  thii 
pemised  land  of  faith,— they  endured  harddup,  and  braved 
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death,  deemiogp  as  said  ooe  of  their  company,  that  **  ht  i« 
not  worthy  to  live  at  all,  who,  for  fear  of  danger  or  death, 
riiunneth  his  country's  service  or  his  own  honour — daoa 
death  is  inevitable,  and  the  fame  of  virtue  immortal " 

If  these  were  the  fervours  of  enthusiasm,  it  was  an  en- 
thusiasm  kindled  and  fed  by  the  holy  flame  that  glows  on 
the  altar  of  God ;  an  enthusiaam  tiiat  never  abates,  but 
gathers  life  and  strength  as  the  immortal  soul  expands  in 
the  image  of  its  Creator. 


The  EmigratWt  Abode  in  Ohio, — Yisinr 

\jM  making  remoter  journeys  from  the  town,  beside  the 
rivulets,  and  in  the  little  bottoms  not  yet  in  cultivation,  I 
discerned  the  smoke  rising  in  the  woods,  and  heard  the 
strikes  of  the  axe,  the  tinkling  of  bells,  and  the  baying  of 
dogs,  and  saw  the  newly-arrived  emigrant  either  raising 
his  log  cabin,  or  just  entered  into  possession.  It  has  afiB>rd- 
4d  me  more  pleasing  reflections,  a  happier  train  of  associ- 
ations, to  contemplate  these  beginnings  of  social  toil  in  the 
wide  wilderness,  than,  in  our  more  cultivated  regions,  to 
eome  in  view  of  the  most  sumptuous  mansion.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  these  littie  bottoms,  upon  which 
these  emigrants  deposit,  if  I  may  so  say,  their  household 
gods.  Springs  burst  forth  in  the  intervals  between  the 
high  and  low  grounds.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  of  the 
most  beautiful  kind.  The  brilliant  red-bird  Is  seen  flitting 
among  the  shrubs,  or,  perched  on  a  tree,  seemf  welcoming, 
in  her  mellow  notes,  the  emigrant  to  his  abode.  Flocks 
of  paroquets  are  glittering  among  the  trees,  and  gray  squir- 
rels are  skipping  from  branch  to  branch.  In  the  midst  of 
these  primeval  scenes,  the  patient  and  laborious  father  fixes 
his  family.  In  a  few  weeks  they  have  reared  a  comforta- 
ble cabin  and  other  outbuildings.  Pass  this  place  in  two 
years,  and  you  will  see  extensive  fields  of  com  and  whea^ 
a  young  and  thrifty  orchard,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds^ — the 
guarantee  of  present  abundant  subsistence,  and  of  future 
luxury.  Pasi*  it  in  ten  years,  and  Ae  log  buildings  will 
have  disappeared.     The  shrubs  and  finest  tr»es  will  ba 
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The  Areadiau  aspect  of  humble  and  retired  abOB-. 
mad  comfort  will  have  given  place  to  flibriek  houM« 
ftcompaiiiuieDtfl  tiko  those  (hat  attend  the  feme  kind 
i«e  ia  die  older  ixiuntrlea.  By  this  time,  the  oecu- 
rho  came  there,  perhap«f  with  a^mallaum  of  money, 
Oder  ate  expectatiock^,  from  bumble  life,  atid  with  no 
llun  Bl  common  school  edueationp  has  been  made,  in 
ikn,  membi^r  of  (he  M^mbly,  jmtice  of  the  peace, 
lally  county  judge.  I  admit  thut  the  first  residence 
;  the  treed  aftbrds  the  mDst  agreeable  picture  to  my 

and  that  there  is  in  inexpressible  charm  in  the 
il  simplicity  of  those  years,  before  pride  and  self- 
luence  have  banished  the  repose  of  their  Eden,  and 
you  witness  the  first  strugglings  of  social  toil  with 
rren  luxuriance  of  nature. 


Melmukoly  Decay  of  the  Indiant, — Cass. 

ETHKK  the  government  nor  people  of  the  United 
have  any  wish  to  conceal  from  themselves,  nor  from 
orld,  tlMt  there  is  upon  their  frontiers  a  v^rctclied, 
I  people,  kwking  to  them  fer  support  and  protection, 
messing  strong  claims  upon  their  justice  and  hTimnn- 
Elio^e  people  received  our  forefathers  In  a  spirit  of 
^Ip,  aided  them  to  endure  pnTationa  and  suflferings, 
Bght  them  hovf  to  provide  fer  many  of  the  wants  with 
th  ey  we  re  su  rrotinded ,  The  I  ndi  ans  we  re  th  e  n  strong  t 
'9  were  weak ;  and,  without  looking  at  the  change 

has  occurred  in  any  spirit  of  morbid  affectation  but 
be  feelings  of  an  age  accustomed  to  observe  great  mu- 
tixk  the  fortunes  of  nations  and  of  Individ uaU,,  we  may 
•  our  regret  that  they  have  lost  so  much  of  wlial 
we  fained«  The  profnincnt  points  of  their  history 
fore  the  world,  «nd  will  go  down  unchanged  In  pos- 
In  the  revolntion  of  a  few  agesi^  th\^  Uir  portion 

continent,  which  was  theirs,  has  passed  into  our  pos 
I.  The  forests,  which  afforded  them  food  and  security, 
>  were  their  cradles,  their  homes  and  their  grave** 


hive  disappeared,  or  are  diaappeariog,  befim  tbe 
of  civiUzatioB. 

We  have  estinguiahed  their  eoundl  fires,  aad 
up  Ihe  bonea  of  their  fethen.  Their  popwhtiM 
miniahed  with  lamentable  rapidity.  ThoM  tvlbM 
main,  like  the  lone  eohima  ef  a  fiUUng  ( 
the  aad  relics  of  their  fiinner  strength  \  end  manj 
live  only  in  the  names,  which  have  reached  thrangl^  Ihi 
earlier  accounts  of  trevellen  and  UsIorinDS.  Thn  ommmw 
which  have  prodoced  this  physical  desslattoB,  m  yvt  fa 
ooDsUnt  and  active  operation,  and  threaten  lo  lentn  m^  m 
no  distant  day,  without  a  Uvlng  proof  of  Indhu  snflM^f^ 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Immense  desert,  whkh  nwiMpi 
aloog  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Nor  tarn  wm 
console  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that  their  phfikfel 
condition  has  been  counterbalanced  by  any  mellotatl—  Ib 
their  moral  condition.  We  have  taught  them  nelthnr  hnw 
to  live,  nor  how  to  die.  They  have  been  equnlly  stallB^ 
ary  in  their  manners,  habits  and  opinions ;  In  nvwy  thi^g 
but  their  numbers  and  their  happiness ;  and,  aHboQ^  •>• 
istlng,  for  more  than  six  generations,  hi  eonlaet  witt  a  «lf«- 
tilled  people,'they  owe  to  them  no  one  valnaUo 
meat  in  the  arts,  nor  a  single  princlpie  which  en 
their  pasaions,  or  give  hope  to  despoi  ' 
•rtion,  or  confidence  to  virtue. 

EAbrts,  however,  have  At  been  wanting  to  i 
Indians  from  Uieir  fixrlorn  condition ;  but  wiA  \ 
less  results,  we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes 
ascertain.  Whether  the  cause  of  this  hOmn  mw0L  ht 
sought  in  the  principles  of  these  efibrts,  or  hi  their 
cation,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  detemlned ;  but  I 
important  experiments,  which  are  now  making,  will  | 
bly,  ere  long,  put  the  question  at  rest.  During  men 
a  century,  great  zeal  was  displayed  by  the  French 
and  by  many  of  the  dignified  French  ecclesiastics,  tar  At 
conversion  of  the  American  aborigines  in  Canada;  lai 
learned,  and  pious,  and  zealous  men  devoted  tliemsrivw^ 
with  noble  ardour  and  intrepidity,  to  this  generous 
at  what  immense  personal  sacrifices,  we  can  nevnr  i 
estimate.  And  it  is  melancholy  to  contrast  their  [ 
■nd  sufferings,  living  and  dying,  with  the  fieetiiig  i 
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ak  «f  tli«lr  Ikboun.  A  few  external  c^r^monie*,  aJT^titig 
Aeitlwr  the  tie  Ad  nor  tho  bearU  and  which  are  tvtaia&d  lik« 
Idle  Ugeiids  aiiioa|r  iam«  of  tho  ngccl  ladiand,  are  all  tlui 
tevDAiD  to  prtiMrve  the  recollccUoD  of  their  tpi ritual  fi- 
ikw^i  ind  I  h^re  stood  upon  the  ruloft  of  St  i^nacei  ou 
Am  thorej  of  l.ake  Hurou^  (heir  priacipil  mif«loDary  estab* 
Ibhmfeot,  iadulgiag  thoie  meUncboEy  redecftioni,  which 
mnH  Alw«Ly»  presi  tipoa  the  miikd.  uoid  the  faJLec  mouu- 
■4pfii  of  humto  piety* 


€H^ect  and  Succe9»  qf  the  Mt$9UMusrtf  EnfcrjniMt.— 

Quit  object  will  not  have  been  aecomplishcd  till  the 
temfthftwk  ahaW  be  buried  forever,  und  the  tree  of  peac« 
«d  Ic^  broad  bran  chef  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lbc  Pacific ; 
ttndi  a  thousand  amilmg  village  a  ihall  be  reelected  from 
the  wave*  of  the  MImouHj  aad  the  di§tant  vaUeya  of  thi. 
We«t  echo  with  the  dang  of  the  reaper  ;  tilt  the  wildu«e«* 
and  die  toUtary  place  shall  hare  been  glad  for  ua^  and  the 
deieii  baa  rejoiced,  and  bloMomed  ai  the  rose. 

Out  laboun  are  not  to  cease,  until  the  last  a1a?e-ahl| 
ihall  have  Tiaited  the  coa»t  of  Africa,  and,  the  nationa  of 
Europe  and  America  having  long  since  redreaaed  her  ag- 
gravated wrongfi,  Ethiopia,  from  the  Mediterraoeau  to  tlie 
Cape,  ihall  have  stretched  forth  her  hand  unto  God. 

How  chanj^ed  will  then  be  the  face  of  Asia  I  Braminit, 
And  Booders^nd  castei,  and  ahastera,  wiH  have  panfied  away, 
the  tmst  which  rolU  up  the  mountain*}  side  bufore  ilio 
1^  glories  of  a  summer's  morning,  while  the  land  on 
frlllcb  It  rested,  shining  forth  in  all  ita  lovelineus^  sh^tl, 
Crte  its  numberless  babitalionSi  send  forth  the  high  praise ji 
•T  God  and  the  Lamb.  The  Hindoo  mother  will  gaze  upon 
her  infant  with  the  fame  iendemoii^  which  throbs  in  the 
ftraait  of  any  one  of  you  who  now  hears  me,  and  the  Hin- 
4do  10 a  will  pour  mto  the  wounded  bosom  of  bis  wi Jewed 
p^Dint  the  oil  of  peace  and  consolation. 

In  a  word,  point  us  (o  the  loveliest  village  that  smiles 
a  Scottfah  or  New  England  landscape^  and  comparo 


ancc,  and  where  all  the  kindl 
constantly  seen  in  their  mosl 
to  the  loveliest,  and  happiest 
on  which  we  dwell ;  and  we 
render  this  whole  earth,  with 
*<i  tonguef ,  and  people,  as  h 
neighbourhood. 

We  do  beUoTO,  tiiat  God  so  ] 

hti  only  begotten  Son,  that  ^ 

riiould  not  perish,  but  have  ei 

to  couTey  to  those  who  are  pe 

▼»<ion.    It  If  to  ftmiiifa  oTenr 

whole  earth  with  the  Wofd  of 

£3|^wid  to  send  to  erery  m 

Wjlta*  of  Christ    OuroU* 

OBtn  erery  idol  temple  shall  h 

and  a  temple  of  Jehovah  erec 

earth,  instead  of  being  a  tfaeatn 

•re  preparing  by  crime  fer  etoi 

come  one  Qniversal  temple,  in 

•re  learning  the  anthems  oft 

S?I??.r**  to  join  the  genen 
tbe  tirat  bom,  whose  names  an 
design  will  not  be  completed  m 

!'^®  f^^%  emplojps  an  mil 
^Worthy  the  Umb,  for  taTi 

Bnoat  toeaeh  ocher:  aodtiM 
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rrath,  tribulation  and  anguuh,  reserved  for  every  Mm 
in  that  doeth  evil,  and  give  it  a  title  to  glory,  honour, 
nmortality.  You  tee,  then,  that  our  object  ii,  not 
to  affect  every  individual  of  the  species,  but  to  affect 
n  the  momentous  extremes  of  infinite  happiness  and 
to  wo.  And  now,  we  ask,  what  object,  ever  under^ 
by  man,  can  compare  with  thw  same  design  of  evan- 
ng  the  world  ?  Patriotism  itseli  fiides  away  before 
1  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  an  enterprise,  which 
I,  with  m  strong  a  grasp,  upon  both  the  temporal  and 
al  destinies  of  the  whole  family  of  man. 
d  now,  my  hearers,  deliberately  consider  the  nature 
»  missionary  enterprise.  Reflect  upon  the  dignity  of 
|eet ;  the  high  moral  and  intellectual  powers  which 
»  be  called  forth  in  its  execution  ;  the  simplicity,  be- 
enrc,  and  efficacy,  of  the  means  by  which  all  this  is 
achieved ;  and  we  ask  you.  Does  not  every  other  en- 
se,  to  which  man  ever  put  forth  his  strength,  dwindle 
Qslgnificance  before  that  of  preaching  Christ  crucified 
nst  and  perishing  world  ? 

gaged  in  such  an  object,  and  supported  by  iodb  M 
ince,  you  may  readily  suppose,  we  can  very  w«U 
the  contempt  of  those  who  would  point  at  us  the  fin- 
'  scorn.  It  is  written,  **  In  the  last  days  there  shall  be 
rs."  We  regret  tliat  it  should  be  so.  We  regret  that 
ihould  oppose  an  enterprise,  of  which  the  chief  object 
turn  sinners  unto  holiness.  We  pity  them,  and  we 
pray  for  them.  For  we  consider  their  situation  far 
than  enviable.  We  recollect  that  it  was  once  said 
8  Divine  Missionary,  to  the  first  band  which  he  com- 
ned,  **  He  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me,  and 
atdespiseth  me  despiseth  him  that  sent  me."  So 
his  very  contempt  may,  at  last,  involve  them  in  « 
iversy  infinitely  more  serious  than  they  at  present 
pete.  The  re  viler  of  missions,  and  the  missiiwary  of 
-oas,  must  both  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  him 
•id,  '*Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
>ry  creature."  It  is  affecting  to  think,  that,  whilst 
le,  surrounded  by  the  nation  who,  through  his  instm- 
kHty,  have  been  rescued  from  everlasting  death,  shall 
re  the  plaudit,  **  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  serv  aotl'* 
29* 
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Let  OidoB  after  natioQ  swerve  from  the  faith  Let  iniqui- 
ty abound,  and  the  love  of  many  wax  cold,  even  untii  there 
ia  OQ  tlie  face  of  the  earth  but  one  pure  church  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  All  we  ask  is,  that  wo 
may  be  members  of  that  one  church.  God  grant  that  we 
may  throw  ourselves  into  this  Thermopylss  of  the  moral 
universe. 

But,  even  then*  we  should  have  no  fear  that  the  church 
of  God  would  be  exterminated.  We  would  call  to  remem- 
brance the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High.  We 
would  recollect  there  was  once  a  time,  when  the  whole 
church  of  Christ  not  only  could  be,  but  actually  was,  gath- 
ered with  one  accord  in  one  place.  It  was  then  that  that 
place  was  shaken  as  with  a  rushing,  mighty  wind,  and  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  That  same  day,  three 
thousand  were  added  to  the  Lord.  Soon  wo  hear  they 
have  filled  Jerusalem  with  their  doctrine.  The  church 
has  commenced  her  march.  Samaria  has  with  one  accord 
believed  the  Gospel.  Antioch  has  become  obedient  to  the 
faith.  TThe  name  of  Christ  has  been  proclaimed  through* 
out  Asia  Minor.  The  temples  of  the  gods,  as  thoa|^ 
ssaitten  by  an  invisible  hand,  are  deserted.  The  citizeni 
of  Ephesus  cry  out  in  despair,  **  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians !"  Licentious  Corinth  is  purified  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  crucified.  Persecutioii  puts  forth  her  arm  to 
arrest  the  ^reading  *' superstition."  But  the  progress  of 
the  iaitb  cannot  be  stayed.  The  church  of  God  advances 
unhurt,  amidst  rocks  and  dungeons,  persecutions  and  death ; 
yea,  '*  smiles  at  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point" 
She  has  entered  Italy,  and  appears  before  die  walls  of  the 
Eternal  City.  Idolatry  falls  prostrate  at  her  approach. 
Her  ensigns  float  in  triumph  over  the  eapitol.  She  has 
plieed  upon  her  brow  the  diadem  of  the  Cesars  * 


MmU  Biane  in  the  Qleam  of  Sanset, — Grisoom. 

Wb  arrived,  before  sundown,  at  the  village  of  St  Mar- 
tia,  where  we  were  to  stay  for  the  night  The  evening 
being  ramarkabiy  fine,  we  erassed  the  Arve  on  a  beautifd 
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bridge,  and  walked  over  to  Salenehe,  a  rerj  < 
village,  opposite  to  St  Martin,  and  ascended  a  hill  tp  view 
the  effect  of  the  sun's  declining  light  npon  Mont  lUane. 
The  scene  was  truly  grand.  Tho  broad  range  of  the  moun- 
tain was  fully  before  us,  of  a  pure  and  almost  glowing 
white,  apparently  to  its  very  base ;  and  which,  contrasted 
with  the  brown  tints  of  the  adjoining  FKrantaini,  greatly 
heightened  the  novelty  of  the  scene.  We  could  scarcely 
avoid  the. conclusion,  that  this  vast  pile  of  snow  was  very 
near  us,  aad  yet  its  base  was  not  less  than  fifteen,  and  its 
summit,  prabably,  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  place 
where  we  stood.  The  varying  rays  of  light  produced  by 
reflection  from  the  snow,  passing,  as  th«  sun's  rmys  de- 
clined, from  a  brilUant  white  through  purple  and  pink,  and 
ending  in  the  gentle  light,  which  the  snow  gives  after  the 
sun  has  set,  aflbrded  an  exhibition  in  optics  upon  a  scale  of 
grandeur,  which  no  other  region  in  the  world  could  proba- 
bly eicel.  Never  in  my  life  have  my  feelings  been  so 
powerfully  affected  by  merely  scenery  as  they  were  in 
this  day's  excursion.  The  excitement,  though  attended- 
by  sensations  awfully  imprenive.  Is  nevertheless  so  finely 
attempered  by  the  glow  of  novelty  incessantly  mingled 
with  astonishment  and  admiratioii,  as  to  produce  on  the 
whole  a  feast  of  delight 

A  few  years  ago,  I  stood  upon  Table  Ro^,  and  placed 
my  cane  in  the  descending  flood  of  Niagara.  Its  tremen- 
dous roar  almost  entirely  precluded  conversation  with  the 
friend  at  my  side ;  while  its  whirlwind  of  mist  and  feam 
filled  the  air  to  a  great  distance  around  me.  The  rainbow 
sported  in  its  bosom ;  the  gulf  below  exhibited  the  wild 
fury  of  an  immense  boiling  caldron;  while  flie  rapids 
above,  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  mile,  appeared  like  a  moun- 
tain of  billows  chafing  and  dashing  against  each  other  with 
thundering  impetuosity,  in  their  eager  strife  to  gain  the 
precipice,  and  take  the  awful  leap.  In  contemplating  this 
scene,  my  imagination  and  my  heart  were  filled  with  sub- 
lime and  tender  emotions.  The  soul  seemed  to  be  brought 
a  step  nearer  to  the  presence  of  that  Incomprehensible  Be* 
Ing,  whose  spirit  dwelt  in  every  feature  of  the  cataract,  and 
directed  all  its  amazing  energies.  Yet  In  Uie  scenery  of 
dils  day  there  was  more  of  a  pervading  sense  of  awful  and 
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unlimited  grandeur  :  mountain  piled  upon  mountain  in  end- 
less continuity  throughout  tlie  whole  extent,  and  crowned 
by  the  brightest  effulgence  of  an  evening  sun,  upon  the 
•verlasting  snows  of  the  hig^^est  pinnacle  of  Europe. 


CsMlrotC  m  tib«  Charactera  of  Cicero  and  Jitiiau.-^ 

BuCKMIirSTXB. 

Tiic  history  of  letters  does  not,  at  this  moment,  si^ggest 
to  me  a  more  fortunate  parallel  between  the  effects  of  active 
and  of  inactive  learning,  than  in  the  well  known  charac- 
ters of  Cicero  and  Atticus  Let  me  hold  them  up  to  your 
observation,  not  because  Cicero  was  faultless,  or  Atticus 
always  to  blame,  but  because,  like  you,  they  were  the  cit- 
izens of  a  republic.  They  lived  in  an  age  of  learning  and 
of  dangers,  and  acted  upon  opposite  principles,  when  Rome 
was  to  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  by  tiie  virtuous  energy  of 
hvr  most  accomplished  minds. 

If  wo  look  now  for  Atticus,  we  find  him  in  the  quiet  ot 
his  library,  surrounded  by  his  books ;  while  Cicero  was 
[lapsing  through  the  regular  course  of  public  honours  and 
.services,  where  all  the  treasures  of  his  mind  were  at  the 
command  of  his  country.  If  we  follow  them,  we  find  At- 
ii(Mis  pleasantly  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  Athens, 
purchasing  up  statues  and  antiques ;  while  Cicero  was  at 
home,  blaMting  the  projects  of  Catiline,  and,  at  the  head  of 
ihe  senate,  like  the  tutelary  spirit  of  his  country,  as  tho 
>itorm  was  gathering,  secretly  watching  the  doubtful  move- 
MUMits  of  Cesar.  If  we  look  to  the  period  of  the  civil 
wjr^,  we  find  Atticus  always  reputed,  indeed,  to  belong  to 
the  party  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  yet  originally  dear  to 
Sylli,  and  intimate  with  Clodius,  recommending  himftelf 
to  Cc;^ar  by  his  neutrality,  courted  by  Antony,  and  con- 
n«9Cteil  with  Octavius,  poorly  concealing  the  Epicureanism 
of  his  principles  under  the  ornaments  of  literature  and  tho 
splendour  of  his  benefactions ;  till  at  last  this  inolfensive 
•lid  pobshed  friend  of  successive  usurpers  hastens  out  of 
Ufo  to  escape  from  the  pains  of  a  lingering  disease.     Tum 
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DOW  to  Cicero,  the  only  great  n«i  at  wketo  Caeer  thnft 
trembled,  the  only  great  man,  whom  hfUng  Rome  did  fMff 
§fT.  Do  you  tell  me  that  hli  haad  once  oAred  inceiiae 
to  the  dictator  ?  Remember,  tt  waa  the  gift  of  gratitado 
only,  and  not  of  servility ;  for  the  same  hand  launched  Its 
indignation  against  the  iniameus  Antony,  whose  power  was 
more  to  be  dreaded,  and  whose  revenge  pursued  him  till 
this  father  of  his  country  gave  his  bead  to  the  eaecuttoner 
without  a  straggle,  for  he  ksew  that  Rome  was  no  longer 
to  be  8avad«  t^  my  friends,  you  would  feel  what  learn- 
ing, and  gealw»  and  virtue,  should  aspire  to  in  a  day  of 
peril  and  dipravlty,  when  you  are  tired  of  the  frcthmn  of 
the  city,  the  battles  of  Cssar,  the  crimes  of  the  triumvi- 
rate, and  the  splendid  court  of  Augustus,  do  not  go  and 
rcpoM  in  the  easy-chair  of  Atticus,  but  refresh  your  vir 
tucs  and  your  spirits  With  the  contemplation  of  Cicero. 


Scenery  in  the  Eighlandi  an  the  River  ffudion, — IkvxivG. 

1 N  the  second  day  of  the  voyage  they  came  to  the  High- 
lands. It  was  the  latter  part  of  a  caUtt)  sultry  day,  that  they 
flouted  gently  with  the  tide  between  tihese  stem  mountains. 
There  was  that  perfect  quiet,  which  prevails  over  nature 
m  the  languor  of  summer  heat ;  the  turning  of  a  plank, 
or  the  accidental  falling  of  an  oar  oo  deck,  was  echoed 
from  the  mountain  side,  and  reverberated  along  the  shores  ( 
and  if  by  chance  the  captain  gave  a  shout  ai  command, 
therb  were  airy  tongues  that  mocked  it  from  every  cliff. 

Dolph  gazed  about  him  in  mute  delight  and  wonder  at 
these  scenes  of  nature's  magnificence.  To  the  left  the 
Dunderbcrg  reared  its  woody  precipices,  height  over  lieighti 
forest  over  forest,  away  into  the  deep  summer  sky.  To 
the  right  strutted  forth  the  bold  promontory  of  Antony's 
Nose,  with  a  solitary  eagle  wheeling  about  It ;  while  be*> 
yond,  mountain  succeeded  to  mountain,  until  they  seem- 
ed to  lock  their  arms  together,  and  confine  this  mighty  riv- 
er in  their  embraces.  There  was  a  feeMng  of  qtAvi  kisury 
In  gazing  at  the  broad,  green  bosoms  here  and  there  i 
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•i  eut  Mxaum^  dM  precipices ;  or  at  woodlands  b  igli  in  air, 
nodding  over  the  edge  of  some  beetling  bluff,  and  their  fo- 
liage all  transparent  in  the  yellow  sunshine. 

In  tho  midst  of  his  admiratioo,  Dolph  remarked  a  pile  of 
bright,  snowy  clouds  peering  aboye  the  western  heights. 
It  was  succeeded  by  another,  and  another,  each  seeiniDg- 
ly  pushing  onwards  its  predecessor,  and  towering,  with 
danling  brilliancy,  in  the  deep  blue  atuHisphere :  and  now 
muttering  peals  of  thunder  were  faintly  heard  rolling  be- 
hind the  mountains.  The  rirer,  hitherto  still  tad  glassy, 
reflecting  pictures  of  the  sky  and  land,  now  stilhried  a  dark 
ripple  at  a  distance,  as  the  breeze  came  creeping  up  it. 
The  fish  hawks'  wheeled  and  screamed,  and  loaght  their 
nests  on  the  high  dry  trees ;  the  crows  flew  clamorously 
to  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  all  nature  seemed  con- 
scious of  the  approaching  thunder-gust. 

The  clouds  now  rolled  in  volumes  over  the  mountain 
tops ;  their  summits  still  bright  and  snowy,  but  the  lower 
parts  of  an  inky  blackness.  The  rain  began  to  patter  down 
in  broad  and  scattered  drops ;  the  wind  freshened,  and  curl- 
ed up  the  waves ;  at  length  it  seemed  as  if  the  bellying 
clouds  were  torn  open  by  the  mountain  tops,  and  Tomplete 
torrents  of  rain  came  rattling  down.  The  lightning  leaped 
from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  streamed  quivering  against  the 
rocks,  splitting  isd  rending  the  stoutest  forest  trees.  The 
thunder  burst  in  tremendous  explosions ;  the  peals  were 
echoed  from  mountain  to  mountain ;  they  craBhed  upon 
Dunderberg,  and  then  rolled  up  the  long  defile  of  the  High- 
lands, each  headland  making  a  new  echo,  until  oM  Bull  Hill 
seemed  to  bellow  back  the  storm. 

For  a  time,  tho  scudding  rack  and  mist,  and  the  sheeted 
rain,  almost  hid  ttie  landscape  fixHn  the  sight.  .There  was 
a  fearful  gloom,  illumined  still  more  fearfully  by  the  streams 
of  Ughtning,  which  glittered  among  the  rain  drops.  Never 
had  Dolph  beheld  such  an  absolute  warring  of  the  elements ; 
it  snemed  as  if  die  storm  was  tearing  and  rending  Its  way 
tlirongh  this  mountain  defile,  and  had  brought  all  the  artil- 
lory  of  heaven  Into  action. 

Tho  voMol  was  hurried  on  by  tfefe  increasing  wind,  until 
sbo  eame  to  where  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend,  ttie  only 
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one  in  the  whole  course  of  its  mijestic  career^*  .Jiwt  w 
they  turoed  the  poiat,  a  violent  flaw  of  wind  came  sweep* 
ing  down  a  mountain  gully,  banding  the  forest  belbre  it« 
and,  in  a  moment,  lashing  up  the  river  into  white  (roth  and 
foam.  The  captain  saw  the  danger,  and  cried  out  lo  lower 
the  sail.  Before  the  order  could  be  obeyed,  the  flaw  struck 
the  sloop,  and  threw  her  on  her  beam-ends.  Every  thing 
iiow  was  fright  and  confusion :  the  flapping  of  the  sails, 
tlie  whistling  and  rushing  of  the  wind,  the  bawling  of  the 
captain  and  craw,  the  shrieking  of  the  peeseIige^s,  all 
mingled  wtfih  the  rolling  and  bellowing  of  the  thunder.  In 
the  midst  of  dw  uproar  the  sloop  righted ;  at  the  same  time 
the  mainsail  shifted,  the  boom  came  sweeping  the  quarter 
deck,  and  Dolph,  who  was  gazing  unguardedly  at  the 
cloudii,  found  himself,  in  a  moment,  floundering  in  the 
river. 

For  oQce  in  his  life,  one  of  his  idle  accompliahmentd  was 
of  use  to  him.  The  many  truant  hours  which  he  had  de- 
voted to  sporting  in  the  Hudson  had  made  him  an  expert 
swimmer ;  yet,  with  all  his  strength  and  skill,  be  found 
ficrcat  difficulty  in  reaching  the  shore.  His  disappearance 
from  the  deck  had  not  been  noticed  by  the  crew,  who  were 
all  occupied  with  their  own  danger.  The  sloop  was  driven 
along  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  She  had  hard  work  to 
weather  a  long  promontory  on  the  eastern  shore,  round 
which  the  river  turned,  and  which  completely  shut  her 
from  Dolph's  view. 

It  was  on  a  point  of  the  western  shore  that  he  landed, 
and,  scrambling  up  the  rocks,  he  threw  himself,  Aiint  and 
cxli  a  listed,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  By  degrees  the  thunder- 
gust  passed  over.  The  clouds  rolled  away  to  the  east, 
whore  they  lay  piled  in  feathery  masses,  tinted  with  the 
last  rosy  rays  of  the  sun.  The  distant  play  of  the 
lightning  might  be  still  seen  about  their  dark  bases,  and 
DOW  and  then  might  be  heard  the  faint  muttering  of  the 
thunder.  Dolph  rose,  and  sought  about  to  see  if  any  path 
led  from  the  shore,  but  all  was  savage  and  trackless.  The 
rocks  were  piled  upon  each  other;  great  trunks  of  trees 
lay  shattered  about,  as  they  had  been  blown  down  by  tbs 

•  Tills  must  have  beeii  tbe  bend  at  West  Point 
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stTMif  winds  which  draw  through  these  mountains,  or  had 
fallen  through  age.  The  rocks,  too,  were  overhung  with 
wild  vines  and  briers,  which  completely  matted  themselves 
together,  and  opposed  a  barrier  to  all  ingress ;  every  move- 
ment that  he  made  shook  down  a  shower  from  the  dripping 
foliage.  He  attempted  to  scale  one  of  these  almost  per- 
pendicular he'.ghts  ;  but,  though  strong  and  agile,  he  found 
it  an  HercuUan  undertaking.  Often  he  was  supported 
merely  by  crumbling  projections  of  the  rock*  and  some- 
times he  clung  to  roots  and  branches  of  txMHk  ^^^  hung 
almost  suspended  in  the  air.  The  wood-piipMCcame  cleav- 
ing bis  whistling  flight  by  him,  and  the  Mgle  screamed 
from  the  brow  of  the  impending  cliff.  As  he  was  thus 
clambering,  he^  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  hold  of  a  shrub 
to  aid  his  ascent,  when  something  rustled  among  the  leaves, 
and  he  saw  a  snake  quivering  along  like  lightning,  almost 
from  under  his  hand.  It  coiled  itself  up  immediately,  m 
an  attitude  of  defiance,  with  flattened  head,  distended  jaws, 
and  quickly  vibrating  tongue,  that  played  like  a  little  flame 
about  its  mouth.  Dolph*s  heart  turned  faint  within  him, 
and  he  had  well  nigh  let  go  his  hold,  and  tumbled  down 
tlie  precipice.  The  serpent  stood  on  the  defensive  but  for 
an  instant ;  it  was  an  instinctive  movement  of  defence ; 
and,  finding  there  was  no  attack,  it  glided  away  into  a  cleft 
of  the  rock.  Dolph*s  eye  followed  it  with  fearful  intensi- 
ty ;  and  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  nest  of  adders,  that  lay  knotted,  and  writhing,  and  hissing 
in  the  chasm.  He  hastened  with  all  speed  to  escape  from 
so  frightful  a  neighbourhood.  His  imagination  was  full  of 
this  new  horror ;  he  saw  an  adder  in  every  curling  vine, 
and  heard  the  tail  of  a  rattle-snake  in  every  dry  leaf  that 
rustled. 

At  length  he  succeeded  in  scrambling  to  the  summit  of 
a  precipice ;  but  it  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest  Wher^ 
ever  he  could  gain  a  look  out  between  the  trees,  he  saw 
that  the  coast  rose  into  heights  and  cliffi,  one  rising  beyond 
another,  nntil  huge  mountains  overtopped  the  whole.  There 
were  no  signs  of  cultivation,  nor  any  smoke  curling  amongst 
the  trees  to  indicate  a  human  residence.  Every  thing  was 
wild  and  solitary.  As  he  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  that  overlooked  a  deep  ravine  fringed  with  trees* 
80 
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Ite  fMt  dtteched  a  great  fragaMot  of  rock;  it  fell,  onah 
lag  it8  way  through  the  tree  taptgjiowtk  inte  the  chaca.  A 
laiMl  whoop,  or  rather  a  yell,  iatoed  from  the  bottem  of  th« 
glea;  the  BMiment  alter  there  was  the  report  of  a  gua; 
and  a  ball  came  whistling  over  his  heed,  entting  liie  twigi 
and  leaves,  and  burying  Itself  deep  hi  the  bark  of  a  chesl^ 
nut-tree. 

Dolph  did  not  wait  fer  a  aeeoMd  shot,  but  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat ;  fearing  every  moment  to  hear  the  enemy 
In  pursuit  H^  succeeded,  however,  in  returning  unmo 
lested  to  the  ahore,  and  determined  to  penetrate  no  larthei 
into  a  country  ao  beset  with  soTage  perils. 

He  sat  himself  down,  dripping,  disconsolately,  on  a  wet 
stone.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  where  was*  he  to  shelter 
bim§elf  i  The  hour  of  repose  was  approtehing ;  the  binh 
were  seeking  their  nests,  die  bat  began  to  flit  about  in  the 
twilight,  and  the  night  hawk,  soiling  high  in  heaven,  seem* 
ed  to  be  calling  out  the  stara.  Ni|^  graduaUy  closed  in, 
and  wrapped  every  thing  in  gloom ;  and  tfmugh  it  was  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  yet  the  breese,  stealing  along  the 
river,  and  among  these  dripping .  ibrests,  was  chilly  and 
penetrating,  especially  to  a  halMrowned  man. 


Eternity  qf  Ood. — GncsirwooD. 

We  receive  such  repeated  intimations  of  decay  In  the 
world  through  which  we  are  passiag ;  decline  and  change 
and  loss,  follow  decline  and  change  and  loss  in  such  ra^ 
succession,  that  we  can  almoet  catch  the  sound  of  univer- 
sal wasting,  and  hear  the  work  of  desolation  going  on  busily 
around  us.  **  The  mountam,  IklUng,  eometfa  to  nought, 
and  the  rock  is  removed  out  of  hte  place.  The  waters 
wear  the  stones,  the  things  which  grow  out  of  the  dast  of 
the  earth  are  washed  away,  and  the  hope  of  man  is  de- 
stroyed." Conscious  of  our  own  instebiUty,  we  hiok  about 
for  something  to  rest  on,  but  we  look  in  vain.  The  heav- 
ens and  the  earth  had  a  begfainhig,  and  they  will  have  ao 
end.  The  face  of  the  world  is  changing  daUy  and  hourly. 
All  animated  thUigs  grow  oU  and  dto.    The  radu  eras- 
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ble,  the  trMt  fall,  tiM  le«TM  fade,  alkl  the  gnm  withen. 
The  elmide  are  flying,  aai  the  watera  are  flowiag  away 


The  firmest  works  of  man,  too,  are  gradoally  giring 
way ;  the  try  cUngi  to  the  mouldering  tower,  the  brier 
hanga  out  from  tho  shattered  window,  and  the  wali-flower 
qnrings  from  tlie  dbjointed  stones.  The  founders  of  these 
perishable  works  have  shared  the  same  fkte  long  ago.  If 
we  look  hack  to  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  to  the  men  as 
well  as  the  dwellings  of  former  times,  they  bMOae  imme*- 
diately  aasedated  in  our  imaginatitfhs,  and  only  make  the 
feeling  of  instability  stronger  and  deeper  thsin  before.  In 
the  spacious  domes,  which  once  held  our  fathers,  the  ser^ 
pent  hisses,  and  the  wild  bird  screams.  The  halls,  which 
once  were  crowded  with  all  that  taste,  and  science,  and 
labour  could  procure,  which  resounded  with  melody,  and 
were  lighted  up  with  beaaty,  are  buried  by  their  own  ru* 
ins,  mocked  by  their  own  desolation.  The  roice  of  mer* 
riment,  and  of  wailing,  the  steps  of  the  busy  and  the  idle, 
hare  ceased  In  the  deserted  courts,  and  the  weeds  choke 
the  entrances,  and  the  long  grass  waves  upon  the  hearth- 
stone. The  works  of  art,  the  forming  hand,  the  tombs,  the 
very  ashes  they  contained,  are  all  gone. 

While  we  thus  walk  among  the  ruins  of  the  past,  a  sad 
feeling  of  insecurity  comes  over  us ;  and  that  feeling  is  by 
no  means  diminished  when  we  arrive  at  homo.  If  we  turn 
to  our  friends,  we  can  hardly  speak  to  them  before  they 
bid  us  farewell.  We  see  them  for  a  few  moments,  and  In 
a  few  moments  more  their  countenances  are  changod,  and 
they  are  sent  away.  It  matters  not  how  near  and  dear 
they  are.  The  ties  which  bind  us  together  are  never  too 
close  to  be  parted,  or  too  strong  to  be  broken.  Tears  were 
never  known  to  move  the  king  of  terrors,  neither  Is  H 
enough  that  we  are  compelled  to  surrender  one,  or  two, 
or  many  of  those  we  love ;  for,  though  the  price  is  so  great, 
we  buy  no  favour  with  it,  and  our  hold  on  thoM  who  re- 
main Is  as  slight  as  ever.  The  shadows  all  elude  our  grasp, 
and  follow  one  another  down  the  valley.  Wo  gain  no  con- 
fidence, then,  no  feeling  of  security,  by  turning  to  our 
CHrtemporaries  and  kindred.  We  know -that  the  forms^ 
whM^  Mro  bvtatUng  around  us,  are  as  short-liTod  ae  tfaesn 


were,  wbleh  hAve  been  dust  for  centaBin.  The  i 
ef  TUkity,  oncerUinty,  and  nii^^ »  equelly  >trong»  wht  til- 
er we  muse  on  what  has  long  been  proetrate»  or  gaze  ca 
what  U  falling  now,  or  will  fall  fo  aeon. 

If  every  thing  which  comes  under  our  nedce  has  en 
dared  for  so  short  a  time,  and  in  fo  short  a  time  will  be  ns 
mdre,  we  cannot  say  that  we  receive  the  least  assurancs 
by  thinking  on  ourselves.     When  they,  on  whose  fate  wt 
have  been  meditating,  were  engaged  in  the  active  scenes 
ef  life,  as  full  of  health  and  hope  as  we  are  now,  what 
were  we  ?     We  had  no  knowledge,  no  consciousness,  no 
being ;  there  was  not  a  single  thing  in  the  wide  universe 
which  knew  us.     And  after  the  same  interval  shall  have 
elapsed,  which  now  divides  their  days  from  ours,  what 
shall  we  be  ?     What  they  are  now.     When  a  few  more 
friends  have  left,  a  few  more  hopes  deceived,  and  a  few 
more  changes  mocked  us,  "  wn  shall  be  brought  to  the 
grave,  and  shall  remain  in  die  tomb :  the  elods  of  the  val* 
ley  shall  be  sweet  unto  us,  and  every  man  shall  draw  after 
us,  as  there  are  innumerable  before  us."  All  power  will  have 
forsaken  the  strongest,  and  the  loftiest  will  be  laid  low,  and 
every  eye  will  be  closed,  and  every  voice  hushed,  and 
every  heart  will  have  ceased  its  beating.     And  when  wa 
have  gone  ourselves,  even  our  memories  will  not  stay  be- 
hind us  long.     A  few  of  the  near  and  dear  will  bear  our 
likeness  in  their  bosoms,  till  they  too  have  arrived  at  tha 
end  of  their  journey,  and  entered  the  dark  dwelling  of  un- 
consciousness.    In  the  thoughts  of  others  we  shall  .liva 
only  till  the  last  sound  of  the  bell,  which  informs  them  of 
our  departure,  has  ceased  to  vibrate  in  their  ears.    A  stone, 
perhaps,  may  tell  some  wanderer  where  wo  lie,  when  wo 
^came  here,  and  when  wo  went  away;  but  even  that  will 
'soon  refuse  to  bear  us  record  :    ".time's  effikdng  fingers** 
will  be  busy  on  its  surface,  and  at  length  will  wear  IC 
smooth ;  and  then  the  stone  itself  will  sink  or  crumble 9 
and  the  wanderer  of  another  age  will  pass,  without  a  sin- 
gle call  upon  his  sympathy,  over  our  unheeded  graves. 

Is  there  nothing  to  counteract  the  sinking  of  the  heart* 
which  must  be  the  effect  of  observations  Uke  these  '  I0 
there  no  substance  among  all  these  shadows  ?  If  all  who 
live  and  breathe  around  us  are  the  creatorea  of  yMterday 
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lestined  tQa«6  destnictUm  to-morrow;  tf«<ke  fame 
UoD  U  our  own,  aai  the  same  sentenee  Is  written 
■t  us ;  if  the  solid  forms  of  inanimate  nature  and  la- 
is  art  are  fading  and  falling ;  if  we  look  in  vain  for 
ility  to  the  very  roots  of  mountains,  where  shall  we 
If  and  on  what  shall  we  rely  ?  Can  no  support  be 
d  ?  can  no  source  of  confidence  he  named  ?  Oh  yes  I 
is  one  Being,  to  whom  we  can  look  with  a  perfect 
etion  of  finding  that  security,  which  nothing  about  us 
ive,  and  which  nothing  about  us  can  take  away  To 
leing  we  can  lift  up  our  souls,  and  on  him  we  may 
bom,  exclaiming,  in  the  language  of  the  monarch  of 
1»  "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
liadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  ever- 
g  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.  Of  old  hast  thou  laid 
lundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  tlie  work 
f  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  sbalt  endure; 
ill  of  them  shall  wax  old  Jike  a  garment,  as  a  vesture 
thou  change  them,  %nd  they  shall  be  changed  ,  but 
art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end." 
e  eternity  of  God  is  a  subject  of  contemplation,  which, 
I  same  time  that  it  overwhelms  us  with  astonishment 
we,  affords  us  an  immoveable  ground  of  confidence 
)  midst  of  a  changing  world.  All  things  which  8ur> 
.  us,  all  these  dying,  mouldering  inhabitants  of  time, 
have  had  a  Creator,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  they 
not  have  created  themselves.  And  their  Creator 
have  existed  from  all  eternity,  for  the  plain  reason, 
be  first  cause  must  necessarily  be  uncaused.  As  we 
it  suppose  a  beginning  without  a  cause  of  existence, 
rhich  is  the  cause  of  all  existence  must  be  self-exist- 
nd  could  have  had  no  beginning.  And,  as  it  had  no 
ning,  so  also,  as  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  influence 
ootrol,  as  it  is  independent  and  almighty,  it  will  have 

re  then  is  a  support,  which  will  never  foil ;  here  is  a 
atioo,  which  can  never  he  moved — ^the  everlasting 
or  of  countless  worlds,  "  the  high  and  lofty  One 
[nhabiteth  eternity.*'  What  a  sublime  conception! 
lAaMfs  eternity,  occupies  this  inconceivable  duration, 
dee  and  fills  throughout  this  boundless  dwelling. 
80  • 
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Ages  on  ages  before  erem  the  duit  of  wldch  we  ere  form* 
ed  was  created,  he  had  existed  la  Infinite  majesty,  and  ages 
OB  ages  will  roll  away,  after  we  ha^e  all  returned  to  ths 
dust  whence  we  were  taken,  and  still  he  will  exist  In  infi* 
nite  majesty,  hying  In  the  eternity  of  his  own  nature, 
reigning  in  the  idenitude  of  his  own  omnlpolene|,  foreret 
sending  forth  the  word,  wMbh  fonns»  sopports  and  goremt 
all  things,  commanding  new-created  light  to  shine  on  new^ 
created  worlds,-  and  raising  «p  new-created  generations  to 
inhabit  them. 

Tho  contemplation  of  these  glorkms  attribntes  of  God 
is  fitted  to  excite  in  our  minds  tlM  meat  animating  and  con- 
soling reflections.  Standing,  as  we  are,  amid  die  ruins  of 
time,  and  the  wrecks  of  motrtallty,  where  erery  ttiing  about 
us  is  created  and  dependent,  proceeding  from  nothing,  and 
hastening  to  destruction,  we  rejoice  that  something  Is  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  which  has  stood  from  ererlasdng, 
and  will  remain  forever.  When  we  hare  looked  on  t^ 
pleasures  of  life,  and  they  have  ranished  away ;  when  we 
have  looked  on  the  worics  of  nature,  and  pereelTed  that 
they  were  changing ;  on  the  monuments  of  art,  and  seen 
that  they  would  not  stand ;  on  our  friends,  and  they  hare 
fled,  while  we  were  gazing;  on  ourselves,  and  felt  that 
we  were  as  fleeting  as  they;  when  we  have  looked  on 
every  object  to  which  we  could  turn  our  anxious  eyes,  and 
*hey  have  all  told  us  that  they  could  give  us  no  hope  nor 
support,  because  they  were  so  feeble  dMmselves^— we  can 
look  to  the  throne  of  God :  change  and  decay  have  never 
reached  that ;  the  revolntloo  of  ages  has  never  moved  It ; 
the  waves  of  an  eternity  have  been  rushing  past  it,  but  It 
has  remained  unshaken;  the  waves  of  another  eternity 
are  rushing  toward  it,  but  it  b  fixed,  and  can  never  be  dis- 
turbed. 

And  blessed  be  God,  who  has  assured  ns,  by  a  revelatloo 
from  himseTf,  that  the  throne  of  eternity  is  likewise  a  thraom 
of  mercy  and  love ;  who  has  ^rmltted  and  invHed  «a  to 
repose  ourselves  and  our  hopes  on  that  which  alooe  b  ev- 
erlasting and  unchangea^.  We  shall  shortly  finish  our 
allotted  time  on  earth,  even  if  it  should  be  unusually  pro- 
longed. We  shall  leave  behfaid  us  all  which  Is  moiw  fe- 
miliar  and  befoved,  and  a  world  of  other  dayi  and  oter 
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tmma  will  be  eadrely  ignorant  duit  once  w  Uf«d.  Bat  th* 
#anM  unallerable  Being  will  ftill  preMde  over  the  ttntreiM^ 
rluwngh  all  ifei  changes,  and  frm  hb  remembranee  we 
0kall  never  be  blotted.  We  ean  noYer  be  where  he  iinot» 
ner  where  he  aeee  and  levee  and  npholde  no  not  He  ii 
oar  Father  and  oar  Qod  forever.  He  takee  at  fiem  earA 
«hat  he  Mf  lead  no  to  heaven,  that  be  may  refine  ear  na^ 
«are  frooi  all  Ita  prineiplea  of  eoniipdoB,  riiare  wUh  no  hie 
own  iBBortalltsr,  admh  as  to  hii  everhwting  habitation,  and 
\  OS  with  his  eternity. 


Pkiio9opkif  tmd  MoToHty  &f  TaeUu9, — F&isnis. 

It  ii  not  for  his  style,  that  we  principally  admire  this 
audier :  his  profound  views  of  the  human  heart,  his  just 
developement  of  the  principles  of  aotion,  his  delicate  touch- 
et  of  nature,  his  love  of  liberty  and  independence,  and, 
theve  all,  the  moral  sensibility,  which  mingles,  and  incor- 
porates itself  with  all  his  descriptions,  are  the  qualities, 
wbieh  must  ever  render  him  %  fovourite  with  the  friends 
of  philosophy  and  of  man. 

Tacitus  has  been  truly  called  the  philosopher  of  histori* 
ans ;  but  his  philesephy  never  arrays  itself  in  the  robe  of 
the  eehools,  or  enters  into  a  formal  investigation  of  causes 
and  motives.  It  seems  to  show  itself  here  and  there,  in 
the  eourse  el  his  foets,  involuntarily,  and  frem  ito  own  ful- 
i^^sB,  by  the  manner  of  narration,  by  a  single  word,  and 
^oaaetimes  by  a  general  obeervation.  Events,  in  YiiM  hands, 
have  a  soul,  which  is  constantly  displajring  Us  secret  work* 
Imgs  by  the  attitude,  into  which  it  throws  the  body,  by  a 
ffleBce  of  tlie  eye,  or  an  expression  of  the  foce,  and  now 
mad  then  a  sadden  utterance  of  ito  emetiens.  It  is  not  the 
^tteee,  the  senator,  er  the  plebeian,  that  he  des&lbes;  U 
%im  always  man,  and  the  general  principles  of  human  na- 
%mr«  ;  'and  this  in  their  ^cer  and  niO|e  evaneeeent,  as  well 
OMi  their  boldest  and  most  dcfinlto  ezpressloas.  If  we  were 
met  afraid  of  giving  too  violent  a  shock  to  classical  devotees, 
\  should  say,  that,  in  the  partieulars  we  have  mentiaBed, 
I  in  history  is  not  unlike  Miss  Edgeworth  to  fietioA. 
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Tlien  V9,  taidMdy  amy  circaaMiuieM»'«iiBMaHMf  l»k« 
pointed  oat.  In  wUeh  they  dUbr;  but  thM«  li  fa  Mk  te 
same  frequent  intenpenloii  In  the  mmAwm  of  i 
markt,  whkh  Uj  open  m  principle  of  ha 
seme  coneiie  derekpeaent  of  cheneler  by  < 
•nd  eootreit,  and  the  nice  eelertlon  of  ( 
epperently  triflinf  dfcinnotenri,  of  oondnot»  ae  •  htif  U 
the  whole ;  trelti  end  drewwtUM 


but  e  phlhwopher  wonld  hnvo 
at  ooee  to  erery  heart.  But  the  bbtoriin  has  none  of  te 
playfttlneM,  the  humour,  and  tfie  mind  at  oeoe,  which  «e 
■een  in  the  noveliat  He  knew  hlmoelf  the  nglrtar  of 
tacts,  and  &ets,  too.  In  which  he  look  tiie  deepest  Inteiest 
He  records  eTents»  not  ae  one  eurioue  in  pollttcal  folatloas, 
or  revolutions  in  empires,  but  as  marking  tfie  moral  charac- 
ter and  cobdithm  of  tfie  age ;  a  charMtoi 
which  he  felt  were  ozerUng  o  direct  and 
ence  upon  Umsolf,  upon  tiiooo  whom  he 
whom  he  iired.  > 

The  moral  senriblUty  of  Tadtoi  Is.  wo  HUak,  tfmt  pMw 
ticular  circumstance,  ^-whick  ho  so  deeply  ongagoo  kit 
reader,  and  is  perhaps  dMmgulshed  ftnm  orory  ottmr  wil* 
tor,  in  the  same  department  of  literature ;  and  Ike  aeunBi 
he  was  to  describe  peculiarly  required  Ikb  quaBty.  His 
writings  comprise  a  period  Ike  most  oampt  wl&ki  Ike 
annals  of  man.  The  reigns  of  tfie  Neraa,  and  of  many 
of  their  successors,,  seemed  to  have  bnm|^  togetkai  te 
oppoiiite  vices  of  extreme  beiliarism  and  oxneorive  hunwy ; 
the  most  ferodoua  cruelty  and  afarlsk  aabmlmlaB;  vohip* 
tuousneas  the  most  eflfeminate,  and  aenonallty  worse  dnm 
brutaT.  Not  only  aU  the  general  charities  of  Hie,  hot  Ike 
very  ties  of  nature  were  annihilated  by  m  tntiskntsa,  dM 
most  exclusively  indhridnal.  The  ndaim  cf  power  bntdK 
ered  the  narent,  and  Ike  child  knrrled  jp 
ror  for  hfi  goodness.  The  very  feuntalne  of  i 
seemed  to  have  been  broken  up,  and  to  here  poored, 
the  face  of  society  a  deluge  of  pdhitfam  and  crin 
important  was  it,  dien,  for  poetarity,  that  tfie 
such  an  era  should  be  transmitted  by  one  In 
oonal  character  there  ahould  be  a  redeeming  virtae, 
would  himself  feel,  and  awaken  fai  his  i     ~ 
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mnd  abhoiTeiiee,  which  such  scenes  ought  to  ezcita  I  Such 
a  one  was  Tacitus.  There  is  in  his  narratiTO  a  seriousness, 
•pproeehing  sometimes  ahnost  to  melancholy,  and  some- 
tfanes  bursting  forth  in  expressions  of  Tirtuous  indignation. 
He  appears  alwavs  to  he  aware  of  the  general  complexion 
of  the  subjects,  of  which  he  is  treating ;  and,  eren  when 
extraordinary  instances  of  independence  and  Integrity  now 
and  then  present  themselyes,  you  perceive,  that  his  mind 
is  secretly  contrasting  them  with  those  vices,  with  which 
his  observation  was  habitually  familiar.  Thus,  in  describ- 
ing the  pure  and  simple  manners  of  the  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  north,  you  find  him  constantly  bringing  forward  and 
dwelling  upon  those  virtues,  which  were  most  strikingly 
opposed  to  the  enormities  of  civilized  Rome.  He  could 
not,  like  his  contemporary  Juvenal,  treat  these  enormities 
with  sneering  and  sarcasm.  To  be  able  to  laugh  at  rice, 
he  thought  a  sjrmptom,  that  one  had  been  touched  at  least 
by  its  pollution ;  or,  to  use  his  words,  and  illustrate,  at 
once,  both  of  the  remarks  we  have  just  made ;  speaking 
of  the  temperance  and  chastity  of  the  Germans,  he  says, 
^  Nemo  enim  illic  ridet  vitia,  nee  corruropere  et  corrumpi 
sceulum  vocatur."  Therefore  it  is,  that,  in  reading  Taci- 
tus, our  interest  in  events  is  heightened  by  a  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  writer ;  and  as,  in  most  instances,  it  is  an 
excellence,  when  we  lose  the  author  in  his  story,  so,  in 
this,  it  is  no  less  an  excellente,  that  we  have  him  so  fre- 
quently in  our  minds.  It  is  not,  that  he  obtrudes  himself 
upon  our  notice,  but  that  we  involuntarily,  though  not 
unconsciously,  see  with  his  eyes,  and  feel  with  his  feel- 
ings. 

In  estimating,  however,  the  moral  sentiment  of  this  his- 
torian, we  are  not  to  judge  him  by  the  present  standard, 
elevated  and  improved  as  it  is  by  Christianity.  Tacitus 
undoubtedly  felt  the  influence  of  great  and  prevalent  er- 
rors. That  war  with  barbarians  was  at  all  times  just, 
and  their  territory  and  their  persons  the  lawful  prey  of 
whatever  nation  could  seize  them,  it  is  well  known,  had 
been  always  the  practical  maxim  of  the  Greeks,  as  well 
as  the  Romans.  Hence  we  are  not  to  be  surprised,  that, 
in  various  passages  of  his  work,  he  does  not  express  thai 
abhorrence  of  many  wars,  in  which  his  countrymen  were 
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•Bgmged,  which  we  might  oth«rwiie  have  azpected  fiw 
him.  This  apology  must  oipecidly  be  borne  in  mind;  « 
we  read  the  life  of  Agrieola.  The  invaaoo  of  Britain  by 
the  Romans  was  as  truly  a  violatkm  of  the  rights  of  jostles 
end  humanity,  as  that  of  Mezieo  and  Peru  by  the  Span- 
terds;  and  their  leader  little  better  hi  principle,  than  Cor^ 
tea  and  Pixarro.  Yet,  even  here,  lull  as  was  Tacitus  ef 
the  glory  of  his  lather-in-law  and  of  Rome,  we  have  fra> 
quent  indications  of  sensibility  to  the  wrongs  of  the  op- 
pressed and  plundered  islanders.  The  well  known  speech 
of  Calgaeus  breathes  all  the  authors  love  of  liberty  9mi 
Tirtue,  and  exhibits  the  simple  Tirtues,  the  generous  Atf* 
devotion,  of  the  Caledonians,  in  their  last  struggle  fisr  in- 
dependence, in  powerful  contrast  with  the  viees  and  am* 
bition  of  their  cruel  and  rapacious  ImTaden. 

We  have  mentioned  what  appears  to  us  the  meet  striking 
duiraeteristics  of  the  author  before  us.  When  uomparsd 
with  his  great  predecessor,  lie  Is  no  less  ezeellent,  but  es* 
sentialiy  different  Livy  is  enlf  a  historian,  TacUusis 
also  a  philosopher ;  the  former  gives  yeu  Isnges,  tiie  latter 
impressions.  In  die  narration  of  events,  Livy  pwiucei 
his  effect  by  completeness  and  exact  particularity,  TacUu 
by  selection  and  condensation  ;  the  one  presents  to  yn  a 
panoraiDS — you  have  the  whole  scene,  with  all  its  eonpH* 
cated  movements  and  various  appearances  vividly  before 
you ;  the  other  shows  you  the  most  prominent  and  remarir- 
able  groups,  and  compensates  Ib  depth  for  what  Im  wtnte  hi 
minuteness.  Livy  hurries  yuu  into  tlie  miiit  uf  the  bat^ 
tie.  And  leaves  you  to  be  borne  along  by  its  tide :  Taritut 
stands  with  you  upon  an  eminence,  where  you  have  nsre 
tranquillity  for  distinct  observation ;  or  pertiapa,  when  the 
armies  have  retired,  walks  with  you  over  the  field,  pelnti 
out  to  you  the  spot  of  each  most  inlmfuetlng  particular,  and 
shares  with  you  those  solemn  and  prataad  eflMtlone,  wliick 
you  have  now  the  composure  to  foeL 
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The  ViUage  €^rove- Ford.— ^besn wood 

**  Why  k  my  sleep  dkNyiieiad  ? 

Who  ta  IM  that  calls  ibe  dead  ?"— Btboit. 

bi  the  begioning  of  the  fine  mooth  ef  Octobec,  I  wm 
tnrelUiig  with  a  (Hend  in  one  of  oor  northern  etatee,  on  n 
•mv  of  recreation  and  pleasure.  We  were  tired  of  the 
city«  Hi  noise»  its  smoke,  and  its  unmeaning  dissipation ;  and, 
with  the  feelings  of  emancipated  prisoners,  we  had  been 
hrealfaing,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  perfume  of  the  vales,  and 
ttie  elastic  atmosphere  of  the  uplands.  Some  manutes  be- 
fore the  sunset  of  a  most  lovely  day,  we  entered  a  neat 
llttlo  village,  whose  tapering  spire  we  had  caught  sight  of 
at  intervals  an  hour  before,  as  our  road  made  an  unezpeet- 
•d  torn,  orledustothetofiofa  hill.  Having  no  motive 
lo  «»■  a  forther  progress,  and  being  unwilling  to  ride  in 
an  BiuBowm  country  after  night-fell,  we  stopped  at  the  inn, 
and  determined  to  lodge  there. 

Leaving  my  companion  to  arrange  our  accommodatloiis 
wMh  the  landlord,  I  strolled  on  toward  the  meeting-house. 
Its  sfttuatkai  had  attracted  my  notice.  There  was  much 
Mare  taste  and  beauty  in  it  than  is  common.  It  did  not 
stand,  as  I  have  seen  some  meeting-houses  stand,  in  the  most 
frofoented  pari  of  the  village,  blockaded  by  wagons  and 
horses,  with  a  court-house  before  it,  an  engine-house  be- 
hinA4t,  a  store-house  nndor  it,  and  a  tavern  on  each  side  ; 
it  stood  away  feom  all  these  things,  as  It  ought,  and  was 
placed  on  a  spot  of  gently  rising  ground,  a  short  dutance 
from  the  main  road,  at  the  end  of  a  green  lane ;  and  so 
nea-  to  a  grove  of  oaks  and  walnuts,  that  one  of  the 
foremost  and  largest  trees  brushed  against  the  pulpit  win- 
dow. On  the  loft,  and  lower  down,  there  was  a  fertile 
meadow,  through  which  a  clear  brook  i^ound  its  course, 
fell  over  a  rock,  and  then  hid  itself  in  the  tbickest  part  of 
the  grove.  A  little  to  tlM  right  of  the  meeting-house  was 
the  grave-yard. 

I  never  shnn  a  grave-yard — the  thoughtful  melancholy 
which  it  inspires  Is  grateful  rather  than  disagreeable  to 
Me— it  jclves  me  no  pain  to  tread  on  the  green  roof  of  that 
dark  mansbn,  whose  ehamban  I  must  occupy  so 
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and  I  often  wander  from  ohoice  to  a  place,  where  tliere  ii 
neither  solitude  nor  aocie^ — something  human  is  ther»— 
but  the  folly,  the  bustle,  the  vanities,  the  pretensiooe,  the 
competitions,  the  pride  of  humanity,  are  gone— men  ars 
there,  but  their  passions  are  hushed,  and  their  spirits  ars 
still — ^malevolence  has  lost  its  power  of  harming  appetite 
is  sated,  ambition  lies  low,  and  lust  is  cold — anger  has  done 
raving,  all  disputes  are  ended,  all  revelry  is  over,  the  fell 
est  animosity  is  deeply  buried,  and  the  most  dangerous  wis 
are  safely  confined  by  the  tiiickly-piled  clods  of  the  valley 
•—vice  is  dumb  and  powerless,  and  virtue  is  waiting  In 
silence  for  the' trump  of  the  archangel,  and  the  voieo  el 
God. 

I  never  shun  a  grave-jrard,  and  I  entered  this.  Tbers 
were  trees  growing  in  it,  here  and  there,  though  it  wa« 
not  regularly  planted ;  and  I  thought  that  it  looked  better 
than  if  it  had  been.  The  only  paths  were  those,  which 
had  been  worn  by  the  slow  feet  of  sorrow  'and  sjFinpathy, 
as  they  followed  love  and  friendship  to  the  grave ;  and  tUs 
too  was  well,  for  I  dislike  a  smoothly  rolled  gravel- walk  in  a 
place  like  this.  In  a  comer  of  the  ground  rose  a  gentle 
knoll,  the  top  of  which  was  covered  by  a  clump  of  pines. 
Here  my  walk  ended ;  I  threw  myself  down  on  the  sUp- 
pery  couch  of  withered  pine  leaves,  which  the  breath  of 
many  winters  had  shaken  from  the  boughs  above,  leaned 
my  head  upon  my  hand,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  feelings 
which  tlie  place  and  the  time  eidted. 

The  sun's  edge  had  just  touched  the  hazy  outlines  of 
I         the  western  hills ;  it  was  the  signal  for  the  breese  to  be 
hushed,  and  it  was  breathing  like  an  expiring  infant,  softly 
and  at  dbtant  intervals,  before  it  died  away.     The  trees  be- 
i        fore  me,  as  the  wind  passed  over  them,  waved  to  and  fro. 


and  trailed  their  long  branches  across  the  tomb-stones,  with 
1 1       a  low,  moaning  ^und,  which  fell  upon  the  ear  like  the  voice 

I  i  of  ^rief,  and  seemed  to  utter  the  conscious  tribute  of  na* 
^ '        ture*s  sympathy  over  the   last  abode  of  mortal  man.     A 

I I  .__  low,  confused  hum  came  from  the  village  ;  the  brook  was 
, '  murmuring  in  the  wood  behind  me ;  and,  lulled  by  all  these 
I !        soothing  sounds,  I  fell  asleep. 

But  whether  my  eyes  closed  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  any, 
for  the  same  scene  appeared  to  be  before  them,  the 
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I  were  wtviog,  end  not  a  green  mound  bad  changed 
jta  fiNrm.    I  was  iitill  contemplating  the  same  trophies  of 
tiM  uueparing  victor,  the  same  mementos  of  human  OTan- 
—rearo      Some  were  standing  upright ;  others  were  ia- 
^\\nm^  lo  the  ground ;  some  were  sunk  so  deeply  in  the 
^Miih*  that  their  blue  tops  were  just  visible  above  the  long 
^raM  which  surrounded  them  ;  and  others  were  spotted  or 
covered  with  the  thin  yellow  moss  of  the  grave-yard.     I 
WIS  reading  the  inscriptions  on  the  stones,  which  were 
nearest  to  me— they  recorded  the  virtues  of  those  who  slept 
beneath  them,  and  told  the  traveller  that  they  hoped  (br  a 
happy  rising.     Ah  !  said  I— or  I  dreamed  that  I  said  so^ 
this  is  the  testimony  of  wounded  hearts— -the  fond  belief 
of  that  afiection,  which  remembers  error  and  evil  no  lon|^ 
er  (  but  couM  the  grave  give  up  its  dead— could  they,  who 
have  been  brought  to  these  cold  dark  houses,  go  back  again 
into  the  land  of  the  living,  and  once  more  number  the 
days  which  they  had  spent  there,  how  difierently  would 
they  then  spend  them !  and  when  they  came  to  die,  how 
much  firmer  would  be  their  hope  !  and  when  they  were 
again  laid  in  the  ground,  how  much  more  faithful  would 
be  the  tales,  which  these  same  stones  would  tell  over  t^em  .* 
the  epitaph  of  praise  would  be  well  deserved  by  their  vir- 
tues, and  the  silence  of  partiality  no  longer  required  for 
their  sins. 

1  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  the  ground  began  to  trem 
Ue  beneath  me.  Its  motion,  hardly  perceptible  at  first, 
increased  every  moment  in  violence,  and  it  soon  heaved 
and  struggled  fearfully ;  while  in  the  short  quiet  between 
shock  and  shock,  I  heard  such  unearthly  sounds,  that  the 
very  blood  in  my  heart  felt  cold — subterraneous  cries  and 
groans  issued  from  every  part  of  the  grave-yard,  and  these 
were  mingled  with  a  hollow  crishing  noise,  as  if  the  moul- 
dering bones  were  bursting  from  their  coffins.  Suddenly 
all  these  sounds  Btopped--the  earth  on  each  grave  was 
thrown  up— and  human  figures  of  every  age,  and  clad  in 
Che  garments  of  death,  rose  from  the  ground,  and  stood  by  ( 
the  side  of  their  grave-stones.  Their  arms  were  crontil 
apon  their  bosoms — their  countenances  were  deadly  pale, 
and  raised  to  heaven.  The  looks  of  the  young  children 
t  were  placid  and  unconscious — ^but  over  the  features 
81 
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of  all  the  reft  a  shadow  of  uoutterable  i 
repMied,  as  their  eyes  turned  with  terror  firom  tho  opea 
graves,  and  strained  anxiously  upward.  Some  appearsd 
to  be  more  cahn  than  others,  and  when  they  looked  aU.?e, 
It  was  with  an  expression  of  more  confideiLce,-thett|;h  not 
less  humility;  but  a  eonvuls^e  shoddefinf  wm  on  the 
frames  of  all,  and  on  their  &ces  that  sanM  shadow  of  «•• 
utterable  meaning.  While  they  stood  thus,  I  porceired  that 
their  bloodless  lips  began  to  move,  and,  though  I  heard  no 
voice,  I  knew,  by  the  motion  of  their  lips,  thai  the  word 
would  have  been — Pardon  I 

But  this  did  not  continue  long — they  gradually  became 
more  fearless — their  features  acquired  the  appearance  of 
•ecurity,  and  at  last  of  indiibrence— the  blood  came  la 
their  lips— the  shuddering  eeased,  tod  the  shadow  paaad 
away. 

And  now  the  scene  before  me  changed.  The  tombs  and 
grave-stones  had  been  turned,  I  knew  not  how,  into  dwell- 
ings— ^and  the  grave-yard  became  a  village.  Every  now  ' 
and  then  I  caught  a  view  of  the  same  feces  and  formi^ 
which  I  bad  seen  before — but  other  passions  were  traced 
upon  their  feces,  and  their  forms  were  no  longer  clad  in 
the  garments  of  death.  The  silence  of  their  still  prayer 
was  succeeded  by  the  sounds  of  labour,  and  society,  and 
merriment.  Sometimes,  I  could  see  them  meet  together 
with  inflamed  features  and  angry  words,  and  sometimof  I 
distinguished  the  outcry  of  violence,  the  oath  of  passion, 
and  the  blasphemy  of  sin.  And  yet  there  were  a  few 
who  would  often  come  to  the  threshold  of  their  dwellings, 
and  lift  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  utter  the  still  prayer  of 
par  ion — while  others  passing  by  would  mock  them. 

I  was  astonished  and  grieved,  and  was  Just  going  to  ex- 
press my  feelings,  when  I  perceived  by  my  side  a  beauti- 
ful and  majestic  form,  taller  and  brighter  than  the  sons  of 
men,  and  it  thus  addressed  me — "  Mortal  I  thou  hast  now 
seen  the  frailty  of  thy  race,  and  learned  that  thy  thoughts 
were  vain.  Even  if  men  should  be  wakened  from  their 
Oild  sleep,  and  raised  from  the  grave,  the  world  would  stOI 
be  full  of  enticement  and  trials ;  appetite  would  solicit  and 
passion  Mhauld  bum,  as  strongly  as  l>efore— the  imperfee- 
tiont  of  their  nature  would  accompany  their  retump  and 
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fta  gwiiifel  of  Ule  wouM  aoon  obliterate  tlio  reeolleclkMi 
•C  doAth.  It  if  only  when  this  scene  of  thisfi  ie  ezchang- 
•d  far  UMNbor,  that  new  gifts  will  bestow  new  powera,  that 
higher  obiecfei  will  banish  low  desires,  that  the  mind  will 
be  elerated  by  celestial  converse,  the  soul  be  endued  with 
Immortal  rigour,  and  man  be  prepared  far  the  coarse  of 
•tomlty."  The  angel  then  turned  from  me,  and  with  a 
Toke.  which  I  hear  eren  now,  cried,  *<  Back  to  your  graves, 
je  trail  ones,  and  rise  no  more,  till  the  elements  are  melt- 
'  ad."  Immwiiately  a  sound  swept  by  me,  like  the  rushing 
wind — the  dwelling^  shrunk  back  into  their  original  farms, 
and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  grave-yard,  with  nought  but'the 
iilent  atones  and  the  whispering  trees  around  me. 

The  sun  had  long  been  down — a  few  of  the  largest  stara 
were  timidly  beginning  to  shine,  the  bats  had  left  their 
lurking  places,  my  cheek  was  wet  with  the  dew,  and  I 
was  chilled  by  the  breath  of  evening.  I  arose,  and  re- 
tamed  to  the  <nn. 


h^htenee  tff  the  Hakit  of  Coaming  on  the  Mind  tmd 
Heart, — Nott. 

If  an  occupation  were  demanded  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  perverting  the  human  intellect,  and  humbling,  and 
degrading,  and  narrowing,  I  had  almost  said,  annihilating, 
tho  soul  of  man,  one  more  effectual  could  not  be  devised, 
than  the  one  the  gamester  has  already  devised  and  pre-oc- 
cupied.  And  the  father  and  mother  of  a  family,  who,  in- 
stead of  aMembling  their  children  in  Uie  reading-room,  or 
conducting  them  to  the  altar,  seat  them,  night  after  night, 
beside  themselves  at  tlie  gaming-table,  do,  so  far  as  this 
part  of  their  domestic  economy  is  concerned,  contribute  not 
only  to  quench  their  piety,  but  also  to  extinguish  their  in- 
tellect, and  convert  them  into  automatons,  living  mummies, 
the  mere  mechanical  members  of  a  domestic  gambling  ma- 
chine, which,  though  but  Uttle  soul  Is  necessary,  requires  a 
number  of  human  hands  to  work  it.  And  if,  under  such 
a  blighting  culture,  they  do  not  degenerate  Into  a  stete  of 
mechanical  existence,  and,  gradually  losing  their  reason« 
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tlieir  taste,  their  fioicy,  become  lnes|Mbla  of  eonrcmtlQn, 
the  fortunate  parents  maj  thank  the  echodl-hoaae,  tlw 
church,  the  library,  the  mdety  of  frienda,  or  some  other 
and  leM  wretched  part  of  their  own  defeetfre  syitem,  ftr 
preventing  the  conanmmalloQ  of  lO  fr^g^tfnl  m  result 

Such  are  the  Dorhid  and  sicklj  eflfeets  of  play  oo  the  \^ 
human  intellect  Bat  intellfgenee  oonstitates  no  incooaU- 
erable  part  of  the  glory  of  man ;  a  gloiy  which,  nnlew  y\ 
eclipsed  by  crime.  Increases,  as  Intelligence  Increases^ 
Knowledge  is  desinble  with  reference  to  this  world,  bvt 
principally  so  with  reference  to  the  next;  not  becavss 
philosophy,  or  language,  or  mathematics,  will  certainly  be 
pursued  in  hearen,  but  because  the  pursoit  of  them' an 
earth  gradually  communicates  that  quickness  of  perception, 
that  acumen,  which,  as  it  increases,  approximates  towards 
the  sublime  and  sudden  intuition  of  celestial  Intelligences, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  render  more  splendid  the  oom^ 
meDcement,  as  well  as  more  splendid  the  progression,  ef 
man's  interminable  career. 

But,  while  gaming  leaves  ^e  mindf  to  languish.  It  pro- 
duces its  full  effect  an  the  pa$9um$  and  on  the  heart. 
Here,  howerer,  that  efieet  is  deleterfcnis.  None  of  thi 
sweet  and  amiable  sympathies  are  at  the  card-table  called 
into  action.  No  throb  of  ingenuous  and  philanthropic  feel- 
ing is  excited  by  this  detestable  expedient  for  killing  time, 
as  it  is  called  ;  and  it  Is  rightly  so  called ;  for  many  a  mur- 
dered hour  will  witness,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  against 
that  fashionable  idler,  who  divides  her  time  between  her 
toilet  snd  the  card-table,  no  less  than  against  the  profli- 
gate, hackneyed  In  the  ways  of  sin,  and  steeped  in  all  the 
i '  filth  and  debauchery  of  gambling.  But  It  Is  only  amidst  tiio 
I  i  Irlth  snd  debauchery  of  gambling,  that  the  full  elfeets  of 
card-playing  on  the  passions  and  on  the  heart  of  man  ire 
seen. 

Here  that  mutual  amity  that  elsewhere  sabsisfs,  ceaees; 
paternal  aflfection  ceases  ;  even  that  community  of  feeling 
that  piracy  excites,  and  that  binds  the  very  banditti  togeth* 
er,  has  no  room  to  operate  ;  for,  at  this  inhospitable  board, 
every  man's  interest  clashes  with  every  roan's  interest,  and 
every  man's  hand  is  literally  against  every  man- 
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TIm  low  of  mastery  and  the  knre  of  money  are  tb« 
INireat  lovea«  of  which  the  g^amester  is  susceptible.  And 
OTen  the  love  of  mastery  loses  all  its  nobleness,  and  de- 
generates into  the  love  of  lucre,  which  uHimatety  pre- 
dominates, and  becomes  the  ruling  passion. 

Avarice  is  always  base ;  but  the  gamester's  avarice  is 
doubly  so.  It  is  avarice  unmixed  with  any  ingredient  of 
magnanimity  or  mercy  ;  avarice,  that  weaik  not  even  the 
guise  of  public  spirit ;  that  claims  not  even  the  meager 
'  praise  of  hoarding  up  its  own  hard  earnings.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  avarice,  that  wholly  feeds  upon  the  losses, 
and  only  delights  itself  with  the  miseries,  of  others ;  ava- 
riee,  that  eyes,  with  covetous  desire,  whatever  is  not  indi- 
vidually its  own ;  that  crouches  to  throw  its  fangs  over 
that  booty,  by  which  its  comrades  are  enriched ;  avarice, 
that  stoops  to  rob  a  traveller,  that  sponges  a  guest,  and 
that  would  filch  the  very  dust  from  the  pocket  of  a  friend. 

Bat  though  avarice  predominates,  other  related  passions 
are  called  into  action.  The  bosom,  that  was  once  serene 
and  tranquil,  becomes  habitually  perturbed.  Envy  ran- 
liles ;  jealousy  corrodes ;  anger  rages ;  and  hope  and  fear 
alternately  convulse  the  system.  The  mildest  dispositioD 
grows  morose ;  the  sweetest  temper  becomes  fierce  and 
fiery,  and  all  the  once  amiable  features  of  the  heart  as- 
sume a  malignant  aspect !  Features  of  the  heart,  did  I  . 
say  i  Pardon  my  mistake.  The  finished  gambler  has  none. 
Though  his  intellect  may  not  be,  though  his  soul  may  not 
be,  his  heart  is  quite  annihilated. 

Thus  habitual  gambling  consummates  what  habitual  play 
commences.  Sometimes  its  deadening  influence  prevails, 
even  over  female  virtue,  eclipsing  all  the  loveliness,  and 
benumbing  alt  the  sensibility  of  woman.  In  every  drcle, 
where  cards  farm  the  bond  of  union,  frivolity  and  heart- 
lessoess  become  alike  characteristic  of  the  mother  and  the 
daughter;  devotion  ceases;  domestic  care  is  shaken  off» 
ftDd  the  dearest  friends,  even  before  their  burial,  are  coA- 
ilgDed  to  oblivion. 

This  is  not  exaggeration.     I  appeal  to  fact     Madame  do 
I>efland  was  certainly  not  among  the  least  accomplished  fe- 
males, who  received  and  imparted  that  exquisite  tone  9i 
feeling,  that  pervaded  the  meet  fashionable  society  of  i 
81  • 
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Paris.  And  yet  U  is  recorded  of  her,  in  the  eorrespoodeoeo 
of  the  Baron  De  Grimm,  wliose  veracity  will  nol  be  qvet- 
tioned,  that  when  her  old  and  intimate  friend  and  admirert 
M.  de  Ponte  de  V esle,  died,  this  celebrated  lady  came  rather 
late  to  a  great  supper  in  the  neighboarlMMxi ;  and  aa  it  wif 
known  that  she  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  attend  him* 
the  catastrophe  was  generally  suqiected.  She  mentioned 
it,  howeyer,  herself,  immediately  on  entering ;  adding,  that 
it  was  lucky  he  had  gone  off  so  early  in  the  evening,  as 
she  might  otherwise  have  been  prevented  from  appearing. 
She  then  sat  down  to  table,  and  made  a  very  hearty  ani 
merry  meal  of  it.  ^^ 

Afterwards,  when  Madame  de  Chatelet  died,  Madame  \ 

du  Dctfand  testified  her  grief  for  the  most  intimate  of  all 
.  her  female  acquaintance,  by  circnlating  over  Paris,  the 
very  next  morning,  the  most  libellous  and  venomous  attack 
ou  her  person,  her  understanding,  and  her  morals. 

This  utter  heartlessness,  this  entire  eztinctioa  of  native  „. 

feeling,  was  not  peculiar  to  Madame  du  Deflhnd ;  it  per*        ^^ 
vaded  that  accomplished  and  fashionable  circle,  in  which        { 
she  moved.     Hence  she  herself,  in  her  turn,  experienced        |    ^ 
the  same  kind  of  sympathy,  and  her  remembrance  was        | 
consigned  to  the  same  instantaneous  oblivion.     During  her 
last  i'lness,  three  of  her  dearest  friends  used  to  cooie  and 
play  cards,  every  night,  by  the  side  of  her  couch ;  and,  as 
she  chose  to  die  in  the  middle  of  a  very  interesting  game* 
they  quietly  played  it  out,  and  settled  their  accounts  belbre 
leaving  the  apartment 

I  do  not  say  that  such  are  the  uniform,  but  I  do  say,  dial 
such  are  the  natural  and  legitimate,  effects  of  gaming  eo 
the  female  character.  The  love  of  play  is  a  demon,  which 
only  takes  possession  as  it  kills  the  heart.  But  if  each  ie 
the  effect  of  gaming,  on  the  one  sex,  what  most  be  its  eC* 
feet  upon  the  other  ?  Will  nature  long  survive  In  boeons  bH 
vaded,  not  by  gaming  only,  but  also  by  debeuchery  and 
drunkenness,  those  sister  furies,  which  bell  has  let  leosot 
to  cut  off*  our  young  men  from  without,  and  oar  chUdren 
from  the  streets  ?  No,  it  will  not  As  we  have  said,  the 
finished  gambler  has  no  heart  The  club,  with  which  he 
herds,  would  meet,  though  all  its  members  were  In  mourn- 
ing.   They  would  meet^  though  it  were  fai  an  apartoMttt  ol 
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Che  chtfnel-houM.  Not  even  the  death  of  kindred  cam 
aAect  the  gambler.  He  would  play  upon  his  brother's  co^ 
fin  ;  he  would  play  upon  his  father's  sepulchre. 


TKe  Preiervatian  cf  the  Church. — Ma  boh. 

The  long  existence  of  the  Christian  Church  would  be 
pronounced,  upon  common  principles  of  reasoning,  impos- 
sible. She  finds  in  erery  man  a  natural  and  inveterate 
enemy.  To  encounter  and  overcome  the  unanimous  hos- 
tility of  the  world,  she  boasts  no  political  stratagem,  no  dis- 
ciplined legions,  no  outward  coercion  of  any  kind.  Yet 
her  expectation  is  that  she  will  live  forever.  To  mock 
this  hope,  and  to  blot  out  her  memorial  from  under  heaven, 
the  most  furious  efibrts  of  fanaticism,  the  most  ingenious 
arts  of  statesmen,  the  concentrated  strength  of  empires, 
have  been  frequently  and  perseveringly  applied.  The  blood 
of  her  sons  and  her  daughters  has  streamed  like  water ; 
the  smoke  of  the  scaffold  and  the  stake,  where  they  wore 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  Jesus,  has  ascend- 
ed in  thick  volumes  to  the  skies.  The  tribes  of  persecu- 
tion have  sported  over  her  woes,  and  erected  monuments, 
as  they  imagined,  of  her  perpetual  ruin.  But  where  are 
her  tyrants,  and  where  their  empires  ?  The  tyrants  have 
long  since  gone  to  their  own  place  ;  their  names  have  de- 
scended upon  the  roll  of  infamy ;  their  empires  have  pass- 
ed, like  shadows  over  the  rock ;  they  have  successively  dis- 
appeared, and  left  not  a  trace  behind ! 

But  what  became  of  the  Church  ?  She  rose  from  her 
ashes  fresh  in  beauty  and  might ;  celestial  glory  beamed 
around  her ;  she  dashed  down  the  monumental  marble  of 
her  foes,  and  they  who  hated  her  fled  before  her  She  has 
celebrated  the  funeral  of  kings  «nd  kingdoms  that  plotted 
her  destruction ;  and,  with  the  inscriptions  of  their  pride, 
has  transmitted  to  posterity  the  records  of  their  shame. 
How  shall  this  phenomenon  be  explained  ?  We  are,  at 
the  present  moment,  witnesses  of  the  fact ;  but  who  can 
OBlbld  the  mystery  ?  The  book  of  truth  and  life  has  made 
ow  voQdar  to  cease.    "  Tbs  Load  hxb  Goo  ur  nu 
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toriaf ;  and  thii  it  effected  through  the  went  of  perminenC 
instraction.  and  the  omnipotent  control  of  opinion  which  is 
eKerted  by  the  prefs.  Could  Paul  hare  put  in  requisition 
the  press, » it  is  now  put  in  requisition  by  Christianity,  and 
have  availed  himself  of  literary  societies,  and  Bible  societies, 
and  Lancasterian  schools  to  teach  the  entire  population  to 
read,  and  of  Bibles,  and  libraries,  and  tracts,  Mahomet  had 
never  opened  the  bottomless  pit,  and  the  pope  had  never 
set  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  kings,  nor  deluged  Europr 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints.  * 

Should  any  be  still  disposed  to  insist,  that  our  advan 
tages  for  evangelizing  the  world  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
Chose  of  the  apostolic  age,  let  them  reverse  the  scene,  and 
roll  back  the  wheels  of  time,  and  obliterate  the  improve* 
ments  of  science,  and  commerce,  and  arts,  which  now  lacil* 
itate  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Let  them  throw  into  dark- 
ne«  all  the  known  portions  of  the  earth,  which  were  then 
unknown.  Let  them  throw  into  distance  the  propinquity 
of  nations ;  and  exchange  their  rapid  intercourse  for  cheer- 
less, insulated  existence.  Let  the  magnetic  power  be  for* 
gotten,  and  the  timid  navigator  creep  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  tremble  and  cling  to  the  shore 
when  he  looks  out  upon  the  broad  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 
Inspire  idolatry  with  the  vigour  of  meridian  manhood,  and 
arm  in  its  defence,  and  against  Christianity,  all  the  civill* 
nation,  and  science,  and  mental  power  of  the  world.  Give 
back  to  the  implacable  Jew  his  inveterate  unbelief,  and  his 
vantage- ground,  and  his  disposition  to  oppose  Christianity 
in  every  place  of  his  dispersion,  from  Jerusalem  to  every 
extremity  of  the  Roman  empire.  Blot  out  the  means  of 
extending  knowledge  and  exerting  influence  upon  the  hu- 
man mind.  Destroy  the  Lancasterian  system  of  instruc* 
tioo,  and  throw  back  the  mass  of  men  into  a  sUte  of  un- 
tetdlng,  unreflecting  ignorance.  Blot  out  libraries  and 
tracts ;  abolish  Bible,  and  education,  and  tract,  and  mis- 
sionary societies ;  and  send  the  nations  for  knowledge  parch- 
ment, and  the  slow  and  limited  productions  of  the  pen.  Let 
all  the  improvemenfi  in  civil  government  be  obliterated, 
and  the  world  be  driven  from  the  happy  arts  of  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  guardianship  of  dungeons  and  chains.  Let 
Iflwrty  of  conscience  expire,  and  tho  Chorchi  now  eounci* 
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10  ihlBe  witfi  brigfatnets  upon  at.  Our  eyes  are 
that  we  fee  dearly ;  our  ears  are  unstopped,  that  we  have 
been  able  to  hear  dUtincUy  the  wordf  you  have  spoken 
For  all  these  (ayours  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit  and  him 
oaly. 

Brother — ^Listen  to  what  we  say.  There  was  a  time  when 
•or  fsreiathers  owned  this  great  island.  Their  seats  ex- 
tended from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  Great 
Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had  created 
the  buffido,  deer,  .and  other  animals  for  food.  He  had 
made  the  bear  and  the  beaver.  Their  skins  served  us  for 
clothing.  He  had  scattered  them  over  the  earth,  and 
taught  us  how  to  take  them.  He  had  caused  the  earth  to 
produce  com  for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done  for  his  red 
children,  because  he  loved  them.  But  an  evil  day  came 
«pon  us.  Your  forefathers  crossed  the  great  water,  and 
landed  on  thb  island.  Their  numbers  were  small.  They 
found  friends,  and  not  enemies.  They  told  us  they  had  fled 
from  their  own  country  for  fear  of  wicked  men,  and  had 
come  )iere  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small 
•eat  We  took  pity  on  them,  and  granted  their  request ;  and 
they  sat  down  among  us.  We  gave  them  com  and  meat ; 
they  gave  us  poison  in  return. 

The  white  people  had  now  found  our  country.  Tidings 
were  carried  back,  and  more  came  among  us.  Yet  we 
did  not  fear  them.  We  took  them  to  be  friends.  They  call- 
ed us  brothers.  We  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  larger 
seat  At  length  their  numbers  had  greatly  increased. 
They  wanted  more  land.  They  wanted  our  country.  Our 
•yet  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars 
took  place.  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians, 
and  many  of  our  people  were  destroyed.  They  also  brought 
strong  liquor  among  us.  It  was  strong,  ani  powerful,  and 
has  slain  thousands. 

Brother — Our  seats  were  once  large,  and  yours  were 
•mall.  You  have  now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have 
•careely  a  place  left  to  spread  our  blankets  You  have  got 
imr  country,  but  are  not  satisfied ;  you  want  to  fbree  your 
ieligloD  among  us. 

Brother — Continue  to  listen.  You  say  that  you  are  sent 
to  instract  us  how  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably  tm 
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and  lew  diipoMd  to  cheat  Indians,  we  will  then  consider 
again  of  what  you  have  said. 

Brother — You  have  now  heard  our  answer  to  your  talk. 
This  is  all  we  have  to  say  at  present  As  we  are  going  t* 
part,  we  will  come  and  talce  you  by  the  hand,  and  hope  the 
Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your  journey,  and  return 
you  safe  to  your  friends. 


Extract  from  a  Speech  an  the  Britiih  TVe/ify.*-— 
Ames. 

This,  sir,  is  a  cause  that  would  bo  dishonoured  and  be- 
trayed, if  I  contented  myself  with  appealing  only  to  the 
understanding,  it  is  too  cold,  and  its  processes  are  too 
slow  for  the  occasion,  i  desire  to  thank  God,  that,  since  he 
has  given  me  an  intellect  so  fallible,  he  has  impressed  upon 
me  an  instinct  that  is  sure.  On  a  question  of  shame  and 
honour,  reasoning  is  sometimes  useless,  and  worse.  I  feel 
the  decision  in  my  pulse  :  if  it  throws  no  light  upon  the 
brain,  it  kindles  a  fire  at  the  heart 

It  is  not  easy  to  deny,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  a 
treaty  imposes  an' obligation  on  the  American  nation.  It 
would  be  childish  to  consider  the  president  and  senate 
obliged,  and  the  nation  and  house  free.  What  is  the  obli- 
gation ?  perfect  or  imperfect  ?  If  perfect,  the  debate  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  If  imperfect,  how  large  a  part 
of  our  faith  is  pawned  ?  Is  half  our  honour  put  at  a  risk, 
and  is  that  half  too  cheap  to  be  redeemed  ?  How  long  has 
this  hair-splitting  subdivision  of  good  faith  been  discovered  ? 
and  why  has  it  escaoed  the  researches  of  the  writers  on 
the  law  of  nations  ?     Shall  we  add  a  new  chapter  to  that 


*  The  celebrated  tpeech,  from  which  this  extract  Is  taken,  was  do- 
.Ivered  in  the  home  of  represenUtiree,  April  36, 1796,  In  tuppoit  of  the 
lUlowtais  motion :  "  Reeolved,  That  it  li  expedient  to  past  the  laws 
■eceaNiy  to  carry  Into  effect  the  treaty  lately  ooodadad  between  tbs 
United  Btatee  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain."— After  the  debate,  tbs 
▼otas  Hood,  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect,  51 ,  agaimt  carrying  V 
iMo  eflbct,  48.— Eo. 
82 
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Ittw  ?  or  iiuert  thii  doctrine  as  a  toppleBioBt  to,  or»  ntit 
properly,  a  repeal  of  the  ten  commandmants  ? 

On  every  hypotheiU,  the  cooduaioo  ia  not  to  be  le- 
auted  :  we  are  either  to  execute  thia  treaty*  or  break  our 
faith. 

To  expatiate  on  the  Talne  of  pubUe  faith*  may  paaa  with 
some  men  for  declamatiofi :  to  auch  men  I  have  nothing  It 
say.  To  others  1  will  urge*  can  any  circumatance  mark 
upon  a  people  more  turpitude  and  debaaement  ?  Can  any 
thing  tend  more  to  make  men  think  themaelvea  mean,  or 
degrade  to  a  lower  point  their  eatimation  of  TirtuOt  and  their 
standard  of  action  ?  It  would  not  merely  demoralize  man- 
kind ;  it  tends  to  break  all  the  ligaments  of  aodety,  to  dis- 
solve that  mysterious  charm,  which  attracts  Individuala  to 
the  nation,  and  to  inspire  in  its  stead  a  repulsive  sense  of 
shame  and  disgust. 

What  is  patriotism  ?  Is  it  a  narrow  affection  for  the  spot 
where  a  man  was  bom  ?  Are  the  very  clods  where  wa 
tread  entitled  to  this  ardent  preference,  becauae  they  are 
greener.  No,  sir :  this  is  not  the  character  of  the  virtue, 
and  it  soars  higher  for  its  object  It  ia  an  extended  self- 
Move,  mingling  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  twist- 
ing itself  with  the  minutest  filaments  of  the  heart  It  is 
thus  we  obey  the  laws  of  society,  because  they  are  the 
laws  of  virtue.  In  their  authority  we  see,  not  the  array 
of  force  and  terror,  but  the  venerable  image  of  our  coun- 
try's honour.  Every  good  citizen  makes  that  honour  hie 
own ;  and  cherishes  it  not  only  as  precious,  but  aa  aacred. 
Fie  is  willing  to  risk  hi^  life  in  its  defence ;  and  is  conscious, 
that  he  gains  protection  while  he  gives  it  For  what  righto 
of  a  citizen  will  be  deemed  inviolable,  when  a  state  re- 
nounces the  principles  that  constitute  their  security  ?  Or, 
if  his  life  should  not  be  invaded,  what  would  its  enjo3rmento 
be  in  a  country  odious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  dis- 
honoured in  his  own  ?  Could  he  look  with  affection  and 
veneration  to  such  a  country  as  his  parent  ?  The  sense  of 
having  one  would  die  within  him;  he  would  blush  for 
his  patriotism,  if  he  retained  any,  and  justly — for  it  would 
be  a  vice.     He  would  be  a  banished  man  in  bia  native 
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I  fee  no  exception  to  the  respect  that  is  peid  among  Wt* 
tions  to  the  law  of  good  faith.  If  there  are  cases  in  this 
enlightened  period  when  it  is  violated,  there  are  none  when 
it  is  decried.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  politics,  the  religion 
of  goremments.  It  is  observed  by  barbarians :  a  whiff 
of  tobacco  smoke,  or  a  string  of  beads,  gives  not  merely 
binding  force,  but  sancUty,  to  treaties.  Even  in  Algiers, 
A  truce  may  be  bought  for  money;  but,  when  ratified,  even 
Algiers  is  too  wise,  or  too  just,  to  disown  and  annul  its  ob- 
ligation. Thus  we  see,  neither  the  ignorance  of  savages, 
nor  the  principles  of  an  association  for  piracy  and  rapine, 
permit  a  nation  to  despise  its  engagements.  If,  sir,  there 
could  be  a  resurrection  from  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  if  the 
victims  of  justice  could  live  again,  collect  together  and 
form  a  society,  they  would,  however  loath,  soon  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  make  justice,  that  justice  under  which 
they  fell,  the  fundamental  law  of  their  state.  They  would 
perceive  it  was  their  interest  to  make  others  respect,  and 
they  would,  therefore,  soon  pay  some  respect  themselves, 
to  the  obligations  of  good  faith. 

It  is  painful,  I  hope  it  is  superfluous,  to  make  even  the 
supposition  that  America  should  furnish  the  occasion  of  this 
opprobrium.  No  :  let  me  not  even  imagine,  that  a  repub- 
lican government,  sprung,  as  our  own  is,  from  a  people 
enlightened  and  uncorrupted,  a  government  whose  origin 
is  right,  and  whose  daily  discipline  is  duty,  can,  upon  sol- 
emn debate^  make  its  option  to  be  faithless ;  can  dare  to 
act  what  despots  dare  not  avow,  what  our  own  example 
evinces  the  states  of  Barbary  are  unsuspected  of.  No : 
let  me  rather  make  the  supposition  that  Great  Britain  re- 
fuses to  execute  the  treaty,  after  we  have  done  every  thing 
to  carry  it  into  effect  Is  there  any  language  of  reproach 
pungent  enough  to  express  your  commentary  on  the  fact } 
Wh9i  would  you  say  ?  or  rather  what  would  you  not  say  ? 
Would  you  not  tell  them,  wherever  an  Englishman  might 
travel,  shame  would  stick  to  him  ?  he  would  disown  his 
country.  You  would  exclaim — **  England,  proud  of  yovLt 
wealth,  and  arrogant  in  the  possession  of  power,  blush  for 
these  distinctions  which  become  the  vehicles  of  your  dis* 
honour  i"  Such  a  nation  might  truly  say  to  corruption, 
tboQ  art  my  father ;  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother 
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midoiglit  wUI  glitter  with  the  blaxe  of  youi  dwellingiu 
You  are  ft  father— the  blood  of  your  sons  tball  fetteo  your 
cornfield :  you  are  ft  mother — the  war-whoop  ahall  wake 
the  tleep  of  the  cradle. 

On  this  subject,  you  need  not  suspect  any  deception  on 
your  feelings.  It  is  a  spectacle  of  horror,  which  canouC 
be  overdrawn.  If  you  have  nature  in  your  hearts,  they 
irill  speak  a  language,  compared  with  which  all  I  have 
said,  or  can  say,  will  be  poor  and  frigid. 

Who  will  accuse  me  of  wandering  out  of  the  subject  ? 
Who  will  say  that  i  exaggerate  the  tendencies  of  our  meas- 
ures ?  Will  any  one  answer  by  a  sneer,  that  all  this  is  idle 
preaching  ?  Will  any  one  deny  that  we  are  bound — and  I 
would  hope  to  good  purpose — by  the  most  solemn  sanctions 
of  duty  for  the  vote  we  give  ?  Are  despots  alone  to  be  re- 
proached for  unfeeling  indifference  to  the  tears  and  blood  of 
their  subjects  ?  Are  republicans  unresponsible  ?  Have  the 
principles,  on  which  you  ground  the  reproach  upon  cabi- 
nets aJMl  kings,  no  practical  influence,  no  binding  force  ? 
Are  they  merely  themes  of  idle  declamation,  introduced  to 
decorate  the  morality  of  a  newspaper  essay,  or  to  furnish 
pretty  topics  of  harangue  from  the  windows  of  that  state- 
house  ?  I  trust  it  is  neither  too  presumptuous  nor  too  lata 
to  ask — Can  you  put  the  dearest  interest  of  society  at  risk 
without  guilt  and  without  remorse  ? 

By  rejecting  the  posts,  we  light  the  savage  fires,  we 
bind  the  victims.  This  day  we  undertake  to  render  ac- 
count to  the  widows  and  orphans  whom  our  decision  will 
make,  to  the  wretches  that  will  be  roasted  at  the  stake,  to 
our  country,  and,  I,  do  not  deem  It  too  serious  to  say,  to 
conscience  and  to  God.  We  are  answerable ;  and  if  duty 
be  any  thing  more  than  a  word  of  imposture.  If  conscience 
be  not  a  bugbear,  we  are^  preparing  to  make  ourselves  as 
wretched  as  our  country. 

There  is  no  mbtake  in  this  case,  there  can  be  none  ' 
experience  has  already  been  the  prophet  of  events,  and  the 
cries  of  our  future  victims  have  already  reached  us.  The 
western  inhabitants  are  not  a  silent  and  uncomplaining  sac- 
rifice. The  voice  of  humanity  issues  from  the  shade  of 
the  wiMemem :  it  exclaims  that,  while  one  hand  is  held 
«p  to  reject  this  treaty,  the  other  grups  a  tomahawk.  It 
82  • 
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tuomiaiis  oar  lawginatioa  to  thtie— ai  IImI  will  4 
is  M»  gratt  eflbrt  of  the  liB^^i^iin  It  w tiifii  ti 
■o  neur  •!•  already  iMf^oB.    1  Mm  hmuf  that  I  Batf  ti<h> 
yells  of  savage  Teiifaaiiee  and  Ciie  shriaki  «f  iMtMne  t  al- 
ready they  seem  to  sigh  in  tfie  weotem  wUid{  already  they 
mingle  with  ereiy  meho  firaaa  Che  iwwtiinii 

I  roee  to  speak  mider  faBpreastaa  tittt  I  < 
sidted  if  I  eould.  Thooe  whe  see  bm  wiU 
the  reduced  sUto  of  By  health  haa  tnfitlad  aa,  ^aaal 
equally,  for  much  ezertioA  of  body  or  miiid.  Uaprapared 
for  debate  by  careful  refleetioik  in  my  rettraoMnt,  or  by 
long  attention  here,  1  thonq^ht  the  reoohitioD  I  had  taken 
to  sit  sUent  was  imposed  by  noeessity,  and  would  ooat  mo 
no  effiMt  to  maintain.  Whk  m  arfnd  ^oa  Toeant  of  IdooBp 
and  sinking,  as  I  really  am,  nndar  a  aenaa  of  wooknoaa,  1 
imagined  Ske  very  desire  of  spoaking  was  oattngwIJiad  by 
the  persuaskm  that  I  had  Mtidng  la  aay.  Tot  whoa  I 
come  to  the  moment  of  ^tedding  the  vote,  I  start  hook  with 
dread  from  the  edge  of  the  pit  into  wUoh  wo  an  phmglng. 
In  my  Tiew,  even  the  mtontes  1  havo  apont  In  oxpoatn* 
latioo  have  their  yalue,  bocaMa  thoy  ptottaet  Ao  criaii* 
and  the  short  period  in  whieh  alono  wo  may  roaalvo4o  oa 
cape  it 

1  hare  thus  been  led  by  my  feeynga  to  spook  moM  al 
length  than  1  had  intended.    Tot  1  hnn,  perhaps,  as  Bttlo 
personal  interest  in  the  oront  as  any  ooo  hero.    There  fa. 
I  believe,  no  member,  who  will  not  think  Ua  ohanoa  to^ho 
a  witness  of  the  eonse<|aenoeo  greater  than  mlno     U^  how* 
erer,  the  vote  shoold  passte  r^ect,  aada apMt  ahoold liso, 
as  it  wUl  with  the  pnbUo  disorders,  to  make  ^ 
worse  eonibunded,''  oron  I,  slender  and  afaaaal 
my  bold  open  lilb  is,  may  ootUro  the 
eonstitatloQ  of  my  eoontry. 


Jtppeol  in  Fimam  nf  fho  TWna. — ^M  Antooir. 

I   suaniT  to  yon,  my  ftUow-citiaono,  ihoi 
tt<ms,  in  iiill  confidence  that  the  good  aonoo,  wittoii  haa  an. 
oAon  marked  your  decision^  wfll  allow  than  Ihnir  im 
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':      weight  and  eflfoct ;  and  that  you  will  never  mtStr  diffieul- 
I      Uei»  however  formidable  in  appearance,  or  however  iash- 
j      ionaUe  the  error  on  which  they  may  be  founded,  lo  drive 
!       you  into  the  gloomy  and  perilous  scenes,  into  which  the 
I       advocates  for  disunion  would  conduct  you.     Hearken  not 
1 1       to  the  unnatural  voice,  which  tells  you  that  the  people  of 
I  j        America,  knit  together,  as  they  are,  by  so  many  cords  of 
j  J       affection,  can  no  longer  live  together  as  members  of  the 
I  j       same  family ;  can  no  longer  continue  the  mutual  guar- 
!;        dians  of  their  mutual  happiness;  can  no  longer  be  fel- 
low-citizens of  one  great,  respectable  and  flourishing  em- 
|-        pire.      Hearken  not  to  the  voice,  which  petulantly  tells 
I '        you,  that  the  form  of  government  recommended  for  your 
!'        adoption  is  a  novelty  hi  the  political  world;  that  it  has 
•  j        never  yet  had  a  place  in  the  theories  of  the  wildest  pro- 
jectors ;  that  it  rashly  attempts  what  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
complish.    No,  my  countrymen ;  shut  your  ears  against 
Uiis  unhallowed  language.     Shut  your  hearts  against  the 
poison  which  it  conveys ;  the  kindred  blood,  which  flows 
ill  the  veins  of  American  citizens,  the  mingled  blood,  which 
*hey  have  shed  in  defence  of  their  sacred  rights,  consecrate 
their  union,  and  excite  horror  at  the  idea  of  their  becom- 
ing aliens,  rivals,  enemies.      And  if  novelties  are  to  be 
shunned,  believe  me,  the  most  alarming  of  all  novelties, 
the  most  wild  of  all  projects,  the  most  rash  of  all  attempts, 
id  that  of  rending  us  in  pieces,  in  order  to  preserve  our  lib- 
erties and  promote  our  happiness.     But,  why  is  the  exper- 
iment of  an  extended  republic  to  be  rejected,  merely  be- 
cause it  may  comprise  what  is  new  ?     Is  It  not  the  glory 
of  the  people  of  America,  that,  whilst  they  have  paid  a  de- 
cent regard  to  the  opinions  of  former  times  and  other  na- 
tions, they  have  not  suffered  a  blind  veneration  ibr  antiquity, 
for  custom,  or  for  names,  to  overrule  the  suggestions  of 
their  own  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of  their  own  situ- 
ation, and  the  lessons  of  their  own  experience  ?    To  this 
Dial  *.y  spirit,  posterity  will  be  indebted  for  the  possession, 
and  the  world  for  the  example,  of  the  numerous  innovations 
displayed  on  the  American  theatre,  in  fovour  of  private 
riclits  and  public  hj|>piness.    Had  no  important  step  been 
tnken  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  for  which  a  prece 
dent  could  not  be  discovered ;  had  no  government  been  estab* 
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K«hed,  of  which  in  exact  model  did  not  present  Haelir^Hkm 
1 1  people  of  the  United  Stfttei  might,  at  this  moment,  ha/* 
'  been  numbered  among  the  melancholy  vietiraa  of  mlagaidod 
I  eouncila;  must  at  best  have  been  labouring  undor  tho 
weight  of  some  of  those  forms,  which  have  craabad  tbm 
j  liberties  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Hjq>pUjr  for  America 
.  I  happily,  we  trust,  for  the  whole  human  race,  they  panood 
1 1  a  new  and  more  noble  course.  They  accompUahod  a  rer- 
.  I  olution,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  annak  of  human  ao- 
l|  ciety.     They  reared  fabrics  of  government,  which  hnTO 

1 1  no  model  on  the  face  of  the  globe.     They  formed  the  de- 

I         sign  of  a  great  confederacy,  which  It  is  incumbent  on  their 
1 1  successors  to  improve  and  perpetuate.     If  their  works  be- 

tray imperfections,  we  wonder  at  the  fewness  of  them. 
If  they  erred  most  in  the  structure  of  the  unkm,  this  was 
the  work  most  difficult  to  be  executed ;  thia  is  the  work 
which  has  been  new^modelled  by  the  act  of  your  eonren* 
tion,  and  it  is  that  act,  on  which  you  are  now  to  deliberate 
and  decide. 


Grand  electrical  Experiment  cf  Dr»  FrmMin, — 
Stubu. 

I  IT  the  year  1749,  he  first  suggested  his  Idea  of  explain- 
ing  the  phenomena  of  thunder-gusts,  and  of  the  aurora 
borcalis,  upon  electrical  principles.  He  points  out  many 
particulars  in  which  lightning  and  electricity  agree ;  and 
he  adduces  many  facts,  and  reasonings  from  (acts.  In  sup- 
port of  his  positions.  In  the  same  year  he  eoncelTed  tlM 
astonishingly  bold  and  grand  idea  of  ascertaining  the,  truth 
of  his  doctrine,  by  actually  drawing  down  the  lightning, 
by  means  of  sharp- pointed  iron  rods  raised  into  the  ragimi 
of  the  clouds.  Even  in  this  uncertain  state,  bis  passion  tn 
be  useful  to  mankind  displajrs  itself  in  a  powerful  manner. 
Admitting  the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning,  and 
knowing  the  power  of  points  in  impelling  bodies  charged 
I  with  electricity,  and  in  eonduct'.ng  their  fire  silently  and 

I  imperceptibly,  he  snjrpo^ted  the  idea  of  securing  houses, 

dilps,  &c.  from  bcinj;  dama^^cd  by  lightning,  by  erecting 
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fiiBCed  rods,  that  fbould  nae  fonie  feet  tbove  the  nxMt  ele* 
▼atedpart,  and  dencend  some  feet  into  the  ground  or  the  wa- 
ter. The  effect  of  these,  he  concluded,  would  be  either  te 
prevent  a  stroke  by  repelling  the  cloud  beyond  the  sCrikiiig 
distance,  or  by  drawing  off  the  electrical  fire  which  it  con- 
tained ;  or,  if  they  cooid  not  effect  this,  they  would  at  least 
coodoet  the  electric  matter  to  the  earth,  without  any  injury 
to  the  building. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1752,  that  he  was  ena* 
hied  to  complete  his  grand  and  unparalleled  discovery  by 
experiment  The  plan  which 'he  had  originally  proposed, 
was,  to  erect  on  some  high  tower,  or  other  elevated  place* 
a  sentry  box,  from  which  should  rise  a  pointed  iron  rod, 
insulated  by  being  fixed  in  a  cake  of  resin  EUectrified 
elouds,  passing  over  this,  would,  he  conceived,  impart  lo  it 
a  portion  of  their  electricity,  which  would  be  rendiBred  ev« 
ident  to  the  senses  by  sparks  being  emitted,  when  a  key» 
Ciie  knuckle,  or  other  conductor,  was  presented  to  it  Phil* 
ndelphia,  at  this  time,  afibrded  no  opportunity  of  trying  an 
experiment  of  this  kind.  While  Franklin  was  waiting  for 
the  erection  of  a  spire,  it  occurred  to. him  that  he  might 
have  more  ready  access  to  the  region  of  clouds  by  means 
of  a  common  kite.  He  prepared  one  by  fastening  two  cross 
sticks  to  a  silk  handkerchief,  which  would  not  suffer  so 
much  from  the  rain  as  paper.  To  the  upright  stick  was 
affixed  MMk  iron  point  The  string  was,  as  usual,  of  hemp, 
except  the  lower  end,  which  was  silk.  Where  the  hemp- 
en string  terminated,  a  key  was  fastened.  With  this  ap- 
paratus, on  the  appearance  of  a  thunder-gust  approact'ing, 
he  went  out  Into  the  commons,  accompanied  by  his  son,  to 
whom  alone  he  communicated  his  intentions,  well  knowing 
the  ridicule,  which,  too  generally  for  the  interest  of  sci- 
ence, awaits  unsuccessful  experiments  in  philosophy.  He 
placed  himself  under  a  shade,  to  avoid  the  rain— his  kite 
was  raised — a  thunder-cloud  passed  over  it— no  sign  of 
electricity  appeared.  He  almost  despaired  of  success, 
when  suddenly  he  observed  the  loose  fibres  of  his  string 
to  move  towards  an  erect  position.  He  now  presented  his 
knuckle  to  the  key,  and  received  a  strong  spark.  How 
•xquisite  must  his  seniiation!*  have  been  at  this  moment! 
On  this  experiment  depended  the  fate  of  his  'hAiry.     II 
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were  drawn  from  the  key,  a  pUal  waa 

giren,  and  all  the  ez[ 

finmed  widi  electridlik 
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Byi 
to  the  moot  eoovtodng 
eeald  no  looger  be 
to  detract  from  ita  merit 
of  the  obacare  city  of  1 
hardly  known,  ahould  be  abto  to 
frame  theorlea,  which  had  4 

ened  philooopbera  of  Eorape,  wae  too  mertUyiflf  to  be  I 
ted.  He  moat  certatoly  hare  token  the  Men  A«m 
oneeloe.  An  American,  a  betof  of  an  Intortor  Older, 
diacoreriea!— Impoogible.  ItwaitoM,^hattke  Abb^  NnJ. 
let,  lT48,had  auggeated  the  idea  of  the  ibwikirify  efMgfct. 
ning  and  electricity  in  hia  JLepana  4f  Myaifva.  Iltotrwe 
that  the  abb6  mentiona  the  idea,  but  he  thnwa  It  ent  nan 
bare  conjecture,  and  prapoaea  no  nrnde  af  t 
truth  of  it     He  himaelf  1 


entertained  the  hM  thought  of  bringing  Uf^toi^  fta 
hearens,  by  meana of  pototed  rodaized  to  the  air. 
aimilarity  of  Ugfatning  and  electridty  ia  ea  otm^-thi 
need  not  be  aurpriaed  at  notice  being  taken  ef  H,  na 
aa  electrical  phenomena  became  fiudHar.  Wn  ind  II 
iioned  by  Dr.  WaU  and  Mr.  Grey,  whito  Ow 
to  ita  infancy.  fito(  the  honour  of  fcra^ng  a 
ry  of  thunder^MHli^  anggeattog  a  mode  ef 
ttM  truth  of  It  by^axperimenta,  and  of  p««^ 
perimedto  in  practice,  and  thua  eatablirirfng  An 
a  firm  and  aolid  baaia,  la  inoonteatobly  doe  to 
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Xairieation  of  a  Frigate  fiom  the  iSft««£t.— 
Coopsm. 

Tbs  extraordinary  activity  of  Griffith,  whSdb  eomiiui- 
■iertaii  Itaelf  with  promptitude  to  the  whole  crew,  wai 
fnduced  by  a  audden  alteratioa  in  the  weather.  In  ]dace 
ef  the  well-defined  streak  along  the  horizon,  that  has  -been 
■IreMly  described,  an  immense  body  of  misty  light  appear- 
ed to  be  moving  in,  with  rapidity,  from  the  ocean,  while  a 
distinct  bot  distant  roaring  announced  the  sure  approach 
«f  the  tempest,  that  had  so  long  troubled  the  waters.  £?en 
Orlfflth,  while  Plundering  his  orders  through  the  trumpet, 
and  urging  the  men,  by  his  cries,  to  expedition,  would 
pMite,  for  instants,  to  cast  anxious  glances  In  the  directiofi 
of*  the  coming  storm,  and  the  iaces  of  the  sailors  who  lay 
en  the  yards  were  turned,  instinctively,  towards  the  same 
qoarter  of  the  heavens,  while  they  knotted  the  reef-points, 
flr  passed  the  gaskets,  that  were  to  confine  the  unruly  can- 
vass to  the  prescribed  limits. 

The  pilot  alone,  in  that  confused  and  busy  diroog,  where 
voice  rose  above  voice,-  and  cry  echoed  cry,  in  quick  suc- 
cessicii»  appeared  as  if  he  held  no  interest  in  die  important 
stake.  With  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  approaching 
■list,  and  his  arms  folded  together,  in  composure,  he  stood 
•calm^  awaiting  the  result. 

The  ship  had  fallen  off,  with  her  broadside  to  the  sea, 
and  was  become  unmanageable,  and  the  saib  were  already 
bnmght  into  the  folds  necessary  to  her  security,  when  the 
quick  and  heavy  fluttering  of  canvass  was  thrown  across 
die  water,  with  all  the  gloomy  and  chilling  sensations  that 
SQch  sounds  produce,  where  darkness  and  danger  unite  to 
iqtpal  the  seaman. 

**  The  schooner  has  it !"  cried  Griffith ;  ••  BamsUble 
has  held  on,  like  himself,  to  the  last  moment — God  send 
that  the  squall  leave  him  cloth  enough  to  keep  him  from 
AaslioMr 

**  His  sails  are  easily  handled,'*  tlw  MBmander  observ- 
ed, '*  and  she  must  be  over  the  prinalpal  danger.  We 
■re  foiling  off  before  It,  Mr.  Gray ;  shall  we  try  a  cast  of 
Aeleadr 


cult   to   say.  within    scv'ei 
strike  us." 

"  'Tis  difficuJt  no  longer 
comes,  and  in  right  earncHl 
The  ruthing  MUDdfl  of  ih 
•t^.  lid  the  word,  wer 
yf«i|:  li^uteiitiit,  before  tii 
to«e-de.««Ithen,M,h 
^^ter,  roM  ag^  aaleatuy 

■M  wtth  wUeh  (he  WM  ab 

"«  U»e  wind  woald  allow     • 
nrt«5«Ai,lly^t,M^;^ 

wudi  (hey  wate  anvatopaJ. 
to  melMchoIy  doubt.  afiSd  I 

HrClM  fury  of  the  gala:  Ar 

«to«p.riencadw'SSg3. 
»^  fl>«y.  at  yet,  ooly  Mt  Om 

»^  moment,  howawr.  It  liM 

E^'^^k'?'  *•  •>»•««««.  tt. 
BMto  believe  that  all  their  gl 
toberaaUzed.  During  thlaS 
■»  other  «wnd.  wewTlMafd 
2«»f«.«»  It  paiaed  quickly  tt 

«"«  began  to  fly  faim  kM. 
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mm%  tliin  a  c^>-fuU  of  wind^'  aftar  all.  Oira  m  albew- 
nmm,  and  the  right  canvaM,  Mr.  Pilot,  and  1*11  handle  the 
■hip  like  a  gentleman's  yacht,  in  thb  breeie." 

^  WiU  she  stay,  think  ye,  under  this  laU  ?"  aaid  the  low 
▼oiee  of  the  stranger. 

**  She  will  do  all  that  man,  in  reason,  can  ask  of  wood 
ml  iron,"  returned  the  lieutenant ;  **  but  the  ressel  don't 
float  the  ocean  that  will  tack  under  double-reefed  topsails 
akMie,  against  a  heavy  sea.  Help  her  with  the  courses,  pi- 
lot, acd  you'll  see  her  come  round  like  a  dancing-master." 

**  Let  us  feel  the  strength  of  the  gale  first,"  returned 
die  man  who  was  called  Mr.  Gray,  moving  from  the  side 
of  Griffith  to  the  weather  gang-way  of  the  vessel,  where 
he  stood  in  silence,  looking  ahead  of  the  ship,  with  an  air 
•f  singular  coolness  and  abstraction. 

All  the  lanterns  had  been  extinguished  on  the  deck  of  the 
frigate,  when  her  anchor  was  secured,  and  as  the  first  mist 
of  the  gale  had  passed  over,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  faint 
light,  that  was  a  good  deal  aided  by  the  glittering  foam  of 
the  waters,  which  now  broke  in  white  curls  around  the 
▼easel,  in  every  direction.  The  land  could  be  faintly  dis- 
cerned, rising,  like  a  heavy  bank  of  black  fog,  above  the 
margin  of  the  waters,  and  was  only  distinguishable  from 
the  heavens,  by  its  deeper  gloom  and  obscurity.  The  last 
rope  was  coiled,  and  deposited  in  its  proper  place,  by  the  sea- 
men, and  for  several  minutes  the  stillness  of  death  pervaded 
the  crowded  decks.  It  was  evident  to  every  one,  Uiat  their 
■hip  was  dashing  at  a  prodigious  rate  through  the  waves ; 
and,  as  she  was  approaching,  with  such  vetocity,  the  quar- 
ter of  the  bay  where  the  shoals  and  dangers  were  known 
to  be  situated,  nothing  but  the  habits  of  the  most  exact 
diecipline  could  suppress  the  uneasiness  of  the  ol&cers  and 
flpen  within  their  own  bosoms.  At  length  the  voice  ef 
Captain  Munson  was  heard,  calling  to  the  pilot 

"  Shall  I  send  a  hand  into  the  chains,  Mr.  Gray,"  he 
■aid,  '*  and  try  our  water  ?" 


**  Tack  your  ship,  sir,  tack  your  ship;  I  would  see  how 
riie  works,  before  we  reach  the  point,  where  she  mu§t  be- 
have  well,  or  we  perish." 

S8 
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Griffith  gazed  after  him  llFwMMlar.  while  the  pilot  dw 
\y  paced  the  quarter-deck,  uid  thea«  rouaing  from  bii 
trance,  gare  feith  the  cheering  order  that  called  each  maa 
to  his  f  tatieii,  to  perform  Am  deiired  evolotioD.  The  coo- 
fident  aMorancef  which  the  young  officer  had  given  to  Iht 
pilot,  respecting  the  qualitief  of  his  Teasel,  and  his  own 
ability  to  manage  her,  were  fully  realised  by  the  re«4t 
The  helm  was  no  sooner  pot  a-iee,  than  the  huge  ship  bore 
up  gallantly  against  the  wind,  and,  dashing  directly  through 
the  waves,  threw  the  foam  h\gh  into  the  air,  as  she  looked 
boldly  into  the  rery  eye  of  the  wind,  and  then,  yielding 
gracefully  to  its  power,  she  fell  off  on  the  other  tack,  wHh 
her  head  pointed  from  thoee  dangerous  shoals  that  she  had 
so  recently  approached  with  such  terrifying  velocity.  The 
heavy  yards  swung  round,  as  if  they  had  been  vanes  Is 
indicate  the  currents  of  the  air,  and  in  a  few  nunnenii  the 
frigate  again  moved,  with  stately  progress,  through  the 
water,  leaving  the  rocks  and  shoals  behhid  her  on  one  side 
of  the  bay,  but  advancing  towards  those  that  offisred  equal 
danger  on  the  other. 

During  this  time,  the  sea  was  becoming  more  agitated, 
and  the  violence  of  the  wind  was  gradually  Increasing. 
The  latter  no  longer  whistled  amid  the  cordage  of  the  ves- 
sel, but  it  seemed  to  howl,  surlily,  as  it  passed  the  complS 
cated  iiiachioery  that  the  frigite  obtruded  on  Its  path.  An 
endless  succession  of  white  surges  rose  above  the  heavy 
billows,  and  the  very  air  was  glittering  with  the  light  that 
was  disengaged  from  the  ocean.  The  ship  yielded,  each 
moment,  more  and  more  before  the  storm,  and,  m  less  than 
half  an  hour  from  the  time  that  ahe  had  lifted  her  anchor, 
she  was  driven  along,  with  tremendous  fury,  by  the  ftill 
power  of  a  gale  of  wind.  Still,  the  hardy  and  experienced 
mariners,  who  directed  her  movements,  held  her  to  the 
course  that  was  necessary  to  their  preservation,  and  still 
Griffith  gave  forth,  when  directed  by  their  unknown  (dlot, 
those  orders  that  turned  her  in  the  narrow  channel  where 
safety  was,  alone,  to  be  found. 

So  far,  the  performance  of  his  duty  appeared  easy  to  ihm 
stranger,  and  he  gave  the  required  directions  In  thoee  still, 
calm  tones,  that  formed  so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  thn 
responsibility  of  his  situation.     Bat  when  the  land  was  b«- 
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}  dim,  in  distanoe  m  wdi  u  dmrkneis,  tod  the  agitated 
•ea  wta  only  to  be  disoorered  at  It  swept  by  tkem  in  foAoi, 
he  broke  in  upon  the  moDotoootia  roaring  of  the  tempasta 
with  the  aounds  of  his  yoice,  seeming  to  shake  off  his  apa- 
tfiy,  and  rouse  liimself  to  the  occasion. 

•*  Now  is  the  time  to  watch  her  closely,  Mr.  Griffith,'* 
ho  eiied  I  **  here  we  get  the  true  tide  and  the  real  danger. 
Place  the  best  quarter- master  of  your  ship  in  those  chains, 
and  let  an  officer  stand  by  him,  and  see  that  he  gives  us 
the  right  water.*' 

**  I  will  take  that  office  on  myself,"  said  the  captain ; 
**  pass  a  light  into  the  weather  main-chains." 

"  Stand  by  your  braces  !"  exclaimed  the  pilot,  with  start- 
ing quickness.     '*  Heave  away  that  lead  !" 

These  preparations  taught  the  crew  to  expect  the  crisis, 
ond  every  officer  and  man  stood  in  fearful  silence,  at  Ills 
■isigiied  station,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  trial.  Even  the 
qoarter-master  at  the  cun  gave  out  his  orders  to  the  men 
at  the  wheel  in  deeper  and  hoarser  tones  than  usual,  as  If 
anxious  not  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  vessel. 

.While  this  deep  expectation  pervaded  the  frigate,  the 
piercing  cry  of  the  leadsman,  as  he  called,  **  By  tiie  mark 
■evenl"  rose  above  the  tempest,  crossed  over  the  decks,  ani 
appeared  to  pass  away  to  leeward,  borne  on  the  blast,  like 
the  warnings  of  some  water  spirit. 

"•Tis  well,"  returned  the  pilot,  calmly;  ''try  it 
•gidn." 

The  short  pause  was  succeeded  by  another  cry,  **  and 
a  half.five !" 

*<  She  shoals !  she  shoals  !**  exclaimed  Griffith ;  "  keep 
her  a  good  full.** 

*'Ay!  you  must  hold  the  vessel  in  command,  now,*' 
tald  tfie  pilot,  with  those  cool  tones  that  are  most  appalling 
IB  critical  moments,  because  they  seem  to  denote  most 
preparation  and  care. 

The  third  call  of  "  By  the  deep  four !"  was  followed  by 
a  prompt  direction  from  the  stranger  to  tack. 

Griffith  seemed  to  emulate  the  coolness  of  the  pilot,  in 
iMaing  the  necessary  orders  to  execute  this  manoeuvre. 

The  veseel  rose  slowly  from  the  inclined  position  into 
whidi  she  had  been  fbreed  by  the  tempest,  and  the  saito 
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wer«  fhaking  yMeBtlj,  tfl  jf  l»  wiem  UmbmsItw  Ami     '  i| 
their  eonfinemeiit,  while  *•  ihip  fltemBed  the  hinom^ 
when  the  well-known  roiee  ^f  the  ftiUiif -HMfter  wm  hMtl       1 1 
fhouting  from  the  foreeastle—  I 

"  Breakers !  breaker!,  dead  ahend  <**  || 

This  appalling  found  Memed  yet  to  h«  HagMiaf  aboit  ! 
flie  ship,  when  a  second  roiee  cried  ■^.  |i 

**  Breakers  on  our  lee-bow  !**  i 

<<  We  are  in  a  Mght  of  the  diedk,  Mr.  Qny,**  mli 
Oie  commander.  *'  She  loses  her  way ;  periiapo  aa  mrhw 
might  hold  her.'* 

"  Clear  away  that  beet^erer  t**  sheeted  Ciiillh  lhroa|^  ' 
his  trumpet. 

"  Hold  on  !*'  cried  the  pilot,  in  a  voioe  thai  ffeacfael 
the  Tery  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him ;  •*  hold  oa  every        I 
thing."  i 

The  young  man  turned  fiercely  to  the  daring  strangar,  ! 
who  thus  defied  the  discipline  of  his  Teasel,  asd  el  oaea  ' 
demanded — 

**  Who  is  it  that  dares  to  countermand  my  orden  t — is  M 
not  enough  that  you  run  the  ship  into  danger,  but  yo«  most        | 
interfere  lo  keep  her  there !     if  another  word — ** 

<*  Peace,  Mr.  Griffith.*'  iatermpted  the  captain,  beading        , 
from  the  rigging,  his  gray  locks  blowing  about  In  the  wind, 
and  adding  a  look  of  wildness  to  the  haggard  care  that  he 
exhibited  by  the  light  of  his  lantern ;  •'  yield  the  trumpet 
to  Mr.  Gray  ;  he  alone  can  save  us." 

Griffith  threw  his  speaking  trumpet  on  the  deck,  and,  as 
he  walked  proudly  away,  muttered  in  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing— 

"  Then  all  is  lost,  indeed,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  foolish 
hopes  with  which  I  visited  this  coast." 

There  was,  however,  no  time  for  reply ;  the  diip  had 
been  rapidly  running  into  the  wind,  and,  as  tfie  ellbtts  ef 
the  crew  were  paralyzed  by  the  contradictory  orders  they 
had  heard,  she  gradually  lost  her  way,  and,  in  a  few  sac 
ends,  all  her  sails  were  taken  aback. 

Before  the  crew  understood  (heir  sitnatioB,  the  pOoi  had 
applied  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and,  in  a  Toice  that  raae 
above  the  tempest,  he  thundered  forth  his  orders.  Each 
command  was  given  dis  inctly,  and  with  a  precision  thai 
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•bcnr«d  liiiii  to  be  msster  of  Mi  pnolcMioii.  The  bela  waf 
kepi  fait,  the  heed  yards  awung  up  heavily  aganiat  the  wted, 
and  the  veasel  was  soon  whir&|^  raund  od  her  heel,  with 
a  retrograde  morement 

Griffith  was  too  much  of  a  aeaman,  hot  to  perceive  that 
the  pilot  had  seized,  with  a  pereeptioo  almoft  intuitire,  the 
eoly  method  that  promiaed  to  extricate  the  veasel  from  her 
lituatioii.  He  waa  young,  impetuous,  and  proud ;  but  he 
was  also  generous.  Forgetting  his  resentment  and  his 
mortification,  he  rushed  forward  among  the  men,  and,  by 
hia  presence  and  example,  added  certainty  to  tlie  experi- 
ment. The  ship  fell  off  slowly  before  the  gale,  and  bowed 
her  yards  nearly  to  the  water,  as  she  felt  the  blast  pouriug 
its  fury  on  her  broadside,  while  the  surly  waves  beat  vio- 
lentiy  against  her  stem,  as  if  in  reproach  at  departing  from 
her  usual  manner  of  moving. 

The  voice  of  the  pilot,  however,  was  still  heard,  steady 
■ad  calm, and  yet  so  clear  and  high  as  to  reach  every  ear; 
and  the  obedient  seamen  whirled  the  yards  at  his  bidding* 
in  despite  of  the  tempest,  as  if  they  handled  the  toys  of  thsdr 
cfaiMhood.  When  the  ship  had  fallen  off  dead  befiDre  the 
wind,  her  head  sails  were  shaken,  her  after  yards  trimmed* 
and  her  helm  shifted,  before  she  had  time  to  run  upon  the 
danger  that  had  threatened,  as  well  to  leeward  as  to  wind- 
ward. The  beautiful  fabric,  obedient  to  her  government* 
threw  her  bows  up  gracefully  towards  the  wind  again,  and, 
as  her  sails  were  trimmed,  moved  out  from  amongst  the 
daagerous  shoals,  in  which  she  had  been  embayed,  as  stead- 
ily and  awiftly  as  ahe  had  approached  them. 

A  moment  of  breathleas  astonishment  succeeded  the 
iccoBsplishment  of  this  nice  manoeuvre,  but  there  was  no 
time  for  the  usual  expressions  of  surprise.  The  stranger 
stIJ  held  the  trumpet,  and  continued  to  lift  his  voice  amid 
the  bowlings  of  the  blast,  whenever  prudence  or  skill  di- 
rected any  change  in  the  management  of  the  ahip.  For 
an  hour  longer,  there  was  a  fearful  struggle  for  their  pre^ 
ervatioa,  the  channel  becoming,  at  each  step,  asore  eom- 
p..cated,  and  the  ahoals  thickening  around  the  raarinera« 
oa  every  side.  The  lead  waa  east  rapidly,  and  the  quick 
eye  of  the  pilot  seemed  to  pierce  the  darknesa,  with  a  keen- 
ness of  viskm  that  exceeded  haman  power.  It  waa  app** 
••• 
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«"  K  W6  had  beiten  out  the  way  we  entered,**  •zclalnied 
Griffith,  **  we  should  have  done  well." 

**  Say,  also,  if  the  tide  would  have  let  uf  do  so,'*  re- 
turned the  pilot  calmly.  •«  Gentlemen,  we  must  be  prompt ; 
we  have  but  a  mile  to  go,  and  the  ship  appears  to  fly.  That 
topeall  is  not  enough  to  keep  her  up  to  the  wind ;  we  want 
both  jib  and  mainsail." 

*'  'Tis  a  periloul  thing  to  loosen  canvass  in  such  a  tern* 
pest!"  observed  the  doultful  captain. 

**  It  must  be  done,**  nturned  the  collected  stranger  $ 
**  we  perish,  without  it — see !  the  light  already  touches 
the  edge  of  the  hummoc ;  the  sea  casts  us  to  leeward !" 

*'  It  shall  be  done !"  cried  Griffith,  seizing  the  trumpet 
from  the  hand  of  the  pilot. 

The  orders  of  the  lieutenant  were  executed  almost  as 
soon  as  issued;  and,  every  thing  being  ready,  the  enormous 
folds  of  the  mainsail  were  trusted,  loose,  to  the  blast.  There 
was  an  instant  when  the  result  was  doubtful ;  the  tremen* 
dons  threshing  of  the  heavy  sails,  seeming  to  bid  defiance 
to  all  restraint,  shaking  the  ship  to  her  centre ;  but  art  and 
strength  prevailed,  and  gradually  the  canvass  was  distend- 
ed, and,  bellying  as  it  filled,  was  drawn  down  to  its  usual 
place,  by  the  power  of  a  hundred  men.  The  vessel  yield- 
ed to  this  immense  addition  of  force,  and  bowed  before  it, 
like  a  reed  bending  to  a  breeze.  But  the  success  of  the 
measure  was  announced  by  a  joyful  cry  from  the  stranger, 
that  seemed  to  burst  from  his  inmost  soul. 

**  She  feels  it !  she  springs  her  iuff !  observe,"  he  said, 
**  the  light  opens  from  the  hummoc  already ;  if  she  will 
only  bear  her  canvass,  we  shall  go  clear !" 

A  report,  like  that  of  a  cannon,  interrupted  his  excla- 
mation, and  something  resembling  a  white  cloud  was  seen 
drifting  before  the  wind  from  the  head  of  the  ship,  till  it 
was  driven  into  the  gloom  far  to  leeward. 

**  'Tis  the  jib,  blown  from  the  bolt-ropes,"  said  the  com- 
mander of  the  frigate.  "  This  is  no  time  to  spread  light 
duck — but  the  mainsail  may  stand  it  yet" 

*'  TbA  rail  would  laugh  at  a  tornado,"  returned  the  lieu* 
tenant ;  **  but  that  mast  springs  like  a  piece  of  steel." 

'*  Silence  all !"  cried  the  pilot  '*  Now,  gentlemen,  we 
iliall  sooQ  know  our  late.    Let  her  luff— luff  you  can!** 
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l4ifit$iit^$  Jir$t  riait  to  Jimurita. — ^TlOKjfOft 

Whbk  oc!y  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  Lafnyello 
WOA  marfied  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duked  Ayen^  saa.  of 
the  Diik«  de  NottUles,  «d<)  grandson  to  Cho  great  and  good 
Chiuci^Ilar  d'Agiicsseau  ;  and  t)iU9  h\»  4!oiiditioti  Jn  lifo 
•eemed  to  be  ai.'iiireti  to  htm  among  tb«  modt  splendid  tnd 
powerful  in  the  empire.  His  ibriunef  which  bad  been 
•ccamnlating  during  a  bng  minority,  wa?  vasL)  bis  rallk 
was  with  the  first  in  Europe  hi>»  connexion?  hrougiit  him 
Ibe  support  oT  Ihe  ehief  pcrsqna  Ju  France;  ind  his  indi* 
viduiLl  character — the  wi#m  open  and  sincere  maniien» 
which  have  dLstioguifh^d  him  ever  since,  and  giren  bim 
•ticfa  eing^ular  control  over  the  minds  of  men — made  bim 
powerful  in  th«  confidence  of  ^ocici.^'  wherever  be  wonL 
it  aetmedt  ixuloi^d,  ik*  if  life  had  aotbiog  further  to  oflfof 
hlm^  than  he  could  flurely  obiaio  by  walking  in  the  path 
that  was  so  bright  before  Mra 

It  was  at  thb  period,  however^  that  bis  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings were  firat  turned  towardj^  the^  ihirteen  colonies,  then 
In  ibe  darkeft  and  most  doublful  pn^^age  of  their  struggle 
for  independence^  He  made  him-aclf  acqualmed  with  our 
agents  at  Paris,  and  ] earned  from  them  tho  Rtate  of  our  af- 
fairs. Nothing  could  bo  less  tempting  to  hiiUt  whcllier  be 
sought  military  reputation,  or  military  Instruction  for  our 
ttrmy^  at  tliiil  n^oiutiit  rctn^aling  through  New  Jorsey,  and 
leavini^  Itjt  traces  of  Llood  from  Iho  naked  and  torn  feet  of 
thf!  Ptoldipry .  a^  it  hastened  onv^Etnif  was  in  a  ?Late  too  hum- 
ble to  offer  either.  Our  credit,  loo,  in  Europe  was  entire- 
ly gone,  so  that  the  comcnissionars,  {m  thi?y  were  called, 
without  bavin pr  any  eommi*»'iouT)  to  whoni  Lafayette  still 
persitfted  in  oUcrlnfr  his  sorriccs,  were  obltged,  at  last,  to 
acknowledge,  that  they  could  not  even  give  him  decent 
means  for  his  conveyance.  "Then  «ftid  he,  "I  shall 
purcha-^e  and  fit  out  a  vewel  for  myself.  He  did  so.  The 
vessel  was  prepared  at  Hordeaux,  and  sent  round  to  one 
of  the  nearest  ports  in  Spain,  that  it  mT.r>if  h*-  hi^y^m]  thm 
reach  of  the  French  government.  Jn  onlcr  more  efleetu* 
ally  to  conceal  his  purposes,  he  made,  just  before  bis  em- 
btikation,  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  in  England,  (tho  only 
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InuiMitetiely  od  arriTing  the  secor  d  time  at  Pantge,  the 
mr,  he  embarked.     The  usual  course,  ibr 


Wind 

French  ▼Mnb  attempting  to  trade  with  our  coloniei  at  that 
period,  WM,  to  Bail  for  the  Weft  Indies,  and  then,  coming 
up  along  our  coast,  enter  where  they  could.  But  this 
eourse  would  have  exposed  Lafayette  to  the  naval  com- 
manders of  his  own  nation,  and  he  had  almost  as  much  rea- 
son to  dread  them  as  to  dread  British  cruisers.  When, 
therefore,  they  were  outside  of  the  Canary  Islands,  La- 
fayette required  his  captain  to  lay  their  course  directly  for 
the  United  States.  The  captain  refused,  alleging  that,  if 
they  sliould  he  takri^  by  a  British  force,  and  carried  into 
HaUfaz,  the  French  government  would  never  reclaim 
them,  and  they  could  hope  for  nothing  but  a  slow  death  in 
a  dungeon  or  a  prison-ship.  This  was  true,  but  Lafa^ 
-  yette  knew  it  before  he  made  the  requisition.  He  there- 
inre  insisted,  until  the  captain  refused  in  the  most  positive 
manner.  Lafayette  then  told  him  that  the  ship  was  his 
own  private  property,  that  he  had  made  his  own  arrange* 
ments  concerning  it,  and  that  if  he,  the  captain,  would 
■ot  sail  dlrecUy  for  the  United  SUtes,  he  should  be  pot  in 
irons,  i^d  his  command  given  to  the  next  ofiBcer.  The, 
captain,  of  course,  submitted,  and  Lafayette  gave  him  a 
bond  for  Ibrty  thousand  francs,  in  case  of  any  accident 
They  therefore  now  made  sail  directly  for  the  southern  por^ 
tlon  of  the  United  States,  and  arrived  unmolested  at  Charles- 
ton,  South  Carolina,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1777. 

The  sensation  produced  by  his  sppearance  in  this  coun-  . 
try  was,  of  course,  much  greater  than  that  produced  in 
Europe  by  his  departure.  It  still  stands  forth  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  axid  important  circumstances  in  our  revo- 
lutionary contest ;  and,  as  has  often  been  said  by  one  who 
bore  no  small  part  in  its  trials  and  success,  none  but  those, 
who  were  then  alive,  can  believe  what  an  impulse  it  cava 
to  the  hopes  of  a  population  almost  disheartened  by  along 
series  of  disasters.  And  well  it  might ;  for  it  taught  us, 
that,  in  the  first  rank  of  the  first  nobility  in  Europe,  men 
could  still  be  found,  who  not  only  took  an  interest  in  our 
'^'^SlS'^y  hut  were  willing  to  share  our  sufferings;  that 
our  obsenre  and  almost  desperate  contest  for  freedom,  in  a 
iMMte  quarter  of  the  world,  could  yet  find  sapportm 
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lidded  kk  tlM  hMM  of  Mr.  RoMeU.  TbMi  U  vm  kwvm 
Uiaft  their  tieliyerer  was  Goflfo;  Whalky  haying  beoMM 
superannuated  aome  time  before  the  event  took  place.* 


Otn^rai  Wa§hmgtan  resigning  the   Commmtd  tf  tk$ 
Jirmtf, — Rams  at. 

Thx  hour  now  approached,  in  which  it  became  neceaan* 
ry  for  the  American  chief  to  talie  leave  of  his  officers,  who 
had  been  endeared  to  him  by  a  long  series  of  common  suf- 
ferings and  dangers.  Tliis  was  done  in  a  solemn  ouuiner. 
The  officers  having  previously  assembled  for  the  purpose^ 
General  Washington  joined  them,  and,  calling  for  a  glass 
of  wine,  thus  addressed  them : — **  With  a  heart  full  of 
fore  and  gratitude,  1  now  take  leave  of  jrou.  I  most  de- 
voutly wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  praepereus  and 
happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honour* 
able."  Having  drank,  he  added, — **  I  cannot  come  to 
each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  idiall  he  obliged  to  you 
if  each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand." 
General  Knox,  being  next,  turned  to  bin^.  Incapable  of 
utterance,  Washington  grasped  hb  .hand,  and  embraced 
him.  The  officers  came  up  successively,  and  he  took  an 
affiMtlonate  leave  of  each  of  them.  Not  a  word  was  ar- 
ticulated on  either  side.  A  majestic  silence  prevailed. 
The  tear  of  sensibility  glistened  in  every  eye.  The  ten- 
derness of  the  scene  exceeded  all  description.  When  the 
last  of  the  officers  had  taken  his  leave,  Washington  left 
the  room,  and  passed  through  the  corps  of  light  infantry  to 
the  place  of  embarkation.  The  officers  followed  in  a  sol- 
emn, mute  procession,  with  dejected  countenances.  On 
his  entering  the  barge  to  cross  the  North  River,  he  turned 
towards  the  companions  of  his  glory,  and,  by  waving  hie 
hat,  bid  them  a  silent  adieu.  Some  of  them  answered  this 
last  signal  of  respect  and  affection  with  tears ;  and  all  oC 

*  The  mastc  pencil  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  wroagbt  «p  this  lomsn 
Ik  ]i.cid€nt  into  a  most  eloquent  and  beantiAil  tletcription.    It  la  eoii> 
I  in  Bndgenoftb*8  relation  of  his  advmtdrea  in  Amerisa  to  lallan 
II,  In  oee  of  the  v^luiflM  of  "  revsrti  of  Ihs  FSok.*^»IO 
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•ibriDg  my  lineare  eongrmtulatians  to  eoDgnm,  and  of  pte 
MDtinii^  myself  before  them,  to  surrenler  into  their  hmidt 
the  trust  committed  to  me,  ind'to  claim  the  Indulgence  of 
retirlni:  from  the  service  of  my  country. 

**  Happy  in  the  confirmatioD  of  our  indepetideneo  and 
sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  opportusity  allbrded  the 
United  States  of  becoming  a  respectable  nation,  I  resign ' 
with  satisfaction  the  appointment  I  accepted  with  difiBdence ; 
a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  task, 
which,  howerer,  was  superseded  by  a  confidence  in  the 
rectitude  of  our  cause,  the  support  of  the  supreme  power 
of  the  union,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven. 

*'  The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified  the 
most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  my  gratitude  for  the  In* 
terposition  of  Providence,  and  for  the  assistance  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  countrymen,  increases  with  every  review 
of  the  momentous  contest 

**  While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  In  general, 
I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  scknowledge 
in  this  place  the  peculiar  services  and  distingubhed  merits 
of  the  persons,  who  have  been  attached  to  my  person  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  was  impossible  that  the  choice  of  confi- 
dential officers  to  compose  my  family  should  have  been 
more  fortunate.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  recommend,  in  partic- 
ular, those  who  have  continued  in  the  service  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favourable  notice  and  pat- 
ronage of  congress. 
I  **  I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last 

i  solemn  act  of  my  official  life,  by  commending  the  Interests 
[  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  Ood, 
i  and  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  them  to  his 
I        holy  keeping. 

**  Having  now  finished  tlie  work  assigned  me,  I  retire 
from  the  great  theatre  of  action ;  and,  bidding  an  aflfectlon- 
ate  firewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have 
long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and  take  my  leave 
of  all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

This  address  being  ended,  General  Washington  advanced 
and  delivered  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  the  presfaieal 
tf  congress,  who  replied  as  follows : 


1 
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rj  mao  bare  told  tucb  toils,  f  uch  dangen,  tnd,  aboro  all« 
■uch  ■oeceaeai !  What  schemes  of  graodettr  and  of  power 
woald  not  an  ambitious  man  have  built  upon  the  aflectione 
of  the  people  and  of  the  army  I  The  grmtitude  of  Amer- 
ica was  so  Urely,  tliat  any  thing  asked  by  her  reslgniog 
chief  would  hare  been  readily  granted.  He  asked  noth- 
ing for  himself,  his  &mily  or  relations;  but  indiit;tly  so- 
licited favours  for  the  confidential  officers,  who  were  at* 
tached  to  bis  person.  These  were  young  gentlemen,  with- 
out fortuxte,  who  had  served  him  in  the  capacity  of  akls- 
de-camp.  To  have  omitted  the  opportunity  which  then 
oflered  of  recommending  them  to  their  country's  notice^ 
would  hare  argued  a  degree  of  insensibility  in  the  breast 
of  their  friend.  The  Only  privilege  distinguishing  him 
from  other  private  citizens,  which  the  retiring  Washtngtoii 
did  or  would  receive  from  his  grateful  country,  was  a 
right  of  sending  and  receiving  letters  free  of  postage. 

The  American  chief,  having  by  his  own  voluntary  aet 
become  one  of  the  people,  hastened,  with  inel&ble  delight^ 
to  his  scat  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
There,  In  a  short  time,  the  most  successful  general  in  tho 
world  became  the  most  diligent  farmer  in  Virginia. 

To  pass  suddenly  from  the  toils  of  the  first  commission 
in  the  United  States  to  the  care  of  a  farm,  to  exchange 
the  Instruments  of  war  for  the  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  to  become  at  once  the  patron  and  example  of  ingeniooa 
agriculture,  would,  to  most  men,  have  been  a  difficult  task. 
To  the  elevated  mind  of  Washington  it  was  natural  and 
delightfuL 

Hb  own  sensations,  after  retiring  from  public  lmskiesi» 
are  thus  expressed  in  his  letters  : — **^  I  am  just  beginning 
to  experience  the  ease  and  freedom  from  public  caret, 
v'hich,  however  desirable,  it  takes  some  time  to  realise ;  for, 
strange  as  It  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  it  waa 
not  until  lately  I  could  get  the  better  of  my  usual  custom 
of  ruminating,  as  soon  as  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  on  tho 
business  of  tlie  ensuing  day  ;  and  of  my  surprise  on  find- 
ing, after  revolving  many  things  in  my  mind,  that  I  wi0 
no  longer  a  public  man,  or  had  any  thing  to  do  with  publl* 
tranaactions.  I  feel  as  I  conceive  a  wearied  traveller  muil 
t4* 


evenu  could  have 'prevent; 
1  have  become  a  priva 

Potomac  ;  and,  under  the  . 
own  fig-tree,  free  (rom  the 
•«ne.orpubBclif,.l.«, 

"■jywtato,  but  MB  reiirin 
■•>'•  ■  vfaw  the  wlilarv  wal 

•«  determliied  to  be  plewed 
*wni  the  .treim  of  life,  uati 
Mr.  MAuaALi.  that  flntaj^ 
''w  leTertJ  month*  after  i 
aoet  erery  day  brought  him  I 
2^  ajd  grateful  peo4e.  The 
»•  Wgh  aeoM  univeraaUv  eni 

«nexM,pIed  tribute  of  Mpuii 

«-7>«iMf  modesty  rfSTS^ 

"««firmne«ofmfad.the»»i 
jadgment.  which  i..j  __o-?7 
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ODiy  to  cberish  sentiiiMiiti  of  gratitode,  and  to  glTO  grool- 
er  actiTity  to  the  deaire  still  further  to  contribute  to  tho 
prosperity  of  his  country. 


Alexander  JVihon, — North  AMXBtcAir  Rxrisw. 

H  ■  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth.  The  first  years  of  his  res- 
idence in  this  country  were  devoted  to  school-keeping  in 
Pennsylrania.  An  early  acquainttnaB  with  the  venerable 
BartAm  kindled  within  him  a  love  of  science ;  and  after 
he  commenced  his  ornithological  inquiries,  he  pursued  them 
for  the  remaining  short  period  of  his  life  with  an  enthusi- 
asm, perseverance,  and  self-devotion,  which  have  rarely 
been  equalled.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  August  29d, 
1818,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  His  American  Ornithol- 
ogy, executed  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  and  with 
encouragement  so  slender,  as  hardly  to  keep  him  from  the 
heavy  pressure  of  want,  is  a  monument  to  his  name  that 
will  never  decay.  The  old  world  and  the  new  will  regard 
it  with  equal  admiration.  *<  We  may  add  without  hMita* 
tion,"  sajTs  Mr.  Bonaparte,  '*  that  such  a  work  as  ho  has 
published  in  a  new  country,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  Eu- 
rope." To  accomplish  such  a  work,  with  all  the  fiicilitiee 
which  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  Europe  aflbrd,  would  con- 
fer no  common  distinction.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
Wilson  taught  himself,  almost  unassisted,  the  arts  of  draw- 
ing and  engraving ;  that  he  made  his  way  in  the  science 
with  very  little  aid  from  books  or  teachera ;  that  he  entered 
a  path  in  which  he  could  find  no  companions^  none  to 
stimulate  his  ardour  by  a  similarity  of  pursuits  or  commu- 
nion of  feeling,  none  to  remove  his  doubts,  guide  his  ia- 
quifies,  or  to  be  deeply  interested  in  his  success ;  when  these 
tilings  are  considered,  the  laboura  of  Wilson  must  claim  a 
praise,  which  is  due  to  a  few  only  of  the  solitary  eflbrts  of 
talent  and  enterprise. 

In  the  strictest  m  nse  of  the  terms,  Wilson  was  a  man 
of  genius;  his  perceptions  were  quick,  his  impressione 
vivid ;  a  bright  glow  of  feeling  breathes  through  his  com- 
la  the  professed  walks  of  poetry,  his  attempti 
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were  not  often  fortunate ;  but  bis  proee  writiiigf  paitalM 
of  tbe  genuine  poetic  spirit  A  lirely  Uney,  ezaber«Bce 
of  tliougbt,  and  minute  observatioo  of  tbe  natural  world* 
are  Btrongly  indicated  in  whatever  has  flowed  from  his  pen. 
He  travelled  for  the  double  purpose  of  procuring  subscrip- 
tions to  his  book,  and  searching  the  forest  for  birds ;  and 
some  of  his  graphic  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  natar«, 
and  the  liabits  of  the  winged  tribes,  are  inimitable.  Some* 
times  he  walked  ;  at  others  descended  rivers  in  a  canoe  ; 
again  he  was  on  horsebMck,  in  a  stage-coach  or  a  farmer's 
wagon,  as  the  great  ends  of  his  wanderings  could  be  most 
easily  attained.  Tbe  cold  repulses  of  tbe  many  from 
whom  he  solicited  subscriptions  be  bore  wi(h  equanimity ; 
undaunted  by  disappointment,  unsubdoed  by  loll  and  pri* 
vation.  The  acquisition  of  a  new  bird,  or  of  new  facts 
illustrating  the  habitudes  of  those  already  known,  was  a 
fountain  of  joy  in  his  gloomiest  moments;  it  poured  the  wa- 
ters of  oblivion  over  the  past,  snd  gave  him  new  energy 
in  bis  onward  course.  The  following  are  his  descriptions 
of  the  mocking  bird  and  bald  eagle  * 

*'  This  distinguished  bird,  [the  eagle,]  as  he  Is  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  tribe  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
adopted  emblem  of  our  country,  is  entitled  to  particular  no- 
tice. He  has  been  long  known  to  naturalists,  being  com- 
mon to  both  continents,  and  occasionally  met  with  from  a 
very  high  northern  latitude  to  the  borders  of  tbe  torrid 
zone,  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  along  the 
shores  and  cliffs  of  our  lakes  and  large  rivers.  Formed  by 
nature  for  braving  the  severest  cold ;  feeding  equally  upon 
the  produce  of  the  sea  and  of  tbe  land ;  possesdng  powers 
of  flight  capable  of  outstripping  even  the  tempests  them- 
selves; unawed  by  any  thing  but  man;  and,  from  the 
ethereal  heights  to  which  he  soars,  looking  abroad  at  one 
glance  on  an  immeasurable  expanse  of  forests,  fields,  lakes 
and  ocean,  deep  below  him  ;  he  appears  indillerent  to  the 
little  localities  of  change  of  seasons,  as  In  a  few  minutes 
he  can  pass  from  summer  to  winter,  from  the  kmrer  to  die 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  abode  of  eternal  cold, 
and  thence  descend  at  will  to  the  torrid  or  the  trctSc  re- 
gions of  the  earth.  Ho  is  therefore  found  at  all  seasons 
In  the  countries  which  be  inhabits,  but  prefers  such  plaoee 
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m  have  bean  mentioned  above,  from  the  great  partiattty 
be  baa  for  fiah. 

M  In  proeuring  theae  he  diapUyi ,  in  a  very  ajngnlar  ma»- 
ner«  the  genioa  and  energy  of  hia  eharacter*  which  ii 
fierce,  eontemplatrre,  daring  and  tyrannical;  attribotea 
not  exerted  but  on  particolar  occaaiona,  but,  when  put 
Ivth,  OTorwhelming  all  oppoMtion.  Elevated  upon  a  high, 
dead  limb  of  aome  gigantic  tree,  that  commanda  a  wide 
view  of  the  neigbboaring  shore  and  ocedn,  he  aeema  calmly 
to  contemplate  the  moCiona  of  the  Tidoua  CBathered  tribea 
that  puraoe  their'buay  avocadona  belsw, — the  anow-while 
gulla,  alowly  winnowing  the  air^ — the  buay  tringte,  coura-> 
ing  along  the  aaada^ — traini  of  ducks,  streaming  over  the 
auriaee^ — silent,  and  watchful  cranes,  intent  and  wading^^- 
clamorous  crows,  and  all  the  winged  multitudes  that  aub- 
aiat  by  the  boun^  of  this  vast  liquid  magaxine  of  nature. 
High  over  all  these  hovers  one,  whose  action  instantly 
arresta  his  attention.  By  his  wide  curvature  of  wing,  am.' 
andden  suspension  in  air,  he  knows  him  to  be  the  fish- 
hawk  aettUng  over  some  devoted  victim  of  the  deep.  Hia 
eye  kindles  at  the  sight,  and,  balancing  himself  wWi  half- 
opened  wings  on  the  branch,  he  watches  the  result  Down, 
rapid  aa  an  arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the  distant  object 
of  his  attention,  the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the  ear  aa 
it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  tl^  surges  (bam  around* 
At  this  moment  the  looks  of  the  eagle  are  all  ardour ;  and, 
levelling  his  neck  for  flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  emerge, 
struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mounting  into  the  air  with 
acreams  of  exultation.  These  are  the  signal  for  our  hero, 
who,  launching  into  the  air,  instantly  gives  chase,  soon 
gains  on  the  fish-hawk,  each  exerts  his  utmost  to  mount 
above  the  other,  displaying  in  these  rencounters  the  moat 
elegant  and  sublime  aerial  evolutiona.  The  unincum* 
bered  eagle  rapidly  advancea,  snd  is  just  on  the  point  of 
reacl^ing  his  opponent,  when,  with  a  sodden  scresm,  prob- 
ably  of  despair  and  honest  execration,  the  latter  drops  hia 
fish  ;  the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a  moment,  aa  if  to  take 
a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirlwind,  snalchea  ft 
In  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the  water,  and  bears  hia  111- 
i  booty  silently  away  to  the  woods.'* 
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**  The  plumage  of  the  mocking-fairdy  though  none  of  the 
homelietty  has  nothing  gaudy  or  brilliant  in  it ;  and,  had 
he  nothing  else  to  recommeiid  him,  would  teareely  entitle 
him  to  notice ;  but  his  figure  la  well  proportioned,  and  oren 
handsome.  The  ease,  eleganee  and  rapidity  of  hie  move- 
ments, the  animation  of  his  eye,  and  the  intelligenoe  ho 
displays  in  listening,  and  laying  up  leasoos  fram  almoat 
every  species  of  the  leathered  creation  within  hia  hearing, 
are  really  surprising,  and  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  geniusL 
To  these  qualities  w«  may  add  that  of  a  voice  full,  strong 
and  musical,  and  capable  of  almost  eveiy  modulatioo,  from 
the  clear,  mellow  tones  of  the  wood-thnufa,  to  the  savage 
screams  of  the  bald  eagle.  In  mmauij'  and  accent,  ha 
&ithfully  follows  his  ori^nals.  In  Ibroo  and  aweetneas  of 
expression,  he  greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  his  native 
groves,  mounted  upon  the  top  of  a  tall  bush,  or  half-grown 
tree,  in  the  dawn  of  dewy  morning,  while  the  woods  arc 
already  vocal  with  a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  admirable 
song  rises  pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  The  ear 
ean  listen  to  hia  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the  others 
■eems  t  mere  accompaniment  Neither  is  this  strain  alto- 
gether imitative.  His  own  native  notes,  which  are  easily 
distinguishable  by  such  aa  are  acquainted  with  those  of  our 
various  song  birds,  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seemingly 
beyond  all  limits.  They  consist  of  short  ezpressioBe  of  two, 
three,  or,  at  the  most,  five  or  six  syllables,  generally  in- 
terspersed with  imitations,  and  all  of  them  uttered  with 
great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued  with  undimin- 
ished ardour  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time ;  his 
expanded  wings  and  tail,  glistening  with  whitOt  a^d  the 
buoyant  gayety  of  bis  action,  arresting  the  eye  as  his  song 
most  irresistibly  does  the  ear.  He  sweeps  round  with 
enthusiastic  ecstasy.  He  mounts  and  descends  as  his  song 
swells  or  dies  away ;  and,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Bartram  has 
beauHfuIly  expressed  it,  <  he  bounds  aloft  with  the  celerity 
of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  or  recall  his  very  soul,  which 
expired  in  the  last  elevated  strain.*  While  thus  exerting 
himself,  a  bystander,  destitute  of  sight,  would  suppoae  that 
the  whole  feathered  tribes  had  assembled  togetfier  on  a 
trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce  his  utmoat  effiMt  ^— 
80  perfect  are  his  imitations.     He  many  times  deeelvet  Ibt 
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fportfmiD,  and  mimU  him  in  search  of  birds  that  perhapa 
are  not  within  miles  of  him,  but  whose  notes  ha  exactly 
Imitates.  £ven  birds  themseWes  are  frequently  imposed 
on  by  this  admirable  mimie,  and  are  decoyed  by  the  iaa* 
ded  calls  of  their  mates ;  or  dive  with  precipitation  into  tha 
dapths  of  thickets,  at  the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to 
be  the  sparrow-hawk." 


FemaU  Edmeatian  and  Leammg. — STomr. 

Ir  Christiaiil^  nay  be  said  to  have  given  a  permanent 
elevation  to  woman,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being,  it 
la  as  true  that  the  present  age,  above  all  others,  has  given 
play  to  her  genius,  and  taught  us  to  reverence  its  infla- 
enee.  It  was  the  Cuhion  of  other  times  to  treat  the  liters 
ary  acquirements  of  the  sex  as  starched  pedantry,  or  vain 
pretenrion ;  to  stigmatize  them  as  inconsistent  with  those 
domestic  affections  and  virtues,  which  constitute  the  cfaam 
of  society.  We  had  abundant  homilies  read  upM  their 
amiable  weaknesses  and  sentimental  delicacy,  upon  thefar 
timid  gentleness  and  submissive  dependence ;  as  if  to  taste 
the  fruit  of  Icnow ledge  were  a  deadly  sin,  and  ignorance 
were  the  sole  guardian  of  innocence.  Their  whole  lives 
were  **  rfeklied  o*er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,*'  and 
concealment  of  intellectual  power  was  often  resorted  to, 
to  escape  the  dangerous  imputation  of  masculine  strength. 
In  the  higher  walks  of  life,  the  satirist  was  not  without 
.  colour  for  the  suggestion,  that  it  was 

**  A  yoath  of  folly,  an  old  age  of  carda  }*> 

and  that,  elsewhere,  "  most  women  had  no  character  at  all," 
beyond  that  of  purity  and  devotion  to  their  families.  Ad- 
mirable as  are  the«e  qualities,  it  seemed  an  abuse  of  the 
gifts  of  Providencts  to  deny  to  mothers  the  power  of  in- 
structinj;  their  children,  to  wives  the  privilege  of  sharing 
the  intellectual  pursuits  of  their  husbands,  to  sisters  and 
dnghtert  the  delight  of  ministering  knowledge  In  the 
flnasMa  circle,  to  youth  and  beauty  the  charm  of  refined 
HBse,  to  age  and  infirmity  the  ceniielatlon  of  ■tudies,  wUch 
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iMi  wit,  the  inezbanstible  eonvertationfl,  the  fine  charte- 
ter  painting,  the  practical  instructions  of  Miss  Eldgeworth^ 
the  great  Known,  standing  in  her  own  department  by  the 
aide  of  the  great  Unknown  ! 


Poetical  Character  qf  Oray, — Buckminster. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  Gray,  aa  well  as  of  other  po« 
eti  of  the  first  order,  to  suffer  by  the  ignorance  and  the 
enry  of  contemporarieay  and  at  last  to  obtain  from  posteri- 
ty, amid  the  clanKNin  of  discordant  criticism,  only  a  divided 
•ulfrage.  The  coldness  of  his  first  reception  by  the  public . 
has,  howeyer,  been  more  than  compensated  by  the  warmth 
of  his  real  admirers ;  for  he  is  one  of  those  few  poets,  who 
at  erery  new  reading  recompenses  you  double  for  every 
encomium,  by  disclosing  somo  new  charm  of  sentiment  or 
of  diction.  The  many,  who  have  ignorantly  or  reiuetantly 
praised,  may  learn,  as  they  study  him,  that  they  hare  noth- 
ing to  retract ;  and  those,  who  have  delighted  to  dopreciata 
his  excellence,  will  understand,  if  thoy  ever  learn  to  ad- 
mire him,  that  their  former  insensibility  was  pardonable, 
though  they  may  be  tempted  to  wish,  that  it  had  never 
been  known.  Oray  was  not  destitute  of  those  anticipations 
of  future  fame,  which  God  has  sometimes  granted  to 
neglected  genius,  as  he  gives  the  testimony  of  conscience 
to  suffering  virtue.  His  letters  to  Mason  and  Hurd  show 
how  pleasantly  he  could  talk  of  those,  who  could  neither 
admire  nor  understand  his  odes.  He  knew,  that  it  was 
not  of  much  consequence  to  be  neglected  by  that  public, 
which  suffered  Thomson's  Winter  to  remain  for  years  un- 
noticed, and  which  had  to  bo  told  by  Addison,  at  the  expi 
mtion  of  half  a  century,  of  the  merit  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
StMl  less  could  his  fame  be  endangered  by  Colman's  ex- 
4|u.jitely  humorous  parody  of  his  odes,  especially  since  it 
Is  now  known,  that  Colroan  has  confessed  to  Warton,  that 
he  repented  of  the  attempt ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  I 
iknow  not  whether  it  would  add  any  thing  to  the  final  rep- 
utation of  a  lyric  poet,  to  have  been  praised  by  that  grtat 
Man,  who  could  pronounce  Dryden's  ode  on  Mrs.  Killigmr 
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the  finest  in  our  language,  and  wiio  could  find 
ColUiks*  but  "  clusters  of  consooaoto.** 


If  Gray  has  any  claim  to  the  character  of  a  poet,  ho 
must  hold  an  elevated  rank  or  none.  If  he  Is  not  eziecllent, 
he  is  supremely  ridiculous ;  if  he  has  not  the  living  spirit 
of  verse,  he  is  only  besotted  and  bewildered  with  the  fumes 
of  a  vulgar  and  stupifying  draught,  which  he  found  in 
some  stagnant  pool  at  the  foot  of  Pamaaras,  and  which  he 
mistook  for  the  Castalian  spring.  But  if  Pindar  and  Horw 
ace  were  poets,  so  loo  was  Gray.  The  finest  notes  of  their 
lyre  were  elicited  by  the  breath  of  IniplnUlon  breathing 
on  the  strings ;  and  he,  who  cannot  enter  Into  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  first  Pythian  of  Pindar,  or  the  "  Qaem 
virum  aut  heroa"  of  Horace,  must  be  content  to  be  »kawm 
beauties  in  Gray,  which  it  b  not  yet  granted  him  to  feel, 
or  spontaneously  to  discern.  I  am  willing  to  rest  the.  merit 
of  Gray  on  Horace's  definition  of  a  poet^ — 

**  Infenhim  col  sit,  eni  mens  dtvlnlor,  scqoe  os, 
UMgMi  soostnnim,  ssd  wiadiiis  In^oa  booorsm.** 


We  shall  be  more  ready  to  admit,  that  the  sole  perfec- 
tion of  poetry  consists  not  merely  in  foitfafiil  deeeriptioA,        jj 
fine  sense,  or  pointed  sentiment  in  polished  verse,  if  we 
attend  to  some  curious  remarks  of  Burke,  in  the  last  part 
of  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.     He  has  there        I' 
sufficiently  shown  that  many  fine  passages,  which  produce 
the  most  powerful  effect  on  a  sensible  mind,  present  no 
ideas  to  the  fancy,  which  can  be  strictly  marked  or  im- 
bodied.     The  most  thrilling  touches  of  sublimity  and  beau-        1 1 
ty  )irc  consistent  with  great  indistinctness  of  images  and        1 1 
conceptions.     Indeed,  it  is  hardly  lo  be  believed,  before        |i 
making  the  experiment,  that  we  should  be  so  much  afleet- 
ed  as  we  are,  by  passages  which  convey  no  definite  picture 
to  the  mind.     To  those  who  are  insensible  to  Gray's  curi-         | 
ous  junction  of  phrases  and  hardy  personifications,  we  rec- 
ommend the  study  of  tliis  chapter  of  Burke.     There  they*      ;  j 
will  sec,  that  the  efTcct  of  poetical  ezprossicm  depends  more        ji 
tpon  r^rti<^ular  and  fndefinable  associations,  than  upon  the        |  { 
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precise  imftges  which  the  words  convey.  Thus,  of  Gray's 
poetry,  the  effect.  Iik<^  that  of  Miltoa's  finest  passages  in 
Uie  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  is  to  raise  a  glow,  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  describe ;  but  the  beauty  of  a  passage,  whe^ 
we  attempt  to  analyse  it,  seems  to  consist  in  a  certain  ex- 
quisite felicity  of  terms,  fraught  with  pictures  which  it  is 
ImpoMible  to  transler  with  perfect  exactness  to  the  canvass. 


If  the  perfection  of  poetry  conabls  in  imparting  erei/ 
Impression  to  the  mind  in  the  most  exquisite  degree,  and 
the  ode  has,  by  the  consent  of  critics  in  all  ages,  been  in- 
dulged in  irregtUmrities  which  are  not  pardonable  in  other 
kinds  of  verse,  because  it  is  supposed  to  follow  the  rapid 
and  unrestrained  passage  of  images  through  the  mind,  it  is 
eurely  enough  to  satisfy  even  Aristotle  himself,  that  in 
Gray's  odes  the  subject  is  never  entirely  deserted,  and  that 
a  continued  succession  of  sublime  or  beautiful  impresstoos 
is  conveyed  to  the  mind,  in  language  the  most  grateful  to 
the  ear  which  our  English  tongue  can  furnish.  For  my 
own  part,  I  tike  as  much  delight  in  contemplating  Oie  rich 
hues  that  succeed  one  another  without  order  in  a  deep  eloiid 
in  the  west,  which  has  no  prescribed  shape,  as  in  view- 
ing the  seven  colours  of  the  rainbow  disposed  in  a  form 
exactly  semicircular.  The  truth  is,  that,  after  having  read 
any  peem  once,  we  recur  to  it  afterwards  not  as  a  whole, 
but  for  the  beauty  of  particular  passages. 

It  would  be  easy  to  reply  in  order  to  the  invidiooa  and 
contemptible  criticisms  of  Johnwn  on  particular  passages 
in  these  odes,  and  to  show  their  captious  futility.  This, 
however,  has  been  frequently  and  successfully  attempted. 
Those  faults,  which  must  at  last  be  admitted  in  Gray's 
poetry,  detract  little  from  his  merit  That  only  two 
flat  lines  should  be  found  in  a  whole  volume  of  poems,  is 
an  4M>nour  which  even  Virgil  might  be  permitted  to  envy. 
He  who  can  endure  to  dwell  upon  these  petty  blemishes 
in  the  lull  stream  of  Gray's  enthusiasm,  must  be  as  insen- 
sible to  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  poetic  phrase,  as  that 
traveller  would  be  to  the  sentiment  of  the  sublime  in  nar 
tore,  who  could  sit  coolly  by  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  i 
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Another  characteristic  of  Graj,  which,  while  it  detracts 
eomething  from  his  originality,  increases  the  charm  of  hit 
verse,  is  the  classical  raciness  of  his  diction.  Milton  is  the 
only  English  poet  who  rivals  him  in  the  remote  learning 
of  his  allusions,  and  this  has  greatly  restrained  the  nnmher 
of  their  admirers.  •  •  •  •  The  meaning  of  the  word 
Tfige,  in  this  line  of  the  Elegy,  a  poem  which  all  profess 
to  ndish  and  admire, 

**  Chill  penary  roprened  their  noble  rsfe," 

cannot  be  understood  without  reverting  to  a  common  us* 
of  the  word  o^yn  among  the  Greeks,  to  which  Gray  refem, 
signifying  a  strong  bent  of  genius.  The  Progress  of  Poesy 
is  peculiarly  full  of  allusions  to  the  Heathen  Mythology 
The  sublime  imitation  of  Pindar,  in  the  description  of  the 
bird  of  Jupiter,  in  the  second  stanza,  is  almost  worth  the 
learning  of  Greek  to  understand. 

The  last  perfection  of  verse,  in  which  Gray  is  unrivalled, 
is  the  power  of  his  numbers.  These  have  an  irresistible 
charm  even  with  those;  who  understand  not  his  meaning, 
and  without  this  musical  enchantment,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  surmounted  the  ignorance  and 
Inaensibility,  with  which  he  was  at  first  received.  Hi« 
rhythm  and  cadences  afford  a  perpetual  pleasure,  which, 
■n  the  full  contemplation  of  his  other  charms,  we  some- 
times forget' to  acknowledge.  There  is  nothing,  surely, in 
the  whole  compass  of  English  versification,  to  be  compared 
in  musical  s^ucture  with  the  third  stanza  of  his  ode  on 
the  Progress  of  Poesy.  The  change  of  movement,  in  the 
six  last  lines,  is  inexpressibly  fine.  The  effect  of  these 
varied  cadences  and  measures  is,,  to  my  ear  at  least, 
full  as  great  as  that  of  an  adagio  in  music  immediately 
following  a  rondo;  and  I  admire  in  silent  rapture  the 
genius  c^  that  man,  who  could  so  mould  our  untractable 
language  as  to  produce  all  the  effect  of  the  great  masters 
of  musical  composition.  If  the -ancient  lyrics  contained 
many  specimens  of  numerous  verse  equal  to  this,  we  need 
no  longer  wonder  that  they  were  always  accompanied  with 
mnate.  Poetry  never  approached  nearer  to  painting,  than 
verse  does  in  this  stanza  to  the  most  ravishing  melody. 
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Republici  of  Greece  and  /JtaZjf.-^HAMiLTDA. 

It  is  impossible  to  retd  the  history  of  the  petty  repobbei 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  withoat  feeling  wnsatloni  of  horror 
and  disgust  at  the  distractions  with  which  they  were  eon- 
tinually  agitated,  and  at  the  rapid  Buceession  of  roTolutkms, 
by  which  they  were  Isept  perpetually  ribratlng  between 
the  extremes  of  tyranny  and  anarchy.  If  they  exhibit  oc- 
casional calms,  these  only  serve  as  short-lived  contrasts  to 
the  furious  storms  that  are  to  succeed.  If  now  and  then  in- 
tervals of  felicity  open  themselves  to  view,  we  behold  them 
i^ith  a  mixture  of  regret,  arising  from  the  reflection,  that 
the  pleasing  scenes  before  us  are  soon  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  tempestuous  waves  of  sedition  and  party  rage.  If 
momentary  rays  of  glory  brealc  forth  from  the  gloom,  while 
tlicy  dazzle  as  with  a  transient  and  fleeting  briliiancy,  they 
at  the  same  time  admonish  us  to  lament  that  the  vices  of 
government  should  pervert  the  direction  and  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  those  bright  talents  and  exalted  endowments,  for 
which  the  favoured  soils  that  produced  them  have  been  so 
justly  celebrated. 

From  the  disorders  that  disfigure  the  annals  of  thooe 
republics,  the  advocates  of  despotism  have  drawn  argu- 
ments, not  only  against  the  forms  of  republican  government, 
but  against  the  very  principles  of  civil  liberty.  They  have 
decried  all  free  governments  as  inconsistent  with  the  order 
of  society,  and  have  indulged  themselves  in  malicions  ex- 
ultation over  its  friends  and  partisans.  Happily  for  man- 
kind, stupendous  fabrics,  reared  on  the  basis  of  liberty, 
which  have  flourished  for  ages,  have,  in  a  few  Instance!, 
refuted  their  gloomy  sophisms.  And  I  trust  America  will 
be  the  broad  and  solid  foundation  of  other  edifices  not  lesi 
magnificent,  which  will  be  equally  permanent  monvmenti 
of  their  error. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  portraits  they  htw 
sketched  of  republican  government  were  but  too  Jost  copiee 
of  the  originals  from  which  they  were  taken.  If  It  had 
been  found  impracticable  to  have  devised  models  of  a  more 
perfect  structure,  the  enlightened  firiends  of  liberty  would 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  cause  of  that  species  oi 
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guremment  u  indefenfible.  The  icienee  of  politiec,  how 
,  OTer,  like  most  other  sciences,  has  received  gpreat  improve- 
ment. The  efficicy  of  various  principles  is  now  well  un« 
derstood,  which  were  either  not  known  at  all,  or  imper* 
fectly  known  to  the  ancients.  The  regular  distribution  of 
power  into  distinct  departments — the  introduction  of  legis* 
lative  balanees  and  checks — ^the  institution  of  courts  com- 
posed of  judges  holding  their  offices  during  good  behaviour 
—the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  legislature,  by 
deputies  of  their  own  e]ection---these  are  either  wholly 
new  diecoveries,  or  have  made  their  principal  progrest 
towards  perfection  in  modem  times.  They  are  means,  and 
powerful  means,  by  which  the  excellences  of  republican 
government  may  be  retained,  and  its  imperfectioiis  lessened 
or  avoided. 


Profeuional  Character  qf  William  Pinkney,'^ 
Hknry  Wheatoit. 

Im  tracing  the  principal  outlines  of  his  public  charaeter, 
Ids  professional  talents  and  attainments  mu^t  necessarily 
occupy  the  most  prominent  place.  To  extraordinary  nat* 
ural  endowments,  Mr.  Pinkney  added  deep  and  various 
knowledge  in  his  profession.  A  long  course  of  study  and 
practice  had  familiarized  his  mind  with  the  science  of  ju- 
risprudence. His  intellectual  powers  were  most  conspicuous 
in  the  investigations  connected  with  that  science.  He  had 
felt  himself  originally  attracted  to  it  by  invincible  inclina- 
tion ;  it  was  his  principal  pursuit  in  life ;  and  he  never  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  it  in  his  occasional  deviations  into  other 
pursuits  and  employments.  The  lures  of  political  ambition 
and  the  blandishments  of  polished  society,  or  perhaps  a 
▼ague  desire  of  universal  accomplishment  and  general 
applause,  might  sometimes  tempt  him  to  stray,  for  a  sea- 
aon^  from  the  pAth  which  the  original  bent  of  his  genius 
had  assigned  him.  But  he  always  returned  with  fresh 
ardour  and  new  delight  to  his  appropriate  vocation.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  law  with  a  true  enthusiasm  ;  and  his 
•Ihcr  ftudiet  and  pursuit^  so  (ar  ••  they  bad  a  serioiia  ob- 
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aocleot  learoing  of  the  commoa  law ;  its  technical  pee«* 
Uaritles  and  feudal  origin.  Its  subtiie  distinctioLi  and  artl- 
bcial  Logic  were  familiar  to  his  cmrly  atudiei,  and  enabled 
hi  in  to  r^poupd,  wiih  admlrHble  force  &nd  pat^picuity,  the 
i-ulea  of  real  |H"0 petty*  Ho  wai  familiar  with  every  branch 
^  caramercial  law ;  and  i^uperadiled,  at  n  bier  peiiixl  of 
his  llfe^  to  hb  other  Le^iil  attaiameDta^an  extensive  ncquitot- 
aace  with  the  priiicipici  of  interoationai  law,  and  the 
praclic<^  of  the  prise  courts,  J  a  hit  le^l  studiea  he  pre- 
ieri-ed  the  ort^iuol  text- writers  aod  reporters,  (i  forUibuM 
hauriri,)  to  aU  tliose  abridgmcotA,  digests,  ami  elementary 
treatises,  which  lend  so  many  convenient  h^lp»  and  facilities 
to  the  modem  lawyer,  but  which  he  coniiidcrcd  as  adapted 
to  form  sciolisiSf  and  to  encourage  indolence  and  superficial 
babtls  of  inveatigaUon.  His  favourite  Law  book  was  the 
Colfe  Little toHt  whteh  he  had  read  many  times.  Its  prin- 
cipal texts  he  had  treasured  up  in  his  memory,  and  his 
arguments  at  the  bar  abounded  with  perpetual  recurrences 
to  the  prlnclplei  and  nnaton^ies  drawn  from  this  rich  mine 
of  com  toon  law  learning. 


External  Jlppearanee  of  England. — A.  H.  Evzrktt 

Whatevxr  may  be  the  extent  of  the  distress  in  Eng* 
land,  or  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  remedies  for  it,  which 
shall  be  at  once  praeUcuhle  and  aullieient,  it  is  certain  that 
the  fiymptomt}  of  decline  h^ve  oot  yet  di«tplayed  themselves 
on  the  surface ;  and  no  country  in  Europe,  at  the  present 
day*  probably  none  tliat  ever  tlourl§ljed  nt  any  preceding 
period  of  ancient  o  of  modem  times,  ^vor  itxhiHiif^H  so 
itrouf^ly  the  outward  marks  of  general  industry,  wealth 
and  prosperity.  The  misery  that  exists,  whatever  it  may 
be,  retires  from  public  vlcw^  nnd  the  traveller  sees  no 
^races  of  it  except  in  the  brggarst — wh»eh  are  not  more  nu- 
merous than  they  are  on  the  contLnent, — Iti  the  courts  of 
Justice,  and  in  the  ncwfipnpcr!«  On  th«  contrary,  the  im- 
pressions he  receives  from  the  objects  that  meet  his  view 
ire-alBMstitnifermly  agreeaUe.  He  b  pleased  with  the 
fTMt  attmtiDa  paid  to  his  pecwmal  acfiwnmodatkm  m  • 
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pool,  oo  the  contrary,  all  is  bustle,  brick  and  business.  ETery 
thing  breathes  of  modem  times,  every  body  is  occupied 
with  the  concerns  of  the  present  moment,  excepting  one 
elegant  scholar,  who  unites  a  singular  resemblance  to  the 
Roman  (ace  and  dignified  person  of  our  Washington,  with 
the  magnificent  spirit  and  intellectual  accomplishments  of 
his  own  Italian  hero. 

At  OTery  change  in  the  landscape,  you  fall  upon  monu- 
ments of  some  new  race  of  men,  among  the  number  that 
have  in  their  turn  inhabited  these  islands.  The  mysterious 
monument  of  Stonehenge,  standing  remote  and  alone  upon  a 
bare  and  boundless  heath,  as  much  unconnected  with  the 
events  of  past  ages  as  it  is  with  the  uses  of  the  present,  car- 
ries you  back,  beyond  all  historical  records,  into  the  obscurity 
of  a  wholly  unknown  period.  Perhaps  the  Druids  raised  it ; 
Out  by  what  machinery  could  these  half  barbarians  have 
irrought  and  moved  such  immense  masses  of  rock  ?  By 
what  fatality  is  it,  that,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  most 
durable  impressions  that  have  been  made  upon  its  surface 
were  the  work  of  races  now  entirely  extinct  ?  Who  were 
the  builders  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  massy  motiuments 
of  Egypt  and  India }  Who  constructed  the  Cyclopean 
walls  of  Italy  and  Greece,  or  elevated  the  innumerable 
and  inexplicable  mounds,  which  are  seen  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  or  the  ancient  forts  upon  the 
Ohio,  on  whose  ruins  the  third  growth  of  trees  is  now  more 
than  four  hundred  years  old  ?  All  these  constructions  have 
ex'isted  tlirough  the  whole  period  within  the  memory  of 
man,  and  will  continue,  when  all  the  arehitecture  of  the 
present  generation,  with  its  high  civilization  and  improved 
machinery,  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust.  Stonehenge 
will  remain  unchanged,  when  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
shall  be  as  bare  as  Salisbury  heath.  But  the  Romans  had 
something  of  the  spirit  of  these  primitive  builders,  and 
they  left  every  where  distinct  traces  of  thel^  passage. 
Hilf  the  castles  in  Great  Britain  were  founded,  according 
lo  tradition,  by  Julius  C«sar ;  and  abuiidant  vestiges  re- 
main, throughout  the  island,  of  their  walls,  and  forta,  and 
military  roads.  Most  of  their  castles  have,  however,  been 
built  upon  and  augmented  at  m  later  period,  and  bekmgp 
wlUi  HMIV  propriety,  to  the  briUiuit  period  ol  Gothic  archi 
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•on  had  built.  They,  too,  had  an  architecture,  but  It  wu 
not  in  wood  dot  atone.  It  was  cnt^u^h  for  the  tn  to  lay  the 
flbuDdaU^ja  of  the  iiubJer  fabric  of  civil  HbeHy  The  eflbcts 
of  the  only  cbao^e  in  flociety  that  has  eiace  occurred,  ara 
Men  in  the  cultivated  gelds,  the  populoua  and  thriving 
Cities,  the  bu»y  poru^  and  the  general  prosperous  appear- 
ance of  the  country, 

A  LI  Uie  v«rtous  aspects,  that  I  have  mentioned«  present 
themselves  In  Cur/H  and,  baring  gradually  Bi]cc«!edi;d  to 
each  other,  the ir  con tr<^|B  are  never  too  rude,  and  they 
harmonize  together  ^  iis  to  make  up  a  most  agreeable  pic- 
ture. SoQietimea,  ai  at  Edinburgh,  the  creations  of  ancient 
and  of  modem  days,  the  old  and  new  towns,  have  placed 
tbemaeives  very  atnkably  side  by  side,  like  Fitz  James 
and  Rhode ric  Dbu  reposing  on  the  same  plaid ;  while  at 
London,  the  general  emporium  and  central  point  of  the 
whole  system,  every  variety  of  origin  and  social  existence 
Is  defaced,  and  all  are  coagulated  in  one  uniform  though 
heterogeneous  mass. 


Features  of  American  Scenery, — ^Tudor. 

I  The   numerous   waterfalls,  the  enchanting  beauty  of 

I I  Lake  George  and  its  pellucid  flood,  of  Lake  Champlain  and 
1 1  the  lesser  lakes,  afibrd  many  objects  of  the  most  picture8q*M 
1 1         character  ;  while  the  inland  seas,  from  Superior  to  Ontario, 

I  and  ihnt  a.'^tountUnaf  cAtfiract^  whose  roar  would  hardly  be 
1 1  inffi^u'ed  by  the  not  led   murcnum  of  all   the  cascades  of 

I         Europe,  are  c^leulated  to  inspire  vast  and  sublime  concep- 
tions.    The  effects,  too,  of  our  climate,  composed  of  a  Si- 


I 


I  berian  winter  and  an  Italian  summer,  furnish  new  and 
pecitUar  objocf*  Ibr  description.  The  clrcumstaticcs  of  re 
mote,  ^legions  are  hero  blended,  and  strikingly  opposite  ap- 
pearances witne^iteii  in  the  same  spot  at  different  seasonf 
of  the  year.  In  our  winters,  we  have  the  sun  at  the  flange 
altitude  as  in  Italy,  shining  on  an  unlimited  snrface  of  vnow 
which  can  only  be  found  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  Europe, 
where  the  sun  in  the  winter  rises  little  above  the  horiion. 
The  dudlng  brilliance  of  a  winter's  day  and  a  moooUght 
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rung  And  echoed  through  the  American  ranks,  and 
iraa  reverberated  from  the  hilln  and  shores  of  the  neigh- 
bouring river — ''but,  harki  what  notes  of  discord  are 
these,  which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence  the  accla 
mation  of  victory — they  are  the  notes  of  John  Hook, 
hoarsely  bawling  through  the  Amerioan  eamp,  ^Bufi 
kttfi  bee/r  " 

The  whole  audience  were  convulsed :  a  particular  inci- 
dent will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  effect  than  any  general 
description.  The  clerk  of  the  court,  unable  to  command 
himself,  and  unwilling  to  commit  any  breach  of  decorum 
in  his  place,  rushed  out  of  the  court-house,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  grass,  in  the  most  violent  paroxysm  of  laughter, 
where  he  was  rolling,  when  Hook,  with  verydifierentfeeU 
ings,  came  out  for  relief  into  the  yard  also.  "Jemmy 
Steptoe,"  said  he  to  the  cle'rh,**'*  what  the  devil  ails  ye, 
monf"  Mr.  Steptoe  was  only  able  to  say  that  he  eoM 
not  kdp  it.  ''Never  mind  ye,"  said  Hook;  "wait  till 
Billy  Cowan  gets  up;  he'll  show  him  the  la' !"  Mr.  Cow- 
an, however,  was  so  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  tor- 
rent which  boie  upon  his  client,  that,  when  he  rose  to  re* 
ply  to  Mr.  Henry,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  make  an  yitelli- 
gible  or  audible  remark.  The  cause  was  decided  almost  bf 
acclamation.  The  jiiry  retired  for  form's  sake,  and  instant- 
ly returned  it^ith  a  veidict  for  the  defendant.  Nor  did  tho 
effect  of  Mr.  Henry's  speech  stop  here.  The  people  wero 
so  highly  excited  by  the  tory  audacity  of  such  a  suit,  thai 
Hook  began  to  hear  around  him  a  cry  more  terrible  than 
that  of  Uef,  if.  was  the  cry  of  tar  and  feathers;  from  tfie 
application  of  which  it  is  said,  that  nothing  saved  him  but 
A  precipitate  flight  and  the  speed  of  his  horse. 


FaUey  cf  the  Cammanches. — ^Frawcis  Bxrriah. 

I  AROSE  early  in  the  morning  to  make  the  circuit  of  this 
lovely  vale.  At  the  extremity  of  the  village,  the  torrent 
whoee  sources  were  in  the  mountains,  jtoured  down,  from 
a  prodigious  elevation,  a  white  and  perpendicular  cascadOp 
which  seemed  a  sheet  susj)ended  in  the  air.  It  falls-  inii 
86* 
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ft  drcolir  bttim  paved  with  bliM  liwfiittiiB,  of  tMM  ni§ 
eircuit  The  dash  near  at  hand  hai  a  startluig  eflect  upon 
the  ear.  But  at  a  little  distance,  it  is  jasi  the  marmur  to 
inspire  repose,  and  it  spreads  a  delicioas  coolness  all  around 
the  place.  From  the  basin  the  stream  seems  to  partake  of 
the  repose  oT  Uie  valley  {  ibr  it  broadens  into  a  transparent 
and  quiet  water»  whose  banks  are  fringed  with  pawpaws, 
persimon,  laurel,  and  catalpa  shrubs  and  trees,  interlaeed 
with  vines,  under  which  the  green  carpet  is  rendered  gay 
with  flowers  of  every  scent  and  hae.  Tlie  ooU  to  black, 
tender,  and  exuberantly  fertile.  The  eodneas  of  the  vale 
and  the  shade,  together  with  the  irrigation  of  the  stream, 
cover  the  whole  valley  with  a  vivid  verdure.  The  beauti- 
ful red-bird,  with  its  crimson-tufted  crest,  and  the  nightin- 
gale sparrow,  pouring  from  a  body  scarcely  larger  than  an 
acom  a  continued  stream' of  sound,  a  prolonged,  plaintive 
and  sweetly-modulated  harmony,  that  might  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  had  commenced  their  morning 
voluntary.  The  mocking  bird,  the  buffoon  of  songsters, 
was  parodying  the  songs  of  all  the  rest  Its  riiort  and  jerking 
notes  at  times  imitated  bursts  of  laughter.  Sometimes,  lajring 
aside  its  habitual  levity,  it  shows  that  It  knows  the  noCet 
of  seriousness,  and  trills  a  sweetly-melancholy  strain 
Above  the  summits  of  these  frowning  mountains,  that  mor- 
tal foot  had  never  yet  trodden,  soared  the  mountdn  eagle, 
drinking  the  sunbeam  in  the  pride  of  his  native  Indepen- 
dence. Other  birds  of  prey,  apparentlx  poised  oo  their 
wings,  swam  slowly  round  in  easy  curves,  and  seemed  to 
look  with  delight  upon  the  green  spot  embosomed  in  the 
mountains.  They  sallied  back  and  forwards,  as  though  they 
could  not  tire  of  the  view.  The  sun,  which  had  burnished 
all  the  tops  of  the  mountains  with  gold,  and  here  and  there 
glistened  on  banks  of  snow,  would  not  shine  into  the  val- 
ley, until  he  had  almost  gained  his  meridian  height  The 
natives,  fleet  as  the  deer  when  on  expeditions  abrolid,  and  at 
home  lazy  and  yawning,  were  Just  issuing  from  their  cabins, 
and  stretching  their  limbs  supinely  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  smoke  of  their  cabin  fires  had  beg^n  to  undulate 
and  whiten  in  horizontal  pillars  athwart  the  valley  It 
was  a  charming  assemblage  of  strong  contrasts,  rocky  aad 
teMcoMible  mountains,  the  deep  and  bicesMnt  rotr  of  tfas 
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ftream,  a  Tmlley  tlMt  aeemed  to  ileep  between  thete  Im- 
pregnable ramparti  of  nature,  a  little  region  of  landacapa 
surrounded  by  black  and  ragged  cliffs,  on  every  lide  dotted 
thick  with  brilliant  and  beautiful  vegetation,  and  fragrant 
with  hundreds  of  acacias,  and  catalpas  in  full  flower,  a  spot 
sequestered  like  a  lonely  isle  in  the  midst jif  the  ocean; 
in  the  midst  of  it  a  simple,  busy,  and  undeieribed  people, 
whose  forefathers  had  been  born  and  had  died  here  for  un- 
counted generations;  a  people  who  could  record  wars, 
loves,  and  all  the  changes  of  fortune,  if  they  had  had  their 
historisn.     Such  was  the  valley  of  the  Conimanches. 

There  are  places  where  I  am  at  once  at  home  with  Na^ 
ture,  and  where  she  seems  to  take  me  to  her  bosom  with 
all  the  fondness  of  a  mother.  I  forget  at  once  that  I  an 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land ;  and  this  was  one  of  those 
places.  I  cannot  descri^  the  soothing  sensations  I  felt.  I 
listened  to  the  mingled  sminds  of  a  hundred  birds,  the  bark- 
ing of  the  dogs  on  the  acclivities  of  the  hills,  the  cheerful 
sounds  of  the  doviestic  animals,  and  the  busy  hum  of  the 
savages.  The  morning  was  fresh  and  balmy.  The  sublime 
nature  above  me,  and  the  quiet  and  happy  animated  nature 
on  my  own  level,  seemed  to  be  occupied  in  morning  orisons 
to  the  Creator.  I,  too,  felt  the  glad  thrill  of  devotion  coma 
over  my  mind.  **  These  are  thy  works.  Parent  of  good." 
Here,  thought  I,  In  this  delightful  vale,  with  a  few  friends, 
is  the  place  where  one  would  choose  to  dream  away  bis 
short  day  and  night,  forgetting  and  forgotten. 

**  Here  would  I  live,  unnoticed  and  unknown, 
Here,  unlamented,  would  I  die ; 
Steal  fh>ni  the  world,  and  not  a  itoBe 
TeU  where  I  lie." 


Pliotures  of  the  Man  of  a  refined  Imaginatum,^-^ 
IniiK  Mait. 

Whsn  such  a  one  turns  away  from  men,  and  is  left  ahno 
bi  silent  communion  with  nature  and  his  own  thoughts, 
and  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  movement]^ of  the  feeHogHt 
•nd  nothing  on  which  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  hpt  God"* 
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own  hand  haa  mwdm  all  before  him  aa  it  ia,  he  freb  hb 
apirit  opening  upon  a  new  eziatence — becoming  aa  broad 
aa  the  sun  and  the  air — aa  varioua  aa  the  earth  orer  which 
it  apreads  itself,  and  toachcd  with  that  Ioto  which  God  has 
iiilk(|red  in  all  he  haa  formed.  His  aenaea  take  a  fpiickcr 
life, — his  whob  frame  becomea  one  refined  and  ezqniaite 
emction,  and  the  rtherealizcd  bodj  ia  made,  aa  it  were,  a 
spirit  in  bliss.  His  sonl  grows  stronger  and  more  activ« 
within  him  as  ho  sees  life  intense  and  working  thronghooi 
nature  ;  and  that  which  paasca  away  links  itself  with  the 
eternal,  when  he  finds  new  life  beginning  eTen  with  decay, 
and  hastening  to  put  forth  in  some  other  form  of  beanty, 
and  become  a  sharer  in  some  new  delight.  -  His  apirit 
is  ever  awake  with  happy  sensationa,  and  cheerful,  and  in- 
nocent, and  easy  thoughts.  Soul  and  body  are  blending 
into  one — the  senses  and  thoughts  j^  in  one  delight — ^he 
aees  a  universe  of  order,  and  beaiHf ,  and  joy,  and  life,  of 
which  he  becomes  a  part,  and  he  finda  himaelf  carried 
along  in  the  eternal  going  on  of  nature.  Sudden  and  ahort- 
lired  passions  of  men  take  no  hold  upon  him,  for  he  has 
sat  in  holy  thought  by  the  roar  and  hurry  of  the  stream, 
which  has  rushed  on  from  the  beginning  of  things ;  and 
he  is  quiet  in  the  tumult  of  the  multitude,  for  he  haa  watch- 
ed the  tracery  of  leaves  playing  over  the  foam. 

The  innocent  face  of  nature  gives  him  an  open  and 
fair  mind.  Pain  and  death  seem  passing  away,  for  all 
about  him  is  cheerful  and  in  its  spring.  His  virtues  are 
not  taught  him  as  lessons,  but  are  shed  upon  him,  and  enter 
into  him,  like  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun.  Amidst  all 
the  variety  of  earth,  he  sees  a  fitness  which  frees  him 
from  the  fonnalities  of  rule,  and  lets  him  abroad  to  find  a 
pleasure  in  all  things,  and  order  becomes  a  aimple  feeling 
of  the  soul. 

Religion  to  such  a  one  has  thoughts,  and  vjsions,  and 
sensations,  tinged  aa  it  were  with  a  holier  and  brighter 
light  than  falls  on  other  men.  The  love  and  reverence  of 
the  Creator  make  tlicir  abode  in  his  ima^nation,  and  he 
gathers  about  them  the  earth,  and  air,  and  ideal  worlda 
His  heart  is  made  glad  with  the  perfectness  in  the  works 
of  God,  when  hp  considers  that  even  of  the  multitude  of 
things  that  are  growing  up  and  decaying,  and  of  thoet 
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wfakh  have  come  mod  gone,  on  which  the  eye  of  vauk  hm 
BOTor  rested,  each  was  at  fair  and  complete  aa  If  made  te 
livo  fiMreTor  ibr  our  ioatniction  and  delight 

•  Fraedom,  and  order,  and  beauty,  and  grandeur,  are  ia 
aeeerdance  with  his  mind,  and  give  largenes  and  height  to 
hLi  thoughts, — he  mores  amongst  the  bright  Moods,  he  wan- 
ders away  into  the  measureless  depth  of  the  stars,  and  if 
touched  by  the  fire  with  which  God  has  lighted  them— all 
that  is  made  partalces  of  the  eternal,  and  religion  becomeii 
a  perpetual  pleasure. 


Scene  at  ^Tlagsra, — Miss  Ssnowxcx. 

Thb  Tehement  dashing  of  the  rapids ;  the  sublime  falls 
Ifae  Tarious  hues  of  the  mass  of  waters ;  the  snowy  white- 
ness and  the  deep  bright  green ;  the  billowy  spray  that 
Toils  in  deep  obscurity  the  depths  below ;  the  Terdant  island 
tiiat  interposes  between  the  two  falls  half  Tailed  in  a  misty 
mantle,  and  placed  there,  it  would  seem,  that  the  eye  and 
the  spirit  may  repose  on  it ;  the  little  island  on  the  brink 
of  the  American  fall,  that  looks,  amidst  the  eomreoHon  of 
dko  waters,  like  the  syWan  ressel  of  a  woodland  nymph  gayly 
sailing  onward,— or  as  if  the  wish  of  the  Persian  girl  were 
realized,  and  the  *<  litUe  isle  had  wings/'— a  thing  of  life 
and  motion  that  the  spirit  of  the  waters  had  inspired. 

The  profound  caverns,  with  their  overarching  rocks  ;  the 
quiet  habitations  along  the  margin  of  the  river,-»peace- 
ful  amid  all  the  uproar, — as  if  the  voice  of  the  Creator 
had  been  heard,  saying,  **  It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid  ;'*  the 
green  hill,  with  its  graceful  projections,  that  skirts  and 
overlooks  Table  Rock  ;  the  deep  and  bright  verdure  of  the 
foliage— every  spaar  of  grass  that  penetrates  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  gemmed  by  the  humid  atmosphere,  and  spark- 
ling In  the  sunbeams ;  the  rainbow  that  rests  on  the  migh- 
ty torrent — a  symbol  of  the  smile  of  God  upon  Us  won- 
ieoan  work. 

<•  What  is  it,  mother  ?"  asked  Edward,  as  he  stood  with 
Us  friends  on  Table  Rock,  where  they  had  remained 
gating    on    the    magnificent    scene  for  fifteen  mtnutet 


dO 
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wiibout  uttenng  a  syllable,  "  what  is  ityinoCharytliatnukw 
«■  all  so  silent'" 

**  It  is  the  spirit  of  God  moTing  oa  tha  ftca  of  the  wm» 
tars}  it  is  this  new  reyelation  to  our  aanaaa  of  bip  power 
and  majesty,  which  ushers  ua,  as  it  ware,  into  hia  Tist- 
ble  presence,  and  exalta  our  affections  aboTe  laaguaga. 
What,  my  dear  children,  should  we  be,  without  the  religious 
sentiment  that  is  to  us  as  a  aeeond  eight,  by  which  we  aee, 
in  all  this  beauty,  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  by  which  weave 
permitted  to  join  in  the  hymn  of  nature ',  by  which,  I  may 
aay,  we  are  permitted  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord? 
Without  it,  we  should  be  like  those  sheep,  who  are  at  this 
moment  grazing  on  the  verge  of  this  sublime  precipice, 
alike  unconscious  of  all  these  wonders,  and  of  their  DiTine 
Original.  This  religious  sentiment  is,  in  truth,  Edward, 
that  Promethean  fire,  that  kindles  nature  with  a  liTing  spir- 
it, infuses  life  and  expression  into  inert  matter,  and infesta 
the  mortal  with  immortality."  Mrs.  SackTille*s  eye  waa 
upraised,  and  her  countenance  illumined  with  a  glow  of 
devotion  that  harmonized  with  the  scene.  **  It  is,  my  dear 
children,"  she  continued,  "this  religious  sentiment,  ea- 
Hghtened  and  directed  by  reason,  that  allies  you  to  exter- 
nal nature,  that  should  govern  your  affections,  direct  you* 
pursuits,  exalt  and  purify  your  plessures,  and  make  yon 
feel,  by  its  celestial  influence,  that  the  kingdom  is  within 
you:  but,"  she  added,  smiling,  after  a  momentary  pause, 
"  this  temple  does  not  need  a  preacher." 


Procession  of  JCuns  in  a  Catkclie  HotpitdL^ — 
Miss  Fbahcis. 

It  was  autumn, — and  the  earth,  as  if  weary  of  the  van- 
ities of  her  children,  was  rapidly  changing  her  varied  and 
gorgeous  drapery  for  robes  as  sad  apd  unadorned  os  those  of 
the  cloister  The  toll  and  almost  leafless  trees  stood  amid 
black  and  mouldering  stumps,  like  giants  among  the  tomb- 
stones :  Uie  faint  murmuring  voice  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  and  the  winds  rustled  among  the 
leaves,  as  if  imitating  the  sound  of  its  waters. 
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-  The  mehoieholy  thmt  we  feel  when  gazin|;  en  natartl 
■eenes  in  the  Tigour  of  yoifog  existence,  if  but  plearart 
in  a  softened  form.  It  has  none  of  the  bitterness,  none 
of  that  soul-sielcening  sense  of  desolation,  which  risits  us 
In  our  riper  years,  when  we  Itave  had  sad  experienee  of 
the  jarring  interests,  Uie  selfish  coldness,  and  the  heartless 
caprice  of  the  world.  A  rich  imagination,  like  the  trans- 
parent mantle  of  light,  which  the  Flemish  artists  delight 
Id  throw  around  their  pictures,  gives  its  own  glowing  hues 
lo  the  dreariness  of  winter  and  the  sobriety  of  autumn,  as 
well  as  to  the  freshness  of  spring  and  the  Tcrdure  of  sum* 
mer ;  and,  if  the  affections  are  calm  and  pure,  forests  and 
streams,  sky  and  ocean,  sunrise  and  twilight,  will  always 
bring  deep,  serene,  and  holy  associations.  Under  the  in« 
flnence  of  such  feelings,  our  young  trsTeller  entered  Que- 
bec, Just  as  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  tinged  the  win- 
dows and  spires  with  a  fiery  l>eam,  and  fell  obliquely  oa 
the  distant  hills  in  tranquil  radiance.  At  the  sign  of  St 
George  and  the  Dragon,  the  horse  made  a  motion  to  pause ; 
and,  thus  reminded  of  the  faithful  creature's  extreme  la* 
tigue,  he  threw  the  bridle  over  his  neck,  and  gave  him 
into  the  care  of  a  ragged  hostler,  who  in  bad  French  de- 
manded his  pleasure.  In  the  same  language  his  hostess 
gave  her  brief  salutation,  **  A  clever  night  to  ride,  pleaee 
your  honour." 

Perdvai  civilly  replied  to  her  courtesy,  and  gave  orders 
for  supper.  The  inn  was  unusually  crowcfed  and  noisy  ;  and, 
willing  to  escape  awhile  from  the  bustling  scene,  he  walk- 
ed oat  into  the  city.  The  loud  ringing  of  the  cathedral 
bells,  summoning  the  inhabitants  to  evening  prayer,  and  the 
rolling  of  drums  from  the.  neighbouring  garriion,  were  at 
variance  with  the  quietude  of  his  spirit.  He  turned  from 
the  maip  street,  and  rambled  along  until  he  reached  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  St.  Charles,  ab<mt  a  mile  westward  from  the 
tdWn.  He  paused  before  the  extensive  and  venerable- 
looking  hospital,  founded  by  M.  de  St  Valliere,  the  second 
bishop  of  Quebec.  The  high,  steep  roof,  and  the  wide 
portals,  beneath  which  various  images  of  the  saints  were 
eafely  ensconced  in  their  respective  niches,  were  indistinctly 
seen  in  the  dimness  of  twilight  \  but  a  rich  gush  of  souiid 
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frgB  the  interior  of  the  building  poured  on  the  ear,  mfA- 
g^iif  the  deep  tones  of  the  orgtn  with  woman's  fweetaet 
ineloidy.  t 

AU  that  painting  and  mmsic,  pomp  and  pageantry,  can  do 
to  dazzle  the  ima^nation  and  captivate  the  heart,  hat  ever 
heen  employed  by  that  tremendout  hierarchy,  "whoee 
roots  were  in  another  world,  and  whose  lar-stretching 
shadow  awed  our  own."  At  this  time,  the  eflfect  was  in- 
ereased  by  that  sense  of  mystery  so  delightful  to  the  hu- 
man louL  **  Ora,  ora  pro  nobb,**  was  uttered  by  beings 
seclueed  from  the  world,  taking  do  part  In  the  busy  game 
of  life,  and  separated  from  all  tibat  awakens  the  tumult  of 
passion  and  the  eagerness  of  pursuit  How»  then,  could 
fancy  paint  them  otherwise  than  lovely,  placid  and  spotless  i 
Had  Percival  been  behind  the  curtsin  during  these  sancti- 
fied dramas^ — had  he  ever  searched  out  the  indolence,  the 
filth  and  the  profligacy,  secreted  in  such  retreats,  the  spell 
that  bound  him  would  have  been  broken ;  but  it  had  l>een 
riveted  by  early  association,  and  now  rendered  peculiarly 
delightful  by  the  excited  state  of  his  feelings.  Resigning 
himself  entirely  to  its  dominion,  he  inquired  of  one  who 
stood  within  the  door,  whether  it  was  possible  lor  him  to 
gain  admittance. 

The  man  held  out  his  hand  for  money,  and,  having  re- 
ceived a  livre,  answered,  *'  Certainly,  sir.  You  must  be 
a  stranger  in  Quebec,  or  you  would  know  th»t  there  is  to 
be  a  procession  of  white  nuns  to-night,  in  honour  of  M. 
de  St.  Valliere."  So  saying,  he  led  the  way  into  the 
building. 

An  old  priest,  exceedingly  lazy  in  his  manner,  and  mo- 
notonous in  his  tone,  was  reading  mass,  to  which  most  of 
the  audience  zealously  vociferated  a  response. 

An  arch,  ornamented  with  basso  relievo  figures  of  the 
saints  on  one  side  of  the  chancel,  surmounted  a  door  which 
apparently  led  to  an  interior  chapel ;  and  beneath  a  similar 
one,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  a  grated  window  shaded  by  a 
large,  flowing  curtain  of  black  silk. 

Behind  this  provoking  screen  were  the  daughters  of 
earth,  whom  our  traveller  supp.«sed  to  be  as  beautiful  at 
angels,  and  as  pure. 
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For  floine  time  a  faint  response,  a  alight  eongh,  or  a  <^|i^ 
drawn  rigb,  alone  indicated  the  vicinity  of  tlio  aenphia 
beings. 

At  length,  however,  the  mats,  with  all  its  thousand  cer- 
emonies, was  concluded.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  then  there  was  heard  one  of  the  low,  thrilling  chants 
of  the  church  of  Rome. 

There  was  the  noise  of  light,  sandalled  feet  The  mu- 
tic  died  away  to  a  delicious  warbling,  faint,  yet  earnest  >-^ 
then  gradually  rising  to  a  bold,  majestic  burst  of  sound,  the 
door  on  the  opposite  side  opened,  and  the  sisterhood  entered 
amid  a  glare  of  light 

That  most  of  them  were  old  and  ugly  passed  unnoticed ; 
for  whatever  visions  an  enthusiastical  imagination  might 
have  conjured  up,  were  certainly  realized  by  the  figure 
that  preyed  the  procession. 

Her  forehead  was  pale  and  lofty, — ^her  expression  prdOf*, 
but  highly  intellectual.  A  white  veil,  carelessly  pinned 
about  her  brow,  fell  over  her  shoulders  in  graceful  drape- 
ry ;  and,  as  she  glided  along,  the  loose,  white  robe,  that 
constituted  the  uniform  of  her  order,  displayed  to  the  utiiM«l 
advantage  that  undulating  outline  of  beauty,  ibr  which  tlie 
statues  of  Psyche  are  so  remarkable. 

A  silver  crucifix  was  clasped  in  her  hands,  and  her  eyes 
wertf  steadily  raised  towards  heaven ;  yet  there  was  somo« 
thing  in  her  general  aspect,  from  which  one  would  have 
concluded  that  the  fair  devotee  had  never  known  the  world, 
rather  than  that  she  had  left  it  in  wearinees  or  disgust. 
Her  eye  happened  to  glance  on  our  young  friend  as  she 
passed  near  Um ;  and  he  fimded  it  rested  a  moment  with 
delighted  attentiocu 

The  procession  moved  slowly  on  in  pairs,  the  apostles 
bearing  waxen  lights  oo  either  side,  until  the  last  white 
robe  was  concealed  behind  an  arch  at  the  other  end  of  the 
extensive  apartment. 

The  receding  sounds  of  <*  O  sanctisslma,  O  purissima/* 
floated  oo  the  air  mingM  with  clouds  of  firankfaieense ;  and 
the  young  man  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead  with  a  be- 
.;  wiMered  sensation,  as  if  the  airy  phantoms  of  the  magic 
I:        lantern  had  just  been  flitting  before  him.     A  notice  from 
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the  porter,  that  the  iwiifl  were  now  it  the  eltir 
illeat  men,  end  that  the  doon  were  ihiirtly  to  be 
celled  his  recollection. 


•  re 


Grandeur  qf  oitranamieal  DitcoecHea. — Wirt. 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  mottth  of  May ;  wai 
my  sweet  child,  my  Rosalie,  and  1  had  aeniitered  up  to  the 
castle's  top  to  e^|oy  the  breeze  that  played  around  it,  anJ 
to  admire  the  unclouded  firmament,  Uiat  glowed  and  spar- 
kled with  unusual  lustre  from  pole  to  pole.  The  atmos- 
phere was  in  its  purest  and  finest  state  for  vision ;  thr 
milky  way  was  distinctly  developed  throughout  its  whole 
exteiit ;  every  planet  and  every  star  above  the  horiaon, 
however  near  and  brilliant  or  distant  and  faint,  lent  its  iau^ 
bent  light  or  twinkling  ray  to  give  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  hemisphere  ;  while  the  round,  bright  moon  (so  distinct- 
ly defined  were  the  lines  of  her  figure,  and  so  clearly  vis> 
ibie  even  the  rotundity  of  her  form)  seemed  to  hang  off 
from  the  azure  vault,  suspended  in  midway  air ;  or  stoop- 
ing forward  from  the  firmament  her  lair  and  radiant  face, 
as  if  to  court  and  return  our  gaze. 

We  amused  ourselves  for  some  time,  in  observing  through 
a  telescope  Uie  planet  Jupiter,  sailing  in  silent  majesty  with 
his  squadron  of  satellites  along  the  vast  ocean  of  space  be* 
twecn  us  and  the  fixed  stars ;  and  admired  the  felicity  of 
that  dcMj^n,  by  which  those  distant  bodies  had  been  par- 
celled out  and  arranged  into  constellations ;  so  as  to  have 
served  not  only  for  beacons  to  the  ancient  navigator,  bat, 
as  it  were,  for  landmarks  to  astronomen  at  this  day ;  ena- 
bling them,  though  in  different  countries,  to  indicate  ta 
each  other  with  ease  the  place  and  motion  of  those  plancliia 
comets  and  magnificent  meteors,  whieh  inhabit,  revolve^ 
and  play  in  the  intermediate  space. 

We  recalled  and  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  rise  and  prag- 
resfl  of  the  science  of  astronomy ;  on  that  series  of  aston, 
ishiug  discoveries  through  successive  ages,  which  display- 
in  so  strong  a  liglit,  the  force  and  reach  of  the  human 
mind  :  and  on  those  bold  coniectures  and  sublime  reveries. 
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wUdi  Mem.  to  tower  eTen  to  the  eoD&Dm  of  divta^j,  smI 
deaeto  the  high  destiny  to  which  mortab  tnnd  i  tl>it 
thought,  for  instence,  which  is  laid  to  have  heen  first  start 
ed  hy  Pythagoras,  and  which  modem  sstronomers  i|»prove ; 
that  the  stars  which  we  call  fixed,  although  they  appear  to 
us  to  be  nothing  more  than  large  spangles  of  various  sixes 
glittering  on  the  same  concave  surface,  are,  nevertheless, 
bodies  as  large  as  our  sun,  shinhig,  like  him,  with  original 
and  not  reflected  light,  placed  at  incalculable  distances 
•sunder,  and  eaoh  star  the  solar  centre  of  a  system  of  pian- 
ists, which  revolve  around  it  as  the  planeto  belonging  to  our 
aystem  do  around  the  sun ;  that  this  is  not  only  the  case 
with  all  the  stars  which  our  eyes  discern  in  the  firmament, 
or  which  the  telescope  has  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
our  visioQ,  but,  according  to  the  modem  improvements  of 
this  thought,  that  there  are  probably  other  stan,  whose 
light  has  not  yet  reached  us,  although  light  moves  with  a 
Telocity  a  million  times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon  ball ; 
that  those  luminous  appearances,  whldi  we  observe  in  the 
firmament,  like  flakes  of  thin,  white  cloud,  are  windows,  as 
it  Wire,  which  open  to  other  firmaments,  fkr,  for  beyond  the 
ken  of  human  eye,  or  the  power  of  optical  instruments,  lighted 
up,  like  ours,  with  hosts  of  stars  or  suns ;  that  this  scheme 
goes  on  through  infinite  space,  which  is  filled  with  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  those  suns,  attended  by  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  motioD,  yet 
calm,  regular  and  harmonious,  invariably  keeping  the  paths 
prescribed  to  them ;  and  these  worlds  peopled  with  myri- 
ads of  intelligent  beings. 

One  would  think  £at  this  conception,  thus  extended, 
would  be  bold  enough  to  satisfy  the  whole  enterprise  of 
Ihe  human  imagination.  But  what  an  accession  of  glory 
and  magnificence  does  Dr.  Herschell  superadd  to  It,  when, 
-  mstoad  of  supposing  all  those  suns  fixed,  and  the  motton 
flondaed  to  their  respective  planeto,  ho  loosens  those  multi- 
tttdloMis  suns  themselves  from  their  stattons,  sets  them  all 
Into  motion  with  their  splendid  retinuo  of  planets  and  sat- 
Atei,  and  fmagices  them,  thus  attended,  to  perform  a  stu- 
ptadous  revolution,  system  above  system,  around  some 
grmder,  unknown  centre,  somewhere  in  tho  boundless  abyss 
of  space ! — and  when,  carrying  oo  tho  pvoeees,  you  svf 
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|NM  •▼«!  tlitt  centre  Itielf  not  ttatioiiuy,  but  aleo  tms^ 
tsrpoiMd  by  other  mtwes  in  the  immensity  of  •pecee»  witli 
whieh,  attended  by  their  accumalated  traina  of 


Wheeling  tuBbrnkea  tiuoo^  tte  void 

It  maintains  harmonious  concert,  surrounding,  in  its 
career,  some  other  centre  still  more  remote  and  stupendous, 

which  in  its  turn ^■<  You  orerwlielm  me,"  cried  Roea^ 

lie,  as  1  was  labouring  to  pursue  the  Immense  concatena- 
tion ; — *<  my  mind  is  bewildered  and  lost  in  the  eflbrt  to 
follow  you,  and  finds  no  point  on  which  to  rest  its  weary 
wing.'* — <*  Yet  there  is  a  point,  my  dear  Rosalie— the  throne 
of  the  Most  High.  Imagine  HuU  the  ultimate  centre,  to 
which  this  rest  and  inconceivably  magnificent  and  august 
apparatus  is  attached,  and  around  which  it  is  continually 
revolving.  Oh !  what  a  spectacle  for  the  cherubim  and  ser- 
aphim, and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  who  dwell 
on  the  right  hand  of  that  throne,  if,  as  may  be,  and  proba- 
bly is,  the  case,  their  eyes  are  permitted  to  pierce  through 
the  whole,  and  take  in,  at  one  glance,  all  its  order,  beau- 
ty, sublimity  and  glory,  and  thehr  ears  to  distinguish  that 
celestial  harmony,  unheard  by  us,  in  which  those  vast  globes, 
as  they  roll  on  in  their  respective  orbits,  cootinoally  hymn 
their  great  Creator's  praise !" 


Scenes  on  the  Prairies. — Airoimcous. 

On  .hcse  level  plains  some  of  my  dreams  of  the  pleae* 
ures  of  wandering  were  realized.  We  were  all  in  the 
morninjE;  of  life,  full  of  health  and  spirits,  on  horseback 
and  breathing  a  most  salubrious  air,  with  a  boundless  hori- 
zon open  before  us,  and,  shaping  our  future  fortune  and 
success  in  the  elastic  mould  of  youthful  hope  and  imagina- 
tion, we  could  hardly  be  other  than  happy.  Sometimes 
we  saw,  scouring  away  from  our  path,  hones,  a«ee,  mules, 
buffaloes  and  wolves,  in  countless  multitudes,  and  we  took, 
almost  with  too  much  ease  to  give  pleasure  in  the  chase, 
whatever  we  needed  for  luxurious  subsistence.     The  pas- 
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m%l6^  creeks  and  brooks  across  the  prairies  Is  mukedt  It 
the  utmost  extent  of  vision,  by  a  fringe  of  woods  and  eoiml- 
less  flowering  shrubs.  Sometimes  we  ascended  an  eleratloQ 
of  some  height,  swelling  gently  from  the  plain.  Here  the 
eye  traces,  as  on  an  immense  map,  the  formation  and  grad* 
ual  enlargement  of  these  rivulets,  and  sees  them  curving 
their  meandering  lines  to  a  point  of  union  with  another  of 
the  same  kind.  The  broadened  fringe  of  wood  indicates 
the  enlargement  of  the  stream,  and  the  eye  takes  in  at  one 
glance  the  gradual  formation  of  rivers.  The  night  brought 
us  up  oo  the  edge  of  one  of  these  streams.  Our  beasts 
are  turned  loose  to  stretch  themselves  on  the  short  and- 
tender  grass  to  feed  and  repose.  The  riders  collect  round 
a  fire  in  the  centre.  Supper  is  prepared  with  bread,  coflS»e» 
and  the  tenderest  parts  of  the  bufialo,  venison  and  other 
game.  The  appetite,  sharpened  by  exercise  on  horseback 
and  by  the  salubrious  air,  is  devouring.  The  story  circu- 
lates. Past  adventures  are  recounted,  and  if  they  rocelTO 
something  of  the  colouring  of  romance,  it  may  be  traced 
to  feelings  that  grow  out  of  the  occasion.  The  project! 
and  the  mode  of  journeying  on  the  morrow  are  discussed 
and  setUed.  The  fire  flickers  in  the  midst.  The  wild 
horses  neigh,  and  the  prairie  wolves  howl  in  the  distmnea. 
Except  the  weather  threatens  storm,  the  tents  are  nol 
pitched  The  temperature  of  the  night  air  is  both  salut*- 
iry  and  delightful.  The  blankets  are  spread  upon  the  ten- 
der grass,  and  under  a  canopy  of  the  softest  blue,  decked 
with  all  the  visible  lights  of  the  sky.  The  party  sink  to  a 
II  repose,  which  the  exercise  of  the  preceding  day  renders 
1 1  as  unbroken  and  dreamless  as  that  of  the  grave.  I  awoke 
j  more  than  once  unconscious  that  a  moment  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  '^f  my  lying  down  and  my  rising. 

The  day  before  >»c  came  in  view  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, I  saw,  in  the  grc4»ts«t  perfection,  that  impressive, 
and  to  me  almost  sublime  spect^^lA.  an  immense  drove  ci 
wild  horses,  for  a  long  time  hovering  round  our  path  acrosi 
I  the  prahries.  I  had  often  seen  greet  numbers  of  them  be- 
fore, mixed  with  other  animals,  apparently  quiet,  and  gris- 
ing  like  the  rest.  Here  there  were  thousands,  unmixed, 
unemployed ;  their  motions,  if  such  a  comparison  might  be 
allowed,  as  darting  and  aa  wild  as  those  of  hummlng-birdf 
87* 
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am  tke  flowera .  The  tremeodoiu  norts,  with  which  fht 
frmit  columns  of  the  phalmnz  made  known  their  appfoech 
to  us»  ieemed  to  be  tbejr  wild  and  energetic  way  of  ez' 
pretsing  their  pity  and  diidain  for  tlie  aenrile  lot  ef  our 
liones,  of  which  they  appeared  to  be  talting  a  surrey.  Tliey 
were  of  all  colours,  tnixed,  spotted  and  direrslfied  with 
every  hue,  from  the  brightest  white  to  clear  and  ehining 
Mack  ;  and  of  every  form  and  structure,  from  the  kMig  and 
slender  racer  to  those  of  firmer  limbs  and  heavier  mould » 
and  of  all  ages,  from  the  curvetdng  edt  to  the  range  of 
patriarchal  steeds,  drawn  up  in  a  line,  and  holding  their 
high  heads  for  a  survey  of  us  in  the  rear.  Sometimes  they 
curved  their  necks,  and  made  no  more  progress  tlian  just 
enough  to  kee{>  pace  with  our  advance.  There  was  a  kind 
of  slow  and  walking  minuet,  in  which  they  performed  va- 
rious evolutions  with  the  precision  of  the  figures  of  a  coun- 
try dance.  Then  a  rapid  movement  shifted  the  front  to 
the  rear.  But  still,  in  all  their  evolutions  and  movements, 
like  the  flight  of  sea-fowl,  their  lines  were  regular,  and  free 
from  all  indications  of  confusion.  At  times  a  spontaneous 
and  sudden  movement  towards  us  almost  inspired  the  ap* 
prehension  of  a  united  attack  upon  us.  After  a  niOBient*t 
advance,  a  snoK  and  a  rapid  retrograde  movement  teemed 
to  testify  their  proud  estimate  of  their  wild  independence. 
The  infinite  variety  of  their  rapid  movements,  their  tarn- 
perings  and  manoeuvres,  were  of  such  a  wild  and  almoet 
terrific  character,  that  it  required  but  a  moderate  stretch 
of  fancy  to  suppose  them  the  genii  of  these  grassy  plains. 
At  one  period  they  were  formed  to  an  immense  depth  in 
front  of  us.  A  wheel,  executed  almost  with  the  rapidity 
of  thought,  presented  them  hovering  on  our  flanks.  Then 
again,  the  cloud  of  Just  that  enveloped  their  movements 
cleared  away,  and  presented  them  in  our  rear.  They  evi- 
dently operated  as  a  great  annoyance  to  the  horses  and 
mules  of  our  cavalcade.  The  frighted  movements,  the  in- 
creased indications  of  fatigue,  with  thehr  frequent  nelghings 
sufficiently  evidenced  what  unpleasant  neighbours  they 
considered  their  wild  compatriots  to  be.  So  much  did  oar 
horses  appear  to  suffer  frmn  fatigue  and  terror  in  coose- 
quence  of  their  vicinity,  that  we  were  thinking  of  sobm 
way  in  which  to  drive  them  off;  when,  oo  a  sodden,  a  pn 
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dent  and  laborkras  donkey  of  the  establithment,  who  tp- 
pe«red  to  have  regarded  all  their  movements  with  philo* 
fopfaic  indifference,  priclEed  up  his  long  ears,  and  gave  a 
loud  and  most  sonorous  bray  from  his  vocal  shells.  Instant- 
ly this  prodigious  multitude— and  there  were  thousands  of 
them — ^took  what  the  Spanish  call  the  **  stompado."  With 
a  trampling  like  the  noise  of  thunder,  or  still  more  like  that 
of  an  earthquake, — a  noise  that  was  absolutely  appalling,— 
they  took  to  their  heels,  and  were  all  in  a  few  moments 
invisible  in  the  verdant  depths  of  the  plains,  and  we  saw 
them  no  more. 


Evlogy  an  WiUiam  Penn. — Du  Pokcsait. 

W11.LIAM  Psifif  stands  the  first  among  the  lawgivers, 
whose  names  and  deeds  are  recorded  in  history.  Shall  we 
compare  him  with  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Romulus,  those  foon* 
ders  of  military  commonwealths,  whoorganixed  their  citlsen 
in  dreadful  array  against  the  rest  of  their  species,  taught 
them  to  consider  their  fellow-men  as  barbarians,  and  them- 
selves as  alone  worthy  to  rule  over  the  earth  ?  What  benefit 
did  mankind  derive  from  their  boasted  institutions  f  Inter- 
rogate the  shades  of  those  who  fell  in  the  mighty  contests 
between  Athens  and  Lacedemon,  between  Cartilage  and 
Rome,  and  between  Rome  and  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
But  see  WiUiam  Penn,  with  weaponless  hand,  sitting  down 
^  peaceably  with  his  followers  in  the  midst  of  savage  nations, 
whose  only  occupation  was  shedding  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-men,  disarming  them  by  his  justice,  and  teachfaig 
them,  for  the  first  time,  to  view  a  stranger  wMiout  distrust 
See  them  bui^  their  tomahawks.  In  his  presence,  so  deep 
that  man  shall  never  be  able  to  find  them  again.  See  them, 
trader  the  shade  of  the  thick  groves  of  Coaquannock,  extend 
tde  bright  chain  of  friendship,  and  solemnly  promise  to 
preserve  it  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure.  See 
him  then,  with  his  companions,  establishing  fiis  common- 
wealth on  the  sole  basis  of  religion,  morality  and  universal 
love,  and  adopting,  as  the  fundamental  maxim  of  his  gov* 
» the  rule  handed  down  to  us  frofli'liMTen«  Olffff 
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-  The  melancholy  that  we  feel  when  gazing  on  nttanl 
•eenes  to  the  vigour  of  yoyng  existence,  ii  but  pleamrt 
in  a  soflened  form.  It  has  none  of  the  bittemesa,  none 
of  that  soul-sickening  sense  of  desolation,  which  Tisits  us 
In  our  riper  years,  when  we  have  had  sad  experience  of 
the  jarring  interests,  the  selfish  coldness,  and  the  heartless 
caprice  of  the  world.  A  rich  imagination,  like  the  trans- 
parent mantle  of  light,  which  the  Flemish  ar^ts  delight 
Id  throw  around  their  pictures,  gives  its  own  glowing  hues 
lo  the  dreariness  of  winter  and  the  sobriety  of  autumn,  as 
well  as  to  the  freshness  of  spring  and  the  verdure  of  sum- 
mer ;  and,  if  the  affections  are  calm  and  pure,  forests  and 
streams,  sky  and  ocean,  sunrise  and  twilight,  will  always 
bring  deep,  serene,  and  holy  associations.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  feelings,  our  young  traveller  entered  Que- 
bec, Just  as  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  tinged  the  win- 
dows and  spires  with  a  fiery  beam,  and  fell  obliquely  oa 
the  distant  hills  in  tranquil  radiance.  At  the  sign  of  St 
George  and  the  Dragon,  the  horse  made  a  motion  to  pause ; 
and,  thus  reminded  of  the  faithful  creature's  extreme  fa- 
tigue, he  threw  the  bridle  over  his  neck,  and  gave  him 
into  the  care  of  a  ragged  hostler,  who  in  bad  French  de- 
manded his  pleasure.  In  the  same  language  his  hostess 
gave  her  brief  salutation,  **  A  clever  night  to  ride,  please 
your  honour." 

Percival  civilly  replied  to  her  courtesy,  and  gave  orders 
for  supper.  The  inn  was  unusually  crowded  and  noisy  ;  and, 
willing  to  escape  awhile  from  the  bustling  scene,  he  walk- 
ed out  into  the  city.  The  loud  ringing  of  the  cathedral 
bells,  summoning  the  inhabitants  to  evening  prayer,  and  the 
rolling  of  drums  from  the.  neighbouring  garrison,  were  at 
variance  with  the  quietude  of  his  spirit.  He  turned  from 
the  ma|^  street,  and  rambled  along  until  he  reached  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  St.  Charles,  alxmt  a  mile  westward  from  the 
tdWn.  He  paused  before  the  extensive  and  venerable- 
looking  hospital,  founded  by  M.  de  St  Yalliere,  the  second 
bishop  of  Quebec.  The  high,  steep  roof,  and  the  wide 
portals,  beneath  which  various  images  of  the  saints  were 
safely  ensconced  in  their  respective  niches,  were  Indistinctly 
Men  in  the  dimness  of  twilight  *,  but  a  rich  gush  of  sound 
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ftoB  the  interior  of  the  building  poured  on  the  ear,  min- 
g^iif  the  deep  tones  of  the  organ  with  woman'a  fweelett 
melody.  i 

All  that  painting  and  mmsic,  pomp  and  pageantry,  can  do 
to  dazzle  the  imagination  and  captivate  the  heart,  hat  ever 
heen  employed  by  that  tremendous  hierarchy,  **whoee 
roots  were  in  another  world,  and  whose  (ar-stretcbing 
shadow  awed  our  own."  At  this  time,  the  effect  was  in- 
creased by  that  sense  of  mystery  so  delightful  to  the  hu- 
man louL  **  Ora,  ora  pro  nobb,"  was  uttered  by  beings 
saclueed  from  the  world,  taking  no  part  In  the  busy  game 
of  life,  and  separated  from  all  that  awakens  the  tumult  of 
passion  and  the  eagerness  of  pursuit  How,  then,  could 
fancy  paint  them  otherwise  than  lovely,  placid  and  spotless  f 
Had  Percival  been  behind  the  curtain  during  these  sancti- 
fied dramas^ — ^had  he  ever  searched  out  the  indolence,  the 
filth  and  the  profligacy,  secreted  in  such  retreats,  the  spell 
that  bound  him  would  have  been  broken ;  but  it  had  been 
riveted  by  early  association,  and  now  rendered  peculiarly 
delightful  by  the  excited  state  of  his  feelings.  Resigning 
himself  entirely  to  its  dominion,  he  inquired  of  one  who 
stood  within  the  door,  whether  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
gain  admittance. 

The  man  held  out  his  hand  for  money,  and,  having  re- 
ceived a  livre,  answered,  "  Certainly,  sir.  You  must  be 
a  stranger  in  Quebec,  or  you  would  know  thftt  there  is  to 
be  a  procession  of  white  nuns  to-night,  in  honour  of  M. 
de  St.  Valliere.'*  So  saying,  he  led  the  way  into  the 
building. 

An  old  priest,  exceedingly  lazy  in  his  manner,  and  mo- 
notonous in  his  tone,  was  reading  mass,  to  which  most  of 
the  audience  zealously  vociferated  a  response. 

An  arch,  ornamented  with  basso  relievo  figures  of  the 
saints  on  one  side  of  the  chancel,  surmounted  a  door  which 
apparently  led  to  an  interior  chapel ;  and  beneath  a  similar 
one,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  a  grated  window  shaded  by  a 
large,  flowing  curtain  of  black  silk. 

Behind  this  provoking  screen  were  the  daughters  of 
earth,  whom  our  traveller  supp./sed  to  be  as  beautiful  as 
angels,  and  as  pure. 
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For  floine  time  a  faint  response,  a  alight  eongh,  or  a  <^|l^ 
drawn  aigili,  alone  indicated  the  vicinity  of  the  ferapUe 
heings. 

At  length,  however,  the  mats,  with  all  its  thousand  cer- 
emonies, was  concluded.  Tiiere  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  then  there  was  heard  one  of  the  low,  thrilling  chants 
€t  the  church  of  Rome. 

There  was  the  noise  of  light,  sandalled  feet  The  mu- 
rie  died  away  to  a  delicious  warbling,  faint,  yet  earnest  ^— 
then  gradually  rising  to  a  bold,  majestic  burst  of  sound,  the 
door  on  the  opposite  side  opened,  and  the  sisterhood  entered 
amid  a  glare  of  light 

That  most  of  them  were  old  and  ugly  passed  unnoticed ; 
for  whatever  visions  an  enthusiastical  imagination  might 
have  conjured  up,  were  certainly  realized  by  the  figure 
that  preyed  the  procession. 

Her  forehead  was  pale  and  lofty, — ^her  expression  prdOf*, 
but  highly  intellectual.  A  white  veil,  carelessly  pinned 
about  her  brow,  fell  over  her  shoulders  in  graceful  drape- 
ry ;  and,  as  she  glided  along,  the  loose,  white  robe,  that 
constituted  the  uniform  of  her  order,  displayed  to  the  utiiM«st 
advantage  that  undulating  outline  of  beauty,  ibr  which  tlie 
statues  of  Psyche  are  so  remarkable. 

A  silver  crucifix  was  clasped  in  her  hands,  and  her  eyes 
wer^  steadily  raised  towards  heaven ;  yet  tliere  was  some- 
thing in  her  general  aspect,  from  which  one  would  have 
concluded  that  the  fair  devotee  had  never  known  the  world, 
rather  than  that  she  had  left  it  in  wearinees  or  disgust. 
Her  eye  happened  to  glance  on  our  young  friend  as  she 
passed  near  Um ;  and  he  fimcied  it  rested  a  moment  with 
dolighted  attention. 

The  procession  moved  slowly  on  in  pairs,  the  apostles 
bearing  waxen  lights  on  either  side,  until  the  last  white 
robe  was  concealed  behhid  an  arch  at  the  other  end  of  the 
extensive  apartment 

The  receding  sounds  of  <*  O  sanctisslma,  O  purissima,*' 
floated  on  the  air  mingled  with  clouds  of  frankincense ;  and 
the  young  man  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead  with  a  be- 
wildered sensation,  as  if  the  airy  phantoms  of  tiie  magic 
lantern  had  just  been  flitting  before  htm.  A  notice  from 
IT 
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the  porter*  that  the  iwiifl  were  now  at  tlie  altar  ^ ^ 

rilent  maM,  and  that  the  ioors  were  ihertiy  tobecloied»re 
called  hb  reeollectkm. 


Grandeur  qf  oitranamieetl  DiMoecHea. — Wiar. 

It  wai  a  pleaaant  evening  In  the  iMMith  of  May  ;  aad 
my  sweet  child,  my  Rotalie,  and  I  had  •anntered  up  to  the 
caat)e*s  top  to  e^joy  the  hreeze  that  played  around  it,  and 
to  admire  the  unclouded  firmament,  Uiat  glowed  and  ipar- 
kled  with  unusual  lustre  from  pole  to  pole.  The  atmos- 
phere was  in  ita  purest  and  fineft  stale  for  vision ;  the 
milky  way  was  distinctly  developed  throughout  its  whole 
exteiit ;  every  planet  and  every  star  ahove  the  horiion, 
however  near  and  brilliant  or  distant  and  faint,  lent  iu  lam- 
bent light  or  twinkling  ray  to  give  variety  and  beauty  te 
the  hemisphere  ;  while  the  round,  bright  moon  (so  distinct- 
ly defined  were  the  lines  of  her  figure,  and  so  clearly  vis- 
ible even  the  rotundity  of  her  form)  seemed  to  hang  of 
from  the  azure  vault,  suspended  in  midway  air ;  or  atoop- 
ing  forward  from  the  firmament  her  lair  and  radiant  face, 
as  if  to  court  and  return  our  gaze. 

We  amused  ourselves  for  some  time,  In  observing  through 
a  telescope  the  planet  Jupiter,  saiUng  in  sOent  majesty  with 
his  squadron  of  satellites  along  the  vast  ocean  of  space  be- 
tween U8  and  the  fixed  stars ;  and  admired  the  felicity  of 
that  dengn,  by  which  those  distant  bodies  had  been  par- 
Celled  out  and  arranged  into  constellations ;  so  as  to  have 
aervcd  not  only  for  beacons  to  the  ancient  navigator,  hut, 
as  it  were,  for  landmarks  to  astronomen  at  thia  day ;  ena- 
bling them,  though  in  diflferent  countries,  to  indicate  U 
each  other  with  ease  the  place  and  motion  of  those  planeti^ 
comets  and  magnificent  meteors,  which  inhabit,  ravolva, 
and  play  in  the  intermediate  space. 

We  recalled  and  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  rise  and  prag^ 
ress  of  the  science  of  astronomy ;  on  that  aeries  of  astoa, 
ishiug  discoveries  through  successive  ages,  which  dispU]^ 
In  so  strong:  a  light,  the  force  and  reach  of  the  human 
mind  :  and  on  those  bold  coniectures  and  sublime  reveriea. 
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wUA  Mem,  to  tower  even  to  the  cenfinee  of  diTiallyp  iad 
denote  the  high  destiny  to  which  mortals  trndi  that 
thought,  for  in^ance,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  start 
ed  by  Pythagoras,  and  which  modem  astronomers  approve ; 
that  the  stars  which  we  call  fixed,  although  they  appear  to 
OS  to  be  nothing  more  than  larg^  spangles  of  various  sizes 
glittering  on  the  same  concave  surface,  are,  nevertheless, 
bodies  as  large  as  our  sun,  shimttg,  like  him,  with  origiual 
and  not  reflected  light,  placed  at  incalculable  distances 
asunder,  and  eaoh  star  the  solar  centre  of  a  system  of  plan- 
ets, wliich  revolve  around  it  as  the  planets  belonging  to  our 
system  do  around  the  sun ;  that  this  is  not  only  the  case 
with  all  the  stars  which  our  eyes  discern  in  the  firmament, 
or  which  the  telescope  has  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
oar  vision,  but,  according  to  the  modern  improvements  of 
this  thonght,  that  there  are  probably  other  start,  whose 
light  has  not  yet  reached  us,  although  light  moves  with  a 
velocity  a  million  times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon  ball ; 
that  those  luminous  appearances,  whieh  we  observe  in  the 
firmament,  like  flakes  of  thin,  white  cloud,  are  windows,  as 
It  were,  which  open  to  other  firmaments,  iar,  far  beyond  the 
ken  of  humaneye,or  the  power  of  optical  instruments,  lighted 
up,  like  ours,  with  hosts  of  stars  or  suns ;  that  fStda  scheme 
goes  on  through  infinite  space,  which  is  filled  with  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  those  suns,  attended  by  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  worlds,  sll  In  rapid  motioo,  yet 
calm,  regular  and  harmonious,  invariably  keeping  the  paths 
prescribed  to  them ;  and  these  worlds  peopled  with  myri- 
ads of  intelligent  beings. 

One  would  think  that  this  conception,  thus  extended, 
would  be  bold  enough  to  satisfy  the  whole  enterprise  of 
the  human  imagination.  But  what  an  accession  of  glory 
and  magnificence  does  Dr.  Herschell  superadd  to  It,  when, 
instead  of  supposing  all  those  suns  fixed,  and  the  motion 
aonfiaed  to  their  respective  planets,  he  loosens  those  multi- 
tttdfaious  suns  themselves  from  their  stotions,  sets  them  all 
Into  motion  with  their  splendid  retinxx)  of  planets  and  sat* 
•Ihtes,  and  fmagices  them,  thus  attended,  to  perform  a  stu- 
pendous revolution,  system  above  system,  around  some 
grander, unknown  centre,  somewhere  in  the  boundless  abyss 
of  space ! — and  when,  carrying  on  the  process,  yon  sop 
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Mige««f  creeks  and  brooks  across  the  prairies  is  marindU  U 
the  utmost  extent  of  vision,  by  a  fringe  of  woods  and  coant- 
lesB  flowering  shrubs.  Sometimes  we  ascended  an  eleratioii 
of  some  height,  swelling  gently  from  the  plain.  Here  the 
eye  traces,  as  on  an  immense  map,  the  formation  and  grad- 
ual enlargement  of  these  rivulets,  and  sees  them  curving 
their  meiuidering  lines  to  a  point  of  union  with  another  of 
the  same  kind.  The  broadened  fringe  of  wood  indicates 
the  enlargement  of  the  stream,  and  the  eye  takes  in  at  one 
glance  the  gradual  formation  of  rivers.  The  night  brought 
ns  up  on  the  edge  of  one  of  these  streams.  Our  beasts 
are  turned  loose  to  stretch  themselves  on  the  short  and- 
tander  grass  to  feed  and  repose.  The  riders  collect  round 
a  fire  in  the  centre.  Supper  is  prepared  with  bread,  coffee, 
and  the  tenderest  parts  of  the  buffalo,  venison  and  other 
game.  The  appetite,  sharpened  by  exercise  on  horseback 
and  by  the  salubrious  air,  is  devouring.  The  story  circu- 
lates. Past  adventures  are  recounted,  and  if  they  receiva 
something  of  the  colouring  of  romance,  it  may  be  traced 
to  feelings  that  grow  out  of  the  occasion.  The  projects 
and  the  mode  of  journeying  on  the  morrow  are  discussed 
and  setUed.  The  fire  flickers  in  the  midst.  The  wild 
horses  neigh,  and  the  prairie  wolves  howl  in  the  dlstaoee. 
Except  the  weather  threatens  storm,  the  tents  are  not 
pitched  The  temperature  of  the  night  air  is  both  saluti^ 
ij  and  delightful.  The  blankets  are  spread  upon  the  ten- 
der grass,  and  under  a  canopy  of  the  softest  blue,  decked 
with  all  the  visible  lights  of  ihe  sky.  The  party  sink  to  a 
repose,  which  the  exercise  of  the  preceding  day  rendera 
as  unbroken  and  dreamless  as  that  of  the  grave.  I  awoktt 
more  than  once  unconscious  that  a  moment  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  **(  my  lying  down  and  my  rising. 

The  day  before  \»c  came  in  view  of  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tains,  I  saw,  in  the  gT«%tc9t  perfection,  that  impressive, 
and  to  me  almost  sublime  spectacle,  an  immense  drove  of 
wild  horses,  for  a  long  time  hovering  round  our  path  acroM 
the  prairies.  I  had  often  seen  great  numbers  of  them  be- 
fore, mixed  with  other  animals,  apparently  quiet,  and  graa- 
lAg  like  the  rest.  Here  there  were  thousands,  unmixed, 
nnemployed ;  their  motions,  if  such  a  comparison  might  h% 
allowed,  as  darting  and  as  wikl  as  those  of  hummiog-blrdf 
87  • 


every  bue,  troiu  the  bright 
black  ;  and  of  every  form  a 
slender  racer  to  those  of  fii 
and  of  all  ages,  from  the  c 
patriarchal  steeds,  drawn 
high  heads  for  a  tarrey  of  i 
curved  their  neclu*  and  mai 
enough  to  keep  pece  with  o 
of  dow  end  welUng  minuel 
rIoQs  eTolutione  wlUi  the  pr 
try  daoee.    Then  a  rapid  i 
diAtMr.    BatatfU^inalld 
like  the  fligbtof  aee-fowl,  ih 
fron  ftU  ii^eatloiie  of  eonft 
and  audden  moyement  towai 
prehenaioo  of  a  united  attae 
adraaee,  a  snort  and  a  rapid 
to  testify  their  proud  estimal 
The  infinite  variety  of  their 
perings  and  manoeuTres,  wi 
terrific  character,  that  it  re< 
of  fancy  to  suppose  them  the 
At  one  period  they  were  ton 
front  of  us.    A  wheel,  ezea 
of  thought,  presented  diem  h 
again,  the  cloud  of  Just  tbtl 
eloared  away,  and  presented 
dently  operated  as  a  great  i 
mules  of  our  cavalcade.    Tb 
creased  indications  of  fitftgue, 
soiBcietttly*  evidenced  what 
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tient  and  laborkmi  donkey  of  fhe  estmblishmMit,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  regarded  all  their  movements  with  philo- 
•opbic  indifference,  pricked  op  his  long  ears,  and  gaye  a 
loud  and  most  sonoroos  bray  Crom  his  vocal  shells.  Instant- 
ly this  prodigious  multitude — and  there  were  thousands  of 
them— took  what  the  Spanish  call  the  **  stompado."  With 
a  trampling  like  the  noise  of  thunder,  or  still  more  like  that 
of  an  earthquake^— a  noise  that  was  absolutely  appalling,^ 
they  took  to  their  heels,  and  were  all  in  a  few  moments 
ittTlslble  in  the  verdant  depths  of  the  plains,  and  we  saw 
them  no  i 


Eviogy  on  WiUiam  Penn. — Du  Povcsau. 

William  Psnit  stands  the  first  among  the  lawgivers, 
whose  names  and  deeds  are  recorded  in  history.  S£d1  we 
compare  him  with  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Romulus,  those  foun- 
ders of  military  commonwealths,  who  organised  their  cltlsen 
in  dreadful  array  against  the  rest  of  their  species,  taught 
them  to  consider  their  fellow-men  as  barbarians,  and  them- 
selves as  alone  worthy  to  rule  over  the  earth  ?  What  benefit 
did  mankind  derive  from  their  boasted  institutions  ?  Inter- 
rogate the  shades  of  those  who  fell  in  the  mighty  contests 
between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  between  CarUiage  and 
Rome,  and  between  Rome  and  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
But  see  WiUiam  Penn,  with  weaponless  hand,  sitting  down 
peaceably  with  his  followers  in  the  midst  of  savage  nations, 
whose  only  occupation  was  shedding  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-men,  disarming  them  by  Us  justice,  and  teaehinf 
them,  Ibr  the  first  time,  to  view  a  stranger  wifliout  distrust 
See  them  bu^  their  tomahawks,  in  his  presence,  so  deep 
that  man  shall  never  be  able  to  find  them  again.  See  them, 
under  the  shade  of  the  thick  groves  of  Coaquannock,  extend 
toe  bright  chain  of  friendship,  and  solemnly  pronise  to 
preserve  it  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure.  Sea 
him  then,  with  his  companions,  establbhing  his  common- 
wealth on  the  sele  basis  of  religion,  morality  and  universal 
love,  and  adopting,  as  the  fundamental  maxim  of  his  gov« 
•nuneat,  the  rule  handed  down  to  ui  from'hoaven,  Glofy 
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jtms»  which  discover  themselves  in  tremors,  paleness  anil 
a  su(Rision  of  the  face  with  red  blood.  The  face  in  this 
case  performs  the  vicarious  office,  which  has  lately  been 
ascribed  to  the  spleen.  But  their  effects  appear  more  fre- 
quently in  slow  fevers, -and  in  a  long  train  of  nervous  dis- 
eases. Persona  affected  with  them  seldom  acknowledge 
llieir  true  cause.  A  single  instance,  only,  of  this  candour, 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tissot  He  tells  us  he  was  once  con- 
sulted by  a  gentleman,  who  told  him  that  all  his  complaints 
were  brought  on  by  his  intense  and  habitual  hatred  of  aiv 
enemy.  Many  of  the  chronic  diseases  of  high  life  and 
of  professional  men,  1  have  no  doubt,  are  induced  by  the 
same  cause. 

I  once  thought  that  medicine  had  not  a  single  remedy 
in  all  its  stores,  that  could  subdue,  or  even  palliate,  the  dis- 
eases induced  by  the  baneful  passions  which  have  been 
described,  and  that  an  antidote  to  them  was  to  be  found 
only  in  religion ;  but  I  have'  since  recoUectad  one,  and 
heard  of  another  physical  remedy,  that  will  at  least  palHate 
them.  The  first  is,  frecyjent  convivial  society  between 
persons  who  are  hostile  to  each  other.  It  never  fails  to 
soften  resentments,  and  sometimes  produces  reconciliation 
and  friendship.  The  reader  will  be  surprised  when  1  add 
that  the  second  physical  remedy  was  suggested  to  me  by  a 
madman  in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital.  In  conversing  with 
him,  he  produced  a  large  collection  of  papers,  which  he 
s«td  contained  his  journal.  **  Here,**  said  he,  "  I  write 
down  every  thing  that  passes  in  my  mind,  and  particularly 
malice  and  revenge.  In  recording  the  latter,  I  feel  my 
mind  emptied  of  something  disagreeable  to  it,  just  as  an 
emetic  relieves  the  stomach  of  bile.  When  I  look  at  what 
I  have  written  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  feel  ashamed  and 
dl-igusted  with  it,  and  wish  to  throw  it  into  the  fire.**  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  this  remedy  for  envy,  malice 
and  hatred,  from  its  salutary  effects  in  a  similar  case.  A 
gentleman  in  this  city  informed  me,  that,  after  writing  an 
attack  for  the  press  upon  a  person  who  had  offended  him, 
he  was  so  struck  with  its  malignity  upon  reading  it,  that 
he  instantly  destroyed  It.  The  French  nobility  sometimes 
cover  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  in  their  houses 
widk  looldng  glaMet  •  Tho  room  thus  fiumisbed  U  calM 
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a  boudoir.  Did  ill-natared  people  imitate  the  practice 
ef  the  inadmaa  and  gentleman  I  have  mentioned*  by  pat* 
ting  their  envious,  malicious  and  rerengeful  tlioughtfl  upon 
paper,  it  would  form  a  mirror  that  would  tenre  the  same 
purpose  of  pointing  out  and  remedying  the  evil  diapoeitHNia 
of  the  mind,  that  the  boudoir  In  France  aerres,  in  diacor- 
ering  and  remedying  the  defects  in  the  attitudes  and^  dresa 
of  the  body. 

To  persons  who  are  not  ashamed  and  disgusted  with  the 
first  flight  of  their  malerolent  effiisioDs  upon  paper,  the 
tame  advice  may  be  given  that  Dr.  Franklin  gave  to  a  gen- 
tleman, who  read  part  of  a  humorous  satire  which  he  had 
written  upon  the  person  and  character  of  a  respectable  dt 
Izcn  of  Philadelphia.  After  he  had  finished  reading  it,  he 
asked  the  doctor  what  he  thought  of  his  publishing  it. 
'*  Keep  it  by  you,'*  said  the  doctor, "  for  one  year,  and  tiien 
ask  mc  that  question."  The  gentleman  felt  the  force  of 
this  answer,  went  immediately  to  the  printer  who  had  com- 
posed the  first  page  of  it,  took  It  from  him,  and  consigned 
■  'he  whole  manuscript  to  oblivion^ 


Appeafance  of  the  Jir»t  Settlementt  cf  the  PUgrims.^^ 
Miss  Seoowick. 

The  fir^t  settlers  followed  the  course  of  the  Indlansi 
i  and  planted  themselves  on  the  borders  of  rivers, — the  nat« 
I  ural  g^ardens  of  the  earth,  where  the  soil  ii  mellowed  and 
enriched  by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  streams,  and 
prepared  by  the  unassisted  processes  of  nature  to  yield  to 
the  indolent  Indian  his  scanty  supply  of  maixe  and  other 
esculents.  The  wigwams  which  constituted  the  village*  • 
or,  to  use  the  graphic  aboriginal  designation,  the  "  smoke," 
of  the  natives,  gave  place  to  the  clumsy,  but  more  conve- 
nient dwellings  of  the  pilgrims. 

Where  there  arc  now  contiguous  rows  of  shops,  filled 
with  the  merchandise  of  the  East,  the  manufactures  of  Eu- 
rope, the  rival  fabrics  of  our  own  country,  and  the  fhilti 
•f  the  tropics ;  where  tkiw  stand  the  stately  ball  of  justice* 
IIm  academy,  the  bank,  charehea,  ortbodos  and  heratic«  tmi 
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ill  the  symbols  of  a  rich  and  populous  community, — were, 
at  the  early  period  of  our  history,  a  few  log-houses  planted 
around  a  Cbrt,  defended  by  a  slight  embankment  and  pal« 


The  mansions  of  the  proprietors  were  rather  more  apt* 
doos  and  artificial  than  those  of  their  more  humble  associ- 
ates, and  were  built  on  the  well  known  model  of  the  modest 
dwehing-house  illustrated  by  the  birth  of 'Milton — a  fimn 
still  aoounding  in  the  eaatern  parts  of  MaasachusetiL,  and 
presentug  to  the  eye  of  a  New  Englander  the  familiar  as- 
pect oH  an  awkward,  friendly  country  cousin. 

The  first  clearing  was  limited  to  the  plain.  The  beau 
tiful  hill,  that  to  now  the  residence  of  the  gentry,  (for 
there  yet  lives  such  a  class  in  the  heart  of  our  democratic 
community,)  and  is  embellbhed  with  stately  edifices  and 
expensive  pleasure-grounds,  was  then  the  border  of  a 
dense  forest,  and  so  richly  fringed  with  the  original  growth 
of  trees,  that  scarce  a  sunbeam  had  penetrated  to  the  parent 
earth 

Mr  Fletcher  was  at  first  welcomed  as  an  important  ac- 
quisition to  the  infant  establishment,  but  he  soon  proved 
that  he  purposed  to  take  no  part  in  its  concerns,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  proprietors,  he  fixed  his  resi- 
dence a  mile  from  the  village,  deeming  exposure  .to  the 
incursions  of  the  savages  very  slight,  and  the  surveillance 
of  an  inquiring  neighbourhood  a  certdn  evil.  His  domain 
•xtended  from  a  gentle  eminence,  that  commanded  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  bountiful  Connecticut  to  the  shore,  where 
the  river  indented  the  meadow  by  one  of  those  sweeping, 
graceful  curves,  by  which  it  seems  to  delight  to  beaotify 
the  land  it  nourishes. 

The  border  of  the  river  was  fringed  with  all  the  water- 
loving  trees ;  but  the  broad  meadows  were  quite  cleared, 
exceptMig  that  a  few  elms  and  sycamores  had  been  spared 
by  the  Indians,  and  consecrated  by  tradition,  as  the  scene 
of  revels  or  councils.  The  house  of  our  pilgrim  was  a 
low-roofed,  modest  structure,  containing  ample  accommo- 
dation for  a  patriarchal  family ;  where  children,  depen- 
dents and  servants  were  all  to  be  sheltered  under  one  roof- 
tree.  On  one  side,  as  we  have  described,  lay  an  open  and 
•zteMlve  plaiii}  within  view  wai  thf  eurUnf 
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the  little  cluster  of  houses  about  the  fort — the  hkbitatte 
of  civilized  man  ;  but  all  else  was  a  savage,  howling  wil 
derness. 

Never  was  a  name  more  befitting  the  condition  of  a  peo- 
ptc,  than  **  pilgrim"  that  of  our  forefathers.  It  should  \m 
redeemed  from  the  Puritanical  and  ludicrous  atsociationt 
which  have  degraded  it  in  most  mon^s  minds,  and  be  hal- 
lowed by  the  sacrifices  made  by  these  voluntary  csIIm. 
They  were  pilgrims,  for  they  had  resigned  forever  what 
the  good  hold  most  dear — their  homes.  Home  can  never 
be  truutferred ;  never  repeated  in  the  experience  of  an  in- 
dividual. The  place  consecrated  by  parental  love,  by  the 
innoceQce  and  sports  of  childhood,  by  the  first  acquaintance 
with  nature,  by  the  linking  of  tho  heart  to  the  visible  cre- 
atiou,  is  the  only  home.  There,  there  is  a  living  and  m 
breathing  spirit  infused  into  nature :  every  familiar  object  hae 
a  hiiitory — the  trees  have  tongues,  and  the  very  air  is  vocaL 
There  the  vesture  of  decay  doth  not  close  in  and  eontroi 
the  noble  functions  of  the  soul.  It  sees,  and  hears,  and 
enjoys,  without  the  ministry  of  gross,  material  substance 


Description  of  a  Herd  of  BiscfU. — Coopcr. 

"  There  come  the  bufTaloes  themselves,  and  a  noble 
herd  it  is.  I  warrant  me  that  Pawnee  has  a  troop  of  hii 
people  in  hoidc  of  the  hollows  nigh  by ;  and,  as  he  haa 
gone  scampering  after  them,  you  are  about  to  see  a  glori- 
ous chase,  it  will  serve  to  keep  the  squatter  and  his  brood 
under  cover,  and  for  ourselves  there  is  little  reason  to  fear. 
A  Pawnee  is  not  apt  to  be  a  malicious  savage." 

Every  eye  was  now  drawn  to  the  striking  spectacle  that 
succeeded.  Even  the  timid  Inez  hastened  to  the  ifde  of 
Middle  ton  to  gaze  at  the  sight,  and  Paul  summoned  Ellen 
from  her  culinary  labours,  to  become  a  witness  of  the  live- 
ly scene.  * 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  moving  events  which  it 
has  been  our  duty  to  record,  the  prairies  had  lain  in  all  the 
majesty  of  perfect  solitude.  The  heavens  had  been  black- 
ened with  the  passage  of  the  migratory  birds,  it  is  truCf 
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b«t  the  dogs  of  the  party  and  the  ass  of  the  doctcr  wer« 
the  ooly  quadrupeds  that  had  enlivened  the  broad  surface 
of  the  waste  beneath.  There  was  now  a  sudden  ezhibitUMi 
of  animal  life,  which  changed  the  scene*  as  it  were  bj 
magic,  to  the  very  opposite  extreme. 

A  few  enormous  bison  bulls  were  first  observed  scouring 
along  the  most  distant  roll  of  the  prairie,  and  then  suc- 
ceeded long  files  of  single  beasts,  which,  in  their  turns, 
were  followed  by  a  dark  mass  of  bodies,  until  the  dun- 
coloured  herbage  of  the  plain  was  entirely  lost  in  the  deep- 
er hue  of  their  shaggy  coats.  The  herd,  as  the  column 
spread  and  thickened,  was  like  the  endless  flocks  of  the 
smaller  birds,  whose  extended  flanks  are  so  often  seen  to 
heave  up  out  of  the  abyss  of  the  heavens,  until  they  ap* 
pear  as  countless  as  the  leaves  in  those  forests,  over  which 
they  wing  their  endless  flight.  Clouds  of  dust  shot  up  in 
little  columns  from  the.ccntre  of  the  mass,  as  some  animal 
more  furious  than  the  rest  ploughed  the  plain  with  his 
horns,  and,  from  time  to  time,  a  deep,  hollow  bellowing 
was  borne  along  on  the  wind,  as  though  a  thousand  throats 
vented  their  plaints  in  a  discordant  murmuring. 

A  long  and  musing  silence  reigned  in  the  party,  as  they 
gaxed  on  this  spectacle  of  wild  and  peculiar  grandeur.  It 
was  at  length  broken  by  the  trapper,  who,  having  been  long 
accustomed  to  similar  sights,  felt  less  of  its  influence,  or 
rather  felt  it  in  a  less  thrilling  and  absorbing  manner,  than 
those  to  whom  the  scene  was  more  novel. 

'*  There  go  ten  thousand  oxen  in  one  drove,  without 
keeper  or  master,  except  Him  who  made  cbcni,  and  gave 
them  these  open  plains  for  their  pasture  !  Ay,  it  is  here 
that  man  may  see  the  proofs  of  his  wantonness  and  folly ! 
Can  the  proudest  governor  in  all  the  States  go  i&to  hii 
fields,  and  slaughter  a  nobler  bullock  than  is  here  offered 
to  the  meanest  hands  ?  and,  when  he  has  gotten  his  sirloin 
or  his  steak,  can  he  eat  it  with  as  good  a  relish  as  he  who 
has  sweetened  his  food  with  wholesome  toil,  and  earned  it 
according  to  the  law  of  natur',  by  honestly  mastering  that 
which  the  Lord  hath  put  before  him  ?" 

'*  If  the  prairie  platter  is  smoking  with  t  buffaloe's  hump, 
I  answer,  no,'*  interrupted  the  luxurious  bee-hunter. 
•8 


weak  ones  apart,  aoa  take  post, 
era,  in  the  van." 

As  there  was  but  little  time  1 
rangemcnts,  the  whole  party  set 
Inez  uid  Ellen  were  placed  in  t 
Um  tida  lartheft  from  the  ■ppro 
pmtdA  In  the  centre^  In  *coesid 
then  the  old  men.  with  hit  thre 
themeelTOf  in  nidi  a  menner  ae 
them  to  turn  the  heed  of  the 
ehanee  te  appreeeh  tso  nigh  the 
letlng  morementf  of  eome  Aftf 
the  tdvince,  It  temilld  que^ 
what  eourae  they  intended  to  | 
and  painful  roar,  which  came  fn 
that  rote  In  the  centre  of  the  hi 
answered  by  the  icreame  of  Hbn 
greedily  miling  directly  eboTe  < 
to  give  a  new  impulse  to  their  i 
every  symptom  of  indecision. 
est  signs  of  the  forest,  the  wfa 
became  steady  in  its  directlofi 
toward  the  little  cover  of  bush 
so  often  named. 

The  appearance  of  danger 
character  to  try  the  stoutest  n 
dark,  moving  maps,  were  tdvan 
make  a  concave  line  of  the  In 
that  was  glaring  from  the  riia 
which  the  entire  heads  of  the  i 
riveted  with  mad  anxiety  on  thi 
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eoBcealed  party,  in  which  ease  the  dettruction  of  ertrf 
oae  of  them  was  certain.  Each  of  oar  adventuran  felt  thB 
danger  of  his  situation  in  a  manner  pecaliar  to  his  Indirld- 
ual  character  and  circumstances. 


The  old  man,  who  had  stood  all  this  while  leaning  on  Ui 
rifl«,  and  regarding  the  movements  at  the  herd  with  |i 
steady  eye,  now  deemed  it  time  to  strike  his  hlow.  Lev- 
elling his  piece  at  the  foremost  buli,  with  an  agility  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  his  youth,  he  fired.  The  ani- 
mal received  the  bullet  on  the  matted  hair  between  his 
horns,  and  fell  to  his  knees ;  but,  shaking  his  head,  he  in- 
stantly arose,  the  very  shock  seeming  to  increase  his  exer- 
tions. There  was  now  no  longer  time  to  hesitate.  Throw- 
ing down  his  rifle,  the  trapper  stretched  forth  his  arms,  and 
advanced  from  the  cover  with  naked  hands,  directly  towards 
the  rushing  column  of  the  beasts. 

The  figure  of  a  man,  when  sustained  by  the  firmneas 
and  steadiness  that  intellect  can  only  impart,  rarely  fefli 
of  commanding  respect  from  all  the  inferior  animals  of  the 
creation.  The  leading  bulls  recoiled,  and,  for  a  single  in- 
stant, there  was  a  sudden  stop  to  their  speed,  a  dense  mass 
of  bodies  rolling  np  In  front,  until  hundreds  were  Men 
floundering  and  tumbling  on  the  plain.  Then  came  another 
of  those  hollow  bellowings  from  the  rear,  and  set  the  herd 
asain  in  motion.  The  head  of  the  column,  however,  di- 
vided ;  the  immoveable  form  of  the  trapper  cutting  it* 
ta  it  were,  into  two  gliding  streams  of  life.  Middleton 
and  Paul  instantly  profited  by  his  example,  and  extended 
the  feeble  barrier  by  a  similar  exhibition  of  their  own  per- 
ifons. 

For  a  few  moments,  the  new  impulse  given  to  the  ani- 
mals in  front  served  to  protect  the  thicket  But,  as  the 
body  of  the  herd  pressed  more  and  more  upon  the  open  Hne 
of  its  defenders,  and  the  dust  thickened  so  as  to  obseiir« 
their  persons,  there  was,  at  each  Instant,  a  renewed  danger 
of  the  beasts  breaking  through.  It  beone  necessary  for 
the  trapper  and  his  companions  to  become  still  more  and 
more  alert ;  and  they  were  gradually  jrlelding  before  the 
hMdloDf  mulUlaJi,  whra  a  furkras  lull  darted  by  MM 
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dkitoo,  10  near  u  to  brash  hit  ponon,  and,  st  Om  sell 
Instant,  swept  through  the  thkket  with  tlie  reloettj  of  th« 
wind. 

**  ClosOi  and  die  for  the  groand,"  shouted  the  eld  nMai» 
*  or  a  tliousand  of  the  devils  will  be  at  his  heels !" 

All  their  efforts  would  have  proved  fniitleas,  howerer, 
against  the  living  torrent,  had  not  Aalnns,  whose  domains 
had  just  been  so  rudely  entered,  UAed  hb  voice  in  the  midst 
of  the  uproar.  The  most  sturdy  and  farions  of  the  bulls 
trembled  at  the  alarming  and  unknown  cry,  and  tiien  each 
individual  brute  was  seen  madly  pressing  from  that  very 
thicket,  which,  the  moment  before,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
reach  with  the  same  sort  of  eagerness  as  that  with  whidi 
the  murderer  seeks  the  sanctuary. 

As  the  stream  divided,  tlie  place  became  clear ;  the  two 
dark  columns  moving  obliquely  from  the  copse  to  unite 
again  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  on  its  opposite  side.  The 
instant  the  old  man  saw  the  sudden  eflect  which  the  voice 
of  Asinus  had  produced,  he  coolly  commenced  reloedlng 
his  rifle,  indulging,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  most  heartfolt  IH 
of  bis  silent  and  peculiar  merriment 


The  uproar,  which  attended  the  passage  of  the  herd,  was 
now  gone,  or  rather  it  was  heard  roinn^  tlong  the  prairie» 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  clouds  of  dust  were  already 
blown  away  by  the  wind,  and  a  clear  range  was  left  to  the 
eye,  in  that  place  where,  ten  minutes  before,  there  existed 
such  a  strange  scene  of  wildness  and  confusion. 


ne  Character  of  Je$VM. — Rkv.  S.  C.  Tracbkk. 

Wx  find  in  the  life  of  Jesus  a  union  of  qualities,  which 
had  never  before  met  in  any  being  on  this  eartii.  We  find 
imbodied  in  his  example  the  highest  virtues  both  of  active 
and  of  conteriiplative  life.  We  see  united  in  him  a  devo- 
tion to  God  the  most  intense,  abstracted,  unearthly,  wtHH 
a  benevolence  to  man  the  most  active,  aflfbctionate  and  uni« 
versal.     We  see  qualities  meet  and  harmottUe  in  his  char- 
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acter,  which  are  usuallj  thought  the  most  un(x>DgeiuaI. 
Wo  aee  a  force  of  character,  which  difficulties  cannot  con* 
quer,  an  ener|i^  which  calamity  cannot  relax,  a  fortitude 
and  constancy  which  sufferings  can  neither  subdue  nor 
bend  from  their  purpose ;  connected  with  the  most  melting 
tenderness  and  sensibility  of  spirit,  the  most  exquisite  sus- 
ceptibility to  every  soft  and  gentle  impression.  We  see  in 
him  the  rare  union  of  leal  and  moderation,  of  courage  and 
prudence,  of  compassion  and  firmness  ;  we  see  superiority 
to  the  world  withdut  gloom  or  severity,  or  indifference  or 
distaste  to  its  pursuits  and  enjoyments.  In  short,  there  is 
sometliing  in  the  whole  conception  and  tenor  of  our  Sa^ 
viour's  character  so  entirely  peculiar,  something  which  so 
realixes  the  ideal  model  of  the  most  consummate  moral 
beauty ;  something  so  lovely,  so  gracious,  so  venerable  and 
commanding,  that  the  boldest  infidels  have  shrunk  from  it 
overawed,  and,  though  their  cause  is  otherwise  desperate, 
have  yet  feared  to  profane  its  perfect  purity.  One  of  the 
most  eloquent  tributes  to  its  sublimity,  that  was  ever  utter* 
ed,  was  extorted  from  the  lips  of  an  infidel.  ''  Is  there 
any  thing  in  it,*'  he  exclaims,  **  of  the  tone  of  an  enthusi- 
ast, or  of  an  ambitious  sectary  ?  What  sweetness,  what 
purity  in  his  manners  ;  what  touching  grace  in  his  instruc- 
tions ;  what  elevation  in  his  maxims  ;  what  profound  wis- 
dom in  his  discourses  ;  what  presence  of  mind,  what  skill 
and  propriety  in  his  answers  ;  what  empire  over  his  pas- 
sions !  Where  is  the  man,  where  is  the  sage,  who  knows 
how  to  act,  to  suffer  and  to  die,  without  weakness  and  with- 
out ostentation.'  When  Plato  paints  his  imaginary  just 
man  covered  with  all  the  ignominy  j>f  crime,  and  yet  wor- 
thy of  all  the  honours  of  virtue,  he  paints  in  every  feature 
the  character  of  Christ.  What  prejudice,  what  blindness 
must  possess  us  to  compare  the  son  of  Soproniscus  to  the 
son  of  Mary  !  How  vast  the  distance  between  them . 
Socrates,  dying  without  pain  and  without  ignominy, easilr 
sustains  his  character  to  the  last ;  and;  if  this  gentle  death 
had  not  honoured  his  life,  we  might  have  doubted  whether 
Socrates,  with  all  his  genius,  was  any  thing  more  than  a 
sophist.  The  death  of  Socrates,  philosophixing  tranquilly 
with  his  friends,  is  tlie  most  easy  tliat  one  cnu)<l  dcMire ; 
that  of  Jesus,  expiring*  in  torture,  insulted,  mocked,  eze- 
88» 
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trmted  b^  m  whole  people,  b  the  m  ;at  horrible  that  one  caa 
ear.  SozntcB,  when  he  takes  ihe  potemed  eap,  bleeiea 
him  who  weeps  as  he  presents  It ;  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  dreadful  tortures,  prays  for  Ills  Infuriatad  ezeeo* 
tkmers. — Yes !  if  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  are  those 
3f  a  sage,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  are  wholly  dirine  ** 


RecpiUcHoru  of  Jo$iah  Qutiicy,  Jmn.—J,  QuiircY. 

Br  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  the  actors  in  the  seenea 
immediately  preceding  the  American  rerf^utlon  begin  to 
be  placed  in  a  light,  and  at  a  Jlstance,  finvourable  at  once 
to  right  feelings  and  just  criticism.  In  the  posjession  of 
freedom,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  seldom  if  ever  beibre 
equalled  in  Uie  history  cf  nations,  tlie  hearts  of  the  Amer«> 
lean  people  naturally  turn  towards  the  memories  of  those, 
who,  under  Providence,  were  the  instruments  of  obtaining 
these  blessings.  Curiosity  awakens  concerning  their  char> 
acters.and  motiyes.  The  desire  grows  daily  more  univer- 
sal  to  repay,  with  a  late  and  distent  gratitude,  their  long 
neglected  and  often  forgotten  sacrifices  and  suflbrings. 

Among  the  men,  whose  character  and  political  conduct 
had  an  acknowledged  influence  on  the  events  of  that  peri- 
od, was  Josiah  Qoincy,  Jun.  The  unanimous  consent  of 
his  contemporaries  has  associated  his  name  in  an  imperish- 
able union  with  that  of  Otis,  Adams,  Hancock,  Warren, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  whose  talents  and  intrepidity 
influenced  the  events  which  led  to  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. This  honour  has  been  granted  to  him,  notwith- 
standing his  political  path  was,  in  every  period  of  its  short 
extent,  interrupted  by  intense  professional  labours,  and 
was  terminated  by  death  at  the  early  age  of  diirty-one 
years. 

The  particular  features  of  a  life  and  character,  capable, 
under  such  circumstances, of  attaining  so  great  a  distinction* 
are  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  Those,  who  recollect 
him,  speak  of  his  eloquence,  his  genius,*  and  his  capjicity 
for  ntellectual  labour ;  of  Uie  Ineztingulihahle  leal  an^ 
absorbhig  ardour  of  his  ezertkiiis»  whetiMr  diraeted  to  f»* 
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IKIcal  or  professional  objects ;  of  the  entireneM  with  whkh 
he  threw  his  soul  into  every  ceuse  in  which  he  enga^^ ;  - 
of  the  intrepidity  of  his  spirit,  and  of  his  indignant  sense 
of  the  wrongs  of  bis  coantry. 

It  is  certain  that  he  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  con- 
temporaries. Tliose  wlio  remember  the  political  debates 
in  Faneail  Hall  consequent  on  the  stamp  act,  the  Boston 
massacre,  and  the  Boston  port  bill,  have  yet  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  pathoe  of  his  eloquence,  the  boldness  of  his 
invectives,  and  the  impressive  vehemence  with  which  he 
arraigned  the  measures  of  the  British  ministry,  inflaming 
the  zeal  and  animating  the  resentment  of  an  oppressed 
people. 


The  true  Pride  of  jineeetry, — Wbbstuu 

It  is  a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature,  which  enables  us  to 
eonnect  our  thoughts,  our  sjrmpathies,  and  our  happineasy 
with  what  is  distant  in  place  or  time  ;  and,  looUog  before 
and  after,  to  hold  communion  at  once  with  oor  anetiten  and 
our  posterity.  Human  and  mortal  although  we  are,  we  are» 
nevertheless,  not  mere  insulated  beings,  without  relation  to 
the  past  or  the  future.  Neither  the  point  of  time  nor  the  spot 
of  earth.  In  which  we  physically  live,  bounds  our  rational 
and  intellectual  enjoyments.  We  live  in  the  pest  by  a 
knowledge  of  Its  history,  and  In  the  future  by  hope  and 
anticipation.  By  ascending  to  an  association  wHh  our  an- 
cestors^  by  contemplating  their  example  and  studying  their 
character;  by  partaking  their  sentiments,  and  imbibing  dieir 
spirit ;  by  accompanying  them  in  their  toils ;  by  sympathiz- 
ing in  their  suifeHngs,  and  rejoicing  in  their  successes  and 
their  triumphs^ — we  mingle  our  own  existence  with  theirs, 
and  seem  to  belong  to  their  age.  We  become  their  con* 
temporaries,  live  the  lives  which  they  lived,  endure  what 
they  endured,  and  partake  in  the  rewards  vAich  they  en- 
Joyed.  And  in  like  manner,  by  mnnfaig  akog  the  line  of 
future  time ;  by  contemplating  the  probable  fbrtunes  of 
those  who  are  coming  after  us ;  by  attempting  aomethlDf 
wkieb  may  promote  tbtlr  happmea*  aad  kftvo  aone  m* 
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dishoDounble  memorial  of  ourselves  for  their  regard  wImq 
we  shall  sleep  with  the  bthers^ — we  protract  our  own  earth* 
ly  being,  and  seem  to  crowd  whatever  Is  future,  as  well  at 
all  that  is  past,  into  the  narrow  compass  of  Mir  earthly  ex- 
istence. As  it  is  not  a  vain  and  false,  but  an  exalted  and 
religious  imagination,  which  leads  ua  to  raise  our  thoughts 
from  the  orb  which,  amidst  this  universe  of  worlds,  the 
Creator  has  given  us  to  inhabit,  and  to  send  them  with 
tfomething  of  the  feeling  which  nature  prompts,  and  teach- 
cn  to  be  proper  among  children  of  the  same  Eternal  Parent, 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  myriads  of  fellow-beings,  with 
which  his  goodness  has  peopled  the  infinite  of  space ;  so 
neither  is  it  false  or  vain  to  consider  ourselves  as  interMted 
or  connected  with  our  whole  race  through  all  time ;  allied 
to  our  ancestors ;  allied  to  our  posterity ;  closely  compacted 
on  all  sides  with  others ;  oi^rselves  being  but  links  in  the 
great  chain  of  being,  which  begins  with  the  origin  of  our 
race,  runs  onward  through  its  successive  generations,  bind- 
ing together  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  ter- 
minating, at  last,  with  the  consummation  of  all  thing* 
earthly,  at  the  throne  of  God. 

There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  indeed,  a  regard  for 
ancestry,  which  nourishes  only  a  weak  pride ;  as  there  is 
also  a  care  for  posterity,  which  only  disguises  an  habitusj 
avarice,  or  hides  the  workings  of  a  low  and  grovelling  van- 
ity. But  there  is,  also,  a  moral  and  philosophical  respect 
for  our  ancestors,  which  elevates  the  character  and  im- 
proves the  heart.  Next  to  the  sense  of  religioos  duty 
and  moral  feeling,  I  hardly  know  what  should  bear  with 
stronger  obligation  on  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind,  than 
a  consciousness  of  alliance  with  excellence  which  is  de- 
parted ;  and  a  consciousness,  too,  that,  in  Its  acts  and  conduct. 
and  even  in  its  sentiments,  it  may  be  actively  operating  on 
the  happiness  of  those  who  come  after  it  Poetiy  is  found 
to  have  few  stronger  conceptionsf  by  which  it  would  affect 
or  overwhelm  the  mind,  than  those  In  which  it  present! 
the  moving  anA  speaking  image  of  the  departed  dead  to  the 
senses  of  the  living.  Th\a  belongs  to  poetry  only  beeauM 
it  is  congenial  to  our  nature.  Poetry  is,  in  this  respect, 
but  the  handmaid  of  true  philosophy  and  morality.  It  deab 
jl         with  us  as  human  beings,  naturally  reverencing 
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whose  yiflible  coonexioa  with  this  state  of  being  is  severad, 
and  who  may  yet  exercise,  we  Iedow  not  what  sympathy  with 
ourselves ; — and  when  it  carries  us  forward,  also,  and  shows 
M  the  long-continued  result  of  all  the  good  we  do,  in  the 
prosperity  of  those  who  follow  us,  till  it  beers  us  from  our- 
selves, and  absorbs  us  in  an  intense  interest  for  what  shall 
happen  to  the  generations  after  us,  it  speaks  only  in  the 
language  of  our  nature,  and  affects  us  with  sentiments 
which  belong  to  us  as  human  beings. 


A  Slide  m  the  White  Mountaim, — Mm.  Halb. 

RoBxsT  looked  upward.  Awful  precipices,  to  the  height 
of  more  than  two  thousand  feet,  rose  above  him.  Near 
die  highest  pinnacle,  and  the  very  one  over  which  Abamo- 
cho  had  been  seated,  the  earth  had  been  loosened  by  th^ 
violent  rains.  Some  slight  cause,  perhaps  the  sudden  burst- 
ing forth  of  a  mountain  spring,  had  given  motion  to  the  mass; 
and  it  was  now  moving  forward,  gathering  fresh  strength 
from  its  progress,  uprooting  the  old  trees,  unbeddtng  the 
ancient  rocks,  and  all  rolling  onwards  with  a  force  and  ve- 
locity no  human  barrier  could  oppose,  no  created  power 
resbt  One  glance  told  Robert  that  Mary  must  perish ; 
that  he  could  not  save  her.  «'  But  I  will  die  with  her  !*'  he 
eiclaimed  ;  and,  shaking  off  the  grasp  of  Mendowit  as  he 
would  a  feather,  **  Mary,  oh,  Mary !"  he  continued,  rushing 
towards  her.  She  uncovered  her  head,  made  yi  effort  to 
rise,  and  articulated,  "  Robert !"  as  he  caught  and  clasped 
her  to  his  bosom.  **  Oh,  Mary,  must  we  die  ?"  he  exclaimed. 
"  We  must,  we  must,"  she  cried,  as  she  gazed  on  the 
rolling  mountain  in  agonizing  horror ;  **  why,  why  did  you 
eome '"  He  replied  not ;  but,  leaning  against  the  rock, 
presseu  her  closer  to  hb  heart ;  while  she,  clinging  around 
his  neck,  burst  into  a  pasrion  of  tears,  snd,  laying  her  head 
oc  his  bosom,  sobbed  like  an  infant.  He  bowckl  his  face 
upon  her  cold,  wet  cheek,  and  breathed  one  cry  for  mercy ; 
yet,  even  then,  thero  was  in  the  hearts  of  both  lovers  a 
feeling  of  wild  Joy  in  the  thought  that  they  should  not  bo 
separated. 


It  might  have  been  one  mil 
of  the  lovers  took  note  of  tin 
deathlike  stillness  that  succeec 
■round, and  saw  the  conaumini 
paned,  eoTering  the  rallej, 
veaeli,  with  miiL.  Maatea  of 
wid  mimnfain  earth,  were  bei 
hed  of  the  Seoo,  aad  exhibitiiij 
cletiiif  tiaek  of  the  aTabnohe. 
eapedits  wnth,  and  there,  mJ 
few  of  Hk  hand,  who  nolioe 
looked  In  each  odwr'a  anna,  wi 
thaaaloodliendowilj  hia  fi 
fniekeje  roUinf  around  hhn 
lowed  Robeft,  thoofh  he  dU 
palled  bj  that  leeliiif .which  i 
aluna ;  and  thna  had 
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Dvmiwa  ibe  period  of  the 
maided,  in  the  weaten  part  ol 
the  name  of  Stedman.  -JSm  % 
aoended  firom  a  very  le^aetali 
cated,  diatingniahed  for  freat : 
oral,  and  alike  remarfcaUa  fori 
fiut  loyalty  to  hia  king.  Sad 
tained,  that,  even  when  the  mk 
flovaliam  awaved  th«i  ftammnni 
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The  period  came  when  Burgoyne  wai  adTancing  from  die 
Mrth.  It  was  a  time  of  great  anxiety  with  both  the  frlenda 
tad  foea  of  the  roYolatioD,  and  one  which  called  Ibrth  their 
Ugheat  eaertioiia.  The  patriotic  militia  flocked  to  the  itand- 
ltd  of  Gatse  and  Stark,  while  many  of  the  tories  reiorted 
to  die  quarters  of  Burgo]me  and  Baum.  Among  the  k^ 
tor  was  Stedman.  He  had  no  sooner  decided  it  to  be  his 
duty,  than  he  took  a  kind  farewell  of  his  wife,  a  woman 
of  uncommon  beauty,  gave  his  children,  a  twin  boy  and 
girl,  a  long  embrace,  then  mounted  his  horse  and  departs 
ed.  He  joined  himself  to  the  unfortunate  expedition  of 
Baum,  and  was  taken,  with  other  prisoners  of  war,  by  the 
Tictorious  Stark. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  name  or  character, 
which  were  both  soon  discovered,  and  he  was  accordingly 
coounitted  to  prison  as  a  traitor.  The  gaol,  in  which  bo 
was  confined,  was  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts, 
and  nearly  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  farmer  was  one 
nil^t  waked  from  his  sleep  by  several  persons  in  his  room 
*'  Come,'*  said  they,  «*  you  can  now  regain  your  liberty ; 
we  have  made  a  breach  in  the  prison,  through  which  yog 
can  escape."  To  their  astonishment,  Stedman  utterly 
refused  to  leave  his  prison.  In  vain  they  expostulated 
with  him ;  in  vain  they  represented  to  him  that  Ufis  was 
at  stake.  His  reply  was,  that  he  was  a  true  man,  and  a 
servant  of  king  George,  and  he  would  not  creep  out  of  a 
hole  at  night,  and  sneak  away  from  the  rebels,  to  save  hii 
neck  from  the  gallows.  Finding  It  altogether  fruitless  to 
attempt  to  move  him,  his  friends  left  him,  with  some  ex- 
pressions of  spleen. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoner. 
The  distance  to  the  place  where  the  court  was  sitdng  was 
about  sixty  miles.  Stedman  remarked  to  the  sheriff,  when 
he  came  to  attend  him,  that  it  would  save  some  expense 
and  inconvenience,  if  he  could  be  permitted  to  go  alooo, 
and  on  foot  *<  And  suppose,'*  said  the  sheriff,  "  that  you 
should  prefer  your  safety  to  your  honour,  and  leave  me  to  i 
seek  you  to  the  British  camp  ?*'  "  I  had  thought,"  said 
the  fimner,  reddening  with  indignation,  **  that  I  was  speak-  i 
ing  to  one  who  knew  me.**  "  I  do  know  you,  indeed," 
aald  the  sheriff;  '*  I  spoke  but  in  Jest ;  you  shall  bsTo 


i  wouia  nave  uKeu  ttuv«iiui^c 
fharply  rebuked  me,  and  told 
me  to  prevaricate,  but  only  to  ; 
I  had  never  seen  such  a  dUpls 
■fftftJB^  to  witsesf  his  love  o 
•f»tiB|^  hia  abovA  cmj  othe 
ia  lito  hfMt  M  m  —Hint  e^ 


«3 


I  plMd  fv  hiB  I 
•,batl 


ctipowioBrts  pf  napHay  rf  I 
^MMMd.  ItoMhiaOerew 
would  Mk  fsr  it  I  draw  «p 
toii|;iiit;biithereraflod.  «• 
I  tfrnght  my  duty.  I  eia  n 
king ;  but  it  would  be  hypea 
mett*  lor  an  setloo  wh&di  I 
•f  tin  in  timilar  drcwMtaaet 
dbit  petidoD.  If  what  you 
fraedom  raqoiraa  the  blood  ol 
entioua  diidiargo  of  what  be 
Ita  Ticdm.  Go  to  my  jodgei 
■oC  my  feara  nor  my  bepea  fa 
I  preaaed  the  auliject;  «id  I 
In  returning  to  my  boooe 
nei|uaintanee,  a  youn|ppuui  e 
ef  a  paarionate  predilection  fe 
qoently  to  take  ezeuraiooa  in 
ef  fetching  loch  obfecta  and 
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piece,  or  are  they  portraits  ?"  **  They  are  portraits,"  wM 
he ;  *'  aad,  save  perhaps  a  little  emhellishmeDt,  they  are,  I 
think,  striking  portraits  of  the  wife  and  children  of  yo«r 
unfortunate  client,  Stedman.  In  the  course  of  my  raahiii^ 
I  chanced  to  call  at  his  house  in  H  I  never  saw  a 

more  beautiful  group.  The  mother  is  one  of  a  thousand  ; 
and  the  twins  are  a  pair  of  cherubs."  **  Tell  me,"  said  I» 
lajring  my  hand  on  the  picture,  **  tell  me,  are  they  tme  and 
faithful  portraits  of  the  wife  and  chikiren  of  Stedman  .*** 
My  earnestness  made  my  friend  stare.  He  assured  me  that, 
so  far  as  he  eould  be  permitted  to  judge  of  his  own  produc* 
tions,  they  were  striking  representations.  I  asked  no  further 
questions ;  I  seized  the  picture,  and  hurried  with  it  to  the 
prison  where  my  client  was  confined.  I  found  him  sitdngt 
his  face  covered  with  his  hands*  and  apparently  wrung  b|^ 
keen  emotion.  I  placed  the  picture  in  such  a  situatkm  that 
he  could  not  fail  to  see  it  I  laid  the  peUtion  on  the  little 
table  by  his  ude,  and  left  the  room. 

In  half  an  hour  I  returned.  The  farmer  grasped  my  hand* 
while  tears  stole  down  his  cheeks ;  his  eye  glanced  first  upoA 
the  picture,  and  then  to  the  petition.  He  said  nothing,  hot 
handed  the  latter  to  me.  I  took  it,  and  left  the  apartment. 
He  had  put  his  name  to  it  The  petition  was  granted,  and 
Stedman  was  set  at  liberty. 


The  Ume  Mndian, — Miss  FnAwcis. 

Fom  many  a  returning  autumn,  a  lone  Indian  was  seen 
standing  at  the  consecrated  spot  we  have  mentioned  ;  but^ 
just  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Soonseetah,  he  was 
noticed  for  the  last  time.  His  step  was  then  firm,  and  his 
figure  erect,  though  he  seemed  <^  and  way-worn.  Aft 
had  not  dimmed  the  fire  of  his  eye,  but  an  expression  oC 
deep  melancholy  had  settled  on  his  wrinkled  brow.  It  was 
Powontonamo — he  who  had  once  been  the  Eagle  of  th* 
Mohawks !  He  came  to  lie  down  and  die  beneath  the  broad 
oak,  which  shadowed  the  grave  of  Sunny-eye.  Alas,  the 
white  man's  axe  had  been  there !  The  tree  he  had  planted 
was  dead ;  and  the  vine,  which  had  leaped  so  vigorously 
89 
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from  branch  to  branch,  now,  yellow  and  withering,  wai 
fidling  to  the  ground.  A  deep  groan  borst  from  the  soul  of 
tbe  savage.  For  thirty  weariaome  years,  he  had  watched 
that  oakt  with  its  twining  tendrils.  They  were  the  only 
tilings  left  in  the  wide  world  for  him  to  lore,  and  they  were 
gone  1  He  loolced  abroad.  The  banting  land  of  his  tribe 
was  changed,  like  its  chieftain.  No  light  canoe  now  shot 
down  the  river,  like  a  bird  upon  the  wing.  The  laden  boat 
of  the  white  man  alone  broke  its  smooth  surface.  The 
Englishman's  road  wound  like  a  serpent  around  the  banks 
of  the  Mohawk ;  and  iron  hoofs  had  so  beaten  down  the 
war  path,  that  a  hmwk'e  eye  could  not  discover  an  Indian 
track.  The  last  wigwam  was  destroyed;  and  the  sun 
looked  boldly  down  upon  spots  he  had  visited  only  by 
■tealth,  during  thousands  and  thousands  of  moons.  The 
lew  remaining  trees,  clothed  in  the  fantastic  mourning  of 
autumn ;  the  long  line  of  heavy  clouds,  melting  away  before 
the  coming  sun ;  and  the  distant  mountain,  seen  through  the 
blue  mist  of  departing  twilight,  alone  remaine4  as  he  had 
seen  them  in  his  boyhood.  All  things  spoke  a  sad  language 
to  the  heart  of  the  desolate  Indian.  *«  Yes,**  said  he,  '*  the 
young  oak  and  the  vine  aro  like  the  Eagle  and  the  Sunny- 
eye.  They  are  cut  down,  torn,  and  trampled  on.  The 
leaves  are  falling,  and  the  clouds  are  scattering,  like  my 
people.  I  wish  I  could  once  more  see  the  trees  standing 
thick,  as  they  did  when  my  mother  held  me  to  her  bosom, 
and  sung  the  warlike  deeds  of  the  Mohawks." 

A  mingled  expression  of  grief  and  anger  passed  over  his 
face,  as  ho  watched  a  loaded  boat  in  its  passage  across  the 
stream.  *'  The  white  man  carries  food  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, aod  he  finds  them  in  his  home,"  said  he.  "  Where  is 
the  squaw  and  the  pappoose  of  the  red  man  ?  They  are 
bore !"  As  he  spoke,  he  fixed  his  eye  thoughtfully  upon 
the  grave.  After  a  gloomy  silence,  he  again  looked  round 
upon  the  fair  scene,  with  a  wandering  and  troubled  gaze. 
*'  The  pale  face  may  like  it,"  murmured  he ;  '*  but  an  In- 
dian cannot  die  here  in  peace."  So  saying,  he  broke  his 
bow-string,  snapped  his  arrows,  threw  them  on  the  burial- 
place  of  his  fathers,  and  departed  for  ever. 
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Ji  Seme  in  Hu  (kUMU  AfoimlatiM.— G.  Msi.&ur.   « 

Wa  fint  came  to  the  Terge  of  the  preciplee,  fnm  wUch 
the  witer  takes  its  leap  vpon  a  platfemi  that  inujUti  with 
the  rock  many  feet  over  the  cban.  Here  we  gaied  hite 
the  den  and  tiie  barin  into  which  fho  atream  pouit  llnir 
ftom  the  beetling  cHIt  Bat  tiie  proapect  fnm.  '" 
i»  &r  leaa  thrilling  Uian  firom  below ;  and  we 
began  oor  descent  Winding  round  the  cragi,  i 
a  foot-path  between  the  overhanging  trees,  wr  gradnllf» 
and  with  some  difficulty,  descended  so  fer  as  toluKKt  ft  fiat 
view  of  the  sUtion  which  we  had  Mat  left.  Tha  ioaM 
here  is  magnificent  beyond  descriptfon.  Far'midir  Ihft 
blackened  canopy  of  everlasting  rock,  that  shooto  abofii  to 
an  alarming  extent  over  the  abyss,  the  eye  f^aacea  a^nal 
a  vast  and  regular  amphitheatre,  which  seems  la  he  Ihft 
wild  assembling-place  of  all  the  spirits  of  the  stermi^  ■! 
nigged,  80  deep,  so  secluded,  and  yet  so  threatening  doea 
it  appear !  *  Down  from  the  midst  of  the  dilT  that  over- 
arches this  wonderful  excavation,  and  dividing  In  die  midst 
the  gloom  that  seems  to  settle  within  it,  comee  the  fMuning 
torrent,  splendidly  relieved  upon  the  black  sQrIaee  of  tlw 
enduring  walls,'and  throwing  its  wreaths  of  mist  i ' 
frowning  ceiling.  Following  the  guide  that  hw' 
us  thus  far  down  the  chasm*  we  passed  into  the  I 
aire,  and,  moving  under  the  terrific  proJectioBy  flood  la  i 
centre  of  this  sublime  and  stupendous  work  |  " 
iroobound  rocks  behind  us,  and  the  snowy  eal 
tng  between  us  and  the  boiling  basin,  which  still  lay « 
our  feet  Here  the  scene  was  unparalleled.  Here  i 
ed  to  be  the  theatre  for  a  people  to  stand  in,  aud  behold  tho 
prodigies  and  fearful  wonders  of  the  Almighty,  and  feel 
their  own  inidgnificance.  Here  admiration 
ment  come  unbidden  over  the  soiC'  and  the  i 
heart  feeb  that  there  Is  something  to  be  gratelhl  fer.  la- 
deed,  the  scene  from  this  spot  Is  so  sublime  aod  ao  wall  eal* 
'  cttlated  to  impress  the  feelings  with  a  aanse  of  llift  powvr 
and  grandeur  of  nature,  that,  apart  from  all  oflier  ooarid- 
erations,  it  Is  worthy  of  long  Journeying  and  eztramo  toil 
tobtholdit   Having  taken  refreahaiaBttTeiyadnldyBiap 
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which  coven  them.  There  is  every  where  sufficient  depth 
for  the  boat  to  run  directly  alongside ;  and  with  the  rapid- 
ity and  quietness  of  her  motion,  and  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  die  trees  which  may  almost  be  touched,  the  iilnslon 
of  aerial  carriage  over  land  is,  at  first^ihnost  perfect  The 
passage  through  the  more  intricate  parts  of  the  channel 
is,  if  possible,  still  more  beautiful.  Tou  shoot  Into  narrow 
passes,  where  you  could  spring  on  shore  on  eitlitr  dde, 
catching,  as  you  advance,  hasty  views  to  the  right  and  leiU 
through  long  vistas  of  islands,  or,  running  round  a  |iro|eet- 
ing  point  of  rock  or  woodland,  open  into  an  apparent  lake, 
and,  darting  rapidly  across,  seem  nmning  right  on  shore  as 
you  enter  a  narrow  strait  in  pursuit  6f  tte  channel. 

It  is  the  finest  ground  in  the  world  for  the  *'  magic  of 
moonlight"  The  water  is  clear,  and,  on  the  night  we 
speak  of,  was  a  perfect  mirror.  Every  star  was  repeated. 
The  foliage  of  the  islands  was  softened  into  indistinctness, 
and  they  lay  in  the  water,  with  their  well  defined  shadows 
hanging  darkly  beneath  them,  as  distinctly  as  clouds  In  the 
sky,  and  apparently  as  moveable.  In  more  terrestrial  com- 
pany than  the  lady  Viola's,  our  hero  might  have  fan- 
cied himself  in  the  regions  of  upp«r  air ;  but,  as  he  leaned 
over  the  taffirail,  and  listened  to  the  sweetest  voice  that  ever 
melted  into  moonlight,  and  watched  the  shadows  of  the 
dipping  trees  as  the  approach  of  the  boat  broke  them,  one 
by  one,  he  would  have  thought  twice  before  he  had  said 
that  he  was  sailing  on  a  fresh  water  river  in  the  good  steam 
bdat  "  Queenston." 


"  /  have  seen  an  End  of  all  Perfection.**^' 
Mrs.  SiooumirxT. 

I  HAVE  seen  a  man  in  the  glory  of  his  days  and  the 
pride  of  his  strength.  He  was  built  like  the  tall  cedar  that 
lifts  its  head  above  the  forest  trees ;  like  the  strong  oak  that 
strikes  |ts  root  deeply  into  the  earth.  He  feared  no  dan- 
ger ;  he  felt  no  rickness ;  he  wondered  that  any  should 
groan  or  sigh  at  pain.  His  mind  was  vigorous,  like  his 
body :  he  was  perpleied  at  no  intricacy ;  he  was  daunted  al 
99  • 
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mo  difficulty  i  ^^^  ludden  IhliigB  he  «^rdie4,  voA  whM 

WV  crotakfld  he  mwle  f  l^n.    H«  went  fortli  teark^fiAly  upas 

*  the  r»ea  of  the  luigkty  deep  j  he  nut v eyed  the  ualioas  of 
(lie  cAf  th ;  h£  m^^ur^d  th&  dlstMicei  (»f  the  sUtit  ajid  call- 
<-ji  tliem  by  their  aaiiii«d  ^  h<^  gloried  In  the  e:i:tent  of  Mm 

'   Ct  m  tlt0  Tfgour  of  hb  iiiidentaiidmg,  and  «trov« 

*  .  .  Li^Fcu  into  T^haL  ihe  Alintghty  hi|4  cotice^od  And 
^la^ui  Locked  on  hini  X  ssldf    **  Wjiftt  m  piece  of  work  la 

«     Ttiutt !  linw  tiobLo.  ia  reAsQH !   how  iniiuKi;  in  fif  uUiev  ?  is 

foi  in  Mid  t^^^ving  ho^  cx|^res«  nud  admirable '   in  Aetum 

huw  Eikv  ttu  angel !   in  a.[J|}rcheniitoD  haw  hJce  a  God  !** 

1  reiiii-ucd— tiJ4  look  ifuj  na  more  lofly*  Eior  Im  slep 

^   protud ;  hb  broksft^Ape  wn*  Uko  some  ruined  tl>wer ;  hii 

^    haics  vera  whitft  iflfM^ilttcred ;  and  hb  eye  gi90fl  vacaa!^ 

iy  upoq  vv  hat  wu  0tfbig  arouud  bim.     The  rig^i^r  uT  hH 

-  knleUict  w«i  lAitodt  and  of  »11  tliBt  1^  had  {;i^aed  by  fitudy^ 

EKilhllg  r^iQained.     U«  tcai'ed  wh«ii  t|ie^  was  &(f  daii^er» 

■r^,uid  whcii  thei^  w%s  no  ^omiw  he  wepL    Hia  nwaioj'y  w«« 

d»i^jri|d  ^d  tf cache POUA,  and,  «hwcd  him  dnlj  hroUk  im- 

^ti«  of  Hie  glory  ihM.  t  fnu  <U  parted.     Qa  bvBM  Wm  i»  Un 

lik«^  «tratige  iaudf  Eind  Uis  frieocif  Irerl^b^nled  as  hk  «■»* 

lOil^ ;  tad  ho  l.hoti^h(  hlunf««1f  etrotig  and  heaUhful  vrldlo 

hii  i^at  tiolteced  on  U%e  Verge  of  the  grave.     He  said  of  ^l|i 

■na     ^'  He  ie  my  hrolher;:"  of  his  daiigbter,  *'|  knaw  her 

■   Jlotf''  RluL^e  inquired  fvhg^t  was  Ms  own  name.     ADdi>iio'' 

^^■iipportedhk  l^ist  sCepi, /||id  mini^(erod   to  hlj  many 

WttOtKi  aM  to  me,  as  I  looipl  m  the  mei^ncholj  Hceoe, 

"  Let  thme  he«it  receive  in^b^W^*  fir  t||pu  Init  MiH  an 

eitd  of  all  earthiy  perfecthm/'  ^ 

t  hajm  ma&  ■  beauiiful  femtle  treadiiig  the  first  st^g^* 
Nof  youtht  tnd  entering  joyfully  into  the  ple^aauitd  <tf  life* 
The  gf^Dce  of  her  eye  wna  t^ariahle  and  tweet,  and  (m 
her  check  trembled  donielh||^  iilfe  the  6 rat  Mush  of  the 
mamldg ;  her  lips  moved,  wnA  ther^  wai  barmtxiy  i  end 
when  she  Ro^4  in  (he  dance »  W  light  fonn,  lik« 
the  ii*pen,  ioetned  to  move  with  every  breexe,  I  re- 
turned, — but  she  was  ii»t  te  the  dance;  I  sought  her 
b  thfigay  clfcle  o^  her  comp^mona,  hut  I  fotind  her 
,.  moL  Her  eye  sparkled  not  there-^-4he  muiic  o!  her  v^eo 
wu  alfent — ihe  rejoiced  od  earth  no  mdtik  '}  stw  a  tniA, 
mHt  t»d  alow-paced,  who  bore  ladly  th|jtB'T""^  ^nrm 
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what  onco  was  animated  and  beautiful.  They  paused  ai 
they  approached,  and  a  voice  broke  the  awful  silence: 
"  Mingle  uhes  with  ashes,  and  dust  with  its  original  dust; 
To  the  earth,  whence  it  was  takcn»  consign  we  the  body 
of  our  sister."  They  covered  her  with  the  damp  soil  and 
the  cold  cloils  of  the  valley ;  and  the  worms  crowded  into 
her  silent  abode.  Yet  one  sad  mourner  lingered,  to  cast 
himself  upon  the  grave  ;  and  as  he  wept  he  said,  *  Tker^is 
no  beauty,  or  grace,  or  loveliness,  that  continucth  in  man; 
(or  this  is  the  end  of  all  his  glory  and  perfection."* 
|!  I  have  scon  an  infant  with  a  fair  brow,  and  a  frame  like 

!  I  polished  ivory.  Its  limbs  were  pliant  in  its  sports ;  it  re* 
joiced,  and  again  it  wept ;  but  whsthtr'  its  glowing  cheek 
dimpled  with  smiles,  or  its  blue  eye  was  brilliant  with 
tears,  still  I  said  to  my  heart,  **  It  is  beautiful."  It  was 
like  the  first  pure  blossom,  which  some  cherished  plant  has 
shot  forth,  whose  cup  is  filled  with  a  dew-drop,  and  whose 
head  reclines  upon  its  parent  stem. 

I  again  saw  this  child  when  the  lamp  of  reason  first 
d'iwncd  in  its  mind.  Its  soul  was  gentle  and  peaceful ;  its 
eye  sparkled  with  joy,  as  it  looked  round  on  this  good  and 
pleasant  world,  it  ran  swiftly  In  the  ways  of  knowledge  ; 
it  bowed  its  ear  to  instruction ;  II  stood  like  a  lamb  before 
\U  teachers.  It  was  not  proud,  or  envious,  or  stubborn  ;  and 
It  had  never  heard  of  the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  world. 
1 1  And  when  I  looked  upon  it,  I  remembered  that  our  Saviour 
hud  said,  '*  Except  ye  become  as  little  childreiuye  caimot 
I         enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

But  the  scene  was  changed,  and  I  stvrm'HMBi  whom  the 
i:  world  called  honourable,  and  many  waited  for  his  smile. 
1 1  They  pointed  out  the  fields  that  were  his,  and  talked  of 
I  the  silver  and  gold  that  he  had  gathered ;  they  admired 
i  the  statelincss  of  his  domes,  and  extolled  the  honour  of 

I  his   family.     And  his  heart  answered  secretly,  "  By  my 

'  I  wisdom  have  I  gotten  all  this ;"  so  he  returned  no  thanks 
!o  God,  neither  did  he  fear  or  serve  him.  And  as  I  passed 
aiong,  I  heard  the  complaints  of  the  labourers  who  had  reap- 
ed down  his  fields,  and  the  cries  of  the  i>oor,  whose  covering 
he  had  taken  away ;  but  the  sound  of  feasting  and  revelry 
was  in  his  apartments,  and  the  unfed  beggar  came  totter- 
ing from  bis  door.     But  he  considered  not  that  the  cries 
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of  the  oppreased  were  eootlniiaUy  rateilii^  Into  the  MM 
of  the  Most  High.  And  when  1  knew  that  thb  man  was 
once  the  teachable  child  that  I  had  lored,  the  beautiful 
infant  that  I  had  gased  upon  with  delight,  I  said  in  my 
bitterness,  « I  have  aeeii  an  end  of  all  perfeetioo ;"  and  I 
Uid  my  month  in  the  dost . 


J>reain€u, — Dur  vi  b. 

••  Let  tfay  gannentt  be  always  white,  and  tec  thy  bead  lack  no 


Though  much  occupied  in  preaching,  and  noted,  as 
some  of  my  friends  say,  for  a  certain  poetical  lieedlessness 
of  character,  yet,  at  least  erery  Sunday,  if  not  oftener,  I 
copy  the  common  custom,  and  invest  ray  little  person  in 
clean  array.  As,  from  a  variety  of  motives,  and  none  of 
(hem,  I  hope,  bad  ones,  1  go  with  some  degree  of  con- 
stancy to  churcli»  I  choose  to  appear  there  decently  and 
in  order.  However  inattentive  through  the  week,  on  that 
solemn  day  I  brush  wit^jnore  than  ordinary  pains  my  best 
coat,  am  watchful  of  rae  purity  of  my  linen,  and  adjust 
my  cravat  with  an  old  bachelor's  nicety. 

While  I  was  lately  busied  at  my  toilet  in  the  work  of 
personal  decoration,  it  popped  into  my  head  that  a  sermon  in 
praise  of  neatness  would  do  good  service,  if  not  to  the  world 
at  large,  at  least  to  many  of  my  reading,  wffting  and  blink- 
ing brethren,  who  make  thei^  assiduous  homage  to  mind  a 
I  retcxt  for  negligence  of  person. 

Among  the  minor  virtues,  clean1in«Hl  Might  to  be  con- 
spicuously ranked ;  and  in  the  common  topics  of  praise  we 
generally  arrange  some  commendation  of  neatness.  It 
involves  much.  It  supposes  a  love  of  erder,  and  attention 
to  the  laws  of  custom,  and  a  decent  pnde.  My  lord  Bacon 
says,  that  a  good  person  is  a  perpetual  letter  of  recommen- 
dation. This  idea  may  be  extended.  Of  a  well  dressed  maq 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  he  has  a  sure  passport  through  the 
realms  of  civility.  In  first  interviews  we  ten  Judge  of  no 
one  except  from  appearances.  He,  theiefcw,  whose  ex- 
terior is  agreeable,  begins  well  in  any  sodAf .     Men  and 
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womoD  are  disposed  to  augur  favourably  rather  than  other* 
w'we  of  him  who  manifests,  by  the  purity  and  propriety  of 
his  garb,  a  disposition  to  comply  and  to  please.  As  in 
rhetoric  a  judicious  exordium  is  of  admirable  use  to  ren- 

I  der  an  audience  docile,  attentive  mod  benevolent,  so,  at 

{;  our  introduction  into  good  company,  clean  and  modish 
apparel  is  at  least  a  serviceable  herald  of  our  exertions, 

I  though  an  humble  one. 

!  I  As  these  are  very  obvious  truths,  and  as  literary  men 

are  generally  vain,  and  sometimes  proud,  it  is  singular 

|.  that  one  of  the  easiest  modes  of  gratifying  self-compla- 
cency should  by  them  be,  for  the  most  part,  neglected  ;  and 

j  tliat  tills  sort  of  carelessness  is  so  adhetlTe  to  one  tribe  of 

'I         writers,  that  the  words  poei  and  $loven  are  regarded  as 

I  synonymouB  in  the  world's  vocabulary. 

I I  This  negligence  in  men  of  letters  sometimes  arises  from 
their  inordinate  application  to  books  and  papers,  and  may 

I '  be  palliated,  by  a  good-natured  man,  as  the  natural  pro- 
'  duct  of  a  mind  too  intensely  engaged  in  sublime  specula- 
;  j  tions,  to  attend  to  the  blackness  of  a  sho«  or  the  whiteness 
of  a  ruffle.  Mr.  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  might  be 
1 1  forgiven  by  their  candid  contemporaries,  though  the  first 
!  had  composed  his  Essay  with  unwashen  hands,  and  the 
I  secoud  had  investigated  the  laws  of  nature  when  he  was 

r  clad  in  a  soiled  night-gown.  But  slovenliness  is  often 
!|  affecled  by  authors,  or  rather  pretenders  to  authorship, 
I '  and  must  then  be  considered  as  highly  culpable ;  as  an 
!:  outrage  of  decorum;  as  a  defiance  to  the  world;  as  m 
pitiful  scheme  to  attract  notice,  by  means  which  are  equal- 
I  ly  in  the  power  of  the  drayman  and  the  chimney  sweeper. 

■  \  I  know  a  poet  of  tbU  description,  who  anticipates  renown 
; '  •  no  less  from  a  dirty  shirt  than  from  an  elegant  couplet,  and 
I  imagines  that,  when  bis  appearance  is  the  most  sordid,  the 
world  must  conclude,  of  course,  that  his  mind  is  splendid 
and  fair.  In  his  of^on  *'  marvellous  foul  linen"  is  a 
token  of  wit,  and  inky  fingers  indicate  humour ;  he  avert 
that  a  slouched  hat  is  demonstrative  of  a  well  stored  brain« 
and  that  genius  always  trudges  about  in  unbuckled  shoes 
He  looks  for  inrention  in  rumpled  ruffles,  and  finds  high- 
soimdiug  P<M^  among  the  folds  of  a  loose  stocking. 
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jects  are  principaliy  Trom  Scripture  history.  The  panes 
of  glass  are  separated  only  by  rery  narrow  frames,  and  the 
figures  painted  upon  them  often  extend  oyer  a  great  many 
panes,  without  any  regard  to  the  divisions :  it  often  hap- 
pens, therefore,  that  the  figures  are  as  large  as  the  life, 
and  they  are  always  so  large  as  to  he  dlsUnct  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  windows  in  Gothic  structures  are 
commonly  covered,  in  a  great  measure,  with  fine  paintings, 
the  colours  of  which  are  extremely  vivid  and  heautiful. 
Tou  can  easily  conceive,  therefore,  that,  on  entering  a 
Gothic  church,  the  eye  must  be  immediately  arrested  and 
engrossed  by  these  splendid  images:  they  are  rendered 
very  eonspicuous  by  the  partial  transmission  of  the  light, 
which  they  soften  and  diversify,  without  impairing  it  9o 
much  as  to  produce  obscurity,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  give  the  interior  of  (he  building  an  unrivalled  air  of 
solemnity  and  grandeur. 

When  the  spectator  retires  to  one  end  of  the  chapel  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  and  casts  his  eyes  along  its  beauti- 
fu|  pavements,  tessellated  with  black  and  white  marble, 
tlong  its  roof,  impending  with  a  mountain's  weight,  and 
along  the  stupendous  columns  which  support  the  arch, 
surveying  at  the  same  time  the  ^rgeous  transparencies 
which  veil  the  glass,  he  is  involuntarily  filled  with  awe 
and  astonishment. 


THE  END 
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which  coven  them.  There  is  every  where  sufficient  depth 
for  the  bcNit  to  run  directly  alongside ;  and  with  the  rapid- 
ity and  quietness  of  her  motion,  and  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  trees  which  may  almost  be  touched,  the  illusion 
of  aerial  carriage  over  land  is,  at  first,  tlmost  perfect.  The 
passage  through  the  more  intricate  parts  of  the  channel 
is,  if  possible,  still  more  beautiful.  Tou  shoot  into  narrow 
passes,  where  jom  could  spring  on  shore  on  elthtr  ride, 
catching,  as  you  advance,  hasty  views  to  the  right  aad  left, 
through  long  vistas  of  islands,  or,  running  round  a  pitject- 
ing  point  of  rock  or  woodland,  open  into  an  apparent  lake, 
and,  darting  rapidly  across,  seem  running  right  on  shore  as 
you  enter  a  narrow  strait  in  pursuit  of 'Ue  channel. 

It  is  file  finest  ground  in  the  world  for  the  **  magic  of 
moonlight"  The  water  is  clear,  and,  on  the  night  we 
speak  of,  was  a  perfect  mirror.  Every  star  was  repeated. 
The  foliage  of  the  islands  was  softened  into  indistinctness, 
and  they  lay  in  the  water,  with  their  well  defined  shadowe 
hanging  darkly  beneath  them,  as  distinctly  as  clouds  in  the 
sky,  and  apparently  as  moveable.  In  more  terrestrial  com- 
pany than  the  lady  Viola^s,  our  hero  might  have  fan- 
cied himself  in  the  regions  of  upper  air  ;  but,  as  he  leaned 
over  the  taffrail,  and  listened  to  the  sweetest  voice  that  ever 
melted  into  moonlight,  and  watched  the  shadows  of  the 
dipping  trees  as  the  approach  of  the  boat  broke  them,  one 
by  one,  he  would  have  thought  twice  before  he  had  said 
that  he  was  sailing  on  a  fresh  water  river  in  the  good  steam 
boat  <*  Queenston." 


"  /  have  seen  an  End  of  all  Per/eetian" — 
Mrs.  Sioournet. 

I  HAVE  seen  a  man  in  the  glory  of  his  days  and  tlie 
pride  of  his  strength.  He  was  built  like  the  tall  cedar  that 
lifls  its  head  above  the  forest  trees ;  like  the  strong  oak  that 
strikes  |ts  root  deeply  Into  the  earth.  He  feared  no  dan- 
ger ;  he*  felt  no  sickness ;  he  wondered  that  any  should 
groan  or  sigh  at  pain.  His  mind  was  vigorous,  like  his 
body :  he  was  perplexed  at  no  intricacy ;  he  was  daunted  el 
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no  difficulty ;  iato  hiddca  things  he  searched,  and  whai 
WM  cruoked  he  made  plain.  Ue  went  forth  fearlessly  upoa 
Uio  I'dce  of  the  mighty  deep ;  he  surveyed  the  nations  of 
lUc  eartli ;  he  measured  the  distances  of  the  stars,  and  call- 
ed tlium  by  their  ntines ;  he  gloried  in  the  extent  of  hit 
kuow ledge,  in  th^  vigour  of  his  understanding,  and  strove 
^  tu  search  even  into  what  the  Almighty  had  concealed  And 
jyben  X  looked  on  him  I  said,  '*  What  a  piece  of  work  is 
man !  how  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  lacultlea !  in 
form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable '  in  action 
.  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God  !'* 
I  returned — ^his  lode  was  no  more  lofty,  nor  his  step 
^  proud ;  Us  broken  Irime  was  like  some  ruined  tower ;  his 
^  hairs  were  white  and  scattered ;  and  his  eye  gasnd  vacant- 
ly upou  what  was  passing  arouud  him.  The  vigour  of  his 
intellect  was  wasted,  and  of  all  that  he  had  gained  by  study, 
nothing  roiiiaiuod.  He  (cared  when  there  was  no  danger, 
ami  when  there  was  no  .sorrow  he  wept.  His  memory  was 
decayed  and  treacherous,  and  showed  him  only  broken  im- 
ages of  the  glory  that  was  departed.  His  bouse  was  to  him 
like  a  strange  land,  and  his  friends  were  counted  as  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  he  thought  himself  strong  and  healthful  while 
his  foot  tottered  on  the  Verge  of  the  grave.  He  said  of  his 
son — "  He  is  my  brother;"  of  his  daughter,  "I  know  her 
nut ;"  and  he  inquired  what  was  his  own  name.  And  one 
who  supported  his  last  steps,  and  ministered  to  his  many 
wants,  said  to  mo,  as  I  looked  on  the  melancholy  scene, 
"  Let  thine  heart  receive  Instruction,  for  tltou  hast  seen  an 
end  of  all  earthly  perfection.'' 

I  have  seen  a  beautiful  female  treading  the  first  stages 
of  youth,  and  entering  joyfully  into  the  pleasures  of  life. 
The  glance  of  her  eye  was  variable  and  sweet,  and  on 
her  clicck  trembled  something  like  the  first  blush  of  the 
morning;  ho r  lips  moved,  and  there  was  harmony;  and 
wlkon  she  Hoatcd  in  the  dance,  her  light  form,  liko 
the  aspen,  seemed  to  move  with  every  breeze.  I  re- 
turned,— but  she  was  not  In  the  dance;  I  sought  her 
in  the  gay  circle  of^  her  companions,  but  I  found  her 
not.  Her  eye  sparkled  not  there — the  music  of  her  voice 
was  silent — Rhc  rejoiced  on  earth  no  more.  I  saw  a  train, 
sable  and  slow-paced,  who  bore  sadly  to  an  opened  grave 
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I  what  ODCO  was  animated  and  beautiful.     They  paused  ai 

I  they  approached,  and  a  voice  broke  the  awful  nlence : 
"  Mingle  ashes  with  ashes,  and  dust  with  its  original  dusfe. 

I I  To  the  earth,  whence  it  was  taken,  consign  wo  the  body 
i  I         of  our  sister."     They  covered  her  with  the  damp  soil  and 

I  the  cold  cloils  of  the  valley ;  and  the  worms  crowded  into 

I I  her  silent  abode.     Yet  one  sad  mourner  lingered,  to  cast 
himself  upon  the  grave ;  and  as  he  wept  he  said,  vxker«is 

1 1         nc  beauty,  or  grace,  or  loveliness,  that  coutinueth  in  man; 

for  this  is  the  end  of  all  his  glory  and  perfection.*" 
I  I  have  seen  an  infant  with  a  fair  brow,  and  a  frame  like 

I         polished  ivory.     Its  limbs  were  pliant  In  its  sports ;  it  re* 
joiced,  and  again  it  w^cpt ;  but  whether'  its  glowing  cheek 
I  dimpled  with  smiles,  or  its  blue  eye  was  brilliant  with 

I '         tears,  still  I  said  to  my  heart,  "  It  is  beautiful."     It  was 

I  j  like  the  first  pure  blossom,  which  some  cherished  plant  has 
!'  shot  forth,  whose  cup  is  lillcd  with  a  dew-drop,  and  whose 
j'         head  reclines  upon  its  parent  stem. 

I I  I  again  saw  this  child  when  the  lamp  of  reason  first 
diwncd  in  its  mind.     Its  soul  was  gentle  and  peaceful ;  its 

I  eye  sparkled  with  joy,  as  it  looked  round  on  this  good  and 

I I  pleasant  world.  It  ran  swiftly  in  the  ways  of  knowledge  ; 
,  it  bowed  its  ear  to  instruction  ;  It  stood  like  a  lamb  before 

I  its  teachers.  It  was  not  proud,  or  envious,  or  stubborn  ;  and 
,1  It  had  never  heard  of  the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  world. 
''         And  when  I  looked  upon  it,  I  remembered  that  our  Saviour 

hud  said,  '*  Except  ye  become  as  little  childrei^ye  cannot 

I I  cuter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

I  Hut  the  scene  was  changed,  and  I  waw^muk  whom  the 

I  world  called  honourable,  and  many  waited  for  his  smile. 

They  pointed  out  the  fields  that  were  his,  and  talked  of 
'  the  silver  and  gold  that  he  had  gathered ;  they  admired 

the  statclincss  of  his  domes,  and  extolled  the  honour  of 
his  family.     And  his  heart  answered  secretly,  "  By  my 
I  wisdom  have  I  gotten  all  this ;"  so  he  returned  no  thanks 

I  to  God,  neither  did  he  fear  or  serve  him.     And  as  I  passed 

along,  I  heard  the  complaints  of  the  labourers  who  had  reap- 
ed down  his  fields,  and  the  cries  of  the  \yoor,  whose  covering 
he  had  taken  away ;  but  the  sound  of  feasting  and  revelry 
was  in  his  apartments,  and  the  unfed  beggar  came  totter- 
ing from  his  door.     But  he  considered  not  that  the  cries 
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of  the  oppressed  were  continutlly  entering  Into  the  ette 
of  the  Most  High.  And  when  1  knew  that  thb  man  wet 
once  the  teachable  child  that  I  had  lored,  the  beautiful 
infant  that  I  had  gased  upon  with  delight,  I  said  in  my 
bitterness,  "  I  have  aeeii  an  end  of  all  perfection ;"  and  I 
laid  my  month  in  the  doft 


JVeafness. — Dxit  vi  b. 

•  Let  tfay  gannentt  be  always  while,  and  lec  tfay  bead  lack  no 


Though  much  occupied  in  preaching,  and  noted,  as 
some  of  my  friends  say,  for  a  certain  poetical  heedlessness 
of  character,  yet,  at  least  every  Sunday,  if  not  oftener,  I 
copy  the  common  custom,  and  invest  ray  little  person  in 
clean  array.  As,  from  a  variety  of  motives,  and  none  of 
them,  I  hope,  bad  ones,  1  go  with  some  degree  of  con- 
stancy to  churchy  I  choose  to  appear  there  decently  and 
in  order.  However  inattentive  through  the  week,  on  that 
solemn  day  I  brush  with^pore  than  ordinary  pains  my  best 
coat,  am  watchful  of  tSe  purity  of  my  linen,  and  adjust 
my  cravat  with  an  old  bachelor's  nicety. 

While  I  was  lately  busied  at  my  toilet  in  the  work  of 
personal  decoration,  it  popped  Into  my  head  that  a  sermon  in 
praise  of  neatness  would  do  good  service,  if  not  to  the  world 
at  large,  at  least  to  many  of  my  reading,  writing  and  link- 
ing brethren,  who  make  theif  assiduous  homage  to  mind  a 
I  rctext  for  negligence  of  person. 

Among  the  minor  virtues,  cleanlinaH  ought  to  be  con- 
spicuously ranked  ;  and  in  the  common  topics  of  praise  we 
generally  arrange  some  commendation  of  neatness.  It 
involves  much.  It  supposes  a  love  of  order,  and  attention 
to  the  laws  of  custom,  and  a  decent  pnde.  My  lord  Bacon 
sayg,  that  a  good  person  is  a  perpetual  letter  of  recommen- 
dation. This  idea  may  be  extended.  Of  a  well  dressed  maq 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  he  has  a  sure  passport  through  the 
realms  of  civility.  In  first  interviews  we  can  Judge  of  no 
one  except  from  appearances.  He,  therefi^,  whose  ex- 
terior is  agreeable,  begins  well  in  any  ndMf .     Men  and 
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women  are  disposed  to  augur  favourably  rather  than  other* 
^  w\»e  of  him  who  manifests,  by  the  purity  and  propriety  of 

[^         his  garb,  a  disposition   to   comply  and  to  please.     As  in 
rhetoric  a  judicious  exordium  is  of  admirable  use  to  ren- 
I  der  an  audience  docile,  attentive  and  benevolent,  so,  at 

I  our  introduction  into  good  company,  clean  and  modish 
.  apparel  is  at  least  a  serviceable  herald  of  our  exertions, 

though  an  humble  one. 
■  ^  As  these  are  very  obvious  truths,  and  as  literary  men 

!.  are  generally  vain,  and  sometimes  proud,  it  is  singular 

I,  that  one  of  the  easiest  modes  of   gratifying  self-compla- 

cency should  by  ihem  be,  for  tlie  most  part,  neglected ;  and 
I .  tliat  this  sort  of  carelessness  is  so  adhMive  to  one  tribe  of 
'  writers,  that  the  words  poet  and  aUnen  are  regarded  as 
I  synonymous  in  the  world's  vocabulary. 

,  I  This  negligence  in  men  of  letters  sometimes  arises  from 

their  inordinate  application  to  books  and  papers,  and  may 
' !  be  palliated,  by  a  good-natured  man,  as  the  natural  pro- 
' '  duct  of  a  mind  too  intensely  engaged  in  sublime  specula- 
i         tions,  to  attend  to  the  blackness  of  a  sho*  or  the  whiteness 

I  i         of  a  ruille.     Mr.  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  might  be 

I I  forgiven  by  their  candid  contemporaries,  though  the  first 
' '         had  composed  his  Essay  with  unwashen  hands,  and  the 

second  had  investigated  the  laws  of  nature  when  he  was 
'I  clad  in  a  soiled  night-gown.  But  slovenliness  is  often 
.  I  a/Tccted  by  authors,  or  rather  pretenders  to  authorship, 
I  and  must  then  be  considered  as  highly  culpable ;  as  an 

outrage  of  decorum ;  as  a  defiance   to  the  world ;    as  m 

pitiful  scheme  to  attract  notice,  by  means  which  are  equal- 
'  ly  in  the  power  of  the  drayman  and  the  chimney  sweeper. 

I  know  a  poet  of  diis  description,  who  anticipates  renown 
j    •     no  less  from  a  dirty  shirt  than  from  an  elegant  couplet,  and 

I  imagines  that,  when  bis  appearance  b  the  most  sordid,  the 

I I  world  must  conclude,  of  course,  that  his  mind  is  splendid 
1 1  and  fair.  In  his  o|^on  **  marvellous  foul  linen"  is  m 
I  token  of  wit,  and  inky  fingers  indicate  humour ;  he  avert 
'■  I  that  a  slouched  hat  is  demonstrative  of  a  well  stored  brainy 
I'  and  that  genius  always  trudges  about  in  unbuckled  shoes. 
I  He  looks  for  inrention  in  rumpled  ruffles,  and  finds  high* 

sounding  poetry  among  the  folds  of  a  loose  stocking. 
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Slovenliness,  so  far  from  being  commendable  in  mm 
author,  is  more  inexcusable  in  men  of  letters  than  in  man  j 
others,  the  nature  of  whose  employment  compels  them  to 
be  conversant  with  objects  sordid  and  impure.  A  smith 
from  his  forge,  or  a  hiisbandman  from  his  field,  b  obliged 
sometimes  to  appear  stained  with  the  smut  of  the  one  or 
the  dust  of  the  other.  A  writer,  on  the  contrary,  sitting 
in  an  easy  chair  at  a  polished  desk,  and  leaning  on  white 
paper,  or  examining  the  pages  of  a  book,  is  by  no  means 
obliged  to  be  soiled  by  his  labours.  I  see  no  reason  why 
an  author  should  not  be  a  gentleman ;  or  at  least  as  clean 
and  neat  as  a  Quaker.  Far  from  tbinJcing  that  filthy  dress 
marks  a  liberal  mind,  1  should  suspect  the  g^ood  sense 
and  talents  of  him,  who  aflfected  to  wear  a  tattered  coat  as 
(he  badge  of  his  profession.  Should  I  see  a  reputed 
genius  totally  regardless  of  his  person,  I  should  •immedi- 
ately doubt  the  delicacy  of  his  taste  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
judgment.  I  should  conclude  there  was  some  obliquity 
in  his  mind — a  dull  sense  of  decorum,  and  a  disreganl  of 
order.  I  should  fancy  that  he  consorted  with  low  society; 
.and,  instead  of  claiming  the  privilege  of  genius  to  knock 
and  bo  admitted  at  palaces,  that  he  chose  to  sneak  in  at  the 
back  door  of  hovels,  and  wallow  brutishly  in  the  sty  of  tha 
vuljrar. 

The  orientals  are  careful  of  their  persons  with  much 
care.  Their  frequent  ablutions  and  change  of  garments 
are  noticed  in  every  page  of  their  history.  My  text  is 
not  the  only  precept  of  neatness,  that  can  be  quoted  from 
the  Bible.  The  wise  men  of  the  east  supposed  there  was 
some  analogy  between  the  purity  of  the  body  and  that 
of  the  mind  ;  nor  is  this  a  vain  imagination. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  sermon  better  than  by  an  extract 
from  the  works  of  Count  Rumford,  who,  in  few  and  strong 
words,  has  fortified  my  doctrine  : 

"  With  what  care  and  attention  do  the  feathered 
wash  themselves,  and  put  their  plumage  in  order!  and  ] 
perfectly  neat,  clean,  and  elegant,  do  they  ever  appear! 
Among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  we  find  that  those  which 
arc  the  most  cleanly  are  generally  the  most  g^y  and 
cheerful,  or  are  distinguished  by  a  earteui  air  of  tran 
quillity  and  contentment;  and  singing  buds  are  alwayi 
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remarkable  for  the  neatnesa  of  their  plumage.  So  great  in 
the  effect  of  cleanUness  upon  man,  that  it  extends  even  to 
his  moral  character.  Virtue  never  dwelt  long  with  filth  ; 
nor  do  1  believe  there  ever  was  a  person  scrupulously 
attentive  to  cleanliness,  who  was  a  consummate  villun." 


Description  qf  King^a  College  Chapel, — Sillivak. 

The  chapel  of  King's  College  is  allowed  to  be  the  most 
perfect  and  magnificent  monument  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  the  world.  Its  dimensions  are— length,  three  hundred 
and  sixteen  feet ;  breadth,  eighty-four  feet ;  height  of  the 
top  of  the  battlements,  ninety  feet ;  to  the  top  of  the  pin- 
nacles, one  hundred  and  one  feet ;  to  the  top  of  the  corner 
*  towers,  one  hundred  forty-six  and  a  half  feet.  The  inside 
dimensions  are — length,  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet ; 
breadth,  forty-five  and  a  half  feet ;  height,  seventy-eight. 
It  is  all  in  one  room,  and  the  roof  is  arched  with  massy 
stone  ;  the  key  stones  of  the  arch  weigh  each  a  tou^ 
and  there  is  neither  brace,  beam»  nor  prop  of  any  kind, 
to  support  the  roof,  all  the  stones  of  which  are  of  enor- 
mous  magnitude.  Modern  architects,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  among  the  number,  have  beheld  this  roof  with 
astonishment,  and  have  despaired  of  imitating  it  It  is 
reported  of  Sir  Christopher,  that  he  used  to  say,  he  would 
engage  to  build  such  an  arch,  if  any  one  would  but  slrew 
him  where  to  place  the  first  stone. 

When  you  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  room,  the  roof 

j  of  which  is  sustained  entirely  by  the  walls,  buttresses  and 

towers,  you  will  say  that  it  is  a  wonderful  monument  of 

human  skill  and  power.     The  interior  is  finished  in  the 

very  finest  style  of  Gothic  architecture.     The  roof  is  firet- 

I  ted  with  many  curious  devices  raised  on  the  stones,  and 

I         the  walls  are  adorned  with  massy  sculpture,  where  the 

figures  appear  as  if  growing  to  the  solid  structure  of  the 

I         building;  for,  while  they  project  into  the  room  on  one 

I         fide,  they  remain  on  the  other  joined  by  their  natural  con- 

I         nexion  with  the  itones  from  which  they  were  originally 

aarved.     The  windows  are  superbly  painted,  and  the  sub 
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jects  tre  principftliy  from  Scripture  history.  The  panes 
of  glass  tre  separated  only  by  Tery  narrow  frames,  and  ttie 
figures  painted  upon  them  often  extend  orer  a  great  many 
panes,  without  any  regard  to  the  divisions :  it  often  hap- 
pens, therefore,  that  the  figures  are  as  large  as  the  life, 
and  they  are  always  so  large  as  to  be  distinct  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  windows  in  Gothic  structures  arc 
commonly  covered,  in  a  great  measure,  with  fine  paintings, 
the  colours  of  which  are  extremely  vivid  and  beautiful. 
You  can  easily  conceive,  therefore,  that,  on  entering  a 
Gothic  church,  the  eye  must  be  immediately  arrested  and 
engrossed  by  these  splendid  images:  they  are  rendered 
very  conspicuous  by  the  partial  transmission  of  the  light, 
which  they  soften  and  diversify,  without  impairing  it  so 
much  as  to  produce  obscurity,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  give  the  interior  of  the  building  an  unrivalled  air  of 
solemnity  and  grandeur. 

When  the  spectator  retires  to  one  end  of  the  chapel  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  and  casts  his  eyes  along  its  beauti- 
ful pavements,  tessellated  with  black  and  white  marble, 
^ng  its  roof,  impending  with  a  mountain's  weight,  and 
along  the  stupendous  columns  which  support  the  arch, 
surveying  at  the  same  time  the  jporgeous  transparencies 
which  veil  the  glass,  he  is  involuntarily  filled  with  awe 
and  astonishment. 
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